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PREFACE. 


nV/TR.  WEBSTER,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  1852, 
-^  -^  made  the  following  provision  in  his  will,  which  he 
executed  a  few  hours  before  his  death  : 

"  I  appoint  Edward  Everett,  George  Ticknor,  Cornelius 
Conway  Felton,  and  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  to  be  my  literary 
executors  ;  and  I  direct  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  to  seal 
up  all  my  letters,  manuscripts,  and  papers,  and,  at  a  proper 
time,  to  select  those  relating  to  my  personal  history  and  my 
professional  and  public  life,  which,  in  his  judgment,  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  to  transfer  the  same  to 
them,  to  be  used  by  them  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think 
fit.  They  may  receive  valuable  aid  from  my  friend  George 
J.  Abbott,  Esq.,  now  of  the  State  Department." 

After  the  probate  of  the  will,  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster 
transferred  to  the  literary  executors  all  the  papers  which 
were  supposed  to  be  embraced  within  the  purpose  of  this 
provision ;  and  steps  were  taken  to  collect  from  other  sources 
whatever  else  might  be  in  existence  which  would  be  impor- 
tant to  the  preparation    of   a  Life  of   Mr.  Webster.      Tlie 


result  "as  the  nccum illation  of  a  l&i^  masa  of  jmperB  and 

docuinciitfi  of  n  very  important  character,  among  wliit-h  were' 
a  number  of  exceedingly  iuteroating  reiniiiiscenees  in  MS., 
furnished  by  the  surviving  fow  who  had  known  Mr.  Webster 
from  liis  junth.  Great  paine  were  taken  in  collecting  these 
materiale,  which  were  chiefly  gathered  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  actinjj 
for  his  associates  in  the  literary  esecntorship.  The  whole  of 
these  collections,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Ticknor's  pergonal  relatione  with  Mr.  "Webster,  were 
then  passed  over  to  Mr.  Everett,  with  the  full  understanding, 
however,  that  every  thing  else  would  be  at  his  ser\'ice  when- 
ever he  should  think  it  proper  to  undertake  the  writing  of  a 
Life  of  Mr.  Webster. 

Afi  I  was  the  draughtsman  of  Mr.  Webeter'a  will,  and  09 
he  conversed  freely  with  me  respecting  all  of  its  provisions, 
I  may  mention  what  occurred  in  reference  to  this  literary 
executorship.  After  naming  Mr.  Everett  and  ifr.  Ticknor 
as  the  friends  whom  he  most  desired  to  place  in  this  rela- 
tion, he  dictated  to  me  the  substance  of  the  clause  as  it 
now  stands.  When  it  had  been  written  down,  he  added, 
after  a  short  pause  :  "  Put  in  also  Professor  Feltou's  njime 
and  your  own ;  it  is  the  only  way  I  have  to  mark  my  affec- 
tion for  him  and  for  you,  and  four  will  be  as  good  as  two." 
When  I  assented  to  this  addition  of  my  own  name,  there 
seemed  to  me  scarcely  a  remote  possibility  that  it  would 
fall  to  me  to  perform  the  office  which  was  evidently  in  Mr. 
Webster's  contemplation  in  making  this  provision  ;  and,  when 
the  will  had  taken  effect,  and  for  years  afterward,  it  was 
always  tacitly  assumed  among  us  that  Mr.  Everett  would, 
at  some  ])eriod,  be  the  person  on  whom  that  office  would  de- 
volve. But  Mr.  Everett  did  nothing,  I  believe,  after  this  time, 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  full  Life  of  Mr,  Webster.  Xothing, 
at   least,  was  found,  after  his  own   lamented  death,  to  show 
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that  he  had  begun  to  write  one.  His  numerous  avocations, 
public  and  private,  and  perhaps  a  continuing  doubt  whether 
the  period  had  arrived  when  a  Life  of  Mr.  Webster  could 
be  judiciously  undertaken,  led  him  to  postpone  a  task  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  which  his  associates  in  the 
literary  executorship  were  always  unanimously  anxious  to 
have  him  assume,  and  for  which  they  were  eager  to  afford 
him  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  one  part,  of  what  may  be  considered  his  duty 
to  his  illustrious  friend,  had  been  already  performed  by  him, 
with  all  the  diligence  and  devotion  of  his  own  time  to  the 
concerns  of  others  that  marked  his  character.  In  1851, 
when  filling  the  very  laborious  and  responsible  office  of 
President  of  Harvard  College,  Mr.  Everett  had  edited  a  full 
collection  of  Mr.  Webster's  Works,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  beautiful  and  carefiilly-written  biographical  memoir.  At 
a  later  period,  he  sanctioned  the  publication,  in  1857,  by 
Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  of  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Webster's  Cor- 
respondence, and  partly  assisted  in  carrying  them  through 
the  press.  In  the  preface  to  that  publication,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  letters  embraced  in  it  would  be  of  value  as  a 
collection  of  materials  for  a  Biography  of  Mr.  Webster, 
when  the  tune  should  arrive  for  the  composition  of  such 
a  work. 

Mr.  Felton,  who  in  1860  became  President  of  Harvard 
College,  died  on  the  26th  of  February,  1862,  mourned  by 
the  lovers  of  learning  in  our  own  country,  and  by  not  a 
few  in  foreign  lands.  The  death  of  Mr.  Everett,  in  1865, 
occurring  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  unofficial  and  voluntary 
patriotic  labors  during  our  great  civil  war,  revealed  to  Mr. 
Ticknor  and  myself  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  implied  injunctions  of  Mr.  Webster's  will.  I 
scarcely  need  to  say — I  shall  be  credited  where  we  are  both 


n 


known — that,  if  mj  tinsnian  had  ecmenteJ  to  mdettaha 
the  office  which  one  of  us  had  thus  become  bound  to  dift* 
charge,  my  own  gratification  would  haTe  been  jvopoition* 
ate  to  what  must  now  be  mj  regret.  But  his  dedsioii  was 
made  with  the  promptneas  with  which  he  deddcs  all  ques- 
tions of  doty;  and  thus  was  devx>lTed  upon  me  the  per- 
formance of  a  labor  for  whidi  three  ]>erBonB  had  been  named 
before  me.  As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  definitelj  om- 
clnded,  in  the  winter  of  1865-'66,  all  the  papers  were  fi»r> 
warded  to  me  bv  Mr.  Tidmor,  and  I  commenced  the  follow- 
ing work.  It  had  been  prosecuted  with  sudi  diligence  as  the 
cares  of  an  engrossing  profession  have  allowed  me  to  bestow 
npon  it. 

My  own  opinion  was,  that  the  time  hsd  arrived  both 
for  writing  and  publishing  a  Life  of  Mr.  "Webster.  For  writ- 
ing it  the  time  had  certainly  arrived,  if  there  was  any  one 
who,  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  Mr.  TTebster^a 
history,  and  having  enjoyed  his  confidence,  might  be  able  to 
undergo  the  labor.  In  some  of  the  necessary  qualifications  I 
could  not  regard  myself  as  entirely  wanting,  however  deficient 
I  mi^lit  be  in  others.  I  had  known  Mr.  Webster  intiniatelv  for 
many  years,  during  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  the 
most  communicative  to  those  in  whom  he  placed  confi- 
dence. I  had  lived  from  mv  vouth  in  close  association  with 
his  nearest  friends,  in  Boston,  and  I  could  easily  have 
access  to  others  who  were  much  trusted  and  loved  bv  him, 
in  this  city,  and  who  could  give  me  their  aid  and  counsel. 
Finally,  he  had,  in  his  last  moments,  marked  his  affection 
for  me  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  many  other  acts  besides 
that  of  placing  me  on  the  list  of  those  with  whom  he  meant 
to  leave  the  care  of  his  name  and  fame.  Ten  vears  had 
passed  since  his  death,  and  his  eldest  son,  long  the  survivor 
of  all  his  children,  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  defend- 
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ing,  in  arms,  that  Government  and  Constitution  which  the 
father  herd,  with  so  much  renown,  defended  in  the  Senate, 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  Forum.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  I  could  properly  hesitate  to  undertake,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  or  risk,  the  duty  that  had  been  thus  unexpectedly 
cast  upon  me. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me,  now  that  this  work  has  been 
written,  that  there  ought  to  be  delay  in  its  publication. 
Is  early  seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Webster's  death. 
If  all  who  acted  with  liim  in  public  affairs  have  not  yet 
passed  away,  there  has  occurred  in  this  country,  since  his 
decease,  one  of  those  catastrophes  which  make  a  wide  chasm 
in  the  history  of  a  nation,  and  which  separate  periods  not 
actually  remote  from  each  other,  as  if  a  century  had  inter- 
vened. Mr.  Webster's  life  ended  as  the  era  of  patriotic 
efforts  to  avert  from  our  country  the  disasters  of  internal 
conflict  and  civil  war  was  about  to  close,  and  when  such 
efforts  were  about  to  prove  of  no  avail.  To  that  era  he 
belongs,  and  in  it  he  stands  a  grand  historical  figure,  tow- 
ard whom  the  eyes  of  men  will  be  more  and  more  directed 
as  they  contemplate  what  was  done  to  deepen  the  founda- 
tions of  our  constitutional  Republic  by  those  who  received 
it  from  its  immediate  founders.  We  cannot  too  often  revert 
to  the  study  of  their  principles,  the  recollection  of  their  meas- 
ures, and  the  appreciation  of  their  services.  Above  all,  we 
cannot  too  soon  seek  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
man,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  our  statesmen  ;  and  whose  intellect,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  all,  impressed  itself  upon  the  age  in  whicli  he  lived 
with  an  influence  inferior  to  that  of  none  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  that  of  very  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  any  portion 
of  the  globe. 

It  18  not  alone,  however,  because  Mr.  Webster  was  a  great 
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was,  it  would  be  marked  by  a  void  which  some  future  gen- 
eration might  undertake  to  fill  without  the  full  means  of 
doing  justice  to  him  and  to  his  relation  to  his  times.  In 
this  department  of  letters,  it  is  possible  that  something  is 
gained  by  the  absence  of  any  personal  connection  between 
the  biographer  and  his  subject ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that 
much  is  lost  when  the  greater  impartiality  of  the  writer  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  an  inferior  knowledge  of  those 
motives  of  action,  those  principles  of  conduct,  and  those 
traits  of  character  which  constitute  the  essential  individu- 
ality of  him  who  is  to  be  described.  The  world  is  generally 
agreed  that  lives  of  distinguished  men,  which  are  written 
by  those  who  fulfil  in  them  an  office  of  friendship,  even  if 
they  are  to  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  possess  a  balance 
of  advantages.  To  the  criticism,  which  embraces  this  gen- 
eral principle,  I  do  not  fear  to  trust  myself  in  all  that  I 
have  said  concerning  Mr.  Webster.  Xo  tie  of  kindred  ex- 
isted between  him  and  myself;  and  I  am  not  conscious  of 
the  presumption  of  supposing  that  I  can  gain  or  lose  by 
the  judgments  that  may  be  formed  respecting  any  portion  of 
his  career,  any  act  of  his  life,  or  any  feature  of  his  char- 
acter. At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  an  affectation,  if  I  • 
were  not  to  avow  that  the  writing  of  this  work  has  been 
with  me  a  labor  of  love. 

In  its  prosecution,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  thorough 
revision  of  what  I  have  written  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  whose  in- 
terest both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  writer  has  been  witli 
him  a  double  motive  for  the  attention  he  has  bestowed  upon 
my  work.  All  who  know  the  strength  of  his  memory,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  severity  of  his  taste, 
will  appreciate,  as  I  do,  the  advantage  I  have  derived  from 
his  assistance.  No  part,  however,  of  this  work,  it  should 
be   understood,   has  proceeded   from   his   pen,  excepting   the 
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passages  which  are  expressly  quoted  from  Iiis  remmisoences, 
which  were  written  immediately  after  Mr.  Webster's  death, 
in  1S52,  but  have  been  hitherto  mipnblished. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Hon*  K.  M.  Blatchford, 
tlic  lion.  Hiram  Ketchum,  and  Charles  A.  Stetson,  Esq., 
of  this  city ;  and  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Harvey  and  Franklin 
Haven,  Esq.,  of  Boston — all  dear  and  cherished  friends  of 
Mr.  Webster — for  the  communication  of  important  materials 
and  information. 

Tlie  Eight  Hon.  John  Evelyn  Denison,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  English  friends, 
witli  wliom  he  most  frequently  corresponded,  has  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  the  letters  which  passed  between  them. 

To  George  J.  Abbott,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  State  De- 
]>artinent,  and  now  United  States  Consul  at  SheflSeld,  Eng- 
land— who  acted  for  a  long  time  as  Mr.  Webster's  private 
secrctarv,  and  was  with  him  at  Marshfield  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Webster's  full  confidence,  and 
was  much  beloved  by  him — I  have  to  express  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  surviving  literarv  executors  for  the  scrWces 
anticipated  in  the  reference  to  liim  made  in  Mr.  Webster's 
•  will. 

Altliouirh  some  of  the  letters  which  are  embraced  in  this 
work  have  been  in  print  since  the  year  1S57,  and  a  few  of 
them  had  been  published  previously,  their  use,  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  are  here  found,  was  essential  to  the 
develo]»ment  of  Mr.  Webster's  history,  and  the  illustration  of 
his  character.  A  great  many  others  of  Mr.  Webster's  letters 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  portrait,  which  has  been  engraved  for  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work,  was  painted  by  Healy,  soon  after  the 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Mr.  Webster  was 
painted  many  times,  at  diflerent  periods  of  his  life,  by  other 
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artists,  bat  by  no  one  better  than  by  Mr.  Healy,  to  whom 
he  sat  several  times.  The  picture,  of  which  I  have  made 
use,  was  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Blatchford. 

The  portrait  which  has  been  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  for 
the  second  volume  was  painted  by  the  late  Chester  Harding, 
Esq.,  when  Mr.  Webster  was  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  It 
belongs  to  General  James  H.  Van  Alen,  of  New  York,  t.» 
whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  its  use. 

The  engraving  at  page  380  of  the  second  volume  is  from  a 
photograph. 

The  various  illustrations,  in  woodcut,  contained  in  tlie 
body  of  the  work,  are  from  photographic  views  taken  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose.  They  embrace  "Elms  Farm,"  and 
the  burial-place  of  the  Webster  family,  at  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire  ;  Mr.  Webster's  house,  in  Summer  Street,  Bos- 
ton ;  the  "  Green  Harbor "  estate,  at  Marshfield  ;  and  the 
monuments  erected  at  the  tomb  in  which  lie  the  remains 
of  Mr.  Webster,  Mrs.  Grace  Webster,  and  their  children. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Le  Eoy  Webster,  after  the  death  of  lier 
husband,  transferred  to  the  trustees,  under  Mr.  Webster's  will, 
her  interest  in  the  estate  at  Marshfield,  and  came  to  reside 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  she  still  survives,  surrounded 
by  the  respect  and  interest  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

New  York,  Sept.,  1809. 
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LIPE  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTEK. 


CHAPTER    I. 
178a-1797. 


NEAIt  the  centre  of  New  Hampsliire,  where  two  moderate 
rivers  unite,  and  form  the  Merrimac,  a  company  of  per- 
sonB  from  Kingston,  ailer  the  peace  of  1763,  obtained  from  the 
royal  govemor  of  the  province  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land,  to 
which  the  name  of  Stevenstown  was  first  giv'cn,  from  the  name 
of  Colonel  Stevens,  their  leader.  Among  these  persons  was 
Ebenezer  Webster,  who  was  bora  in  Kingston  in  1739,  the  son 
of  a  &nner  and  freeholder  of  the  same  name.  Like  many  of 
the  yoong  men  of  New  England,  he,  in  early  life,  enlisted  in 
the  provincial  troops,  raised  to  take  part  in  the  French  War ; 
and  became  a  private  in  one  of  the  companies  of  "  Kaogers," 
which  were  commanded  by  Major  Robert  Rogers,  and  which 
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served  under  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  the  invasion  of  Canada.' 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  before  the  end  of  the  war.  At 
the  peace  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  was  married,  and 
joined  the  company  of  settlers  who  went  northward  into  the 
wilderness,  and  founded  the  town  of  Stevenstown,  the  name  of 
which  was  afterward  changed  to  Salisbury.  The  township,  as 
originally  laid  out,  was  four  miles  wide,  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Merrimac,  and  extended  southwestwardly  for  nine  miles, 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  Kearsarge  Mountain.  The  portion 
of  this  grant,  which  Ebenezer  Webster  obtained  for  himself,  lay 
farther  to  the  north  than  any  of  the  others,  so  thait,  after  his 
log  house  was  built  upon  it,  there  was  no  civilized  neighbor 
between  him  and  Montreal. 

The  family  of  Webster,  from  which  tliis  pioneer  of  New 
Hampshire  was  descended,  appear  to  have  been  first  settled  at 
Hampton,  on  the  coast,  about  1636,  or  sixteen  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Their  most  remote 
known  ancestor  was  Thomas  "Webster,  from  whom  the  descent 
to  Ebenezer  Webster  can  be  regularly  traced  in  the  chiu-ch  and 
*town  records  of  Hampton,  Kingston,  and  Salisbury.  They 
were  originally  Scotch ;  but  they  probably  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  England. 

Precisely  how  long  Ebenezer  Webster  continued  to  live  in 
the  log  house,  which  he  must  have  erected  about  the  year  1764, 
cannot  now  be  determined  ;  but  that  house  was  his  home  from 
the  time  when  it  was  built  until  near  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionarv  War.  From  it  he  buried  his  first  wife,  Mchitable 
Smith,  who  died  in  March,  1774  ;  and  to  it  he  brought  Abigail 
Eastman,  who  became  his  second  wife  in  Au^^ur^t  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  on  a  hill,  three  miles  wcstwardly  from  the  river. 
The  reccion  about  it  was  mountainous ;  the  winters  were  long 
and  dreary ;  the  depth  of  snow  was  often  prodigious,  and  there 
were  no  reticular  roads  for  communication  with  the  countrv 
below.  The  land  was  poor.  Of  comfort  there  was  little  to  be 
gained  there.  Of  the  necessaries  of  life,  what  could  be  had 
were  purchased  with  severe  toil,  hardship,  and  often  danger,  or 

>  From  the  journals  of  Major  Rojijcrs,  the  enlistment  of  Ebenezer  Wehsler  oc. 
A  rare  and  curious  hook,  printed  in  curred  in  1760,  or  when  he  was  about 
London,  in  1TC5,  it  may  be  inferred  that     two-and-twenty. 
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at  least  with  the  apprehension  of  danger ;  for,  altliongh  the 
peace  of  1763  had  put  an  end  to  the  wild  and  cruel  forays  of 
the  Northern  Indians  into  the  settlements  of  New  England,  the 
'  memory  of  those  terrible  midnight  raids  had  not  yet  passed 
away,  and,  in  the  forest  that  stretched  from  Ebenezer  "Webster's 
farm  to  the  frontier  of  Canada,  there  still  lurked,  if  not  roving 
bands,  roving  individual  savages,  whose  visits,  when  innocent 
of  blood,  too  well  suggested  the  horrors  of  a  time  not  long  gone 
by.*  In  such  scenes,  and  in  such  a  life,  he  who  had  "  come 
home  from  the  wars"  with  strong  elements  of  character  to 
settle  down  as  a  farmer  on  the  outposts  of  civilization,  to  be 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  new  town,  to  have  children  bom  to 
him,  to  know  sorrow,  to  struggle  and  to  toil,  was  not  unlikely 
to  become  a  devoted  parent,  a  patriotic  and  respected  citizen, 
and  a  devout  man.  All  these  qualities  and  characteristics,  in 
fact,  belonged  to  Ebenezer  Webster.  He  is  described,  too,  as 
a  man  of  great  firmness,  whose  bearing  and  manner  were 
decisive  ;*  tall  and  erect,  with  a  full  chest,  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  rather  large  and  prominent  features.  Of  education,  save 
what  he  had  given  to  himself,  he  had  none  ;  for  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  he  never  saw  the  interior  of  a  school-house  in 
the  capacity  of  a  pupil.  Yet  it  is  known  that  some  of  the 
earliest  records  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  are  in  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  the  middle  period  of  his  life  he  was  suffi- 
ciently well  educated  to  fulfil,  from  that  time  to  his  death, 

'  When  speaking  once,  at  length,  of  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester, 

his  father  and  mother  and  their  life  in  A  council,   after    the    manner    of   the 

the  log  house,  Mr.  Webster  said :  "  They  churches  in  New  England,  was  asscm> 

endured  together  in  this  hut  all  sorts  of  bled  to  perform  the  ordination.     But  a 

priTations  and  hardships  ;   my  mother  dispute  arose  between  the  council  and 

was  constantly  visited  by  Indians  who  Mr.  Worcester  on  a  point  of  doctrine, 

had  never  before  gone  to  a  white  man's  and  a  long  time  was  spent  in  the  die- 

house  but  to  kill  its  inhabitants,  while  cussion^  the  people  waiting  impatiently 

my  father  perhaps  was  gone,  as  he  fre-  without  for  the  ordination  to  proceed. 

quently  was,  miles  away,  carrying  on  At  length  Judge  Webster  was  appointed 

his  back  the  com  to  be  ground,  which  to  wait  upon  the  council,  and  inquire 

was  to  support  his  family."— (J/JS!fS^.  in  into  the  cause  of  the  delay.     He  ap- 

the  auihor^B  amesnon.)  peared  before   them,   and    heard   their 

•  The  following  anecdote,  illustrating  statement.    "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the 

his  decision  of  character,  is  taken  from  ordination  must  come  on  noto,  and,  if 

a  Memoir  of  him,  published  in  the  New-  you  cannot  assist,  we  must  try  to  get 

Hampshire  Statemnan,  in  1868,  by  George  along  without  you.     The  point  under 

W.  Nesmith,  Esq.    In  1791,  he  was  ap-  discussion  must  be  postponed  to  some 

pointed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  other  day."    The  ordination  ceremonies 

the  town    and  the  church,  to  settle  a  proceeded  without  any  further  delay. 
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with  entire  respectability,  the  functions  of  a  legislator  and  a 
magistrate.* 

He  had  been  married  a  second  time,  as  I  have  said,  not  long 
before  the  shock  sent  through  New  England  from  Bunkei 
Hill  was  felt  in  her  remotest  borders,  and  her  yeomanry  sprang 
to  arms.  Captain  Webster  was  among  the  first  of  them  to  obey 
that  summons.  He  raised  a  company  in  his  own  town,  the 
population  of  which  had  then  become  so  considerable  that  it 
could  furnish  two  hundred  men ;  and,  with  the  other  New- 
Hampshire  troops,  he  and  the  company  which  he  commanded 
were  out  in  nearly  every  campaign  of  the  Revolutionary  "War. 
He  fought  at  Bennington  under  Stark,  and  at  White  Plains ; 
and  he  was  at  West  Point  when  Arnold's  attempt  to  surrender 
that  post  to  the  British  occurred.*  In  the  militia  of  New  Hamp- 
shire he  held  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but,  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  for  a  long  time  generally  called  "  the  captain." 

How  much  he  was  at  home  during  the  war  it  would  of 

*  One  of  his  townsmen  thus  described  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Hamp- 
him  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  son-in-  shire,  and  anxious  to  reach  his  destina- 
law  of  Ezekiel  Webster,  Professor  San-  tion,  Mr.  Webster,  while  ascending  a 
bom  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  1853  :  hill,  observed  an  aged  man  before  him 
**  Of  his  father,  Hon.  Ebcnezcr  Webster,  who  was  driving  a  fine  horse.  His  name 
I  have  a  perfect  recollection,  as  to  form  was  Boynton.  Leaving  his  own  vehicle, 
and  features.  His  stature  was  nearly  Mr.  Webster  jumped  into  Mr.  Boynton's 
six  feet  He  was  compact,  robust,  and  wagon  ;  so  that  "  the  first  thing  I 
well-proportioned,  and,  late  in  life,  in-  knew,"  as  the  old  man  said  afterward, 
dined  to  corpulency.  His  complexion  "  he  was  sitting  beside  me."  But  he 
was  dark,  a  broad  projecting  forehead,  did  not  know  his  passenger  at  that  time, 
eyes  large,  black,  and  piercing,  over-  although  he  engaged  to  drive  him  to 
shadowed  by  heavy  brows.  With  re-  Wilton.  As  they  went  along,  convers- 
spect  to  intellect,  he  was  a  perfect  ex-  ing  about  people  in  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
ample  of  a  strong-minded,  unlettered  Boynton  observed  that  he  had  known 
man ;  of  sound  common  sense,  correct  "  Old  Judge  Webster,  the  father  of 
judgment,  and  tenacious  memory  ;  all  Daniel ; "  he  had  been  '*  out  in  the  Con- 
of  which  desirable  qualities  were  for  tinontal  War  with  him.  I  remember," 
him,  to  some  extent,  a  substitute  for  said  he,  *'  that  he  stood  guard  before 
education.  He  was  a  resolute,  deter-  General  Washington's  headquarters  the 
mined  character,  and  never  easily  turned  night  after  Arnold's  treason.  In  the 
from  his  purpose,  when  once  convinced  morning  General  Washington  asked  him 
that  it  was  right."  —  (Letter  by  Mr.  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him  ;  and  I 
IViomas  H.  PettingUl,  Correspondence  don't  believe  he  slept  a  wink  the  night 
of  Daniel  Webster,  \Q\.\.,\i.fSSi.)  after  that."  (MSS.)  It  was  a  well- 
***A  sergeant  of  his  company  informed  known  tradition  in  New  Hampshire,  de- 
me  that  he  was  among  the  first  [at  Ben-  rived  from  one  of  his  soldiers,  that  when 
nington]  to  scale  the  Tory  breastwork,  he  was  posted  for  that  night  as  officer 
as  it  was  called ;  and  that,  when  he  came  of  the  guard,  at  headquarters.  Washing- 
out  of  the  battle,  he  was  so  covered  ton  sai(l  to  him,  "Captain  Webster,  I 
with  dust  and  powder  that  he  could  believe  I  can  trust  yony — (Mr.  NesmUh*9 
scarcely  be  recognized."  (Mr.  Pettin-  Memoir  in  the  New- 1  [ampere  Statenntm^ 
^\\  ut  Bupra.)    In  1840,  while  travelling  %U  %upra.) 
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course  be  impossible  to  ascertain  now.  But  the  domestic  events 
which  mark  this  portion  of  his  life,  and  render  his  name  and 
character  of  interest  to  the  world,  were  the  births  of  his  two 
sons,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  who  were  the  only  sons  of  his  second 
marriage.  The  former  was  born  on  the  11th  of  April,  1780. 
and  the  latter  on  the  18th  of  January,  1782.*  From  a  colla- 
tion of  all  the  evidence  respecting  the  place  in  which  Daniel 
was  bom,  it  appears  that  his  brother  Ezekiel  and  one  of  his 
sisters  were  bom  in  the  log  house;  that  their  father  built  a 
second  house,  usually  called  a  "  frame  "  house,  near  the  same 
spot ;  and  that,  in  this  second  house,  Daniel  was  bom.  In 
about  a  year  after  his  birth  his  father  removed  to  the  bank  of 
the  Merrimac,  to  the  house  in  which  he  died.* 

"  Elms  Farm,"  as  it  was  afterward  called,  from  the  numbers 
of  fine  elms  which  are  upon  it,  is  the  place  to  which  Captain 
Webster  removed  in  1783.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  at  a  bend 
of  the  Merrimac,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  head  of  that 
river.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  the  township  of  Salisbury ; 
but  in  1828  a  new  town,  including  this  form,  was  set  pff  from 
the  eastern  end  of  Salisbury,  and  called  Franklin.  The  place 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Webster's  father,  of  a  family  whose  name 
was  Call.  They  were  the  first  settlers  upon  it ;  and,  many 
years  before  they  sold  it,  they  had  suffered  terrible  cruelties 
there  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.*   High  ranges  of  hills  enclose 

'  The  children  of  Ebenezer  Webster,  tect  the   inhabitants  of  this  and  the 

bj  his  first  marriage,  were  five — Olle,  neighboring  towns  against  the  Indians, 

a  daughter,  and  Ebenezer,  a  son,  who  The   Indians   made    constant   attacks, 

died   joung ;  Susannah,  bom  October,  often  so  suddenly,  that  they  could  not 

1766,  married  to  John  Ck>lby ;  David,  be  resisted.    A  Mrs.  Gall  ^as  killed  by 

and  Joseph.    The  children  of  the  second  them  on  this  spot,  about  the  year  1775. 

marriage  were  Mehitable,  Abieail,  mar-  The  cellar  of  her  cabin  is  close  by  my 

ried  to  Ifr.  Haddock,  Ezekid,  Daniel,  house.    She  was  an  elderly  woman,  and 

and  Sarah ;  Mehitable  died  unmarried,  her  husband  and  her  son  were  at  work 

For  Sarah,  see  Index.  in  the  field,  not  half  a  mile  off.    Her 

'  A  sketch  of  the  house  in  which  Mr.  daughter-in-law,  with  her  child  in  her 

Webster  was  bom,  drawn  by  Charles  arms,  seeing  the  Indians  coming,  jumped 

Lanman,  Esq.,  and  sanctioned  by  Mr.  in  behind  the  chimney,  hushed  her  baby, 

Webster,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  and  so  avoided  discovery,  and  escaped 

of  his  works.    The  cut  at  the  head  of  death.    This  baby,  whose  name  was  John 

the  present  chapter  is  a  view  of  "  Elms  Call,  I  knew  very  well  when  I  was  a 

Farm,*'  as  it  now  appears.  boy.    My  father  bought  this  phce  of 

'  Mr.   Webster,  in  a   letter  written  that  family.  This  is  one  of  the  very  many 

from  this  sp6t  to  President  Fillmore,  in  border  stories  to  which  I  have  listened 

July,  1852,  says :  "  Under  my  eyes,  at  of  winter  evenings,  in  the  early  part  of 

this  moment.  Is  the  site  of  one  of  the  my  life.    You  will  perceive,  my  dear  sir, 

laat  forts,  built  on  the  frontiers  to  pro-  that  I' am  old  enough  to  begin  to  become 
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the  river  on  both  sides,  but  leaving  a  broad  "intervale"  of 
meadow.  The  two  streams  which  form  the  Merrimac  have 
retained  their  Indian  names.  One,  the  Pemigewasset,  rises  in 
the  White  Mountains,  and  flows  down  their  southern  slopes, 
"  the  beau  ideal  of  a  mountain  stream,"  as  Mr.  Webster  has 
described  it — "  cold,  noisy,  winding,  and  with  banks  of  much 
picturesque  beauty."  *  The  other,  the  Winnepiseogee,  is  the 
outlet  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  discharges  its 
waters  wcstwardly,  until  they  unite  with  those  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  making  a  circuit  of  about  a  himdred  miles  before  they 
reach  the  sea,  through  the  Merrimac,  at  Kewburyport.  Con- 
cord, the  legislative  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  is  fifteen  miles 
below  Franklin,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  From  a  high 
sheep-pasture  on  the  Webster  farm,  through  a  wide  opening  in 
the  hills,  beyond  the  Kearsarge  Mountain,  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  Ascutney  Moimtain,  in  Vermont,  is  visible  ;  and 
from  tlie  same  spot,  looking  nearly  northeast,  Mount  Washing- 
ton, tlie  highest  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  shows  its  snowy 
summit.  On  this  farm  the  boyhood  of  Daniel  Webster  was 
passed. 

No  account  of  his  origin  can  be  complete  without  some 
attempt  to  find  in  his  race  those  remarkable  physical  traits 
which  distinguished  his  person  through  life,  and  which  are  so 
well  known  to  the  world,  in  their  unison  with  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  Fortunatelv,  we  have  his  own  account  of 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  his  family,  given  with  his  accus- 
tomed clearness  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  autobiography.  From 
these  many  of  my  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
tlie  Websters  of  New  England  have,  in  general,  "  light  com- 
plexions, sandy  hair,  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  bushy  eyebrows  ; " 
and  that  they  "  are  rather  slender  than  broad  or  corpulent."  * 
But  he  tells  us  that  his  father  and  his  father's  brothers  were 
very  unlike  in  their  personal  traits ;  that  his  father  resembled 
his  grandmother,  while  his  uncles  resembled  his  grandfather. 

pirrulous  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Franklin,   May  S,    1846.  —  (Correspond' 

Call's  murder,  by  the  Indians,  a  hun-  ew«,  ii.,  225. 

dred  years  ago,  has  little  to  do  with  the  '  Dr.   Noah   Webster,    the    eminent 

legislation  or  diplomacy  of  the  present  lexicographer,  was  of  a  collateral  branch 

time." — (Correspondence^  ii.,  585.)  of  this   family. — (Bio^aphical  Memoir^ 

*  Letter    to    Mr.    Blatchford,    from  Works^  i.) 
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This  grandmother,  his  father's  mother,  was  Susannah  Bach- 
elder,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bachelder,  in  the 
county  of  Rockingham.  She  had  black  hair  and  black  eyes, 
and  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  strength  of  character.  Her 
son,  Mr.  Webster's  father,  inherited  from  her  the  "  Bachelder 
complexion  ; "  her  other  sons  had  the  Webster  characteristics. 
The  same  division  of  the  parental  traits  took  place  in  Mr. 
Webster's  own  generation.  He  himself  has  said  that,  of  his 
four  brothers,  only  one  was  dark  like  himself;  the  other  three 
"  ran  off  into  the  general  characteristics  belonging  to  the 
name." '  In  fact,  however,  I  have  understood  that  his  own 
brother  Ezekiel,  who  is  represented  as  a  model  of  manly 
beauty,  although  his  complexion  was  not  so  dark  as  Daniel's, 
had  black  hair. 

For  which  of  these  two  brothers  there  appeared  to  be  the 
best  chance  of  health  and  longevity,  in  their  earlier  years,  their 
contemporaries  would  not  have  doubted.  Ezekiel  was  a  robust 
youth,  grew  nearly  to  manhood  in  the  healthy  labors  of  a  farm- 
er's son,  who  was  destined  for  a  farmer  himself,  was  afterward 
educated,  and  studied  and  practised  the  law;  but  he  died 
instantly,  without  any  apparent  illness,  at .  the  age  of  forty- 
nine.  Daniel  was  a  sickly  child,  and  for  that  reason  was 
not  put  to  work  upon  the  farm  so  much  as  his  brother ;  yet 
he  lived  to  be  a  man  whose  physical  constitution  and  frame 
seemed  to  be  a  fitting  tabernacle  for  so  great  an  intellect ;  and 
his  last  illness,  in  his  seventy-first  year,  was  almost  the  only 
acute  one  that  he  was  ever  called  to  endure  after  he  had 
grown  up. 

Of  the  mother  of  Daniel  Webster,  there  is  important  testi- 
mony from  her  sons.  That  she  was  a  woman  of  clear  and  vigor- 
ous understanding,  that  she  was  a  tender  and  self-sacrificing 
mother,  and  that  to  her  was  referred  the  final  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion that  was  to  affect  not  only  their  welfare,  but  her  own  and 
that  of  every  other  member  of  her  family,  are  well  authenticated 
facts. 

But  it  was  from  his  father  chiefly,  I  suppose — from  that 
*  Bachelder  complexion,"  physical    and  moral — that  Daniel 

'  Autobiography. 
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Webster  derived  the  marked  qnalities  of  his  nature;'  and  to 
the  father  I  therefore  now  return,  in  order  to  give  my  i*eaderB 
some  idea  of  the  feeling  with  which  his  son  ever  regarded  him, 
before  I  enter  upon  the  narrative  of  that  son's  ehUdhood  and 
youth.  To  me  there  is  something  singularly  attractive  in  the 
image  of  that  tall,  dark  man,  in  form  and  presence  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  earth,*  standing  on  his  not  too  fertile  New-Hamp- 
shire acres,  looking  abroad  into  the  world,  and  comparing  him- 
self with  men  for  whom  Nature  had  done  less  than  she  hsid  for 
him,  but  whom  education  had  placed  where  he  could  not  be 
their  competitor.  I  seem  to  see  his  deep,  black  eye  fall  ten- 
derly on  the  boys  who  are  growing  up  around  him,  marking 
the  elder  for  the  stay  and  staff  of  his  age  in  the  labors  of  home, 
and  setting  apart  the  younger  for  a  life  of  books  and  learning 
and  fame.  He  has  no  concealments  fi'om  his  household ;  and, 
as  time  rolls  on,  all  come  to  know  his  plan.  It  suits  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  a  New-Eng- 
land family.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  undertaking  in  such  a 
house,  to  send  even  one  son  "  to  college."  But  this  man  is  full 
of  resolution.  He  has  a  complexion,  as  General  Stark  said  of 
him,  "  which  burned  gunpowder  will  not  change,"  and  a 
heart,  as  his  great  son  said  of  him,  "  which  he  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  from  a  lion."  Moreover,  he  is  one  of  that  kind  of 
men  who  live  for  tlieir  children  ;  and  he  knows  that  in  his 
laborious  life  he  has  nothing  else  for  which  to  live.  His  own 
want  of  early  education,  he  thinks,  shall  be  compensated  by 
that  which  he  will  give  to  this  intelligent,  though  feeble, 
youngest  boy ;  and  he  and  the  elder  lad  will  extort  from 
tlieir  ''  stu])born  glebe  "  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  work 
of  love. 

He   came,   it   may  readily  be  supposed,   not  suddenly  or 
hastily  to  this  resolution.    To  the  age  of  fourteen,  Daniel — who 

1  Writing  to  his  son  Fletcher,  in  1810,  of  understanding.    If  I  had  had  many 

respecting  the  name  to  be  given  to  his  boys,  I  should  have  called  one  of  them 

eldest  grandson,  Mr.  Webster  said  :  "  I  *  Bachelder.*  "      The   boy  in  question, 

believe  we  are  all  indebted  to  my  father's  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster's  eldest  son,  was 

mother  for  a  large  portion  of  the  little  named  for  his  grandfather, 

sense  and  character  which  belongs  to  '  Mr.  Webster  always  said  that  his 

us.     Her  name  was  Susannah  Bachel-  father  was  the  handsomest  man  he  had 

dor ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergy-  ever  seen,  excepting  his  brother  £ze< 

man,  and  a  wonhin  of  uncommon  strength  kiel. 
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bad  been  taugbt  to  read  at  home,  by  his  mother  or  his  elder 
sisters,  so  early  that  he  never  afterward  could  remember  when 
ho  could  not  read  the  Bible — ^had  no  other  advantages  of  educa- 
tion than  such  as  he  could  obtain  at  tlie  poor  town-schools, 
which  were  kept  only  during  a  part  of  the  year.  But  his  own 
words  will  best  describe  how  this  was  managed,  and  to  what  it 
amounted : 

"  I  do  not  remember  when  or  by  whom  I  was  taught  to  read,  because 
I  cannot,  and  never  could,  recollect  a  tune  when  I  could  not  read  the 
Bible.  I  suppose  I  was  taught  by  my  mother,  or  by  my  elder  sisters.  My 
fiither  seemed  to  have  no  higher  object  in  the  world  than  to  educate  his 
children  to  the  full  extent  of  his  very  limited  ability.  No  means  were 
within  his  reach,  generally  speaking,  but  the  small  town-schools.  These 
were  kept  by  teachers,  sufficiently  indifferent,  in  the  several  neighborhoods 
of  the  township,  each  a  small  part  of  the  year.  To  these  I  was  sent  with 
the  other  children. 

"  When  the  school  was  in  our  neighborhood,  it  was  easy  to  attend ; 
when  it  removed  to  a  more  distant  district,  I  followed  it,  still  living  at 
home.  While  yet  quite  young,  and  in  winter,  I  was  sent  daily  two  and  a 
half  or  three  miles  to  the  school.  When  it  removed  still  farther,  my 
father  sometimes  boarded  me  out  in  a  neighboring  family,  so  that  I 
could  still  be  in  the  school.  A  good  deal  of  this  was  an  extra  care, 
more  than  had  been  bestowed  on  my  elder  brothers,  and  originating  in  a 
conviction  of  the  slendemess  and  frailty  of  my  constitution,  which  was 
thought  not  likely  ever  to  allow  me  to  pursue  a  robust  occupation. 

^'  In  these  schools,  nothing  was  taught  but  reading  and  writing ;  and, 
as  to  these,  the  first  I  generally  could  perform  better  than  the  teacher, 
and  the  last  a  good  master  could  hardly  instruct  me  in ;  writing  was  so 
laborious^  irksome,  and  repulsive  an  occupation  to  me  always.  My  mas- 
ters used  to  tell  me  that  they  feared,  after  all,  my  fingers  were  destined  for 
tiie  plough-tail." ' 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  boy  Daniel  Webster  at  about 
the  period  when  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  laid.  The  strong  good  sense  and  intel- 
ligent patriotism  of  the  father  acted  upon  that  great  national 
event.*    JBKs  townsmen  had  been  accustomed  to  intrust  to  him 


>  Antobiogniphy,  written  by  Mr.  Web-  Constitution,  and  requested  me,  if  I  erer 

iter  in  1880.  had  an  opportunity,  to  do  something  to 

*  Mr.  Webster  once  repeated  to  me,  perpetuate  it     It  is  well  known  that 

wich  great  pride,  a  little  speech  made  by  when  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire 

hto  father  ^fore  giving  his  vote  for  the  first  assembled,   in  February,    1788,  a 


])l:iy  was  necessarily  allowed  to  1)0  his  eliiet* 
The  hoy  luH-ame  an  adept  in  it.  lie  }'hi 
long  summer  days  when  he  could  not  work, . 
companion,  in  his  field-sports,  a  certain  batt< 
dier  and  sailor,  who  had  deserted  from  tl 
Bunker  Hill,  and,  having  come  with  a  New-E 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  settled  himself 
on  the  Webster  farm.  From  this  man,  or  w 
the  art  of  angling,  which  remained  a  passior 
life.  He  apostrophizes  this  odd  character  in 
as  Hamlet  did  Yorick. 

'^Thou  hast' carried  me  on  thy  back  a  tho 

was  a  phrase  that  rushed  to  his  memory  w 
become  a  pillar  of  the  state,  he  wrote  this  t 
Wise: 

^^  Early  and  deeply  religious,  my  father  had  si 
natural  gaycty ;  he  delighted  to  have  some  one  aboi 

majority  of  the  delegates  were  found  to  ment  which  will  < 

be  under  instructions  from  their  towns  national  debt — tl 

to  vote  against  t^e  Constitution.     This  for  the  Revoluti 

was  the  case  with  Colonel  Webster.    But  bound  in  honor 

the  convention  was  adjourned  to  meet  charge.      Besides 

again  in  June ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  lead  of  Washingt 

Colonel  Webster  obtained  from  his  con-  of  war,  and  I  ha 

stituents  permission  to  vote  according  to  llis  name  is  8ubs< 

his  own  judgment     When  the  vote  was  tion.     He  will  n( 

about  to  be  taken,  he  rose,  and  said :  shall  vote  for  its 
"  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the  I  have  taken 


■■■ 
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a  humorous  vein.  A  character  of  this  sort,  one  Robert  Wise,  with  whose 
adventures,  as  I  learned  them  from  himself,  I  could  fill  a  small  book,  was 
a  near  neighbor,  and  a  sort  of  humble  companion  for  a  great  many  years. 
He  was  a  Yorksliire  man;  had  been  a  sailor;  was  with  Byng  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  had  been  a  soldier ;  deserted  from  the  garrison  of  Gibral- 
tar; travelled  through  Spain  and  France  and  Holland;  was  taken  up 
afterward,  severely  punished,  and  sent  back  to  the  army ;  was  in  the 
battle  of  Minden ;  had  a  thousand  stories  of  the  yellow-haired  Prince 
Ferdinand ;  was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Boston,  with  the  troops 
brought  out  by  General  Gage ;  fought  at  Bunker  Hill ;  deserted  to  our 
ranks ;  served  with  the  New-Hampshire  troops  in  all  the  succeeding  cam- 
paigns, and,  at  the  peace,  built  a  little  cottage  in  the  comer  of  our  field, 
and  lived  there  to  an  advanced  old  age.  He  was  my  Izaae  Walton,  He 
Lad  a  wife,  but  no  child.  He  loved  me,  because  I  would  read  the  newb- 
papers  to  him,  containing  the  accounts  of  battles  in  the  European  war^. 
He  had  twice  deserted  from  the  English  king,  and  once  at  least  com- 
mitted treason  as  well  as  desertion;  but  he  had  still  a  British  heart. 
When  I  have  read  to  him  the  details  of  the  victories  of  Howe,  and  Jervis, 
etc.,  I  remember  he  was  excited  almost  to  convulsions,  and  would  relieve  his 
excitement  by  a  gush  of  exulting  tears.  He  finally  picked  up  a  fatherless 
child,  took  him  home,  sent  him  to  school,  and  took  care  of  him,  only,  as 
he  said,  that  he  might  have  some  one  to  read  the  newspaper  to  him.  He 
could  never  read  himself  Alas,  poor  Robert  I  I  have  never  so  attained 
the  narrative  art  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  others  as  thou,  with  thy  York- 
shire tongue,  hast  held  mine.  Thou  hast  carried  me  many  a  mile  on  thy 
back,  paddled  me  over  and  over,  and  up  and  down  the  stream,  and 
given  whole  days  in  aid  of  my  boyish  sports,  and  asked  no  meed  but 
that,  at  night,  I  would  sit  down  at  thy  cottage  door,  and  read  to 
thee  some  passage  of  thy  country*s  glory  I  Thou  wast  indeed  a  true 
Briton." ' 

It  was  in  this  happy  childhood  that  he  began  those  habits 
of  minute  observation  of  nature,  which  all  who  ever  knew  him 
knew  to  be  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics,  and  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures.  Then,  for  example,  he  saw  and  never  forgot 
how  the  salmon  and  the  shad,  as  they  came  up  the  Merrimac, 
"  shook  hands,  and  parted "  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
streams  which  make  that  river,  "  the  shad  all  going  into  the 
lakes,  and  the  salmon  all  keeping  up  the  mountain  torrent, 
which  they  continued  to  ascend,  as  used  to  be  said,  until  their 
back  fins  were  out  of  the  water."  *  Then,  too,  he  first  began  to 
notice  how  the  river  was  deepening  its  channel ;  a  phenomenan 

'  Autobiography.  *  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  tU  tupra. 
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in  wliat  he  calls  ^^  the  phflofiophj  of  Btreams,"  which  he  con- 
tinued, at  intervals,  to  note  from  those  bank  for  fifty  years.' 
Then,  also,  he  must  have  acquired  that  strong  love  of  agricul- 
ture which  never  left  him ;  for  at  no  period  of  his  life,  after 
boyhood,  could  he  have  seen  much  of  practical  farming,  until 
he  became  possessed  of  his  father's  property ;  and  I  imagine 
that  this  is  not  a  propensity  which  educated  men  often  acquire 
after  they  have  become  cultivated  and  busy  men  of  the  world. 
In  this  easy  and  expanding  life,  overcoming,  each  year,  some- 
thing of  the  ailments  of  his  childhood,  he  grew  to  be  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  imbibed  most  of  those  tastes  which  ever  afi;er- 
ward  drew  him,  when  he  could  release  himself  from  contact 
with  man,  into  the  closest  communion  with  Nature. 

In  this  period  also  we  are  to  find  the  early  infiuences  which 
gave  a  peculiar  tinge  and  fervor  to  his  patriotic  feelings — ^feel- 
ings that  always  carried  his  love  of  country,  by  emotions  whose 
sources  lay  deep  in  an  emotional  nature,  to  the  history  of  what 
had  been  done  and  suffered  in  order  to  make  a  country.  For 
we  are  to  remember  that  at  his  paternal  fireside  sat  and  talked, 
in  the  long  winter  evenings,  one  who  had  been  an  actor,  first  in 
the  great  war  by  which  our  fathers  helped  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  extinguish  the  power  of  France  on  tliis  continent,  and 
then  in  that  otlier  war  for  independence,  by  which  the  unre- 
quited and  misgoverned  provinces  severed  themselves  from  the 
parent  state.  Whoever  seeks  to  know  what  it  was  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  character  of  Daniel  Webster  tliat  gave  such  a 
glow  to  the  eloquence,  and  such  a  breadth  to  the  patriotism  of 
his  after-years,  whenever  and  wherever  American  liistory  con- 
nected itself  with  American  nationality,  must  go  back  to  that 
fireside,  and  listen  in  imagination  to  the  tales  which  his  young 
heart  drank  from  his  fathers  lips. 

Finally,  we  must  go  to  this  period  as  the  time  when  the 
religious  tendencies,  which  Nature  had  implanted  in  his  tem- 
perament, received  their  first  impulses  and  their  early  develop- 
ment. Whatever  may  have  been  his  imperfections  or  his  fail- 
ings, his  religious  feelings  were  always  deep  and  fervent ;  and 
in  all  the  successes  or  vicissitudes  or  sorrows  of  his  life,  they 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  ui  supra. 
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grew  stronger  and  stronger  to  the  liour  of  his  death.  All  that 
need  now  be  said  of  the  special  form  of  Christian  faith  under 
which  his  childhood  was  passed  is,  that  it  was  doubtless  that 
which  was  derived  from  the  Puritans.  But  its  spirit,  as  it  pro- 
vailed  in  his  father's  house  and  in  his  father's  life,  is  all  com- 
prehended in  two  emphatic  words,  which  he  applied  to  his 
parent,  and  which  described  him  as  "  religious,  but  not  sour."  * 

What  he  had  learned  of  books,  at  this  time,  we  are  partly 
told  by  himself  in  his  autobiography.  A  small  circulating 
library  had  been  established  in  the  neighborhood  by  his  father 
and  other  persons,  and  among  the  books  wliich  he  obtained 
from  it  was  the  Spectator.  Fond  of  poetry,  lie  went  at  once  to 
the  criticism  on  Chevy  Chase,  for  the  sake  of  the  verses  which 
are  cited.  "  I  could  not  understand,"  he  says,  "  why  it  was 
necessary  that  the  author  of  the  Spectator  should  take  such 
great  pains  to  prove  that  Chevy  Chase  was  a  good  story; 
that  was  the  last  thing  I  doubted."  Of  other  poetry,  he  knew 
the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts ;  and  he  informs  us  that  he 
could  repeat  them  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  There  never 
was,  in  truth,  a  time  in  his  subsequent  life  when  lie  could  not 
Tepeat  them,  as  many  can  attest  who  have  heard  him  do  so  with 

> "  He  had  in  him/'  says  Mr.  Web-  his  business  with  his  nephew,  and  ro- 
ster, what  I  coUect  to  have  been  the  turned  home.  Soon  the  rumor  was  cir- 
character  of  some  of  the  old  Puritans,  culated  that  Judge  Webster  had  been 
He  was  deeply  religious,  but  not  sour,  seen  in  a  dancing-hall.  A  member  of 
On  the  contrary,  good-humored,  face-  his  church  entered  a  complaint,  requir- 
tiona,  showing  even  in  his  age,  with  a  ing  satisfaction  for  this  reproach.  Par- 
contagious  lauch,  teeth  all  as  white  as  son  Worcester  suggested  a  written  ac- 
alabaster,  gentle,  soft,  playful,  and  yet  knowledgmcnt  Judge  Webster  replied 
having  a  heart  in  him  that  he  seemed  to  tliat  he  would  put  nothing  on  file,  but 
have  borrowed  from  a  lion.  He  could  that  he  would  make  an  oral  confession 
frown — ft  frown  it  was — but  cheerful-  before  the  congregation.  Accordingly, 
ness,  good-humor,  and  smiles  composed  on  the  next  Sunday,  after  the  forenoon 
luB  most  usual  aspect'^ — (Letter  to  R,  M.  exercises  were  closed,  he  rose  in  his 
MaUhford,  Et^.,  May  3,  1846.  Corre-  place,  and  said :  "  A  few  days  since,  I 
^pondenct^  vol.  li.,  p.  227.)  had  some  business  with  my  nephew, 
^r.  Nesmith  relates  the  following  Stephen  Bohonon ;  went  up  to  his  house, 
specimen  of  his  humor  :  He  had  a  found  him  in  the  hall  of  the  tavern,  in- 
nephew,  Stephen  Bohonon  by  name,  structing  the  youth  in  dancing.  They 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  company  were  in  the  midst  of  a  dance  when  I 
at  West  Point,  and  afterward  lived  at  entered  the  hall.  I  took  a  seat,  and 
the  **  South  Road  "  village,  in  Salisbury,  waited  until  the  dance  was  closed ;  took 
One  day,  having  some  business  with  his  the  earliest  opportunity  to  do  my  errand 
nephew,  he  went  to  this  village,  and  with  Stephen ;  found  the  young  people 
found  him  teaching  the  young  people  of  civil  and  orderly ;  saw  nothing  improper, 
the  neighborhood  to  dance.  He  entered  Now,  if,  in  all  this,  I  have  offended  any 
the  hall  where  the  dancing  was  going  on,  of  my  weaker  brethren,  I  am  sorry  foi 
•uid,  after  waiting  a  short  time,  finished  W^—{NeiD'HajnpsIiire  Stataman.) 
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singular  felicity,  sometimes  with  a  serious  and  sometimes  with 
a  liumorouB  application.  No  other  sacred  poetry  ever  appeared 
to  bini  60  aflfecting  and  devout. 

He  also  read,  at  this  time,  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and 
learned  to  repeat  the  whole  of  it.  This  was  done  systematically ; 
for,  he  says,  "  we  had  so  few  books,  that  to  read  them  once  or 
twice  was  nothing.  We  thought  they  were  all  to  be  got  by 
lieart."  But  with  a  fondness  of  recollection,  that  will  cause  all 
who  remember  the  arrival  of  a  new  year's  almanac  in  such  a  home 
to  undei-stand  him  when  he  pronounces  it  "an  acquisition,'^ 
he  relates  how  he  one  night  rose  from  his  bed,  after  a  dispute 
with  Ezekiel  about  a  couplet  of  poetry  at  the  head  of  the  April 
page  in  the  new  annual,  groped  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  lighted 
a  candle,  and  went  to  find  the  little  pamphlet  in  a  distant  room. 
He  reached  the  object  of  his  search,  ascertained  that  he  was 
wrong  in  his  quotation,  returned  to  his  chamber,  blew  out  his 
candle,  and  went  to  bed.  But,  in  his  literary  eagerness,  he  had 
come  very  near  burning  down  the  house.  A  spark  fix)m  the 
candle  had  set  fire  to  some  cotton  clothes  in  the  room  where 
the  almanac  had  been  left,  and  where  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, of  the  age  of  eighty,  was  sleeping.  The  flames  had 
caught  some  of  the  furniture,  and  even  part  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  room.  Luckily,  he  saw  the  light  before  he  fell  asleep. 
It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  midwinter;  and 
winter  in  Xcw  Hampshire  is  no  genial  season.  He  sprang 
from  his  bed,  and  roused  the  family  by  a  sharp  cry.  His 
father's  presence  of  mind  saved  the  house. 

Beyond  such  acquisitions  as  were  made  at  home,  and  the 
verv  little  that  he  obtained  at  the  town  schools,  he  is  not  known 
to  have  had  any  other  learning  down  to  the  time  when  his  father 
determined  to  send  him  away  for  other  advantages.  But  I  must 
not  leave  this  period  of  his  first  school-days  without  mentioning 
his  masters,  whose  names  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
their  connection  with  his,  and  by  his  affectionate  fidelity  to  all 
early  associations.  Two  of  them  were  Thomas  Chase  and  James 
Tappan.  Of  neither  of  these  pedagogues,  however,  could  it 
piobably  be  said  that  the  neighbors  were  much  astonished  by 
what  they  carried  in  tlieir  heads. 

The  good  folk  of  Salisbiirj'  were  well  aware  that  there  were 
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institutions  and  teachers  not  far  off,  that  could  do  rather  more 
for  their  children,  when  the  time  came,  than  Master  Chase  or 
Master  Tappan.  But  the  district  schools  of  New  England  have 
been,  from  the  first,  the  intellectual  nurseries  of  the  land ;  and 
it  was  in  these  that  the  two  worthies  above  named  dispensed 
such  food  for  infant  minds  as  they  had  to  give.  It  is  related  of 
Thomas  Chase,  by  Mr.  Everett,  I  presume  on  Mr.  Webster's 
authority,  that  he  could  read  tolerably  well,  and  wrote  a  good 
hand,  but  that  spelling  was  not  his  forte,^  As  Mr.  Webster 
was  but  three  or  four  years  old  when  he  attended  Master  Chase, 
the  orthography  of  the  teacher  was  not  perhaps  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. Tappan  came  after  him,  and  had  somewhat  higher 
qualifications.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  to  be  always 
tenderly  remembered  by  his  pupil,  and  to  receive  from  him 
more  substantial  tokens  of  affectionate  recognition  than  the 
words,  however  graceful  and  touching  they  were,  that  came  to 
the  aged  teacher  from  a  pen  whose  faculty  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  and  consolation  was  scarcely  less  than  its 
power  to  address  and  control  the  understandings  of  men. 

There  was  also  a  third  master,  whose  name  Mr.  Webster 
has  commemorated  in  an  especial  manner,  in  connection  wiUi 
the  first  time  that  he  ever  saw  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  William  Hoyt,  who  taught  the  school 
in  Salisbury  for  many  years,  and  who  also  fulfilled  the  function 
of  keeping  a  small  shop.  Mr.  Webster  has  not  directly  said 
that  he  attended  Hoyt's  school,  but,  from  his  account  of  him, 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  inferred  that  he  did : 

"  WiDiam  Hoyt  was  for  many  years  teacher  of  our  country  school  in 
Salisbury.  I  do  not  call  it  village  school,  because  there  was  at  that  time 
no  village ;  and  boys  came  to  school  in  the  winter,  the  only  season  in  which 
schools  were  usually  open,  from  distances  of  several  miles,  wading  through 
the  snow  or  running  upon  its  crust,  with  their  curly  heads  of  hair  often 
whitened  with  frost  from  their  own  breath.  I  knew  William  Hoyt  well, 
and  *  every  truant  knew.'  He  was  an  austere  man,  but  a  good  teacher 
of  children.  He  had  been  a  printer  in  Newburyport,  wrote  a  very  fair 
and  excellent  hand,  was  a  good  reader,  and  did  teach  boys,  that  which  so 
few  masters  can  or  will  do,  to  read  well  themselves.  Beyond  this,  and 
perhaps  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  grammar,  his  attainments  did  not 

*  Biographical  Memoir,  Works,  vol.  i.,  xxi. 
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extend.  He  had  brought  with  him  into  the  town  a  little  property,  which 
he  took  very  good  care  of.  He  rather  loved  money ;  of  aU  the  cases  of 
nouns,  preferring  the  possessive.  He  also  kept  a  little  shop  for  the  sale  of 
various  commodities,  in  the  house  exactly  over  the  way  from  this.  I  do 
not  know  how  old  I  was,  but  I  remember  having  gone  into  his  shop  one 
day,  and  bought  a  small  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  with  the  Constitniion 
of  the  United  States  printed  on  its  two  sides.  From  this  I  learned  either 
that  there  was  a  constitution,  or  that  there  were  thirteen  States.  I  remon- 
ber  to  have  read  it,  and  have  known  more  or  less  of  it  ever  sinca  William 
Hoyt  and  his  wife  lie  buried  in  the  graveyard  under  our  eye,  on  my  farm, 
near  the  graves  of  my  own  family.  He  left  no  children.  I  suppose  that 
this  little  handkerchief  was  purchased  about  the  time  I  was  eight 
years  old,  as  I  remember  listening  to  the  conversation  of  my  &ther 
and  Mr.  Thompson  upon  political  events  which  happened  in  the  year 
1790."  > 

About  the  year  1791,  his  father,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature  at  various  times,  was  made 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  in  which 
he  lived.  It  was  the  practice  in  New  Hampshire,  at  that  day, 
to  constitute  this  court  by  the  appointment  of  a  lawyer  as  pre- 
siding judge,  and  to  associate  with  him  two  assistant  judges, 
who  were  generally  called  "  side  justices."  The  latter  were 
commonly  selected  from  among  the  substantial  farmers.  They 
sat  in  court  at  the  trial  of  causes ;  and,  as  all  the  judges  had  the 
right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  sum  up  the  case  to  the  jury, 
the  several  members  of  the  com*t  might  differ  on  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  jury  on  the  facts.  There  was,  however,  much  busi- 
ness transacted  at  those  courts  which  was  not  strictly  judicial, 
but  rather  administrative  and  prudential,  relating  to  the  affaii-s 
of  the  county,  and  requiring  strong  good  sense,  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, and  activity  of  mind — qualities  which  Judge  Webster  pos- 

*  Memorandum  dictated  to  Mr.  Blatch-  dear ;  and  a  cotton  handkerchief  could 

ford,  at  Franklin,  October  29,   1850. —  be  made  and  printed  for  a  few  cents. 

(CorTe9p(mdencef  ii.,  398.)  But  I  fear  that,  however  durable  may 

It  was  a  good  deal  the  practice  in  have  been  the  impression  pro<iuced  by  a 

the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  the  be-  few  readin^^s  on  the  mind  of  such  a  boy 

ginning  of  the  present  century,  to  print  as  Daniel  Webster,  the  impression  of 

such  documents  on  the  cotton  handker-  the  types  on  his  pocket-handkerchief 

chiefs  sold  through  the  country.     Many  could  not  have  lasted  long  after  its  first 

of  my  readers  will  remember  the  Dec-  immersion  in  water.     My  own  recollcc- 

laration  of  Independence,  Washington's  tion  of  these  specimens  of  our  infant 

FareweU  Addre3.««,  as  well  as  the  Consti-  manufactures  is,  that  they  were  very  at- 

tution,  so  printed.     It  may  have  been  a  tractive  to  the  youthful  mind,  but  that 

rude,  but  it  was  a  happy  thought,  with  the  housewives  generally  held  that  they 

whomsoever  it  originated.     Paper  was  "  wouldn't  wash." 
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sessed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  position  of  "  side  justice," 
when  filled  by  such  a  man,  was  a  highly  useful  and  respectable 
one.  There  was  a  salary  attached  to  the  office,  amounting  to 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  Mr.  Webster  says 
was  "  a  sum  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  family."  It  is 
not  probable  tliat  this  increase  of  liis  income  caused  Judge 
Webster  to  decide  immediately  to  give  Daniel  a  collegiate 
education,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the  time  came 
for  that  decision,  he  felt  that  this  salary  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant aid  to  him  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  If  his  pecuniary 
circumstances  had  been  such  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  the 
whole  of  this  sum  to  his  youngest  son's  expenses  at  college,  it 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  sequel  did  not  show  that  the  judicial  salary 
could  meet  what  the  excellent  parent  finally  had  to  do. 

Daniel  was  eleven  years  old  when  this  improvement  in  his 
father's  affairs  took  place.  He  passed  three  or  four  years  more 
in  the  kind  of  life  which  he  thus  describes :  "  I  read  what 
I  could  get  to  read,  went  to  school  when  I  could ;  and,  when 
not  at  school,  was  a  farmer's  youngest  boy,  not  good  for  much 
for  want  of  health  and  strength,  but  was  expected  to  do  some- 
thing." *  At  the  end  of  thi^  time,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  his 
father  disclosed  to  him  his  purpose  to  give  him  a  better  educa- 
tion than  he  had  been  able  to  afford  to  his  elder  sons.  But  it 
does  not  appear,  by  what  can  be  gathered  from  a  collation  of 
Mr.  Webster's  autobiography  and  portions  of  his  correspond- 
ence, that  he  understood  at  this  time  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to 
college,  or  that  his  father  mentioned  the  subject  of  his  educa- 
tion to  him  in  reference  to  such  a  step.  What  occurred  in 
1795,  however,  can  be  related  by  no  one  else  as  he  has  re- 
lated it,  and  I  therefore  transcribe  his  own  touching  account 
of  it: 

"  Of  a  hot  day  in  July,  it  must  have  been  in  one  of  the  last  years  of 
Washington's  administration,  I  was  making  hay  with  my  father,  just 
where  I  now  see  a  remaining  elm-tree.  About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
the  Honorable  Abiel  Foster,  M.  C,  who  lived  in  Canterbury,  six  miles  ofl'. 
called  at  the  house,  and  came  into  the  field  to  see  my  father.  He  was  a 
worthy  man,  coUege-leamed,  and  had  been  a  minister,  but  was  not  a 

*  Autobiography. 
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person  of  any  considerable  natural  power.  My  father  was  Ms  friend  and 
supporter.  He  talked  a  while  in  the  field,  and  went  on  his  way.  When 
he  was  gone,  my  father  called  mc  to  him,  and  we  sat  down  beneath  the 
elm,  on  a  hay-cock.  He  said,  ^  My  son,  that  is  a  worthy  man ;  he  is  a 
member  of  Congress ;  he  goes  to  Philadelphia,  and  gets  six  dollars  a  day, 
while  I  toil  here.  It  is  because  he  had  an  education,  which  I  never  had. 
If  I  had  hud  his  early  education  I  should  have  been  in  Philadelphia  in  his 
place.  I  came  near  it  as  it  was.  But  I  missed  it,  and  now  I  must  work 
bere.^  ^  My  dear  father,*  said  I,  ^  you  shall  not  work.  Brother  and  I  will 
work  for  you,  and  will  wear  our  hands  out,  and  you  shall  rest'  And  I 
remember  to  have  cried,  and  I  cry  now  at  the  recollection.  *  My  child,* 
said  he,  '  it  is  of  no  importance  to  me.  I  now  live  but  for  my  children.  I 
could  not  give  your  elder  brothers  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  but  I  can 
do  something  for  you.  Exert  yourself,  improve  your  opportunities,  learn, 
learn,  and,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  not  need  to  go  through  the  hard- 
ships which  I  have  undergone,  and  which  have  made  me  an  old  man 
before  my  time."  * 

AYlien  the  next  spring  arrived,  his  father  took  an  important 
step,  but  still  without  informing  him  that  he  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  college,  and  apparently  without  having  definitively 
decided  that  point  in  his  own  mind.  In  1781  there  had  been 
founded  at  Exeter,  by  the  Ilonorable  John  Phillips,  an  institu- 
tion, which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  It  has  always  been  conducted  like  some  of  the 
great  schools  in  England ;  that  is  to  say,  the  boys  are  lodged  in 
the  houses  of  respectable  families  in  the  town,  and  they  attend 
a  school  that  is  held  in  the  academy  building  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  rooms  for  the  different 
classes.  Its  principal,  in  Mr.  Webster's  time,  and  for  forty 
years  afterward,  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  instructors  of  youth  that  this  country  has  produced. 

To  this  institution  vounor  Webster  was  taken  bv  his  father  in 
May,  1790.'  lie  had  never  been  from  home  before,  and  the 
change,  he  says,  overpowered  him.  lie  found  himself  among 
ninety  boys,  who  had  seen  more,  and  appeared  to  know  more 
than  he  did ;  "  and  I  scarcely  remained,"  he  adds,  ''  master  of 
my  own  senses."     But  this  probably  soon  wore  off,  on  all  occa- 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford. — ( Corrc-  who  was  accounted  the  wit  of  the  fam- 
fpondnicc^  ii.,  228.)  ily.     lie  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  thai 

*  Mr.  Webster  had  an  elder  half-  Daniel  was  sent  to  .school  in  order  to 
brother,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  and  make  him  "  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  boys.'' 
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fiions,  at  least,  but  one.  He  was  put  into  the  lowest  class,  and 
b^an  English  grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  given  by  Mr.  Everett,  as  a  proof  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  progress  :  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  usher  *  said  to  him 
one  morning,  "  Webster,  you  will  pass  into  the  other  room,  and 
join  a  higher  class;"  and  added,  "Boys,  you  will  take  your 
final  leave  of  Webster — ^you  will  never  see  him  again."  *  That 
he  was  transferred  to  a  higher  class,  in  rather  a  marked  manner, 
was  told  by  himself  to  one  of  his  early  friends,  who  has  added 
the  foUovnng  explanation  of  the  occurrence,  as  he  received  it 
from  Mr.  Webster : 

"  The  incident  related  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  Memoir  of  Mr.  Webster, 
respecting  his  elevation  to  a  higher  class,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
at  the  academy  in  Exeter,  needs,  I  think,  a  little  correction  or  explanation, 
in  order  to  present  its  most  important  bearing  upon  his  future  life. 
When  his  first  term  at  Exeter  was  near  its  close,  the  usher  said :  '  Web- 
ster, you  may  stop  a  few  minutes  after  school ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.' 
When  the  other  scholars  had  gone,  the  usher  asked  him  whether  be 
intended  to  return  to  the  academy  after  the  vacation.  The  answer  indi- 
cated something  like  reluctance.  It  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  usher,  that  Webster's  rustic  manners  and  unfashionable  raiment  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  some  of  his  associates,  who,  in  every 
respect,  except  habiliments  and  external  accomplishments,  were  greatly  his 
inferiors.  The  inference  was  justly  drawn  that  the  academy  was  in  danger 
of  losing  an  estimable  and  promising  pupil,  while  it  retained  others  who 
gave  no  promise  of  doing  honor  to  that  distinguished  seminary.  The 
usher,  therefore,  judiciously  and  kindly  remarked  to  Mr.  Webster  that  he 
was  a  better  scholar  than  any  in  his  class ;  that  he  learned  more  readily 
and  easily  than  they  did ;  and,  if  he  would  return  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  term,  he  should  be  put  into  a  higher  class,  and  should  no 
longer  be  hindered  in  his  progress  by  those  boys  who  cared  more  for 
play  and  dress  than  for  solid  improvement.  '  These  were  the  first  truly 
encouraging  words,'  said  Mr.  Webster,  *  that  I  ever  received  with  regard 
to  my  studies.  I  then  resolved  to  return,  and  pursue  them  with  diligence 
and  so  much  ability  as  I  possessed.'  Probably  the  kindness  and  good  judg- 
ment of  the  usher  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of 
Mr.  Webster's  aft«r-life."  • 

In  October  he  went  home  for  a  short  vacation,  and  then 

>  Nicholas  Emery,  afterward  an  emi-  *  Letter  by  J.  W.  McGaw,  Esq.,  of 

nentlawyerand  judge  in  Portland,  Maine.  Bangor,  November  16,   1852.  —  (Vorre- 

•  Biographical  Memoir. — (  Works^   i.,  spondence^  i.,  48-52.) 
xxir.) 
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returned  to  the  academy,  and  began  the  Latin  grammar.  Dr. 
Abbot  was  absent  on  account  of  indisposition,  and  a  very  young 
usher  was  fulfilling  a  part  of  the  doctor's  duties.  This  was 
Joseph  Stevens  liuckminster,  whose  early  maturity,  personal 
graces,  scholarship,  piety,  and  eloquence,  left  an  impression  in 
New  England  that  is  even  now  but  little  weakened,  although 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  his  character  became 
sanctified  in  that  community,  by  an  early  death,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.*  In  1796,  Buckminster  was  an  advanced  pupil 
of  the  academy,  where  he  had  won  great  distinction  as  a 
scholar,  and  wlierc  his  moral  excellence,  and  the  fascination 
of  his  manners,  had  made  him  the  idol  of  all  connected  with 
the  institution. 

To  this  youthful  and  brilliant  teacher,  younger  than  him- 
self, Webster's  first  exercises  in  Latin  were  recited.  It  was 
Buckminster  who  first  endeavored  to  overcome  in  the  pupil  a 
native  diffidence,  which  will  astonish  any  reader,  who  now 
learns,  for  the  first  time,  that  Daniel  Webster  could  not,  when 
a  boy,  make  a  school  declamation.  This  fact,  which  would 
scarcely  bo  credited  on  any  otiicr  testimon/,'  than  his  own,  was 
recorded  by  him  in  his  autobiography  with  perfect  frankness, 
and  with  his  usual  precision,  and  is  therefore  to  be  accepted 
just  as  he  states  it : 

*'  I  bolicvo  I  made  tokTablc  progress  in  most  branches  which  I  attended 
to  while  in  this  school ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do — ^I  could 
not  make  a  declamation.  I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.  Tlie  kind 
and  excellent  Buckminster  sought,  espccialh^  to  persuade  me  to  perform 
the  exercise  of  declamation  like  other  bo3's,  but  I  could  not  do  it.  Many 
a  piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse  in  my  own  room, 
over  and  over  again,  yet,  when  the  day  came,  Avhen  the  school  collected  to 
hear  declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  to 
mv  seat,  I  could  not  raise  mvself  from  it.  Sometimes  the  instructors 
frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always  pressed  and 
entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I  would  venture,  but  I  could  never  com- 
mand sufficient  resolution.  AVhen  the  occasion  Avas  over,  I  went  home,  and 
wept  bitter  tears  of  mortification." ' 

It  woidd  have  been  interesting  if  he   had   added  a  few 

*  Buckminster  was  bom  May  26, 1 784  ;  '  Autobiography.  —  (  Correfjxmdenee^ 

entered  Harvard  College  in  July,  1797;    vol.  i.,  p.  U.) 
graduated  in  1800 ;  died  in  1812. 
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words  more,  and  had  given  lis  his  own  recollection  of  the 
time  when  this  timidity  gave  way,  and  the  means  which  he 
took,  if  he  ever  took  any,  to  overcome  it.  The  image  of  De- 
mosthenes, breaking  up  the  impediments  in  his  speech,  occurs 
at  once  to  the  mind.  But  there  is  probably  no  parallel 
between  the  two  cases.  Mr.  Webster's  difficulty  was  doubtless 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  state  of  his  physical  system ; 
but,  I  imagine  that,  as  he  grew  stronger,  it  disappeared  at  once, 
and  without  his  being  conscious  of  the  change.  The  circum- 
stances, too,  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  may  have  had  some 
thing  to  do  with  his  inability  to  speak  before  the  school.  He 
came  there  a  rustic  boy  of  fourteen,  independent,  but  shy,  did 
not  mix  a  great  deal  in  the  sports  of  the  other  boys,  and  was 
perhaps  less  well  clad  than  most  of  them.  The  tyranny  which 
a  great  public  school  can  exercise  over  its  better  and  more  sen- 
sitive members  is  proverbial ;  and  it  is  not  less  a  tyranny,  in 
such  cases,  because  it  may  be  an  unintentional  one.  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  not  analyzed  the  feeling  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  ascend  the  platform  at  Exeter;  but  two  of  his  early 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  with  him  at  the  school,  have  stated  facts 
which  warrant  my  suggestions.*  I  judge  it  to  have  been  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment,  of  which  he  never  was  specially  conscious 
afterward,  because  there  is  no  record,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  of 
his  having  at  a  lat«r  period  subjected  himself  to  any  discipline 
on  account  of  such  a  feeling,  as  there  is  also  no  tradition  of 
his  having  experienced  it  after  he  entered  college.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  became  at  Dartmouth  a  very  ^y  and  impressive 
speaker  and  debater.  But  the  remainder  of  his  preparatory 
education,  before  he  went  to  college,  was  passed  under  a 
private  tutor;  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  to 
be  exercised  in  public  declamation  until  he  joined  that  insti- 
tution. 

He  remained  at  Exeter  only  about  nine  months.  In  De- 
cember, 1796,  or  January,  179Y,  his  father  came  for  him, 
and  took  him  home.  He  had  remained  at  the  academy 
long  enough,  however,  to  form  some  friendships  with  persons 
with  whom  he  was  afterward  associated  in  public  or  private 

'  See  the  letter  of  James  H.  Bing-    the  extract  quoted  above,  from  J.  W. 
h^yn^  Esq.  {Corretpondencey  i.,  54);  and    McGaw,  Esq. 
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life/  He  has  nowhere  assigned  any  reason  why  he  was  removed 
Iroin  Exeter.  His  progress  there  must  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory to  his  father,  his  teachers,  and  himselfl  Bat  probably 
the  expense,  although  moderate,  must  have  had  some  influence 
with  his  father,  who  found  that  he  could  command  fix>m  a 
clergyman  in  his  own  neighborhood  good  instruction  on  easier 
terms.  The  state  of  liis  health,  too,  may  have  rendered  it  desir- 
able that  he  should  be  nearer  home;  or  it  may  have  been 
thought  that,  as  he  was  now  fifteen  years  old,  he  could  be 
carried  forward  faster  by  a  private  tutor  than  he  could  be  in  a 
great  public  school. 

For  some,  or  all  of  these  reasons,  his  father  determined,  in 
February,  1797,  to  place  him  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  the 
minister  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Boscawen.  The  distance 
was  about  six  miles  from  their  home.  On  the  way  thither  his 
father  first  disclosed  to  him  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  of 
giving  liim  a  collegiate  education.  "  I  remember,"  he  says, 
"  the  very  liill  which  we  were  ascending,  through  deep  snows, 
in  a  Xew-Eiiglaiid  sleigh,  when  my  father  made  known  this 
purpose  to  me.  I  could  not  speak.  How  could  he,  I  thought, 
with  so  large  a  family,  and  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  think 
of  incurring  so  great  an  expense  for  me  ?  A  warm  glow  ran  all 
over  me,  and  I  laid  my  head  on  my  father's  shoulder,  and 
wept."  • 

Of  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Wood  for  the  charge  which  he 
had  undertaken,  we  can  judge  only  from  the  very  little  which 
Mr.  AVebster  has  stiid  with  respect  to  the  state  of  his  prepara- 
tion when  he  entered  college.  It  was  doubtless  a  period,  as 
Mr.  Everett  lias  observed,  when  the  general  standard  of  classical 
attainments  in  our  country  was  exceedingly  low — far  lower  than 
it  had  been  for  several  generations  succeeding  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  countrv ;  and  it  was  \ou<r  after  Mr.  AVebster  had 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  before  there  began  to  be 
any  improvement  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Wood  was  as  good  a 
scholar,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  as  most  clergymen  in  New  Eng- 

*  He  mentions*,  in  hia  autobiographv,  and  Jnmes  H.  Bingham,  now  of  Clare- 

"  J.  W.  Bracket,  late  of  Now  York,  cfc-  mont,  X.  H." 

ceased;  William  Garland,  late  of  Porta-  *  Biographical  Memoir. — (Work$^  i^ 

mouth,   decr.i8e(l  ;    (Jovernor    Cass,   of  xxiv.) 
Michigan  ;    Mr.  Saltonstall  [of  Salem]  ; 
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land  at  that  day ;  and  it  is  equally  safe  to  assume  that  he  was 
not  a  better  one.  When  Mr.  Webster  says  that  he  got  "  a  mere 
breaking  in,"  and  that  he  went  to  college  "  miserably  prepared, 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,"  we  are  to  remember  two  things : 
first,  that  he  remained  with  Dr.  Wood  only  six  months,  and 
that  at  Exeter  he  had  but  a  short  training  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  none  in  the  Greek  ;  secondly,  that  at  college,  and 
afterward,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  he  became  a  very  good 
Latin  scholar  at  least,  and  was  therefore  very  likely  to  depre- 
ciate the  acquisitions  which  he  carried  with  him  when  he  left 
Dr.  Wood.*     In  his  autobiography  he  says  : 

"  Mr.  Wood  put  me  upon  Virgil  and  TuUy,  and  I  conceived  a  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  which  rendered  application  no 
longer  a  task.  With  what  vehemence  did  I  denounce  Catiline  I  with  what 
earnestness  struggle  for  Milo  I  In  the  spring  I  began  the  Greek  grammar, 
and  at  midsummer  Mr.  Wood  said  to  me :  *  I  expected  to  keep  you  tiU 
next  year,  but  I  am  tired  of  you,  and  I  shall  put  you  into  college  next 
month.*  And  so  indeed  he  did,  but  it  was  a  mere  breaking  in ;  I  was 
indeed  miserably  prepared  both  in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  Mr.  Wood 
accomplished  his  purpose,  and  I  entered  Dartmouth  College,  as  a  fresh- 
man, August,  1797.' 

Wliile  he  was  at  Dr.  Wood's  an  incident  occurred  which 
shows  the  humorous  indulgence  of  his  father's  treatment  of 
him,  and  which  I  should  mar  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  repeat 
it  in  any  other  than  the  colloquial  way  in  which  he  related 
it  to  some  firiends,  on  a  drive  from  Boston  to  Salem,  in  1825  : 

^*  My  father  sent  for  me  in  haying-time,  to  help  him,  and  put  me  into  a 
field  to  turn  hay,  and  left  me.  It  was  pretty  lonely  there,  and,  after  work- 
ing some  time,  I  found  it  very  dull ;  and,  as  I  knew  my  father  was  gone 

'  In  1825  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Wood  as  scholar,  though  a  lover  of  learning.     He 

"  a  roan  of  some  learning." — (MSS.)  could  appreciate  genius  without  feeling 

•  Dr.  Wood,  who   was   also   Ezekiel  its  fires  in  his  own  bosom.     By  his  un-w 

Webster's  totor,  and  afterward  his  pastor,  wearied  diligence  and   fidelity  he   suc- 

was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  char-  ceeded  in  making  good  scholars.     He 

acter ;   "  distinguished,*'  says  Professor  labored  from  principle — from   an   ever- 

Sanbom,  "  for  lus  rare  Christian  virtues,  present  conviction  that  he  must  do  all 

He  was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  within  his  power  to  benefit  the  rising 

Daring  his  long  and   successful  minis-  generation.     It  was  the  boast  and  glory 

try  at  Boscawen,  he  fitted  more  than  one  of  bis   life   that  he  was   the   tutor  of 

hundred  young  men  for  college.     Those  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  Webster.     He  loved 

who  could  not  pay  the  debt,  he  trusted ;  thorn  as  children ;  they  honored  him  as 

and  to  some  very  indigent  pupils  he  for-  a  father." — {Correspondence^  i.,  35.) 
gave  the  debt.     He  was  not  an  eminent 
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away,  I  walked  home,  and  asked  my  sister  SaUy  if  she  did  not  want  to  go 
and  pick  some  whortleberries.  She  said  yes.  So  I  went  and  got  some 
horses,  and  put  a  side-saddle  on  one,  and  we  set  off.  We  did  not  get 
home  until  it  was  pretty  late,  and  I  soon  went  to  bed.  When  my  father 
came  home  he  asked  my  mother  where  I  was,  and  what  I  had  been  abont. 
She  told  him.  The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  saw  all  the  clothes  I  had 
brought  from  Dr.  Wood's  tied  up  in  a  small  bundle  again.  When  I  saw 
my  father  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  haying.  I  told  him  I  found  it  *  pretty 
dull  and  lonesome  yesterday.'  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  I  believe  you  may  as  weU 
go  back  to  Dr.  Wood's.'  So  I  took  my  bundle  under  my  arm,  and  on  my 
way  I  met  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  a  lawyer  in  Salisbury ;  he  laughed  very 
heartily  when  he  saw  me.    *  So,'  said  he,  *  your  farming  is  over,  is  it  ? '"  * 

After  tills  exi)loit  in  haying  and  picking  whortleberries, 
there  remained  but  six  weeks  in  which  to  finish  his  preparation 
for  college ;  and  it  appears  that  Dr.  Wood  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  have  some  assistance  for  his  Greek.  "  Well,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Webster,  conversing  in  1825  about  his  early  life,  "  I 
went  to  Dr.  AVood's,  and,  as  my  father  had  consented  to  my 
going  to  college,  he  got  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Palmer, 
a  senior  in  Dartmouth,  to  come  and  teach  me  Greek.  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  I  had  just  six  weeks  to  j)repare  in. 
But  I  went  to  work,  and  entered  in  '97,  when  I  was  fifteen." 

At  Boscawen  he  had  found  another  circulating  li])rarv,  and 
he  read  a  great  many  of  the  books  which  it  contained.  But  he 
mentions  one  only — "  Don  Quixote."  It  was  the  common 
translation,  and  in  an  edition  of  three  or  four  duodecimo  vol- 
umes. "  I  began  to  read  it,"  he  says  in  the  autobiography, 
"  and  it  is  literally  true  tliat  I  never  closed  my  eyes  until  I 
had  finished  it ;  nor  did  I  lay  it  down,  so  great  was  the  power 
of  that  extraordinary  book  on  mv  ima^^i nation." 

Such  was  the  vouth  Daniel  Webster  when  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth  College.  In  the  ancient  languages,  the  Latin  grammar, 
the  first  six  books  of  the  "uEneid,"  Cicero's  four  Orations  against 
Catiline,  a  little  Greek  grammar,  and  the  four  Evangelists  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  were  his  whole  stock.  In  mathematics 
he  had  nothing  but  the  small  amount  of  arithmetic  which  he 
might  have  obtained  at  the  town-schools  and  at  Exeter.  Of 
^eogi'aphy  and  history  he  had   almost  nothing  but  what  ho 


^  MSS.  account  of  a  drive  from  Boston  to  Salem,  in  1825,  preserved  by  Mr. 
Ticknor. 
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bad  picked  up  in  his  desultory  reading.  In  English  literature 
we  have  certain  knowledge  that  he  had  read  some  of  Addison's 
prose,  one  of  Pope's  larger  poems,  the  devotional  poetry  of  Dr. 
Watts,  and  a  translation  of  "  Don  Quixote."  I  have  sought 
diligently  to  find  the  earliest  period  at  which  he  first  knew 
any  thing  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare — poets  whose  imagery, 
sentiments,  language,  and  lines  became  afterward  so  inwrought 
with  his  intellectual  being  that  they  sprang  into  his  discourse, 
sometimes  in  unbidden  and  unconscious  quotation,  and  some- 
times with  a  purposed  use  of  riches  which  he  had  stored  in  one 
of  the  most  retentive  memories  ever  possessed  by  man.  But  I 
find  no  evidence  that  his  knowledge  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
began  at  this  early  age.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  before  he 
went  to  Dartmouth,  he  must  have  had  some  miscellaneous 
reading  of  which  we  have  no  account.  That  he  read  every 
thing  he  could  get  to  read,  he  has  told  us ;  and,  although  the 
two  circulating  libraries,  which  came  within  his  reach,  at  Salis- 
bury and  at  Boscawen,  must  have  been  rather  meagre  collec- 
tions, we  may  safely  infer  that  he  devoured  whatever  he  could 
find  in  them  that  could  attract  a  lad  of  his  years.  For  he  tells 
OS :  "In  those  boyish  days  there  were  two  things  which  I  did 
dearly  love,  viz.,  reading  and  playing — passions  which  did  not 
cease  to  struggle  when  boyhood  was  over  (have  they  yet,  alto- 
gether?) and,  in  regard  to  which,  neither  cita  mora  nor  the 
nictoria  laeta  could  be  said  of  either."  * 
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-RANK  A8  A  STUDENT — ^DEVELOPMENT   AND 
ACQUISITIONS. 


"YTTE  now  enter  upon  a  period,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Webster, 
V  V  througli  which  it  is  necessary  to  move  with  careful  steps. 
The  extriiordinary  elevation  to  which  he  rose  has  tended  to 
invest  his  college-life  with  an  uncommon  interest,  and  to  sur- 
round it  with  impressions  which,  however  pleasing  in  their 
apparent  conformity  with  what  he  afterward  became,  must  be 
examined  with  fidelity.  For  those  w4io  knew  him,  and  acted 
with  liim  only  after  his  mind  was  in  its  full  maturity,  and 
those  who  knew  liim  only  through  the  glory  of  his  vast  reputa- 
tion, could  not  well  conceive  that  there  ever  was  a  time,  after 
his  intellect  began  to  be  manifested  at  all  to  the  observation  of 
others,  when  it  was  not,  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  its  subse- 
quent exhibitions,  of  the  same  preeminent  qualities  and  powers. 
Thinking  and  speaking  of  him  as  a  prodigy,  such  as  Nature  can 
vouchsafe  but  once,  men  easily  believed  that,  at  all  times,  and 
in  every  period  of  his  existence,  he  must  have  stood  in  the  same 
relative  superiority  to  his  fellows,  in  which  they  saw  and  felt 
that  he  stood  when  they  could  compare  him  with  others  or 
themselves. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  have  been  those,  among  the  con- 
temporaries of  his  youth,  who  have  thought  that  his  future 
greatness  was  then  foreseen  and  predicted.  But  such  a  sug- 
gestion, even  in  regard  to  such  a  man,  may  challenge  a  dissent 
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that  springs  from  no  love  of  disparagement ;  and,  accordingly, 
there  have  been  others  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  and  in 
the  same  associations,  who  have  not  admitted  that,  at  col- 
lege, he  stood  in  all  respects  far  above  his  competitors,  and 
who  have  thought  it  unwise  to  hold  him  up  as  an  example 
of  mere  genius,  ascending  at  once  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
fame,  without  the  toil  and  the  patient  submission  to  routine, 
by  which  distinction  is  most  commonly  supposed,  and  should 
ordinarily  be  held,  to  be  best  achieved. 

The  purpose  of  biography  is,  or  should  be,  truth.  Eulogy 
and  praise  are  not  to  be  discarded  from  it,  if  they  can  rest 
on  solid  foundations.  But  such  foundations  must  be  explored 
without  preconceived  theories.  He  who  admits  into  his  descrip-' 
tions  of  a  great  man's  life  and  character  the  influence  of  any 
opinion  concerning  their  example,  or  who  is  anxious  about 
methods  of  education  or  the  best  means  of  self-culture,  admits 
into  his  office  that  which  will  not  be  unlikely  to  disturb  its  per- 
formance. As  little  should  there  be  an  effort  to  maintain  any 
favorite  idea  of  one's  own,  concerning  what  must  have  been 
the  early  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  a  man  like 
Daniel  Webster.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  all  the  laws  that 
govern  the  growth  of  a  human  mind,  to  be  able  to  reason  back- 
ward, from  what  we  have  known  of  it  in  its  maturity,  to  the 
times  and  the  processes  through  which  it  began  to  approach  the 
perfect  stature  in  which  it  has  stood  before  us.  We  can  no 
more  reason  in  this  way,  concerning  the  mind,  than  we  can  in 
regard  to  the  body.  Who  that  ever  saw  the  physical  frame  of 
this  man  in  the  middle  period  of  his  days — filled  with  life  and 
health,  as  capacious  of  labor  as  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  that 
the  senses  can  enjoy,  perfect  in  grace  and  dignity,  speaking  in 
every  motion  and  in  every  look  of  power  and  energy  and 
vitality — could  have  argued  from  it  back  to  his  earliest  years, 
and  have  found,  without  other  guide,  the  feeble  and  even  sickly 
childhood,  with  which  we  know  that  his  earthly  existence 
began  ?  In  the  history  of  the  mental,  as  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution, we  must  investigate  facts.  Evidence  is  to  be  carefully 
sifted  and  weighed ;  the  opinions  and  narrations  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  inform  us  must  be  examined  and  compared, 
and,  above  all,  if  he  whose  history  we  desire  fully  to  know  has 
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left  us  his  own  testimony,  given  with  full  justice  to  others, 
and  with  no  undue  bias  toward  himself,  we  are  bound  to  r^ard 
it  as  of  great  weight,  in  fonning  our  estimate  of  what  he  may 
have  been  at  a  period  so  remote  from  the  time  in  wliich  he  may 
have  spoken  or  written  concerning  his  early  life. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  AVebster,  there  is  strong  reason  for  relying 
on  his  own  statements  respecting  himself.  He  was  an  emi- 
nently just  man ;  and  he  never  was  accused  of  vanity.  He  was 
not  unconscious  of  what  he  was,  or  insensible  to  what  he  had  done 
in  the  world,  or  indifterent  about  his  reputation.  But  he  never 
sought  praise  at  the  expense  of  others,  whether  it  was  the  praise 
that  attends  the  exhibition  of  mere  talent,  or  that  which  fol- 
•lows  the  exhibition  of  mere  industry.  He  was  at  once  too 
grand  and  too  simple  in  his  nature  to  court  a  cheap  applause ; 
and,  in  speaking  of  himself  at  any  time,  or  about  any  time  in 
his  life,  if  he  ever  failed  in  impartiality,  he  erred  against  him- 
self, and  against  no  one  else.  One  thing  is  certainly  true  of 
him — and  it  is,  that,  in  his  opinions  respecting  the  means  by 
which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  extraordinary  success,  he 
always  gave  the  utmost  importance  to  the  amount  of  labor 
which  he  very  early  accustomed  himself  to  perform,  to  the 
power  of  labor  which  he  cultivated  and  increased  as  he  grew 
in  years,  and  to  the  command  which  it  gave  him  over  his  intel- 
lectual faculties.  It  would  have  been  the  last  thing  which  he 
could  ever  have  desired,  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
a  man  of  genius  who  never  needed  the  discipline  to  which 
common  minds  must  submit.  He  never  exhibited  any  of  that 
weakness  which  has  sometimes  led  men  of  the  highest  endow- 
ments  to  conceal  their  preparation  for  particular  efforts  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  senate,  or  which  has  craved,  at  the  expense  of 
probability  or  of  truth,  a  reputation  for  doing  great  things  out  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Probably  few  men  have  ever 
lived  who  exceeded  Mr.  Webster  in  the  power  ot*  immediately 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  an  important  subject  with  very 
little  previous  notice  of  the  duty  and  its  demands.  But,  wdien 
he  did  so,  he  drew  upon  stores  which  he  had  garnered  up  in 
his  intellectual  resources  for  yeai*s,  and  it  was  the  discipline 
of  yeai^s,  long  gone  by,  that  enabled  him  so  to  use  his  faculties 
as  to  bring  those  stores  instantly  to  the  uses  of  the  hour.     He 
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would  not  have  had  it  understood  to  be  otherwise.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  never,  or  that  he  was  rarely,  indebted 
to  that  high  exaltation  of  the  intellect  which  comes  when  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  the  mind  assumes  its  greatest  in- 
tensity of  action ;  which  clothes  a  syllogism  in  poetic  fire,  or 
adorns  a  train  of  reasoning  with  a  flow  of  eloquence,  more 
perfectly  than  all  that  study  or  the  closet  can  do.  No  great 
orator,  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  probably  felt  more  deeply, 
or  displayed  more  strikingly,  in  extemporaneous  discourse,  the 
effect  of  what  is  called  inspiration.  But  I  point  now  merely  to 
that  feature  of  his  character  which  made  him  entirely  free  from 
a  vulgar  appetite  for  unmerited  fame,  and  which  rendered  a 
false  pride,  in  respect  to  the  present  or  the  past,  a  stranger  to' 
his  breast.  A  man  who  had  this  strength  and  this  moral  sim- 
plicity could  surely  speak,  in  Bis  manhood  or  in  his  age,  of  what 
he  was  at  fifteen  or  at  twenty,  in  a  way  that  renders  his  testi- 
mony of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  would  know  him  as 
he  was. 

There  are  some  other  general  observations  which  must  be 
made  before  the  narrative  of  his  college  life  proceeds,  because 
they  are  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  kind  and 
degree  of  development  which  he  attained  at  Dartmouth. 

An  American  college  is  conducted,  in  some  respects,  diffbr- 
ently  from  the  corresponding  mstitutions  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  No  comparison  is  here  intended  to  be  drawn  in 
respect  to  the  advantages  of  different  systems  of  education,  but 
it  is  intended  merely  to  describe  the  kind  of  institution  at  which 
Mr.  Webster  received  his  academic  education.  In  most  of  our 
colleges  there  is  a  curricul^cm^  or  prescribed  course  of  studies, 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  in  mathematics  and  the 
exact  sciences,  in  mental  and  moral  philosopliy,  in  history,  in 
rhetoric,  and  in  some  other  branches.  In  these  the  student  is 
required  to  prepare  lessons,  and  to  attend  daily  examinations, 
which  are  called  "  recitations."  A  daily  record  is  kept  of  the 
performance  of  eacli  student  at  the  particular  recitation ;  and 
the  summary  of  this  record,  together  with  the  results  of  per- 
sonal deportment  and  punctuality  of  attendance  on  prescribed 
exercises,  determines  the  relative  rank  of  the  students,  and  their 
title  to  the  academic  honors  which  the  college,  in  its  oflBeial 
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capacity,  bestows.  Lectures  are  also  delivered  by  the  profe&- 
3ors  in  their  several  departments,  some  of  which  the  students 
are  required  to  attend,  while  on  others  the  attendance  is  vol- 
untary. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  culture  and  discipline,  there 
are  others  furnished  by  the  college,  which  have  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  in  the  training  of  our  young  men.  Among  these 
are  tlie  public  "  declamations,"  which  take  place  before  the 
whole  college  at  stated  and  frequent  times,  and  in  which  each 
student  is  required  to  bear  his  part ;  the  "  exhibitions,"  which 
occur  at  certain  periods  in  the  college  course,  and  the  *'  com- 
mencement "  exercises,  with  which  the  four  years  of  college  life 
tenninate,  and  at  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  con- 
ferred upon  each  student,  who  has  performed  the  college  course 
without  serious  dereliction,  and  without  incurring  the  neces- 
sity of  being  deprived  of  such  a  diploma  by  misconduct.  At 
the  exhibitions  and  the  commencement  exercises,  the  students, 
on  whom  tlie  distinction  falls,  by  the  award  of  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, deliver  their  own  compositions  in  the  form  of  orations  and 
addresses  in  Engh'sh,  or  Greek,  or  Latin ;  and  these  appoint- 
ments constitute  the  college  honors  that  are  tlie  objects  of  com- 
petition among  the  young  men  who  contend  for  them.  The 
performances  are  delivered  upon  a  public  stage,  and  there  is 
always  a  public  audience  in  addition  to  the  faculty  and  mem- 
bers of  the  collei'e. 

In  many  of  our  colleges,  also,  there  are  voluntary  societies 
among  the  students,  which  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  are  conducted  with  gi-eat  spirit  and  emulation,  for  pur- 
poses of  general  culture  in  writing  and  s])eaking,  and  for  prac- 
tice in  the  art  of  debating.  Over  these  tlie  college  exercises  no 
oftii'ial  control.  The  existence  and  operation  of  these  voluntary 
associations — which  are  often  carried  on  so  effectively  as  to  pro- 
duce an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  individuals, 
aside  from  all  that  part  of  education  of  which  the  college  takes 
oflicial  cognizance — will  account  for  the  fact  that  a  young  man 
may  have  a  high  repute  among  his  fellows  for  talent  or  scholar- 
ship, and  may  yet  fail  to  achieve  the  highest  honors  of  his  col- 
Icflce.  ]>ut  when  this  occurs,  it  will  almost  always  be  found  that 
lie  who  enjoys  such  a  reputation  among  his  fellow-students  has 
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gained  it  on  account  of  his  acquirements  beyond  the  college 
course,  and  by  his  superiority  in  writing  and  debate ;  while 
he  who  wins  a  high  college  appointment,  wins  it  on  account  of 
his  exactness  in  the  recitation-room.  The  two  distinctions  are 
rarely  united  in  the  same  person. 

Dartmouth  College,  when  Mr.  Webster  entered  it,  was  such 
an  institution  as  I  have  above  described,  excepting  that  it  had 
no  provision  for  teaching  the  modern  languages,  and  that,  in 
the  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences,  its  course  was  exceed- 
ingly meagre.*  When  young  Webster  was  fairly  entered  as  a 
Freshman,  his  class  went  on  with  the  seventh  book  of  the 
"  JEneid,"  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  studies  through  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Latin  and  Greek,  with  Pike's  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra.  But  from  all  the  sources  of  information  that  are 
accessible,  it  seems  that  he  did  not  rise  into  immediate  and 
prominent  distinction  during  these  first  two  years  of  his  col- 
lie course.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance on  all  exercises ;  but  it  appears,  on  the  testimony  of  one 
entitled  to  know,  that  he  was  not  spoken  of  at  this  time  as  the 
best  scholar  in  his  class,  or  indeed  that  any  one  else  was  so 
spoken  of;  and  the  estimation  in  which  the  College  Faculty 
held  him  at  this  period  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  at  his  Sopho- 
more exhibition,  neither  of  the  two  principal  appointments  was 
assigned  to  him.' 

There  are  extant  a  few  verses  which  he  addressed  to  one  of 
his  college  friends,  George  Herbert,  as  a  farewell,  when  he  was 
leaving  the  college  for  the  winter  vacation  in  his  Sophomore 
year,  December,  1798.  They  exhibit  no  more  poetic  talent,  or 
power  of  versification,  or  vigor  of  mind,  than  any  lad  of  six- 
teen might  show  who  had  been  similarly  educated. 

But  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  them  and  another 


1  Upon  this  Mr.  Ticknor  observes : 
"In  eotfy  department,  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  at  Dartmouth,  the  teaching 
was  *  exceedingly  meagre.'  Pike's  Arith- 
metic was  a  miserable  book.  I  doubt 
wheUier  he  [Mr.  W.l  ercr  dealt  with 
fljgebra."  But  Dr.  "Merrill,  who  was 
Webster's  rival  for  the  college  honors, 
expresslj  mentions  algebra. 


'  I  state  these  facts  on  the  authority 
of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont,  who  was  one  of  his 
class-mates,  and  who,  in  1853,  soon  after 
Mr.  Webster's  death,  wrote  for  the  liter- 
ary executora  quite  a  full  account  of  Mr. 
Webster's  college  history,  which  now 
lies  before  me  in  MSS. 
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short  piece  Amtten  and  addressed  to  the  same  friend,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  afterward.  The  latter  displays  a  great  advance 
in  his  power  of  expression  and  thought,  and,  if  the  verses  are,  as 
the  verses  of  most  youths  are,  somewhat  imitative,  they  do  not 
lack  the  elements  of  real  poetry.  Some  of  his  companions  then 
thought,  and  have  always  believed,  that  the  Muses  had  been 
lavish  of  their  gifts  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  cultivate  them 
as  he  should  have  done.  But  the  truth  is,  in  respect  to  most  of 
his  rhymes  that  remain,  although  Nature  had  made  him,  in 
one  sense,  a  poet,  and  although  the  prose  of  his  whole  life  shows 
how  strong  were  his  imaginative  tendencies,  and  how  poetical 
his  gi'avest  eloquence  often  was,  there  is  nothing  that  can,  criti- 
cally speaking,  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  poetry.  "Whenever 
he  wrote  any  tiling  serious  in  the  fonn  of  verse,  during  his  col- 
lege life,  or  afterward,  he  was  accustomed  to  laugh  at  it ;  and 
when  he  wrote  anv  thing  comic,  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was 
so  strong,  and  his  power  of  embodying  it  so  exuberant,  that  he 
made  others  laugh  with  him  as  heartily  as  he  did  himself.  But 
he  undoubtedly  possessed,  at  an  early  age,  a  faculty  of  descrip- 
tion, in  the  fonns  of  vei*se,  akin  to  that  which  he  could  always 
use  with  wonderful  force  in  ]>rose  composition  or  extemporane- 
ous speaking.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  poem  which  he  read  in 
his  junior  year,  on  a  battle  between  an  English  and  a  French 
ship-of-war,  in  which  the  latter  was  sunk,  "  that  held  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  class,"  says  one  who  heard  it,  "  in  apparent 
amazement.  I  almost  shudder,"  continues  his  class-mate,  "  as, 
fifty-four  years  after,  I  seem  to  see  the  French  ship  go  down, 
and  to  hear  her  cannon  continue  to  roar  till  she  is  absolutely 
submerged."  * 

But  not  to  anticipate  the  two  later  and  most  important 
years  of  his  residence  at  Dartmouth,  the  reader  must  now  go 
h.ome  with  him  to  the  paternal  roof,  at  the  spring  vacation,  in 
May,  1799,  during  his  Sophomore  year ;  for  it  was  then  that  a 
domestic  episode  occurred  in  his  life,  which  aftectcd  it  through 
many  a  long  year  of  generous  and  manly  resistance  against  the 
ills  of  poverty. 

The  affection  that  had  existed  between  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
Webster,  from  their  childhood,  was  such  as  even  brothers  who 

»  Dr.  McrriU's  MSS. 
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are  nearly  of  an  age  rarely  feel.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
younger  had,  from  infancy,  stood  more  than  commonly  in  need 
of  the  strong  protection  of  the  older  and  stouter  boy,  or  whether 
it  was  the  eflfect  of  companionship  operating  upon  natures  with 
whom  "blood  was  thicker  than  water"  to  a  degree  not  often 
exceeded  in  the  family  tie,  they  loved  each  other,  until  death 
divided  them,  as  men  seldom  do  or  can.  They  were  the  sons 
of  an  old  man,  who  had  become,  to  repeat  his  own  homely  but 
strong  expression,  "  old  before  his  time  ; "  children  of  his 
age,  and  probably  the  first  of  his  children  who  had  given  much 
promise  of  future  usefulness,  as  Daniel  was  certainly  the  first 
of  his  sons  for  whom  he  thought  himself  called  to  afford  the 
means  of  education.  The  reader  already  knows  the  plan  which 
ne  had  formed  for  his  declining  years.  Ezekiel  was  to  remain 
at  home,  and  carry  on  the  farm ;  Daniel  was  to*  be  educated 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  But  as  the  ample  page  of 
knowledge  began  to  unfold  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  young 
student,  and  he  saw  the  wide  gulf  that  was  to  open  between  him- 
self and  his  elder  brother,  his  heart  was  moved.  He  believed 
that  Ezekiel's  talents  were  as  good  as  his  own,  and  he  could 
^ot  bear  to  think  of  him  as  destined  to  an  inferior  lot  in  life. 
When  he  came  home  for  the  vacation,  he  found  that  his  brother 
felt  the  unpromising  character  of  his  prospects,  and  that  there 
was  a  struggle  between  duty  to  his  parents  and  the  aspirations 
of  a  really  superior  mind.  Daniel  was  unhappy  about  this 
state  of  things.  He  had  a  consultation  with  his  brother,  after 
they  had  gone  to  bed,  which  lasted  through  the  whole  night, 
and  until  after  sunrise,  neither  of  them  hiaving  shut  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Webster  says  of  his  brother,  in  the  autobiography  : 

"  He  had  thought  of  going  into  some  new  part  of  the  country.  That 
waa  discussed  and  disagreed  to.  All  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question 
of  remaining  at  home  were  weighed  and  considered,  and,  when  our 
council  broke  up,  or  rather  got  up,  its  result  was  that  I  should  pro- 
pose to  my  father  that  he,  late  as  it  was,  should  be  sent  to  school  also, 
and  to  college.  This,  we  knew,  would  be  a  trying  thing  to  my  father  and 
mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters.  My  father  was  growing  old,  his  health 
not  good,  and  his  circumstances  far  from  easy.  The  farm  was  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  family  taken  care  of;  and  there  was  nobody  to  do  all 
this  but  him,  who  was  regarded  as  the  main  stay — that  is  to  say,  Ezekiel. 
However,  I  ventured  on  the  negotiation,  and  it  was  carried,  as  other  things 
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often  are,  by  the  earnest  and  sanguine  manner  of  youth.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  unhappy  at  my  brother's  prospects.  For  myseli^  I  saw  my  way  to 
knowledge,  respectability,  and  self-protection ;  bnt,  as  to  him,  all  looked 
the  o!her  way;  that  I  would  keep  school,  and  get  along  as  well  as  I  conld, 
be  more  than  four  years  in  getting  through  ooU^^  if  necessary,  proylSed 
he  also  could  be  sent  to  study.  He  said  at  once  he  liyed  bat  for  his 
children ;  that  he  had  but  little,  and  on  that  little  he  put  no  value,  except 
so  far  as  it  might  be  useful  to  them.  That  to  cany  us  both  through  col- 
lege would  take  all  he  was  worth ;  that,  for  himself,  he  was  willing  to  run 
the  risk ;  but  that  this  was  a  serious  matter  to  our  mother  and  two  unmar- 
ried sisters ;  that  wc  must  settle  the  matter  with  them,  and,  if  their  con- 
sent was  obtained,  he  would  trust  to  Providence,  and  get  along  as  wdl  as 
he  could." 

All  wa3  now  referred,  therefore,  to  the  decision  of  the 
mother ;  and  her  decision  involved  the  fitmily  means  for  her 
whole  remaining  life,  and  for  the  lives  of  her  unmarried 
daughters.  Her  husband  told  her  that  the  farm  was  already 
mortgaged  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Daniel's  education;  and 
that  if  Ezekicl,  too,  were  sent  to  collie,  it  would  take  all  that 
they  had.  Her  answer  was  ready :  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  will 
trust  the  boys."  * 

Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  a  tablet  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
on  which  any  thing  more  touching  than  this  act  of  maternal 
heroism  has  been  or  can  be  inscribed.  Thenceforward  tliere 
was  a  long  period  of  anxiety  and  privation  for  all  of  them. 
But  its  compensations  came.  The  father  lived  to  know  that 
his  sons  were  to  take  their  places  among  the  most  honored  of 
their  native  State.  The  mother  lived  longer,  to  behold  tlie 
opening  of  that  great  career  which  was  before  the  younger, 
and  to  find  repose  and  every  comfort  in  the  house  of  her  elder 
son.  The  sisters  lived  to  find  how  safe  had  been  their  reliance 
on  fraternal  gratitude  and  honor.  On  the  early  grave,  there- 
fore, to  which  one  of  these  brothers  went  suddenly  down,  in  the 
prime  of  a  useful  and  honorable,  although  a  less  distinguished 
life,  and  on  the  tomb  in  which  the  other,  when  full  of  years  and 
lienors,  and  with  all  the  renown  tliat  a  statesman  can  reap,  was 
laid  by  a  mourning  nation,  it  should  be  written  that  a  motlier's 
sagacious  faith  in  the  future  of  her  sons  supplied  to  a  father's 
30urage  all  that  was  needed  for  one  of  the  largest  parental 

1  MS.  notes,  by  Mrs.  Ticknor,  of  Mr.  Webster^s  conversation,  in  1825. 
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sacrifices  that  the  lives  of  educated  men,  in  any  country,  have 
ever  had  to  show. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  now  think  that  the  questioa  of 
Daniel  Webster's  exact  rank  as  a  college  student  has  sunk  intc 
insignificance.  Here  was  a  youth,  scarcely  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  so  strong  in  fraternal  affection,  bo  firm  in  his  self- 
I'eliance,  so  capable  of  looking  forward  |o  estimate  the  future 
for  his  brother  and  himself,  that  he  could  tell  his  aged  father 
that  he  would  assume  the  burdens  that  this  great  sacrifice  was 
to  cast  upon  the  family.  We  are  concerned,  in  this  investiga- 
tion of  his  life,  with  the  growth  of  character,  as  well  as  with  the 
growth  of  his  mind,  or  his  acquisitions  of  knowledge ;  and  when 
we  go  back  with  him  to  his  college,  we  are  to  remember  that, 
although  a  boy  in  years,  in  moral  stature  he  is  already  a  man. 
He  might  have,  it  is  known  that  he  did  have,  other  methods  of 
discipline,  other  objects  of  ambition,  other  desires  for  knowl- 
edge, than  those  which  were  limited  or  satisfied  by  the  aca- 
demic prizes.  He  began  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life  almost 
before  the  down  was  upon  his  lip ;  and  if  he  fought  it  in  his 
own  way,  or  chose  his  weapons  for  himself,  or  burnished  his 
armor  more  variously  than  his  comrades,  it  was  because  the 
responsibility  of  the  contest  had  come  upon  him  so  early,  and 
so  gravely ;  and  because  Nature  had  given  him  the  strength, 
and  pointed  him  the  way. 

Ezekiel  Webster,  who  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  when  the 
oonsent  of  his  parents  was  given  to  the  plan  for  his  education, 
immediately  began  to  attend  a  small  academy,  then  recently 
established,  in  Salisbury.  He  remained  at  this  school  for  two 
terms,  and  then  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  Wood,  with  whom  his 
preparation  for  college  was  finished.  "  His  intellectual  char- 
acter," his  brother  informs  us,  '•  as  it  afterward  developed  itself, 
was  not  early  understood,  at  least  not  in  its  full  extent.  He 
was  thought  to  have  good  sense,  but  not  to  have,  and  perhaps 
had  not,  great  quickness  of  apprehension."  *  He  was  at  first 
distrustful  of  himself,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  to  Daniel,  as  if  the  latter,  with  superior  powers,  and 
earlier  advantages,  could  not  appreciate  what  he  had  to  con- 
tend with.     Daniel. would  never  admit  that  his  brother  was  his 

*  Autobiography. 
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inferior  in  natural  abilities.  It  is  singular  to  see  the  order  of 
Nature  thus  reversed  in  their  relative  situations,  and  to  find  th« 
younger  generously  and  judiciously  performing  the  duties  of 
mentor  to  the  elder.  "  You  tell  me,"  writes  Daniel,  "  that  you 
have  difficulties  to  encounter  which  I  know  nothing  of.  What 
do  you  mean,  Ezekiel?  Do  you  mean  to  flatter?  That  don't 
become  you ;  or  do  you  think  you  are  inferior  to  me  in  natural 
abilities  ?  K  so,  be  assured  you  greatly  mistake.  Therefore, 
for  the  future,  say  in  your  letters  to  me,  *  I  am  superior  to  you 
in  natural  endowments ;  I  will  know  more  in  one  year  than  you 
do  now,  and  more  in  six  than  you  ever  will.'  I  should  not 
resent  this  language.  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  in  hearing 
it ;  but  be  assured,  as  mighty  as  you  are,  your  great  puissance 
shall  never  insure  you  a  victory  without  a  contest."  * 

Ezekiel  was  certainly  not  the  equal  of  Daniel  at  any  period 
of  their  lives  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  March,  1801,  six  months  before 
his  brother  was  graduated,  so  well  prepared,  and  with  such 
admirable  habits  of  study,  that  he  immediately  took,  and 
always  retained,  so  long  as  he  could  remain  at  the  college,  a 
high  rank  in  his  class."  His  father's  means  were  from  the  first 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  both  his  and  Daniel's  educa- 
tion. But  the  compact  which  had  been  made  at  the  family 
altar  came  at  once  into  operation.  Daniel  was  now  able  to 
earn  a  little  more  than  he  needed  to  spend.  He  su])erintended 
a  small  weekly  newspaper,  printed  in  Hanover,  and  called  TAe 
Dartmouth  Gazette^  during  the  year  ISOO,  which  was  his  junior 
year.  AVhat  he  received  for  this  literary  service  paid  \\\^  own 
board  for  the  vear,  and  so  fiir  relieved  the  farailv  burdens.  In 
the  winter  vacation  of  the  same  vear,  he  tauijht  a  school  in 
Salisbury,  and  the  money  thus  earned  helped  to  defi*ay  Ezekiel's 
expenses  at  Dr.  Wood's.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  remark- 
able struggle,  wliich  lasted  for  several  years,  and  through  which 

>  Letter  to  E.  Webster,  April  25, 1800.  1857.     It  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 

— (Correspondence^  i.,  SJJ.)  of  that  belove<i  brother,  whose  name  Mr. 

*  In   Mr.  Webster^s    Correspoml/'nre^  Webster  desired    might    be  associated 

vol.  i.,  p.  81,  there  is  an  account  of  Eze-  with  his  own,  so  long  as  his  own  might 

kiel  Webster's  college  reputation  written  endure, 
by  his  son-in-law,  Professor  Sanborn,  in 
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these  brothers  rautiially  aided  each  other  by  turns,  until  both 
had  acquired  the  profession  of  their  choice  ;  for,  as  Mr,  Webster 
once  humorously  expressed  their  frequent  interchange  of  study 
and  of  labor  for  their  joint  support,  as  they  had  but  one  horse 
between  them,  they  "  rode  in  tie."  * 

On  his  return  to  the  college,  after  the  spring  vacation  of 
1799,  Daniel  appears  to  have  entered  upon  the  discipline  of  his 
powers  of  communication,  and  to  have  developed  them  with 
great  rapidity.  For  this,  the  society  long  known  in  that  in- 
stitution as  "  The  United  Fraternity,"  afforded  him  all  the 
needful  facilities.  He  became  at  once  distinguished  as  a  de- 
bater, and,  before  the  close  of  his  junior  year,  he  was  accounted 
by  far  the  best  writer  and  speaker  in  the  college.  The  compass 
and  force  of  his  arguments,  in  extemporaneous  discussion,  were 
acknowledged  by  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
in  his  society.  He  manifested,  then,  in  kind,  the  same  com- 
pleteness and  fulness  in  his  views,  and  the  same  power  of 
expressing  them,  which  he  displayed  through  life.  Although 
not  required  to  do  so,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  own 
declamations  for  the  college  stage.  "  He  was  accustomed," 
said  one  of  his  class-mates,  "  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  in  his  room  or  his  private  walks,  and  to  put  them  upon 
paper  just  before  the  exercise  was  called  for.  When  he  was 
required  to  speak  at  two  o'clock,  he  would  frequently  begin  to 
write  afi;er  dinner,  and,  when  the  bell  rang,  he  would  fold  his 
paper,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  go  in,  and  speak  with  great 
ease.  In  his  movements,  he  was  rather  slow  and  deliberate, 
except  when  his  feelings  were  aroused;  then  his  whole  soul 
would  kindle  into  a  flame." '  Indeed,  the  testimony  of  all  who 
were  living  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's  death,  and  who  had 
been  with  him  at  Dartmouth,  is  uniform  on  this  point :  "  We 
used  to  listen  to  him,"  said  another  of  them,  "  with  the  deepest 
interest  and  respect,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  equalling  the 
rigor  and  flow  of  his  eloquence."  * 

That  he  carried  on  courses  of  reading  and  study,  adapted  to 

'A    New  -  England    phrase,    which  fessor  Sanborn. — {Coi^eapondence/i.y  4^.) 

netna  that  two  people,  who  have  but  Written  from  Pomfret,  in  Vermont,  No- 

one  animal   between  them,  alternately  vembcr  10,  1862. 
ride  and  walk.  '  lion.  Henry  Hubbard,  ex-Govemor 

^  Letter  by  Mr.  Eliha  Smith,  to  Pro-  of  New  Hampshire. — (Correspondence^  i.) 
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the  training  which  he  sought  to  give  himflelf,  is  equally  well 
authenticated.  He  did  not  neglect  the  college  studies,  but  he 
went  beyond  them.  He  mastered  any  subject  or  book  as  if  by 
intuition.  He  gave  himself  especially  to  history,  in,  pursuing 
which  he  burnt  the  lamp  to  very  late  hours.*  He  studied  poli- 
tics as  few  young  men  of  the  same  age  have  ever  studied  them.' 
There  are  passages  in  his  letters,  written  at  this  time  (1800), 
which  show  how  closely  he  observed,  and  how  deeply  he  was 
affected,  by  what  was  then  taking  place  in  Europe.  Observa- 
tions and  reflections,  that  might  have  flowed  from  his  pen  at 
any  age,  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  his  college  oor- 
re8}>ondence.  It  was  at  the  period,  when  Bonaparte,  for 
example,  had  just  returned  from  Egypt,  and  the  oolossal 
power,  which  he  had  grasped  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  Paris, 
began  to  overshadow  even  this  distant  republic,  agitated  as  it 
had  been  by  sympathies  with  the  French  Bevolution,  that  had 
prepared  the  way  for  his  ascent  to  a  despotic  throne,  and  his 
attempt  at  universal  dominion.  This  young  American  student 
saw  it,  and  comprehended  it  in  its  relations  to  his  own  country. 
He  had  been  bred  up  at  home,  in  the  school  of  what  was  called 
the  Federal  party,  and  had  been,  therefore,  predisposed  to  the 
Washingtonian  policy  of  keeping  the  interests  of  this  country  free 
from  entanglements  with  European  politics.  But  after  making 
every  allowance  for  the  effects  of  early  education  and  home 
influences,  when  we  read  in  the  letters  of  a  young  student  of 
eighteen,  a  junior  undergraduate  in  Dartmouth  College,  that 
he  understood  the  dangers  to  which  his  country  was  exposed, 
through  her  necessary  commercial  relations ;  that  he  saw  how 
essential  to  her  safety  was  internal  harmony,  and  that  her 
liberties  could  be  made  the  sport  of  European  powers,  only 
when  "American  blood  shall  be  made  to  flow  in  rivers  by 
American  swords,"  we  may  recognize  whose  youth  it  was,  that 
began  thus  early  and  fervently  to  pray  that  "  the  bonds  of  the 
Federal  Union  might  be  strengthened." 

'  Dr.  Merrill.    MSS.  ambition,  and  the  fate  of  republioanism 

*  Among  the  books  which  he  read  at  in  Europe,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  his  let- 

this  time,  there  was  one  which  deeply  tcrs  to  a  college  friend,  to  whom  he 

iffected  him — Mallet  du  Pan^s  "  History  poured  forth   the  feelings    excited  by 

ofthe  Destruction  ofthe  Helvetic  Union."  what  had  befallen  Switzerliuid.-^Cbr> 

What  this  revealed  to  him  of  French  rt^p<mdmee^  L,  SI.) 
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His  reputation  in  the  college  and  its  neigliborliood,  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  led  the  people  of  the  town  of  Hanover  to 
invite  him  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1800. 
This,  which  was  his  first  public  performance,  was  printed.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  shows,  in  style  and  expression,  marks  of 
the  unripe  taste  of  a  youth  of  eighteen ;  but,  in  power  of  thought, 
and  strong  grasp  of  the  subject,  it  givxs  no  uncertain  promise 
of  the  productions  of  a  later  period.  The  oration  begins 
with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  country,  closing  with 
the  glorious  success  of  the  Revolution.  Several  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution  were  present,  who  were  addressed  in  terms 
of  glowing  admiration  and  gratitude.  '  Many  of  the  deceased 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  were  commemorated,  and  the  loss 
which  the  country  had  recently  sustained,  in  the  death  of 
Washington,  was  lamented  in  two  or  three  paragraphs  of  some- 
what high-flown  language,  such,  however,  as  older  speakers  in 
those  days  were  very  apt  to  use.  The  closing  paragraphs  were 
strongly  Federal  in  their  tone,  full  of  denunciation  of  France 
and  of  Bonaparte,  whom  the  young  orator  calls  "  the  gascon- 
ading pilgrim  of  Egypt."  The  faults  of  the  discourse  are  such 
as  an  audience,  in  sympathy  with  its  sentiments,  would  easily 
overlook  ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  heard  with  enthusiastic  favor. 

There  is  one  other  of  Mr.  Webster's  college  productions, 
which  was  printed  at  the  time.  This  was  a  eulogy  pronounced 
at  the  funeral  of  his  class-mate,  Simonds,  who  died  at  Hanover, 
in  June  of  their  senior  year.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that 
so  profoundly  moves  a  band  of  college  youths  as  the  death  of  a 
class-mate,  especially  if  it  take  place  at  the  institution.  In  such 
a  closely-united  circle  of  generous  and  aspiring  young  men,  in 
the  morning  of  life.  Death  seems  to  come  with  an  especial  shock  ; 
and  if  his  shaft  is  aimed  at  one  who  has  given  more  than  ordi- 
nary promise,  and  is  more  than  usually  beloved,  there  will  be, 
inevitably,  firom  the  nature  of  the  emotions  excited,  more  than 
from  any  desire  to  ape  the  customs  of  the  larger  and  older 
world,  an  expression  of  what  is  felt,  in  the  formal  funeral  ora- 
tion, or  other  ceremony  of  that  kind.  The  case  of  Simonds, 
excepting  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  was  just  such  a  one 
as  that  of  which  ^Landor  afterward  said,  all  that  can  be  said  in 
such  cases,  when  he  wrote  the  beautiful  epitaph,  in  five  words 
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of  liis  masterly  Latin,  over  the  poor  Oxford  scholar,  who  had 
wandered  out  in  the  fields,  and  died  of  exhaustion : 

^^  Literarum  qoacsivit  gloriam, 
Dei  videt" 

This  is  what  young  Webster  was  appointed  to  say  over  his 
class-mate  Simonds,  and  what  he  did  in  substance  say,  in  the 
more  expanded  form  of  a  public  eulogy.  I  know  of  but  one 
copy  now  in  existence.  It  is  natural,  unaflFected,  full  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  a  strong  religious  faith.  It  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
open  to  the  criticism  which  he  afterward  made  upon  his 
printed  college  performances,  of  being  in  "  bad  taste "  in 
respect  to  its  style.  Of  course,  it  has  not  the  same  sim- 
plicity which  he  afterward  reached ;  there  are  words  which 
he  would  have  expunged,  and  sentences  which  he  would  not 
have  constructed  ten  years  afterward.  But  it  might,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  have  it  so,  have  been  seen  by  the  world  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  as  a  not  unworthy  forerunner  of  his  more 
mature  productions,  for  it  is  marked  throughout  by  tlie  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  as  well  as  the  tenderness  of  feeling,  that 
belonfifed  to  his  character.* 

Tlie  reader  is  now  prepared  to  understand  what  was  his 
relative  position  as  a  scholar  when  he  approached  the  termina- 
tion of  his  college  career.  lie  wjis  not  the  first  scholar  in  his 
class,  as  the  faculty,  by  their  rules,  were  obliged  to  account 
scholarship  on  the  college  records ;  but  he  was  the  most  promi- 
nent person  in  the  college  in  respect  to  general  attainments ; 
and,  as  an  orator,  he  had  no  equal.  How,  then,  it  will  be 
asked,  did  it  happen  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  ?     And  wliv  does  he  sav — in  mentioning:  in  his 

*  The  copy  of  this  culo<jjy,  whioh  I  and  rather  sternly  toward  mc,  and  said : 

have  seen,  belongs  to  Mr.  Ticknor.    "  In  *  Have  you  ?     I  tliought,  till  lately,  that^ 

1820,"  Bays  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  I  happened  to  as  only  a  lew  copies  of  it  were  printed, 

dine  witli  Mr.  Webster  at  his  own  house,  they  must  all  have  been  destroyed  long 

while  the  convention,  to  revise  the  Con-  ago  ;  but,  the  other  day,  Bcun,  who  was 

stitution  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  in  college  with  me,  told  me  he  had  one. 

was  the  leading  member,  was  in  session ;  It  Hashed  through  my  mind  that  it  must 

and,  sitting  next  to  him  after  dinn<»r,  I  have  been  the  last  copy  in  the  world, 

told  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  pocket  it 

that  I  had  recently  found  among  some  would  be  worth  while  to  kill  him,  to  dc- 

old   pamphlets   a  copy   of  the   oration  stroy  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    So  1 

which  he  delivered  in  his  senior  year  on  recommend  you  not  to  bring  your  cop? 

the  death  of  his  class-mate  Simtmds.    He  where  I  am.'" — {AfSS.  Reflections  of 

looked  surprised,  and  turned  suddenly,  Mr.  Webnfer^  by  Afr.  Ticknor.) 
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autobiograpliy  that  this  was  "  owing  to  some  difficulties " — 
"  haec  non  meminisse  juvat  f  " 

The  circumstances  whicli  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
recall  are  now  before  me,  clearly  related  by  one  of  his  class- 
mates, who  remained  at  the  college  as  a  tutor  for  three  years 
after  he  was  graduated,  and  who  therefore  had  full  means  of 
knowing  both  sides  of  the  affair,  the  views  of  the  faculty,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  class.  From  his  narrative  I  abridge  the 
following  statement : 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  faculty,  the  four  principal 
appointments  had  long  been  ranked  as  follows — the  Salutatory 
Oration,  in  Latin,  as  the  first ;  the  Philosophic,  in  English,  as 
the  second ;  a  Greek  Oration,  as  the  third ;  and  the  Valedictory, 
in  English,  as  the  fourth.  It  was  their  practice  to  assign  the 
first  three,  and  then  to  call  upon  the  class  to  choose  the  Vale- 
dictory Orator.  It  was  understood  by  the  class  that,  in  other 
collies,  the  Valedictory  was  regarded  as  the  first  in  rank  of 
all  the  appointments.  This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that 
the  class  expected  to  make  the  appointment,  would  lead  a 
young  man  of  Webster's  accomplishments  and  popularity  to 
prefer  it ;  and  the  class  would  have  preferred  that  he  should 
have  it.  But  previous  classes  had  quarrelled  so  seriously  in 
choosing  the  Valedictory  Orator,  that  the  faculty  determined 
to  make  this  appointment  themselves.  Webster's  rank  as  a 
scholar,  in  the  estimate  which  the  faculty  felt  obliged  to  make, 
did  not  entitle  him  to  the  Latin  Oration,  notwithstanding  his 
relative  proficiency  in  that  language ;  at  the  same  time  he  stood 
too  high  upon  the  record  to  make  it  proper  for  them  to  appoint 
him  to  the  Valedictory,  which,  for  this  occasion,  they  ranked  as 
the  fifth  of  the  academic  honors.  There  was,  too,  an  obvious 
unfitness  in  making  a  young  man,  who  was  so  impressive  a 
speaker  in  his  own  tongue,  pronounce  a  public  perfonnance  in 
a  dead  language ;  while  the  habits  and  policy  of  the  college 
made  it  necessary  to  give  an  honorable  precedence  to  Latin  and 
Ghreek.  Accordingly,  the  faculty  undertook  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, by  offering  to  Webster  a  choice  of  a  poem  in  English  or 
an  oration  in  English  on  the  fine  arts;  and  they  gave  the 
Valedictory  to  another  member  of  the  class,  not  suspecting  that 
Webster  and  his  fiiends  would  not  be  gratified.     But  a  poem 
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had  never  ranked  with  the  first  four  appointmentB,  «nd  h 
Bter  had  selected  in  place  of  it  the  English  oration  which  was 
offered  to  his  choice,  he  would,  by  his  own  act,  have  placed 
liimself  second  on  the  list  of  the  college  honors.  This  dilemma 
the  faculty  did  not  foresee,  or  did  not  appreciate. 

As  not  unfreqnently  happens  on  these  occasions,  a  great 
excitement  followed  among  the  members  of  the  class.  Seyeral 
of  them  applied  to  be  excused  fit)m  speaking  on  the  day  of  Com- 
mencement, and  were  excused.  Webster  was  one  of  them.  His 
friends  did  not  claim  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  Latin  Oration; 
but  they  had  marked  him  for  their  Valedictory  Orator,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  aggrieved  by  the  refusal  of  the  fieunilty  to 
intrust  them  with  the  appointment,  according  to  an  establi^ed 
usage.  Webster  himself  was  placed  in  too  embarrassing  a  posi- 
tion toward  his  competitors  to  allow  of  his  exercising  the  choioe 
which  the  faculty  had  given  him.  Apparently  he  had  no  other 
feeling  about  the  whole  aSiur,  for  I  find  no  trace  in  his  corre- 
spondence of  any  bitterness  toward  the  faculty  or  any  one  else ; 
and  his  attachment  to  his  Alma  Mater,  which  never  fiagged, 
became  historical,  inspiring  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  forensic 
efforts,  when  he  was  called  upon,  in  less  than  twenty  years  after- 
ward, to  defend  her  interests  and  her  chartered  rights  before  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  country. 

It  is  well  observed  by  the  gentleman,  whose  narrative  I  have 
followed,  that  the  whole  matter  turns  to  Webster's  honor,  if  he 
did  nothing  improper  himself;  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on 
me  to  state  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  story  of  his 
having  destroyed  his  diploma  in  disgust  and  anger  after  the 
Commencement  exercises  were  over.  If  this  rumor  ever  had  so 
much  origin  as  to  be  a  college  tradition,  it  is  refuted  by  evi- 
dence that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  decisive ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  heard  of  at  Dartmouth  at  the  time,  or  for  several 
years  aft;erward.* 

The  friendships  which  he  formed,  when  in  college,  with 

>  Dr.  Merrill,  his  class  -  mate,  from  intimate  friend  and  correspondent,  and 

whose  account  I  have  taken  the  facts  re-  continued  to  reside  at  the  college  foi 

Bpecting  the  appointments,  says  of  this  three  years,  but  never  heard  of  the  BtOfT 

Btory :  **  I  never  believed  it,  and  probably  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  oeatiiry.*' 

never  shall  believe  it,  unless  some  per-  (MSS.)    The  Rev.  Elihu  Smith,  another 

son  reports  it  directly  from  Webster  him-  of  his  class  -  mates,  said :  "  I  have  no 

self,  as  one  of  the  witnesses.    I  was  an  doubt  the  report  is  false.    I  Atood  bj 
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some  of  the  members  of  his  own  class,  and  with  two  (»r  three 
young  men  who  were  in  other  classes,  were  peculiarly  strong, 
and  lasted  through  his  life.  But  perhaps  my  readers  may  be 
curious  to  know  what  associations  he  had  with  young  persons 
of  the  other  sex,  and  whether  his  heart,  at  this  susceptible 
period,  remained  wholly  his  own.  There  was  a  small  society 
of  young  ladies  in  Hanover,  during  his  junior  and  senior  years, 
with  whom  he  and  his  college  friends  were  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
They  appear,  however,  in  his  correspondence  by  their  Christian 
names  alone ;  and  probably  no  diligence  on  my  part,  if  I  were 
to  use  it,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty-five  years,  to  acquire  further 
information  concerning  them,  would  be  rewarded  with  much 
success.*  But  there  was  gayety  in  the  little  town  of  Hanover  in 
those  days,  of  that  modest  and  moderate  sort  which  consisted  with 
the  habits  of  a  seat  of  learning,  and  of  a  religious  community. 
An  evening  visit,  or  a  social  tea-table,  a  walk,  or  a  drive,  were 
matters  of  course ;  and  young  women  could  converse  with  young 
men  without  the  necessary  presence  of  a  superintending  eye  or 
ear,  because  the  young  of  both  sexes,  from  the  very  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  bom  and  educated,  and  had 
always  dwelt,  were  fit  to  be  intrusted  in  a  large  degree  with 
their  own  conduct.  Hence  it  has  often  happened  among 
us  that  the  tenderest  and  most  enduring  of  all  ties  have 
been  formed  by  our  educated  men  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
and,  however  strangely  it  may  sound  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence,  in  all  parts  of  our  country, 
for  a  young  man  to  leave  college  with  his  destiny  fixed  in 
at  least  one  very  important  affair  of  life,  rendering  it  necessary 

his  side  when  he  received  his  degree  Mr.  Webster's  friends  still  remaining  at 
with  a  graceful  bow  ;  and,  such  was  my  Hanover,  and  who  had  a  strong  interest 
connection  with  him  in  our  society  affairs,  in  him,  from  having  been  acquainted 
that  if  he  had  destroyed  it  afterward,  I  with  him  at  Fryeburg,  observed,  in  a 
should  certainly  have  known  it." — (Rev,  letter  written  to  one  of  the  literary  ex- 
E.  8mUh  to  Ph>fet9or  Sanborn^  Novem-  ccutors,  in  December,  1862:  "I  never 
^10,1852.  Correspomibux,  i.,  46.)  Mr.  heard  of  his  resentment  manifesting  it- 
Webster's  character  and  deportment  in  self  in  tearing  up  his  diploma.*' 
collage,  in  regard  to  which  the  testimony  *  To  the  remark  made  in  the  text, 
b  imiform,  were  entirely  inconsistent  there  is  one  exception.  One  of  the 
with  the  perpetration  of  such  an  act.  ladies  of  this  little  circle,  a  distant  con- 
**  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  presumed  nection  of  my  own,  is  mentioned  in  his 
to  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  letters  by  her  full  name,  Mary  Wood, 
him.**  The  Honorable  Samuel  Fessen-  ward.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  talent, 
den,  who  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  and  high  character,  but  married  unfor* 
1808,  and  who  personally  knew  many  of  tunately. 
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for  Iiim  to  hasten  with   all  Bpeed  into  a  settled  position  in 
tlio  world. 

This  did  not  happen,  however,  to  Daniel  Webster ;  and, 
after  a  close  scrutiny  of  his  most  confidential  letters,  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  although  he  may  have  been  a  little  interested,  he 
escaped,  on  the  whole,  unharmed.  Perhaps  this  was  owing 
to  tlie  fact  that  there  were  two  charmers  when  there  should 
have  been  but  one.  That  there  were  two,  that  he  was  a  little 
in  doubt,  that  they  perplexed  him  and  he  them,  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  fun  and  innocent  frolic  on  all  sides,  is  manifest  enough. 
Possibly  the  dignity  of  my  subject  might  have  excluded  this 
inchoate  piece  of  romance.  But  as  there  were  rumors  which 
had  their  day,  and  he  wrote  about  them  half  seriously  and  half 
playfully,  tlie  reader  may  as  well  see  how  he  dismissed  them. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  whom  he  had  most  admired  was,  it 
would  appear,  a  visitor  from  Salem  ;  and  he  thus  gives  a  char- 
acteristic close  to  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bingham,  written  in  the 
winter  of  liis  senior  year : 

"  Salem  I  enchanting  name  I  who  would  have  thought  that  from  the 
ashes  of  witches,  hung  a  centur}'  ago,  should  have  sprung  such  an  arch 
coquette  as  should  delight  in  sporting  with  the  simplicity  of 

"  Daniel  Webster."  * 

AVith  respect  to  his  own  opinions  about  his  college  accpiire- 
mcnts  and  standing,  I  find  four  occasions  on  which  he  said  or 
wrote  something  directly,  and  the  tenor  of  the  whole  is  uniform. 
The  fii*st  occurred  in  1S02,  when  lie  had  been  graduated  only  a 
year.  It  was  observed  to  him  that  liis  scholarship  in  college 
had  always  been  reganled  as  of  the  highest  grade,  which  was 
not  true  of  a  gentleman  then  at  the  bar,  whom  he  had  expressed 
a  liope  of  some  day  equalling  in  his  professional  career.    lie  said : 

"  Ay,  hut  the  opinion  of  my  scholarship  was  a  mistaken  one.  It  was 
over-estimated.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  Many  other  students  read 
more  than  I  did,  and  knew  more  than  I  did  But  so  much  as  I  read  I 
made  my  own.  When  a  half  hour  or  an  hour,  at  most,  had  elapsed,  I 
closed  mv  hook,  and  thought  over  what  I  had  read.  If  there  was  any 
thini?  peculiarly  interesting  or  striking  in  the  passage,  I  endeavored  to 
recall  it,  and  lay  it  up  in  my  memory,  and  commonly  could  effect  my 
object.     Then,  if,  in  debate  or  conversation  afterward,  any  subject  came 

'  Correspondcncei  i.,  87. 
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ap  on  which  I  had  read  somethingf  I  could  talk  very  easily  so  far  as  1 
had  read,  and  then  I  was  very  careful  to  stop.  Thus  greater  credit  was 
given  me  for  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  than  I  really  possessed."  * 

The  next  occasion  was  in  1825,  when  he  said  : 

"  My  Qreek  and  mathematics  were  not  great  while  I  was  in  college,  but 
I  was  better  read  in  history  and  English  generally  than  any  of  my  class, 
and  I  was  good  in  composition.    My  Latin  was  pretty  strong  too.^^ ' 

In  his  autobiography  he  says  : 

"  I  was  graduated  in  course,  August,  1801.  Owing  to  some  diificulties 
— haee  turn  meminuse  jutat — ^I  took  no  part  in  the  Commencement  exercises. 
I  spoke  an  oration  to  the  Society  of  the  United  Fraternity,  which  I  suspect 
was  a  sufficiently  boyish  performance. 

"  My  college  life  was  not  an  idle  one.  Besides  the  regular  attendance  on 
prescribed  duties  and  studies,  I  read  something  of  English  history  and 
English  literature.  Perhaps  my  reading  was  too  miscellaneous.  I  even 
paid  my  board  for  a  year  by  superintending  a  little  weekly  newspaper,  and 
making  selections  for  it  from  books  of  literature  and  from  the  contemporary 
publications.  I  suppose  I  sometimes  wrote  a  foolish  paragraph  myself 
While  in  college,  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional  addresses,  which  were 
published.  I  trust  they  are  forgotten ;  they  were  in  very  bad  taste.  I  had 
not  then  learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing  is  in  the  idea,  and  not  in 
the  style,  an  error  into  which  the  Ara  rhetorica,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  may 
easily  lead  stronger  heads  than  mine.^^ ' 

In  1851,  eighteen  months  before  his  death,  writing  to  his 
class-mate,  Dr.  Merrill,  he  said  : 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  that  I  hear  from  you  with  pleasure. 
You  are  no  shepherd,  and  certainly  I  am  no  king.  But  we  are  friends, 
bom  in  the  same  country,  about  the  same  age,  and  educated  at  the  same 
college.  We  embraced  different  professions,  which  we  have  pursued  now 
for  a  long  time ;  and  Providence  has  graciously  blessed  us  both  with  a 
great  share  of  health  and  happiness.  At  our  time  of  life  the  mind  often 
turns  to  the  past.  I  find  that  I  think  now,  much  more  frequently  than 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  on  college  scenes  and  college  friends.  I  look 
over  the  catalogue,  call  to  mind  the  dead,  and  inquire  after  the  living.  I 
well  remember  that  I  did  not  keep  up  with  you  in  the  stated  course  of  col- 
legiate  exercises.  Your  lessons  were  better  learned,  and  you  were  a  great 
&vorite  with  Professor  Smith  and  the  other  members  of  *  the  authority,' 

'  Letter  from  J.  W.  McGaw,  Esq.,  to  teacher  of  an  academy,  and  they  lived 

Professor  Sanborn,  November,  16,  1852.  much  together. 

--{OorriB^ptmdeMXy  L,  61.)    Mr.  McGaw  *  Ticknor  MSS. ;  notes  oftheconver- 

vas  a  yoimg  lawyer  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  sation  on  the  drive  to  Salem. 
when    MrTwrebster    resided    there    as  '  Correspondence,  i.,  11. 
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from  the  exact  punctnality  of  all  yoor  perlbnnfliioeai  I  believe  I  was  leaa 
industrions ;  at  any  rate,  I  indulged  more  in  general  reading,  and  my  attain- 
ments, if  I  made  any,  were  not  such  as  told  for  much  in  the  recitation-ioom. 
After  leaving  college,  I  *  caught  up,'  as  the  boys  aay,  pretty  well  in  Latin ; 
but  in  college,  and  afterward,  I  left  Greek  to  Loveland,  and  mathematics 
to  Shattuck.  Would  that  I  had  pursued  Greek  till  I  could  read  and 
understand  Demosthenes  in  his  own  language  1  *' 

From  yontli  to  age  did  he  thus  alwajB  apeak  when  he 
epoke  of  himself ;  with  that  moderation  and  modeBtj,  that  deli- 
cacy toward  others,  that  unwillingness  to  advance  pretensions, 
'which  are  the  characteristics  of  trae  greatness,  and  which,  in 
him,  were  unmingled  with  condescension  or  affectation.  If  we 
take  the  sum  of  his  own  testimony,  and  enlarge  it  by  that  of 
others  who  knew  him  at  Dartmouth,  and  who  could  say  what 
he  could  not  say,  adding  also  what  we  can  learn  from  such  of 
his  writings  as  have  survived  from  that  time,  we  find  that  he  left 
the  institution  with  but  a  small  amount  of  Qreek,  but  very  well 
grounded  in  Latin ;  that  his  acquisitions  in  English  history  and 
English  literature  were  extensive ;  that  his  powers  as  an  orator 
were  already  developed  to  a  degree  rarely  witnessed  in  a  young 
man  of  nineteen;  that  his  style  of  writing  was  flowing  and 
easy,  but  far  from  that  chaste,  compact,  and  perspicuous 
manner  which  he  afterward  attained  ;  that  he  had  become 
already  a  practised  debater  ;  that  his  faculty  for  labor  was 
something  prodigious,  his  memory  disciplined  by  methods  not 
taught  him  by  others,  and  that  his  intellect  was  expanded  far 
beyond  his  years.  He  was  abstemious,  religious,  of  the  highest 
sense  of  honor,  and  of  the  most  elevated  deportment.  His 
manners  were  genial,  liis  affections  warm,  his  conversation  was 
brilliant  and  instructive,  his  temperament  cheerful,  his  gayety 
overflowing.  He  was  beloved,  admired,  and  courted  by  all  who 
knew  him  ;  and,  finally,  when  he  went  forth  from  his  college, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  discouragements  of  his  narrow 
fortunes,  he  was  followed  by  those  who  had  marked  his 
genius  and  measured  his  character,  as  a  young  man  who 
was  soon  to  be  heard  of  with  distinction  on  the  high  places 
of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
1801-1807..      • 

BEGINS  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LAW  IN  SALISBURY — ^TEACHES  A  8CH0CL 
IN  BLAINE — ENTERS  THE  OFFICE  OF  MR,  GORE  IN  BOSTON AD- 
MISSION TO  THE  BAR — ^REFUSES  A  LUCRATIVE  OFFICE PRAC- 
TISES IN  BOSCAWEN — DEATH  OF  HIS  FATHER  —  REMOVAL  TO 
PORTSMOUTH. 

LEAVING  his  brother  Ezekiel  at  college  in  the  Sophomore 
class,  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  his  father's  house  imme- 
diately after  he  was  graduated,  in  August,  1801,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  W.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  a  lawyer  in  Salisbury,  his  father's  neighbor  and 
friend.  He  chose  this  profession  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  his  father,  who  did  not,  however,  make  that  wish  known  to 
him  in  any  other  than  the  most  delicate  manner.  His  other 
friends  urged  it  strongly ;  and  the  nearness  of  a  very  good 
lawyer's  office  to  his  father's  house  probably  had  some  influ- 
ence on  his  decision.  But  his  own  inclination  to  the  law  was 
not  at  first  very  strong.  The  tenor  of  his  correspondence  at 
this  period  shows,  at  least,  that  he  would  gladly  have  spent 
Bome  further  time  in  exploring  the  wider  fields  of  literature. 
Yet  he  "  precipitated "  himself  "  into  an  office,"  as  he  said 
at  the  time,  and  immediately  began  such  a  course  of  ele- 
mentary law-reading  as  the  books  and  the  methods  of  that  day 
afforded. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  began  to  study 
his  profession,  was  a  lawyer  in  good  country  practice,  an  assidu 
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ous  man  of  business,  and  a  person  of  cultivated  mind/  He 
possessed  a  tolerably  good  law  library,  and  a  much  better  one 
in  general  letters  and  history.  The  first  works  which  Mr. 
Webster  read  in  the  law  were  in  the  department  of  the 
Law  of  Nations — being  Vattel,  Burlamaqni,  and  Montesquieu. 
These  were  followed  by  a  part  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
and  he  read,  at  the  same  time,  the  historians  Hume  and  Robert- 
son. Nothing  could  have  been  better  at  that  period  for  a 
student  before  entering  upon  the  principles  of  the  municipal 
and  common  law.  He  read  Shakespeare,  too,  a  good  deal  at 
this  time,  some  of  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  and  Pope's  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad.  His  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton 
commenced  while  he  was  at  Dartmouth.  He  now  began  to 
quote  them  familiarly  in  his  letters.  He  also  read,  during  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  a  large  amount  of  what  he  calls  "miscel- 
laneous stuif  of  no  great  account."  His  dog  and  gun  and  his 
fishing-rod  tilled  up  his  leisure  hours.* 

IJut  reading  and  shooting  or  fishing  were  not  the  sole  voca- 
tions of  a  young  law-student  in  those  days.  He  was  expected 
to  look  after  the  minor  afliiirs  of  the  oflice  business,  and  a  part 
of  his  professional  education  consisted  in  "  making  MTits." 
There  was  another  and  older  student  in  the  oflice,  Daniel 
Abbot,  afterward  a  leading  lawyer  and  most  estimable  citizen 
of  Nashua,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  AVebster.  On  one 
occasion,  ^fr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Abbot  were  both  absent,  and 
the  entire  charge  of  afi*airs  devolved  on  AVebster,  who  thus 
indulged  his  wit  upon  a  case  that  fell  into  his  hands : 

"  I  have  made  some  few  writs,  and  am  now  about  to  bring  an  action 
of  trespass  for  breaking  a  violin.  The  owner  of  the  violin  was  at  a 
hnsking,  where 

*  Ilis  jarring  concord  and  his  discord  dulcet  * 

made  the  girls  skip  over  the  husks  as  nimbly  as  Virgil's  Camilla  over 
the  tops  of  the  com,  till  an  old  surly  creature  caught  his  fiddle,  and 


'  He  was  graduated  at  Ilarvard  Col- 
k?jxe  in  1780,  and  was  for  tliree  years 
aflerward  a  tutor  in  that  university. 

*  "  With  the  assistance  of  mv  first 
minister,  Mr.  Gallatin,  formerly  called 
Leo,  I  have  dismissed  from  the  oflice 
of  this  life  a  few  Federal  partridges, 
pigeons,  and  squirrels,  and  have  drawn 


from  the  abundance  of  Merrimac  a  few 
anti  -  Federal  fishes  —  no  loaves  —  such 
as  sword -hack,  perch,  and  flat -headed 
dcmi-semi-crotchet  quavere,  aliat  scaly 
fiat-sides." — (Lettrr  to  James  JI.  Bingham^ 
Sejytitnhr  22,  1801.)  The  fun  of  this 
consists  in  some  allusion  to  the  party 
politics  of  the  time. 
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broke  it  against  the  walL    For  the  sake  of  having  plump  witnesses^  the 
plaintiff  will  summon  all  the  girls  to  attend  the  trial  at  Concord."  * 

But  this  pleasant  and  profitable  life  for  our  young  student 
was  soon  to  be  interrupted. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  it  brought  with  it  Ezekiel's  accu- 
mulating expenses  at  college.  In  December,  Daniel  thus  writes 
to  his  friend  Bingham,  to  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  impart 
his  troubles : 

"  Having  found  myself  at  home  after  commencement,  I  foimd,  on  con 
sideration,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  my  father,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  continue  Ezekiel  at  college.  Drained  of  all  his  little  income 
by  the  expenses  of  my  education  thus  far,  and  broken  down  in  his  exer- 
tions by  some  ever-lamented  family  occurrences,  I  saw  he  could  not  afford 
Ezekiel  means  to  live  abroad  with  ease  and  independence ;  and  I  knew  too 
well  the  evils  of  penury  to  wish  him  to  stay  lialf-beggared  at  college.  I 
thought  it  therefore  my  duty  to  suffer  some  delay  in  my  profession  for  the 
sake  of  serving  my  elder  brother,  and  was  making  a  little  interest  in  some 
places  to  the  eastward  for  an  employment.  My  father,  however,  deter- 
mined to  hire  a  few  hundreds  till  future  days,  being  very  averse  to  my 
leaving  him.  He  accordingly  rode  to  Exeter,  told  his  Excellency '  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  good  governor  helped  him  to  what  he  wanted  on 
reasonable  terms.  This  was  much  more  favorable  than  I  expected,  and  I 
have  now  hopes  of  continuing  here  for  the  present."  * 

Whether  it  was  that  the  supply  obtained  from  "  the  gocnl 
governor's  "  friendly  aid  was  insufficient,  or  whether  some  unex- 
pected demand  broke  down  the  family  resources  with  the 
weight  of  the  last  feather,  the  result  was  that  Daniel  was 
obliged,  before  the  new  year  came  in,  to  quit  his  studies, 
mount  his  horse,  and  go  forth  in  quest,  not  of  adventures, 
but  of  the  vulgar  article  money.  It  was  a  hard  trial  for 
him.  He  had  been  four  months  with  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
very  profitable  months  they  had  been  to  him.  He  was 
going  on  rapidly  in  his  studies  of  all  kinds,  and  he  felt 
more  at  ease,  after  his  father's  visit  to  Governor  Gilman, 
than  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time.     But  duty  and  affection 

'   Letter   to  Bingham,   October   26,  was  so  great,  and  his  character  so  much 

1801.  resf>ecteti,  that  he  was  more  than  once 

•  John  Taylor  Oilman,  Governor  of  elected  governor  when  his  party  was  in 

ISew  Hampshire  from  1797  until  1807,  the  minority. 

and  from  1818  to  1816.     He  was  a  very  ^   Letter  to  Bingham,  December  8, 

decided  Federalist ;   but  his  popularity  1801. 
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both  demanded   the  sacrifice,  and  be  made  it  instantly  and 
cheerfully. 

lie  had  been  written  to,  and  ofiered  the  charge  of  ar 
ftcadcniy  in  Frveburg,  Maine,  which  was  at  that  time  a  "  Pr^iv 
ince"  of  Massachusetts.  This  town  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Saeo  River,  not  far  from  the  l>order  of  Kew  Hampshire,  near 
the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Conway.  He  purchased  a  horse  for  twenty-five  dollars,  and, 
with  liis  wardrobe  and  such  books  as  he  could  carry  in  his 
saddle-ba«rs,  made  his  way  across  the  coimtry.  He  found  the 
village  of  his  destination  a  new  one,  but  it  was  growing 
rapidly,  and  had  already  an  intelligent  population,  in  which 
the  learned  x>rofessions  were  all  duly  represented  by  "  men  of 
inibrniation  and  conversable  manners,"  as  he  described  them  in 
one  of  his  letters.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  the  Vate  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  but  his  engagement  was  for 
only  six  months.  As  he  had  come  there  to  earn  money,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  accidental  source  of  further  supply,  in  the 
humble  o(*cui)ation  of  copying  deeds.  It  so  happened  that  he 
went  to  board  in  the  family  of  James  (Xsgood,  Esq.,  registrar 
of  deeds  for  the  then  newly-created  county  of  Oxford.  This 
gentleman,  Mr.  Webster  tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  "  was 
not  clerical  in  and  of  himself,  and  his  registration  was  to  be 
done  by  deputy." 

*^  Thii  fee  for  rccordinp^  at  full  lenp^th  w  common  doed,  in  a  large  fair 
hand,  and  with  the  care  reqiiLiitc  to  avoid  errors,  was  two  shillings  and 
three  pence.  Mr.  Osgood  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  do  this  writing, 
and  that  of  the  two  yhillini^s  and  three  pence  for  each  deed  I  should  have 
one  shilling  and  six  pence.  I  greedily  seizert  on  so  tempting  an  ofler, 
and  set  to  work.  Of  a  loni?  winters  evening  I  could  copy  tv»'o  deeds, 
and  that  was  half  a  dollar.  Four  evenings  in  a  week  earned  tSvo 
dollars;  and  two  dollars  a  week  paid  my  board.  This. appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  very  thriving  condition,  for  my  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars' salary  as  a  school-nuister  was  thus  g'»inu:  on  without  abatement 
or  deduction  for  clrtrs.  I  hope  yet  to  have  an  oj)portunity  to  see  once 
more  the  lirst  volunn»  of  the  records  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Oxford. 
It  is  now  near  thirty  years  since  I  copied  into  it  the  last  *  witness  my 
hand  and  seal,'  and  I  have  not  seen  its  outside  since.  Bui  the  ache  is  not 
vet  out  of  my  fingc^rs,  for  nothing  has  ever  been  so  laborious  to  me  at 
writing,  when  under  the  necessity  of  writing  a  good  hand."  * 

'  Autobiography. 
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Certainly  this  is  not  the  first  instance,  as  it  will  not  be  the 
last,  in  which  a  similar  labor  has  been,  or  will  be,  submitted  to, 
by  young  men  of  education  contending  against  adverse  for- 
tunes. But  we  naturally  inquire  for  the  motive  that  could  have 
made  such  a  drudgery  possible  to  one  whose  extraordinary  gifts 
of  Nature  had  been  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  delights  of 
learning.  On  the  other  side  of  the  range  of  hills  that  lay 
between  his  new  abode  and  the  college  which  he  had  recently 
left  was  that  brother,  for  whose  education  he  had  made  him- 
self responsible  to  his  parents ;  while  at  home  was  an  anxious 
and  aged  father,  now  left  without  the  prop  on  which  he  had 
meant  to  lean.  The  whole  secret  of  this  endurance,  therefore, 
is  comprehended  in  the  following  occurrence  : 

"  In  May  of  this  year  (1802),  having  a  week's  vacation,  I  took  my  quar- 
ter's salary,  mounted  a  horse,  went  straight  over  all  the  hills  to  Hanover, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  these,  the  first  earnings  of  my  life,  into  my 
brother's  hands  for  his  college  expenses.  Having  enjoyed  this  sincere  and 
high  pleasure,  I  hied  me  back  again  to  my  school  tmd  my  copying  of 
deeds."  * 

It  was  on  this  visit  to  Hanover  that  my  kinsman,  George 
Ticknor,  Esq.,  who,  excepting  myself,  is  now  the  sole  survivor 
of  his  four  literary  executors,  first  saw  him.  As  I  shall  have 
firequent  occasion  to  quote  from  Mr.  Ticknor's  recollections  of 
him,  extending  through  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  now  form- 
ing, in  manuscript,  some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  the  materials  before  me,  I  avail  myself  of  his  mention  of  the 
time  when  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  between  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  himself  began.     He  observes : 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Webster  was  in  Hanover,  in  May,  1802. 
All  that  I  remember  of  him  then  is,  that  the  students  of  the  college, 
whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  were  very  proud  and  very  fond  of 
him.  It  was  a  knot  of  young  men,  among  whom  was  Air.  Henry  Hubbard, 
afterward  Governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  Amos  Twitchell,  afterward  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon;  his  own  brother  Ezckiel,  and  others,  living  in  the 
old  Kinsman  House ;  at  least  I  saw  them  there.  He  was  returning  from 
Fryeburg,  where  he  had  kept  school.  He  was  thin,  and  had  not  the 
appearance  of  being  a  strong  man.  He  remained  in  Hanover  only  two  or 
three  days.     The  young  men  seemed  rejoiced  to  have  him  ^\ith  tlicm,  and 

^  Autobiography. 
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treated  him  very  caressingly  and  affectionately.    He  had  been  graduated 
only  one  year."  * 

Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Fryeburg,  and  remained  there  in 
the  same  occupations  until  the  following  September.  From 
three  persons  who  knew  him  there,  and  who  were  ever  after- 
ward numbered  among  his  cherished  friends,  we  learn  eomo- 
thing  of  interest  concerning  him.  One  of  them  was  Jacob  W. 
McGaw,  Esq.,  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Fryeburg,  with  whom 
he  lived  at  Mr.  Osgood's.  "  Here,"  said  Mr.  McGaw,  "  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendship,  which,  by  his  generous 
indulgence,  has  remained  constant  and  uninterrupted  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  changes 
wliicli  occurred  in  our  relative  positions,  by  reason  of  his  con- 
stant elevation  from  one  grade  of  honor  to  another,  till  he 
attained  a  standing  from  which  human  greatness  knows  no 
progress."  Another  was  Samuel  Osgood,  son  of  the  r^istrar, 
a  young  man  who  was  near  his  own  age,  and  who  was  just 
then  comi>leting  his  preparation  to  enter  college  at  an  ad- 
vanced standing.  With  this  gentleman,  who  became  an  emi- 
nent divine  at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  he  contracted 
a  friendship  which  was  mutually  preserved  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  their  lives.  The  third  was  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Fcssenden,  of  Portland,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Fessenden,  of 
Fryeburg,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Academy.  Mr.  Samuel  Fessenden  was  nearly  of  the  same  age 
with  Mr.  Webster,  and  they  were  strongly  attached  to  each 
other.  "  If  I  ever  loved  a  man,"  Mr.  Fessenden  wrote  after 
Mr.  Webster's  deatli,  "  not  a  near  relative,  and  out  of  the  pale 
of  kindred,  that  man  was  Daniel  Webster." ' 

Mr.  McGaw  telLs  us  that  "  he  had  not  then  attained  the  full 
development  of  manhood.  Xeither  the  physical  nor  intellectual 
expression  of  his  countenance  had  become  so  striking  as  in' sub- 
sequent life.  His  cheeks  were  thin,  and  his  cheek-bones  high. 
There  was  nothing  specially  noticeable  about  him  then  except 
his  full,  steady,  large,  and  searching  eyes.  Nobody  could  see 
those  eyes  and  ever  forget  their  appearance,  or  him  who  po^ 

*  MSS. — Mr.  Ticknor  wa8  then  passing    entering  the  college),  on  a  visit  with  his 
a  summer  near  IlanoTer  (prerious  to  his    father  and  mother.  *  MSS. 
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sessed  them.  His  gentleness,  modesty,  and  social  habits  won 
for  him  the  good-will  of  his  acquaintances  and  pupils." 

"  He  was  always,"  says  Dr.  Osgood,  "  dignified  in  his  de- 
portment. He  was  usually  serious,  but  often  facetious  and 
pleasant.  He  was  an  agreeable  companion,  and  eminently 
Bocial  with  all  who  shared  his  friendship.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  habits  were  strictly  ab- 
stemious, and  he  neither  took  wine  nor  strong  drink.  He  was 
punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  public  worship,  and  ever 
opened  his  school  with  prayer.  I  never  heard  him  use  a 
profane  word,  and  never  saw  him  lose  his  temper." 

Mr.  F^psenden,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  literary  execu- 
tors, after  Mr.  Webster's  decease,  observes : 

"  The  first  I  ever  knew  of  Daniel  Webster  was  immediately  after  he  left 
college,  and  was  employed  by  my  father,  the  secretary  of  the  Trustees  of 
Fryeborg  Academy,  to  become  the  principal  instructor  in  that  institution. 
He  was  not,  when  he  commenced,  twenty  years  old.  I  heard  no  one  com- 
plain that  his  scholarship  was  not  adequate  to  the  duty  he  had  assumed. 
On  tlie  contrary,  I  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Porter,  of  Conway,  and 
my  father,  the  Rev.  William  Fessenden,  of  Fryeburg,  both  of  whom  were 
good  scholars,  and  the  former,  Dr.  Porter,  a  very  great  man,  say  that 
Daniel  Webster  was  then  a  very  good  scholar  for  one  of  his  years.  He 
did,  while  at  Fryeburg,  exhibit  traits  of  talent  and  genius  which  drew 
from  those  two  divines,  and  from  other  professional  gentlemen,  unqualified  ' 
pnuBe  of  hb  powers  of  mind.  I  remember  very  distinctly  hearing  my 
father  remark  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  should  live,  and  have  health,  and  pur- 
sue a  straightforward  course  of  industry  and  virtue,  he  would  become 
one  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  had  produced.^' 

His  reading  at  Fryeburg  was  chiefly  in  history  and  politics, 
and  English  literature.  He  began  then  to  investigate  carefully 
some  parts  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  He  read 
Adams's  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions,  Williams's  Ver- 
mont, and  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  he  continued 
his  reading  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Here,  too,  he  found 
Mr.  Ames's  celebrated  speech  on  the  British  treaty,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  memory.  He  read  the  Spectator  and  the  TaUer^ 
and  the  whole  of  Pope's  poetical  works,  with  many  other  things. 
Some  idea  of  his  industry  may  be  formed  from  this  list,  when 
we  remember  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  teaching  a  school, 
and  copying  deeds  four  evenings  in  the  week. 
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All  Ills  hours  tliat  could  be  spared  from  labor,  or  neoeBBarj 
recreation,  were  spent  in  study  or  in  meditation  in  the  fields, 
and  lie  rarely  went  abroad  in  his  rambles  without  a  book.* 

What  he  was  as  a  teacher,  is  suflSciently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  remain  on  an  increased  salary. 
"  A  compensation  annually  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,''  lie 
\vrites  to  Bingham,  "  a  house  to  live  in,  a  piece  of  land  to  culti- 
vate, and,  inter  nm  soloSj  a  clerkship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  are 
now  probably  within  the  reach  andpossessionof  your  friend." 

I  cannot  say  that  he  hesitated  much,  but  he  did  honestly 
put  down  upon  paper  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  McGaw  was  always  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  at  this 
time  feel  very  strongly  the  promptings  of  ambition,  or  entertain 
any  very  sanguine  expectations  of  future  eminence ;  or  that,  if 
he  had  such  expectations,  he  concealed  them.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  refolds  to  several  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Webster  evinced  in 
conversation  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  himself  and  his  future 
]»rospects.  But  we  are  to  remember  that,  over  all  his  youth, 
poverty  liad  cast  its  discouraging  shadow,  and  that  the  vigor  and 
elasticity  of  even  his  spirit  must  have  been  occasionally  chilled 
by  it.  Wo  are  to  recollect,  too,  some  points  of  his  character 
which  never  changed.  lie  was  always  a  serious  man  in  every 
serious  affair  of  lite.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  conscious- 
ness of  superior  intellectual  powers,  he  never  treated  any  thing 
contein])tuously,  wliieli  obh'ged  liini  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with 
otlioi*s  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  tlie  exertion  which  he  had  to 
put  fortli.  Wliatever  he  may  have  thought  of  this  offer,  whicrh 
tlie  good  i)eoplc  of  Frveburg  doubtless  made  as  tempting  as  they 
could,  he  met  it  with  no  disdain,  even  wluni  writing  of  it  to  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  But  he  was  drawn  awav  from  it, 
first,  ])y  his  fatlier's  desire  toliave  liim  embrace  the  profession  ot 
the  law:  and  secondly,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  bv  that  mysterious 
power,  which  operates  inuronseiously  upon  men  of  great  intellect 
in  their  youth,  leading  them  toward  the  destiny  which  genius  cre- 
ates fur  them,  and  cariying  them  away  from  the  proffered  com- 
fort of  obscure  and  inferior  stations  to  further  ellbrts  and  contin- 
ued ])rivation,  until  the  loftier  sjihere,  which  has  been  scarcely 
revealed  to  their  vision,  is  entered  in  triumph  at  last.     So,  at 

*  Dr.  Osgood. 
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least,  I  interpret  tlie  sober  views  which  the  young  Webster 
thus  expressed  to  his  friends,  before  he  finally  decided  not  to 
make  himself  for  life  school-master  and  denizen  of  Fryeburg, 
and  Clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Oxford  : 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  say,  *  Yes,  gentlemen,'  and  sit  down  here 
to  spend  my  days  in  a  kind  of  comfortable  privacy,  or  shall  I  relinquish 
these  prospects,  and  enter  into  a  profession,  where  my  feelings  will  be  con- 
stantly harrowed  by  objects  either  of  dishonesty  or  misfortune ;  where  my 
Hying  must  be  squeezed  from  penury  (for  rich  folks  seldom  go  to  law), 
and  my  moral  principle  continually  be  at  hazard  ?  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  law  is  well  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  what 
are  its  effects  on  the  heart  ?  Are  they  equally  propitious  ?  Does  it  inspire 
benevolence,  and  awake  tenderness ;  or  does  it,  by  a  frequent  repetition 
of  wretched  objects,  blunt  sensibility,  and  stifle  the  still  small  voice  oi 
mercy? 

"  The  talent  with  which  Heaven  has  intrusted  me  is  small,  very  small, 
yet  I  feel  responsible  for  the  use  of  it,  and  am  not  willing  to  pervert  it  to 
purposes  reproachful  and  unjust ;  nor  to  hide  it,  like  the  slothful  servant, 
in  a  napkin. 

"  Now,  I  will  enumerate  the  inducements  that  draw  me  toward  the 
Jaw :  First,  and  principally,  it  is  my  father's  wish.  He  does  not  dictate, 
it  is  true,  but  how  much  short  of  dictation  is  the  mere  wish  of  a  parent, 
whose  laboi^  of  life  are  wasted  on  favors  to  his  children  ?  Even  the 
delicacy  with  which  this  wish  is  expressed  gives  it  more  effect  than  it  would 
have  in  the  form  of  a  command.  Secondly,  my  friends  generally  wish  it. 
They  are  urgent  and  pressing.  My  father  even  offers  me — I  will  some- 
time tell  you  what — and  Mr.  Thompson  offers  my  tuition  gratis,  and  to 
relinquish  his  stand  to  me. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  imagine  I  shall  make  one  more  trial  in  the  ensuing 
antunm.  If  I  prosecute  the  profession,  I  pray  God  to  fortify  me  against 
its  temptations.  To  the  winds  I  dismiss  those  light  hopes  of  eminence 
which  ambition  inspired,  and  vanity  fostered.  To  be  'honest,  to  be 
capable,  to  be  faithful  *  to  my  client  and  my  conscience,  I  earnestly  hope 
will  be  my  first  endeavor.  I  believe  you,  my  worthy  boy,  when  you  tell 
me  what  are  your  intentions.  I  have  long  known  and  long  loved  the 
honesty  of  your  heart.  But  let  us  not  rely  too  much  on  ourselves ;  let  us 
look  to  some  less  fallible  guide  to  direct  us  among  the  temptations  that 
nrroond  us."  * 

In  September,  Ezekiel  came  to  Fryeburg,  and  tlie  two 
brothers  made  a  journey  together  to  the  lower  part  of  Maine, 
and  then  returned  to  Salisburv.  Ezekiel  soon  after  went  back 
to  college,  and  Daniel  resumed  his  place  in  Mr.  Thompson's 

>  Letter  to  Bingham,  May  18,  1802. 
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office,  where  lie  remained  until  February  or  March,  1804« 
Wliat  his  studies  Iiad  thus  far  been  in  the  law,  the  reader  haa 
seen.  Mr.  Thompson  now  made  one  mistake  in  directing  his 
reading,  to  wliich  Mr.  Webster  thus  refers  in  his  autobio- 
graphy :  "  He  was  an  admirable  man,  and  a  good  lawyer  him- 
self, but  I  was  put  to  study  in  the  old  way,  that  is,  the  hardest 
books  first,  and  lost  much  time,  I  read  Coke-Littleton  through 
without  understanding  a  quarter  part  of  it,"  But  he  had 
already  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph  that  he  bad  read 
two  or  three  volumes  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries ;  and  the 
criticism  therefore,  which  follows,  and  is  now  to  be  quoted^  was 
intended  to  point  out  the  inexpediency  of  making  Coke  a  text- 
book after  Blackstoue,  with  nothing  between  them  to  instruct 
the  pupil  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  to  the  transactions  of  life  which  form  the  subjects  of 
ordinary  liti^^ation.  The  best  book  which  Mr.  Webster  could 
then  find  within  his  reach,  tor  this  purpose,  was  Espinasse's 
Nisi  Prius ;  and,  inferior  as  this  was  to  the  numerous  text- 
books since  written,  it  answered  very  well.  His  resort  to  it 
shows  that  lie  did  not  mean  to  have  it  understood,  from  his 
observations  about  Coke,  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  neglected  to 
inform  him  that  Blackstone's  Commentaries  w^as  the  proper 
book  with  which  to  begin  his  legal  studies.  In  fact,  his  cor- 
respondence shows  that  he  began  Blackstoue  when  he  first 
entered  Mr.  Thompson's  office,  in  the  autumn  of  1801.  In  the 
Autobiography  he  says : 

"  Happening  to  take  up  P^spinasse's  *  Law  of  Nisi  Prius,'  I  found  I  could 
understand  it,  and,  arguing  that  tlie  object  of  reading  was  to  understand 
what  was  written,  I  laid  down  the  venerable  Coke,  et  alios  similes  rerc- 
rendos,  and  kept  company  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Espinassc  and  others,  the 
most  plain,  easy,  and  intelligible  writers.  A  boy  of  twenty,  with  no  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  such  subjects,  cannot  understand  Coke.  It  is  folly  to 
set  him  on  such  an  author. 

"  There  are  propositions  in  Coke  so  abstract,  and  distinctions  so  nice, 
and  doctrines  embracing  so  many  conditions  and  qualiiications,  that  it 
requires  an  effort,  not  only  of  a  mature  mind,  but  of  a  mind  both  strong 
and  mature,  to  understand  him.  Why  disgust  and  discourage  a  boy  by 
telling  him  that  he  must  break  into  his  profession  through  such  a  wall  aa 
this?  I  really  often  despaired.  I  thought  I  never  could  make  myself  a 
lawyer,  and  was  almost  going  back  to  the  business  of  school-keeping.    A 
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friend  has  recently  returned  to  me  a  letter,  written  by  me  to  him  at  that 
time,  showing  my  feelings  of  despondence  and  despair.  Mr.  Espinusse, 
however,  helped  me  out  of  this  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I  have 
always  felt  greatly  obliged  to  him.^' 

He  had  not  gone  far,  ho^vever,  in  his  law  studies,  before  he 
made  another  discovery  which  was  quite  characteristic  of  him, 
because  it  denoted  a  principle  upon  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  collie  to  discipline  and  to  store  his  memory  on  otlier 
subjects.  "  Here  give  me  leave,"  he  writes  to  Bingham,  "  to 
pronounce  a  wise  opinion,  viz.,  that  the  best  way  to  study  law 
is  in  relation  to  particular  points.  I  had  read  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations, I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  nor  how  many  more 
times  I  might  have  read  it  among  others,  without  discovering 
that  it  did  not  affect  a  sealed  instrument,  unless  I  had  looked 
with  reference  to  that  particular  inquiry.  It  is  very  much  so, 
I  believe,  with  history.  We  read  page  after  page,  and,  retaining 
a  slender  thread  of  events,  every  thing  else  glides  from  the  mind 
about  as  fast  as  the  eye  traces  the  lines  of  the  book,  yet,  when 
we  examine  a  particular  occurrence,  or  search  after  a  single  date, 
the  impression  is  permanent,  and  we  have  added  one  idea  to  the 
stock  of  real  knowledge."  * 

Of  his  other  reading,  while  he  remained  in  Mr.  Thompson's 
office,  we  get  some  sketches,  also  from  his  own  pen  : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  read  much  during  this  year  and  a  half 
besides  law-hooks,  with  two  exceptions.  I  read  Hume  through,  not  for  the 
first  time ;  but  my  principal  occupation  with  books,  when  not  law-books, 
was  with  the  Latin  classics.  I  brought  from  college  a  very  scanty  inheri- 
tance of  Latin.  I  now  tried  to  add  to  it.  I  made  myself  familiar  with 
most  of  Tully's  Orations,  committed  to  memory  large  passages  of  some  of 
them ;  read  Sallust  and  Csesar  and  Horace.  Some  of  Horace^s  Odes  I 
traDslated  into  poor  English  rhymes ;  they  were  printed.  I  have  never 
seen  them  since.  My  brother  was  a  far  better  Latin  scholar  than  mysi^If, 
and,  in  one  of  his  vacations,  we  read  Juvenal  together.  But  I  never 
mastered  his  style,  so  as  to  read  him  with  ease  and  pleasure.  At  this 
period  of  my  life  I  passed  a  great  deal  of  time  alone.  My  amusements 
were  fishing  and  shooting  and  riding ;  and  all  these  were  without  a  com- 
panion. I  loved  this  occasional  solitude  then,  and  have  loved  it  ever 
since,  and  love  it  stilL  I  like  to  contemplate  Nature,  and  to  hold  com- 
mnnion,  unbroken  by  the  presence  of  human  beings,  with  *  this  universal 
frame — ^thus  wondrous  fair.'    I  like  solitude  also,  as  favorable  to  thoughts 

'  Letter  to  Bingham,  December  21,  1802. — {Ccnretporuknce^  i.,  127.) 
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less  lofty.  I  like  to  let  the  thoughts  go  free,  and  indulge  excomona.  And 
when  thinking  is  to  be  done,  one  must,  of  course,  bo  alone.  No  man  knows 
himself  who  does  Dot  thus  sometimes  keep  his  own  company.  At  a  subse- 
(|ueDt  period  of  life,  I  have  found  that  my  lonely  journeys,  when  following 
I  he  court  on  its  circuits,  hare  afforded  many  an  edifying  day.*' 

!N"o  man,  who  ever  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  profession 
of  tlic  law,  lias  entered  it  through  an  experience  more  danger- 
ous to  an  elevated  and  generous  view  of  the  objects  which  a 
young  lawyer  should  set  before  him.  If  a  hard  and  pinching 
necessity  could  ever  excuse  the  growth  of  a  sordid  desire  for 
gain,  and  tl)e  ])ursuit  of  it  by  ignoble  means,  they  would  have 
been  excused  in  liiui. 

For  nearly  two  years  Mr.  Webster  studied  the  law  in  a 
country  village,  where  the  lowest  and  speediest  of  its  modes  of 
painini;  money  must  have  been  the  chief  aspect  in  wliich  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  calling. 

But  liis  nature  was  one  that  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
acquisition  of  any  })rofession,  merely  because  it  offered  the 
speediest  prospecrts  of  gain.  Poor  as  he  was,  and  plainly  as  he 
must  have  scon  that  the  sharp  weapons  of  the  law,  in  his 
haiidiii,  might  be  turned  rapidly  to  account,  he  did  not  keep 
himself  from  those  elegant  studies  which  brins:  in  their  im- 
mediate  riches  to  tlic  mind  alone.  lie  turned  from  the  statute 
of  limitatioiiri  and  the  writs  of  a  countrv  office  to  the  Latin 
classics,  to  liistorv,  to  i)oetry,  to  whatever  would  keep  him  from 
losing  the  love  of  lettoi's,  which  he  had  so  eagerly  and  so  fully 
cultivated  from  his  boyhood.  Instead  of  being  attracted,  he 
was  repelled  by  the  faciliti(»s  which  the  lower  departments 
of  Ittgal  practice  ai)peared  to  ailord  for  making  money;  for 
he  saw  tlint  thev  were  chiefly  concerned  with  those  whom  he 
(lescril)ed  as  "  the  very  refuse  and  remnant  of  mankind."  lie 
complains,  too,  that  "  law-reading  has  no  tendency  to  add  the 
embellishments  of  literature  to  a  student's  acquisitions.  Our 
books,"  he  adds,  ''  are  written  in  a  hard,  didactic  style,  inter- 
spersed on  every  page  with  the  mangled  jdecc^  of  murdered 
Latin,  and  as  perfectly  barren  of  all  elegance  as  a  girl's  cheek 
is  of  beard.*     The  morality  of  the  ]>rofession  is,  too,  a  matter 

*  Then*  was  nothing  for  tlio  siudrnt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  whom 
then  but  what  had  come  to  ns  from  Eng-  lie  would  not  have  made  this  criticism, 
hind.    He  lived  to  sec  other  writers  arise     Have  we  paid  back  the  debt? 
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of  doubt,  or  rather  it  is  a  matter  of  no  doubt  at  all.  Mr. 
Bennett  says  that  a  lawyer,  who  preserves  his  integrity  un- 
spotted, deserves  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  If  thie 
calendar  were  entirely  made  up  of  lawyers,  I  fancy  it  would  be 
a  short,  a  very  short  list,  not  so  long,  if  you  take  the  whole 
world  over,  as  a  catalogue  of  Freshmen,  and  yet  tliis  is  the 
profession  to  which  I  am  devoting  myself."  But,  in  the  midst 
of  these  disheartening  views,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that,  "  if  one  can  keep  up  an  acquaintance  with  general 
literature  in  the  mean  time,  the  law  may  help  to  in\ngorate  and 
unfold  the  powers  of  the  mind." 

He  found  that  great  help  in  due  time.  He  mastered  Coke 
without  serious  difficulty,  after  he  had  learned  to  apply  his 
severe  abstractions  ;  and  ho  read  him,  too,  in  black-letter.*  He 
"  laid  hands  heavily  " — to  borrow  his  own  expression — on  the 
special  pleading  of  the  common  law ;  a  science  which  few  of 
our  young  lawyers  of  the  present  day  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  for  practical  use,  and  which,  as  an  aid  to  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  as  a  system  of  logical  devolution  of  the  issues  of  a 
strictly  legal  controversy,  is  entirely  unequalled  by  any  of  tlio 
modem  devices  which  have  supplanted  it.  Mr.  Webster  was 
always  one  of  the  best  special  pleaders  of  his  time ;  and  he 
owed  his  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  and  the  order  of  that 
method  of  pleading  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  worked  it 
out  in  the  Latin  pages  of  Saunders,  translating  and  copying  as 
he  read.  Yet  with  these  graver  studies  he  continued  to  make 
rhymes  for  his  own  amusement,  and  for  the  sake  of  "  keeping 
alive,"  as  he  said,  "  some  taste  for  the  helles  UUresP  But  he 
had  no  inclination  to  be  drawn  before  the  public  as  a  poet. 
He  was  invited,  in  the  winter  of  1803,  to  deliver  a  poem  before 

*  He  could  not  always  restrain  his  6,  lft03,  Correspondoice^  vol.  i.)  I 
fhn  OTcr  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  suppose  that  when  he  mooted  this  in- 
English  law:  "The  law  question  that  tt-resting  question,  he  must  have  had 
now  puzzles  us  in  this  quarter  is,  whether  before  him  Coke's  Observations  on  the 
Bonaparte,  when  he  shall  have  gone  to  Statute  25,  Edward  III.,  ckpro^?7/oni6its/ 
John  Bull's  palace,  and  taken  hold  of  where  that  "  prince  of  the  law,"  as  he 
the  ring  of  the  door  in  the  name  of  calls  stout  old  Sir  Edward,  lays  down 
seisin  of  the  whole  island,  will  be  such  how  treason  may  be  conmnttcd  a^inst 
a  king  against  whom  it  will  be  treason  the  king  in  possession,  although  done  in 
in  an  Englishman  to  fight.  But  they  behalf  of  the  king  who  ought  to  be  in 
may  settle  Uiis  among  them ;  you  and  possession  ;  and  how  a  pardon  by  tlio 
I  will  not  give  an  opinion  without  king  de  jure  is  no  pardon  if  he  be  not 
m   fee."  —  {Letter    to    Bingham^    October  also  king  </e/ac/o. — (See  3(/ //w^,  Gl  7.) 
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the   Pill   Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Dartmoutli,  at  their  next 
amiiversarj.     Writing  to  his  class-mate  Merrill,  he  says : 

"John  Porter,  in  his  Dfficial  capacity,  has  notified  mo  of  the  wishes  of 
tike  P.  B.  to  write  them  a  poem.  If  six  of  the  nine  Muses  were  to  stand 
Qt  my  elbow,  and  promise  that,  according  to  their  best  discretion,  they 
would  inspire  every  line,  word,  and  syllable,  semicolon  and  comma,  I 
should  not  choose  to  write  a  poem.  I  left  making  rhymes  when  I  left  col- 
lege ;  and,  as  to  poetry^  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  made  any." 

As  time  sped  on  with  him,  although  he  could  not  quite  shake 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  narrow  fortunes,  he  began  to  be  less 
disconiiited  by  them,  and  also  to  have  some  perception  of  what 
the  jurisprudence  of  his  country  was  to  become.  "What  you 
have  said,"  he  replies  to  Bingham,  "  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
to  eminence  in  this  country,  has  much  to  support  it.  But  what 
then  ?  Must  wc  sit  down  contented  in  the  lonely  valley  of  infe- 
riority ?  This  is  a  cold,  poor,  comfortless  place.  If  the  hill  of 
difficulties  be  so  high  that  we  cannot  climb  over  it,  yet  perhaps 
we  can  make  a  shift  to  creep  round  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  worth 
the  trial.  I  do  not  sooi^ expect  to  see  in  America  a  Locke,  a  New- 
ton, a  Pope,  or  a  Sir  Joshua.  But  Mansfields  and  Kenyons,  I 
believe,  we  shall  rear  in  the  next  age.  And  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  eminence  will  be  sought  with  more  ardor  in  the 
lucrative  professions,  than  in  the  abstract  sciences  and  the  fine 
arts."  Still,  for  himself,  his  expectations,  so  far  as  they  were 
expressed  to  his  friends,  continued  to  be  moderate  and  subdued. 
"  Yet,  Men-ill,"  he  writes  a  year  later, "  you  and  I  have  some  am- 
bition ;  so  liJis,  or  ought  to  have,  every  one.  So  much  ambition 
as  shall  prompt  to  laudable  exertion  and  industry ;  so  much  as 
is  well  consistent  with  the  duties  and  the  honest  pleasures  of 
life,  as  induces  a  wish  to  make  ourselves  respected  by  our  friends 
and  not  entirely  des])ised  by  our  enemies ;  and,  on  the  score  of 
property,  so  much  ambition  as  instigates  to  the  acquirement  of 
a  decent,  competent  estate,  enabling  us  to  treat  our  friends  as 
they  deserve,  and  to  live  free  from  embarrassment ;  tliis  degree 
of  am])ition  is  rational  and  necessarv." 

Was  this  all  that  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself?  Did  his  description  of  a  "  rational  and  neces- 
sary am!)ition  "  comprehend  all  that  burned  within  him,  or  was 
there  still  something  that  he  held  in  reserve,  even  with  his  youth- 
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fill  companions,  and  that  urged  him  on  to  a  more  brilliant  future 
than  that  which  he  depicted  as  their  common  lot  ?  His  corre- 
spondence with  his  college  friends  was  entirely  free  and  intimate, 
and  he  probably  expressed  in  it,  as  openly  as  any  man  ever  ex- 
presses in.  such  letters,  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  Apparently  he 
was  not  at  this  time  looking,  in  his  own  thoughts,  for  the  great 
prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life.  He  was  a  diligent  and  laborious 
Btudent,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  both  in  and  out 
of  his  profession.  He  did  not  mean  to  take  an  inferior  position 
in  it,  and  he  did  not  confidently  expect  to  ascend  to  its  highest 
honors.  He  was  not,  at  this  time,  looking  to  any  of  the  chief 
cities  or  the  large  towns  as  his  future  theatre.  He  knew  that 
while  his  father  lived,  and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  period,  he 
most  be  where  he  could  minister  to  the  comfort  of  those  who 
had  now  such  strong  claims  upon  his  presence  and  his  care. 
The  life  of  a  country  lawyer,  therefore,  was  the  sphere  that 
appeared  to  him  to  be  before  him.  Still  tlie  great  powers 
which  he  had  so  sedulously  cultivated,  and  which  stirred 
within  him  half- conscious  of  their  destiny,  craved  a  larger 
development,  wider  fields  of  observation,  and  more  ample 
means  of  culture,  than  his  native  village  could  afford.  He 
liad  a  strong  desire  to  finish  his  studies  in  Boston  ;  and 
thither  his  hopes  and  his  plans  tended  for  some  time  in  the 
autmnn  and  early  winter  of  1803.  But  he  had  to  wait,  as  he 
said,  until  "  something  like  a  miracle  "  should  put  the  means 
into  his  hands. 

The  "  miracle  "  came  in  the  shape  of  an  accidental  turn  of  his 
brother's  affairs.  Ezekiel  had  worked  hard  to  maintain  himself 
at  college,  and  had  been  helped  by  all  at  home,  until  help  was 
no  longer  possible.  Something  had  to  be  done  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  brothers  to  recruit  their  exhausted  finances.  Eze- 
kiel passed  the  winter  vacation  of  1803-'4  in  teacliing  a  school 
in  Sanbomton ;  and  in  February,  Daniel  went  to  Boston,  to  seek 
some  employment  for  himself  or  his  brother.  It  chanced  that  a 
young  college  friend  of  theirs,  Dr.  Cyrus  Perkins,  afterward  a 
distinguished  physician  in  Boston  and  New  York,  had  been  for 
some  time  teaching  a  small  private  school  in  Boston,  in  what  was 
Jien  called  "  Short "  Street.*   He  liad  obtained  the  mastership  of 

*  Since  a  part  of  H  Kingston  "  Street 
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one  of  tlie  public  schools,  and  offered  to  relinquisli  liis  private 
school  to  Ezekiel  Webster. 

Tills  arrangement  was  at  once  concluded,  as  soon  as  Danid 
could  return  to  Salisbury;  and  Ezekiel  went  immediately  to 
Boston,  although  at  the  risk  of  not  obtaining  his  d^ree  at  the 
ensuiui?  college  commencement. 

Ezekiel  being  thus  settled  for  a  time  in  Boston,  Daniel  appears 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
hiB  brother  earnestly  opposed  this  plan,  and  thus  advised  his 
coming  to  Boston ; 

"  Agreeably  to  your  injunction,  I  have  thought  and  meditated  upon 
your  letter  for  three  days,  and  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  three 
nights,  and  I  now  give  you  the  result  as  freely  as  I  wish  your  welfiure.  I 
am  directly  opposed  to  your  going  to  New  York,  and  for  several  reaBons. 
First,  the  cxpensiveness  of  a  journey  to  that  city,  and  of  a  rcaidonce  in  it,  is, 
with  me,  a  material  objection;  secondly,  the  embarrassments  to  which 
you  Avill  be  liable,  without  friends  to  assist,  or  patronage  to  support  you ; 
thirdly,  I  fear  the  climate  would  be  injurious  to  your  constitution.  I 
have  now  told  you  what  I  would  not  have  you  do ;  and  I  also  tell  you 
what  I  wish  you  to  do.  I  would  have  you  decamp  immediately  with  all  your 
baggage  from  Salisbury,  and  march  directly  to  this  place.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion which  I  have  maturely  formed,  for  which  a  thousand  reasons  might  be 
urged.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  nor  is  it  perhaps  uece»- 
8ar}\  for  I  say  to  you  imperatively,  *  Come.'  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  follow  of  any  enterprise  or  al)ility  to  support  himself  here 
very  handsomely,  T^ithout  descending  to  any  business  incompatible  with 
the  situation  of  a  gentleman.  Here,  too,  is  the  focus  of  information.  .  .  . 
I  will  state  to  you  a  single  circumstMnce  which,  I  think,  will  remove  all 
doubt  about  paying  your  way.  I  have  now  eight  scholars  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  whom  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dismiss  if  I  cannot  have  an  assistant, 
and  I  dare  not  at  present  hire  one.  The  tuition  of  these  eight  scholars 
Avill  pay  for  your  board.  They  recite  twice  in  a  day,  and  it  will  take  you 
about  three-fourths  of  an  hour  to  hear  them  each  time.  Here,  then,  vou 
can  support  yourself  by  the  lnl)or  of  one  hour  and  a  half  each  day.  If 
you  will  spend  that  time  in  my  school  daily,  I  will  lK)ard  you  at  as 
genteel  a  l>oarding-house  as  you  can  v/ish,  or  the  place  affords.  Consult 
father,  the  family,  and  your  friends,  and  start  for  Boston  the  next  day 
after  the  re<!eipt  of  this  letter.  Another  such  an  opportunity  may  never 
occiu".  Come,  and,  if  you  don't  find  every  thing  to  your  liking,  I  will 
carry  you  back  to  Salisbury  with  a  chaise  and  six,  and  pay  you  for  your 
time.  I  must  say  again,  consult  father.  If  he  approves,  take  the  patri- 
archal blessing,  and  come."  * 

^  Ezekiel  to  Daniel,  April  4,  1804. 
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Mr.  Webster  says  in  his  Autobiography : 

*•  Accordingly,  I  went  to   Boston  in  July,  to  pass  a  fcAv  months  in 

some  office.     I  had  not  a  single  letter,  and  knew  nobody  in  the  place  to 

which  I  was  going,  except  Dr.  Perkins,  then  a  very  young  man,  and,  like 

myselfl  struggling  to  get  on.      But  I  was  sanguine,  and  light-hearted. 

He  emsily  persuades  himself  that  he  shall  gain  who  has  nothing  to  lose, 

and  is  not  afraid  of  attempting  to  climb,  when,  if  he  fail  in  his  first 

step,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  a  fall.     Arrived  In  Boston,  I  looked  out  for 

am  office  wherein  to  study.     But,  then,  as  I  knew  none  of  the  legal 

gentlemen,  and  had  no  letter,  this  was  an  affair  of  some  difficulty.     Some 

attempts  to  be  received  into  a  lawyer's  office  failed,  properly  enough,  for 

these  reasons ;  although  the  reminiscence  has  since  sometimes  caused  me 

to  smile." 

Mr.  Tieknor  observes,  that  Mr.  Webster  made  bnt  one 
such  unsaccessfnl  application,  and  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  gentleman  bnt  for  a  moment,  who  never  remembered 
the  occurrence  afterward.  There  was  one  member  of  that 
imr,  however,  who  had  a  quicker  penetration,  although  his 
associations  and  habits  might  perhaps  have  made  access  to 
Irtm  under  such  circumstances  even  more  difficult  than  to 
othere. 

Christopher  Gore,  whose  pupil  Mr.  Webster  became  in  Bos- 
ton, was  the  first  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Washington 
'^  1789.  In  1796  he  was  sent  to  England  as  a  commissioner 
^nder  Jay's  treaty,  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
C^nited  States  for  spoliations  by  British  cruisers  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.  He  remained  in  London  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  for  nearly  eiglit  years ;  and,  during  an  ab- 
sence of  the  American  minister  in  1803,  he  acted  as  charge  tVaf- 
AiVe».  He  was  a  man  of  good  fortune,  a  scholar  and  a  courtly 
^d  polished  gentleman,  whose  information  and  manners  exhil)- 
>ted  the  fruits  of  much  intercourse  witli  the  world.  He  was, 
^jan  excellent  commercial  lawyer,  fond  of  the  practice  of 
Wfi  profession,  in  which  his  standing  was  eminently  respectable. 
On  his  return  to  Boston,  shortly  before  Mr.  Webster  applied  to 
be  received  as  his  pupil,  he  had  resumed  his  practice.  Five 
y^ars  ufkerward,  in  1809,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  Federal  party,  but  in  the  next  year  he  wag 
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defeated  by  Mr.  Gerry,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party/ 
From  1813  to  1815  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster tliat  he  came  in  contact  with  such  a  man.  Mr.  Gore 
was,  doubtless,  the  lirst  person  he  had  then  met,  who,  to 
fijreat  refinement  of  manners  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  world,  united  a  general  scholarship.  Mr.  Webster  said 
of  hiui : 

"  Since  I  left  John  Wlieelock,'  I  have  found  no  man  so  inde- 
fatigable in  research.  He  has  great  amenity  of  manners,  is  easy, 
accessible,  and  communicative,  and,  take  him  all  in  all,  I  could 
not  wish  a  better  preceptor."  *  This  was  said,  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster liad  been  four  months  in  Mr.  Gore's  office ;  and  his  estimate 
of  Mr.  Gore  never  changed.  Tliat  tliey  appreciated  each  other 
from  the  first,  is  quite  apparent  from  the  narrative  which  Mr. 
Webster  lias  left  us  of  the  mode  in  which  their  acquaintance 
began. 

"  Mr.  Gore  had  just  then  returned  from  England,  and  renewed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  He  had  rooms  in  ScoUay^s  Building,  and,  as  yet,  had  no 
clerk.  A  young  man,  as  little  known  to  Mr.  Gore  as  myself^  undertook  to 
introduce  me  to  him.  In  logic,  this  would  have  been  bad.  Ignotum  per 
ignotum.  Nevertheless,  it  succeeded  here.  We  ventured  into  Mr.  Gore's 
rooms,  and  my  name  was  pronounced.  I  was  shockingly  embarrassed,  but 
Mr.  Gore's  habitual  courtesy  of  manner  gave  me  courage  to  speak.  '  I  had 
the  grace  to  begin  with  an  unaffected  apology ;  told  him  my  position 
was  very  awkward,  my  appearance  there  very  like  an  intrusion  ;  and  that, 
if  I  expected  any  thing  but  a  civil  dismission,  it  w^as  only  founded  in  his 

*  It  used  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Gore  the  dignified  accompaniments  of  a  life 

lost  his  election  as  povernor,  when  he  of  refinement  and  social  distinction.    But 

was  a  candidate  a  second  time,  by  rea-  they   certainly  were  not  calculated   to 

son  of  hirf  having  made  a  canvassing  tour  win  votes  at  a   popular  election,  at  a 

through  the  State  in  a  coach-and-four,  tiifte  when  party  spirit  ran  very  high. 

att<'nded  by  servants  in  livery,  and  es-  Mr.    Gore,    however,   never    laid    them 

corted  by  a  troop  of  horse.     When  he  aside  in  consequence  of  bis  defeat,  and 

left  the  office  of  governor,  he  retired  to  he  always  retained  the  sincere  respect 

an  elegant  country  -  seat   in  Waltham,  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.     Dying 

about  nine  miles  from  Boston,  where  he  without  children,  he  left  the  bulk  of  hla 

lived  for  the  residue  of  his  life,    lie  died  fortune  to  Harvard  College.     The  mod* 

in  1827.     His  chariot,  with  its  crimson  ern  library  of  the  university,  built  from 

hammer-cloth,  his  four  long-tailed  bays,  his   nmnificent  donation,  was  called  in 

liveried   coachman,  and   mounted   foot-  his  honor  Gore  Hall, 

men  are  among  my  earliest  recollections.  *  The  President  of  Dartmouth  Col« 

But  these  manners  were  not  adopted  by  lege. 

Mr.  Gore  in  a  spirit  of  ostentation,  nor  *   Letter   to   Merrill,   November  S<\ 

were  they  altogether  singular  in  those  1804. 
days.     In  him,  as  in  others,  they  were 
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known  kindness,  and  generosity  of  character.  I  was  from  the  country,  I 
said ;  had  studied  law  for  two  years ;  had  come  to  Boston  to  study  a  year 
more;  had  some  respectable  acquaintances  in  New  Hampshire,  not  un- 
known to  him,  but  had  no  introduction ;  that  I  had  heard  he  had  no  clerk ; 
thought  it  possible  he  would  receive  one ;  that  I  came  to  Boston  to  work, 
not  to  play ;  was  most  desirous,  on  all  accounts,  to  be  his  pupil ;  and  all 
I  Tcntured  to  ask  at  present  was,  that  he  would  keep  a  place  for  me  in  his 
office  till  I  could  write  to  New  Hampshire  for  proper  letters,  showing  me 
worthy  of  it  I  delivered  this  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue,  though  I 
suspect  it  was  better  composed  than  spoken.  Mr.  Gore  heard  me  with 
much  encouraging  good-nature.  He  evidently  saw  my  embarrassment ; 
spoke  kind  words,  and  asked  me  to  sit  down.  My  friend  had  already  dis- 
appeared.  Mr.  Gore  said,  what  I  had  suggested  was  very  reasonable,  and 
reqoired  little  apology.  He  did  not  mean  to  fill  his  office  with  clerks, 
but  was  willing  to  receive  one  or  two,  and  would  consider  what  I  had 
said.  He  inquired,  and  I  told  him,  what  gentlemen  of  his  acquaint- 
tance  knew  me  and  my  &ther  in  New  Hampshire.  Among  others,  I 
remember  I  mentioned  Mr.  Peabody,  who  was  Mr.  Gore's  class-mate. 
He  talked  to  me  pleasantly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and,  when  I 
rose  to  depart,  he  said :  *  My  young  friend,  you  look  as  though  you 
might  be  trusted.  You  say  you  came  to  study,  and  not  to  waste 
time.  I  will  take  you  at  your  word.  You  may  as  well  hang  up  your 
hat  at  once ;  go  into  the  other  room ;  take  your  book,  and  sit  down 
to  reading  it,  and  write  at  your  convenience  to  New  Hampshire  f(»r 
your  letters.' " 

This  immediate  confidence  could  not  have  been  wholly  the 
effect  of  a  morning  of  good-nature,  with  an  easy  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  quite  at  leisure  and  was  willing  to  trust  to  acci- 
dent for  a  clerk.  The  young  man  who  presented  himself  thus 
unheralded,  before  a  person  of  Mr.  Gore's  fastidious  perceptions, 
could  have  been  no  rustic  bumpkin,  notwithstanding  the  air  of 
embarrasement  which  his  own  modesty  of  narration  has  thrown 
around  the  scene.  Learning  and  mental  discipline,  such  as  he 
had  enjoyed,  do  not  pour  their  riches  into  such  a  nature  as  his, 
without  affecting  the  outer  man ;  and  genius  and  gentlemanly 
culture  may  be  detected  as  quickly  as  their  opposites,  by  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  note  their  manifestations.  We  know,  too,  that 
later  there  was  a  magnetism,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Webster, 
which  all  men  felt,  and  which  has  been  felt  where  his  name  was 
for  the  moment  unknown.  The  same  influence  may  have  existed 
in  his  younger  days ;  or  a  keen  and  practised  observer,  like  Mr. 
Gore,  might  have  seen  in  his  eye,  which  it  was  said  no  man,  even 
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then,  ever  saw  and  forgot,  some  revelation  of  the  intellect  and 
character  within.* 

But  whether  this  speculation  is  fanciful  or  well  founded,  the 
pleasing  character  of  the  anecdote  remains.  It  connects,  by 
an  incident  honorable  to  both,  the  name  of  the  great  statesman 
with  the  name  of  a  man  whose  pure  and  elevated  character 
made  liim  one  of  the  ornaments,  as  his  love  of  letters  made  liini 
one  of  the  benefactors,  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  and  died. 
Mr.  Gore  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  studies  of  such  a  pupil, 
and  to  supply  and  point  out  to  him  those  sources  of  knowledge 
which  could  not  have  come  within  his  reach  in  New  Hampshire. 

"  I  was  conscious,''  continues  the  antobiography,"  of  haying  made  a 
good  stride  onward,  when  I  had  obtained  admission  into  Mr.  Gore's  ofSce. 
It  was  a  situation  which  offered  to  me  the  means  of  studying  books  and 
men  and  things.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  July,  1804,  that  I  first  made  my- 
self known  to  Mr.  Gore ;  and,  although  I  remained  in  his  office  only  till 
Mnrch  following,  and  that  with  considerable  intervening  absences,  I  made, 
as  I  think,  some  respectable  progress. 

*^  In  August  the  Supreme  Court  sat.  I  attended  it.  constantly,  and 
reported  every  one  of  its  decisions.  I  did  the  same  in  the  Circuit  Cotut 
of  the  United  States.  I  kept  a  little  journal  at  that  time,  which  stfll 
survives.     It  contains  little  besides  a  list  of  books  read. 

"  In  addition  to  books  on  the  common  and  municipal  law,  I  find  I 
read  Vattel  for  the  third  time  in  my  life,  as  is  stated  in  the  journal,  Ward's 

*  Law  of  Nations,'  Lord  Bacon's  *  Elements,'  Pufl'endorff''s  *  Latin  History 
of  England,'  GilVord's  Juvenal,  Boswell's  'Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  Moore's 

*  Travels,'  and  many  other  miscellaneous  things.' 

"  But  my  main  study  was  the  common  law,  and  especially  the  parts  of 
it  which  relate  to  special  pleading.  Whatever  was  in  Viner,  Bacon,  and 
other  books  then  usually  studied  on  that  part  of  the  science,  I  paid  my 
respects  to.  Among  other  things  I  went  through  Saunders's  Reports, 
the  old  folio  edition,  and  abstracted,  and  put  into  English,  out  of  Latin 
and  Norman-French,  the  pleadings  in  all  his  reports.  It  was  an  edify- 
ing work.  From  that  day  to  this  the  forms  and  language  of  special 
pleas  have  been  quite  familiar  to  me.  I  believe  I  have  my  little  abstract 
yet. 

»  Mr.  Wcbstor  montione<l,  with  some  never  have  to  set  out  again." — {Letter  to 

ploe,  in  one  of  his  letters  written  at  the  Binahatn^  Augitti  4,  1804.) 
time,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  name  ^  lie  might  have  added  to  this  list 

not  being  «listinct1y  pronounced  by  his  "  (libbon's  Life  and  Posthumous  Works,** 

oi^mpanion  who  introduced  him,  he  had  by  Lord  Shefticld,  and  Palcy's  **  Natural 

!>cen  in   the   office  a  week   In^foro   Mr.  Theology.*'     He  called   the  "  *  Natural 

<ioro  knew  his  name.    "  Thij*,*' he  addinl,  ThtH)logy*  an  ingenious  little  thing." — 

"  I  call  setting  out  in  the  world.    .    .    .  (Letttr  to  Merrill^  May  14,  1805.     Vwr^ 

But  I  most  devoutly  hope  that  I  shall  epoHdanct^  vol.  L) 
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'^  I  remember,  one  day,  as  I  was  alone  in  the  office,  a  man  came  in,  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gore  was  out,  and  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  him. 
He  was  dressed  in  plain  gray  clothes.  I  went  on  with  my  book  till  he 
asked  me  what  I  was  reading,  and,  coming  along  up  to  the  table,  I  held 
out  my  book,  and  he  took  it  and  looked  at  it.  *  Boccu%^  said  he,  *  de 
naviints  et  natUo,  Well,  I  read  that  book,  too,  when  I  was  a  boy ; '  and 
proceeded  to  talk  not  only  about  *  ships  and  freights,'  but  insurance,  prize, 
and  other  matters  of  maritime  law  in  a  manner  '  to  put  me  up  to  all  I 
knew,'  *  and  a  good  deal  more.  The  gray-coated  stranger  turned  out  to 
be  Mr.  Rnfus  Emg." ' 

Men,  indeed,  as  he  has  said,  were  the  objects  of  his  study,  as 
well  as  books.  The  leaders  of  the  Boston  bar,  at  that  time,  were 
Theophilns  Parsons,  afterward  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts ;  Samuel  Dexter,  the  great  advocate  who,  at  a  later 
period,  argued  against  the  Embargo  for  his  townsmen,  and  "  put 
his  whole  heart "  into  the  cause ;  *  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  fluent, 
rapid,  classical,  a  graceful  orator,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
of  lawyers ;  James  Sullivan,  a  strong,  laborious,  and  earnest 
man ;  and  Daniel  Davis,  a  skilful  criminal  lawyer,  of  much  ex- 
perience and  ability  as  a  public  prosecutor,  and  for  a  long  time 
Solicitor-Gteneral  of  the  State.  How  closely  Mr.  Webster  ob- 
served these  men,  and  how  accurately  he  measured  them,  his 
diary,  kept  while  he  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore,  abundantly 
proves.  Although  he  might  afterward,  if  he  had  undertaken 
it,  have  drawn  more  elaborate  portraits,  I  doubt  if  he  would  at 
any  subsequent  period  have  changed  any  thing  that  he  then  set 
down.  In  two  or  three  instances  ho  sketched  these  eminent 
lawyers  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen,  which  at  once  discriminate 
them.*  But  a  kindred  intellect  led  him  to  a  closer  comparison 
of  Dexter  and  Parsons. 

Besides  attending  the  courts  and  studying  the  law,  Mr.  Web- 
ster had,  for  a  time  at  least,  one  other  occupation  in  Boston 
whUehe  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore.  In  August,  1804,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  his  brother  Ezekiel  to  go  to  Hanover,  in 
order  to  take  his  degree;  and,  during  his  absence,  Daniel, took 

*  For  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  to  jc»u<  ton  bar  —  embodies  a  manner  that  is 
m  man  up  to  all  he  kfuntty  see  post.  not  rare  in  any  age  with  men  of  a  cer- 

'  Autobiography.  tiiin  vehemence  of  temperament :   "  He 

'  Second  speech  on  Foot^s  resolution,  rolls  on  his  cause  with  an  immense  labor, 

*-{  WorkBf  iiL,  829.)  deals  in  much  sour  invectiye,  and  acts 

*  One  of  his  short  descriptions — re-  in  that  way,  as  if  he  supposed  the  court 
fering  to  a  gentleman  then  at  the  Bos-  and  jury  against  him." 
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charge  of  the  little  school  in  Short  Street  Edward  Everett  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  that  time ;  and  in  this  relation 
the  friendship  between  Mr.  Webster  and  that  distinguished 
scholar  and  statesman  began,  nearly  fifty  years  before  Mr.  Web- 
ster's death.  George  Ticknor  was  not  a  pupil  of  the  school,  but 
in  1804-'5  he  received  private  instruction  in  Greek  from  Ezekiel 
Webster,  and  at  his  father's  house  both  the  Websters  and  their 
friend  Perkins  were  frequent  visitors.  That  the  younger  Web- 
ster mingled  to  some  extent  in  the  other  society  of  the  town,  ig- 
apparent  from  his  correspondence ;  but  his  circle  of  acquaintance 
was  not  large,  and  he  was  too  busy  to  increase  it.  He  appears 
to  have  been  absent  from  Boston  in  November,  1804,  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  Albany,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  had  some 
occasion  for  his  services.  They  travelled  in  a  private  carriage 
through  Springfield  to  Albany,  and  thence  came  down  to  Hud- 
son, from  whicli  place  they  returned  by  way  of  Hartford  and 
Providence  to  Boston. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  his  brother  from  Al- 
bany : 

[to    ezekiel   WEBSTER.] 

"  Albany,  November  15,  18M. 

"  Dear  Zeke  :  Like  other  invalids,  we  have  made  it  an  important 
point  to  visit  the  Springs.  Yesterday  we  were  at  New  Lebanon.  Tht 
health  of  both  of  us  is  much  benefited  by  a  visit  to  the  medicinal  waters 
of  that  place.  We  drank,  I  believe,  nearly  a  teaspoonful  apiece,  and,  after 
washing  it  down  with  a  draught  of  wine,  we  really  thought  we  felt  better. 
This  place,  New  Lebanon,  and  Saratoga,  will  be  the  Bath  and  Spa  of 
America.  They  are  now  the  resort  of  the  well  as  well  as  the  sick— of  the 
gay,  the  rich,  and  the  fashionable.  Where  you  look  to  see  every  nook 
and  comer  crowded  by  cripples  and  consumptive  skeletons,  you  find 
taverns,  assembly-rooms,  and  billiard-tables. 

"  Albany  is  no  despicable  place.  To  be  sure,  it  is  irregular,  and  without 
form.  Its  houses  are  generally  old  and  poor-looking — its  streets  are  rather 
dirty — but  there  are  many  exceptions.  A  part  of  the  town  is  very  high, 
overlooking  the  river  in  a  very  pleasant  manner,  and  affording  many  fine 
seats.  Some  handsome  buildings  ornament  the  town.  The  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  and  the  new  State  Bank  would  not  disgrace  State  Street. 
Here  are  all  sorts  of  i>eople — both  Greek  and  Jew,  Englishman  and  Dutch- 
man, Negro  and  Indian.  Almost  everybody  speaks  English;  occasion- 
ally, though,  I  have  heard  them  talk  among  themselves  in  a  lingo  which  I 
never  learned  even  at  the  Indian  charity  school.  The  river  here  is  half  a 
mile  wide — that  is,  I  should  think  so ;  and,  if  I  think  wrong,  you  must 
look  at  Dr.  Morse,  and  correct  me. 
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"  To-moiTow,  weather  being  fair,  we  8et  out  on  our  return.  We  shall 
probably  go  by  way  of  Hudson,  Hartford,  etc. 

"Before  I  get  back  to  Boston,  the  time  will  expire  in  which  I  was  to  pay 
Mr.  Howard,  Codman^s  Wharf,  for  the  sugar,*  etc.  He  was  promised  his 
casL  by  the  20th  instant.  If  you  will  borrow  it  somewhere,  and  pay  him, 
perhaps  I  can  replace  it  when  I  arrive.  I  am  peculiarly  desirous  of  being 
punctual  in  this  case,  because  Mr.  C.  was  surety  to  Mr.  Howard  that  I 
should  be  so.  Pray  get  it  paid  somehow  before  the  sun  goeth  down  the 
20th«    It  is  about  eighteen  dollars. 

'*  Call  in  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  give  him  and  his  family  my  love.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  back  again,  tell  them. 

"  Adieu,  honest  fellow.  "  D.  Websteb. 

"  And  there  went  abroad  over  all  the  land  an  evil  spirit,  and  it  deluded 
many.    Oh,  good  old  mother  Massachusetts  I " ' 

This  excursion  gave  Mr.  Webster  an  opportunity  to  see  a  part 
of  the  country  which  he  had  never  visited  before,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  out  of  Kew  England.  His 
companion  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  Bingham :  "  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  found  one  hundred  and  twenty  dear  delightfuls,  all 
my  own,  yes,  every  dog  of  'em.  I  am  so  proud  to  have  a  dollar 
of  my  own,  I  was  determined  to  tell  you  of  it."  * 

As  he  was  thus  going  on  toward  the  period  of  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  the  worthy  father  at  home,  anxious  and  embarrassed 
in  bis  affairs,  was  suddenly  cheered  by  a  plan  for  his  son's  set- 
tlement in  life,  which  would  place  them  all  in  a  position  of  easy 
independence.  The  other  judges  of  the  court  of  which  he  was 
a  member  had  great  regard  for  him,  and,  the  clerk  of  their  court 
baying  died,  they  offered  the  place  to  Judge  Webster  for  his  son 

'  Supplies  for  his  father's  family.  all  be  willing  to  give  as  much  to  see 

'  Great  political  changes  took  place  you  in  this  town,  if  we  had  the  change 

in  Kassachosetts  at  this  time.  as  handy  as  you  have  in  Boston."    And 

'Letter  to  Bingham,  January  2, 1805.  then   the  good  girl   tells   him  the  very 

From  an  unexpected  quarter  we  may  little   of   country  news    in    her    small 

learn  the  exact  per  diem  which  made  up  sphere — how  the  people  move  on  in  the 

thia  ''dear  delightful "  sum.    In  a  simple-  same  old  way  as  when  he  was  at  home; 

hearted,  affectionate  letter  from  home,  and  how  they  sometimes  have  "junkets," 

written  by  his  sister  Sarah  (she  of  the  and  sometimes  "  freewillers'  meetings," 

whortleberry  incident),  there  is  a  passage  which  last,   being  interpreted,   were   a 

which  reads  as  follows :  kind  of  "  love-feast "  tanong  a  portion  of 

**  Before  we  received  your  letters  by  the  Baptists,  not  participated  in,  prob- 
thc  maU,  we  heard  that  you  were  gone  ably,  by  the  orthodox  Webster  family. 
to  New  York  with  a  gentleman,  at  the  There  is  a  postscript  to  the  lady's  let- 
moderate  price  of  seven  dollars  a  day  for  ter,  but  it  was  dictated  and  signed  by 
your  company.  It  seems,  Daniel,  that  the  father;  and  it  reveals  a  cause  for 
your  compiny  is  very  agreeable  in  Bos-  the  satisfaction  with  which  Daniel  re- 
ton  as  well  as  in  SaUsbnry.   We  should  garded  his  earnings. 
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Daniel.  The  joyful  news  was  quickly  commimicated  to  the  lat- 
ter in  Boston.  Here  was  another  temptation,  and  a  stronger 
one  than  the  Fryeburg  preferment  held  out ;  for  it  was  a  better 
situation,  and  it  was  one,  moreover,  that  would  put  him  at  once 
where  his  parents  and  his  sisters  could  have  the  benefit  of  his 
society  as  well  as  his  pecuniary  aid.  But  I  cannot  relate  his 
perplexities  and  contradictory  feelings  as  he  has  related  them 
himself,  and  I  therefore  compile  a  narrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  met  this  singular  event  in  his  life,  from  the  two 
ample  sources  that  are  before  me.  One  of  these  accounts, 
which  is  contained  in  his  Autobiography,  has  been  published 
several  years.  The  other,  which  is  in  some  respects  still  more 
graphic  and  detailed,  was  given  in  the  conversation  of  1825, 
to  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred,  and  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  made  public.  The  colloquial  narrative  b^ins  in 
this  way : 

"  In  1804,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Hillsboroagh 
Coanty  died,  and  Chief-Justice  Farrar  immediately  offered  the  place  to 
me.  The  receipts  of  this  office  were  fuU  fifteen  hundred  doUan  a  year, 
and  you  may  imagine  that  I  felt  as  if  my  fortune  was  made.  My  brother 
and  I  were  both  in  debt,  our  father  was  old,  and  his  estate  mortgaged.  I 
had  been  looking  to  this  office,  but  hardly  with  hope,  and  here  it  was — 
here  was  the  appointment  to  what,  as  I  may  say,  had  been  the  ambition  of 
the  family  ever  since  the  Revolution.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  "Why, 
I  could  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  family,  could  help  on  Ezekiel — in  short,  I 
was  independent.  I  had  no  sleep  that  night ;  and,  the  next  morning, 
when  I  went  to  the  office,  I  stepped  up  the  stairs  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
I  ever  had  before.  I  told  Mr.  Gore  of  my  good  fortune.  *  Well,  my  young 
friend,'  said  he,  *  the  gentlemen  have  been  very  kind  to  you ;  I  am  glad  of 
it.  You  must  thank  them  for  it.  Certainly  they  are  very  good  ;  you 
must  write  them  a  civil  letter.  You  will  write  immediately,  of  course.'  I 
told  him  that  I  felt  their  kindness  and  liberality  very  deeply ;  that  I  should 
certainly  thank  them  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able ;  but  that  I  should  go 
up  to  Salisburj'  so  soon,  I  hardly  thought  it  was  necessary  to  write.  He 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  was  greatly  surprised.  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  you  don't 
mean  to  accept  it,  surely  I '  The  bare  idea  of  not  accepting  it  so  astounded 
mc  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  found  any  hole  to  have  hid  my- 
Bflf  ill ;  the  very  centre  of  Symmes's  would  have  been  welcome  to  me.  j 
told  him,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak,  that  I  had  no  thought  of  any  thing 
else.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  you  must  decide  for  yourself;  but  come,  sit  down, 
and  let  us  talk  it  over.  The  office  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  you 
say.    Well,  it  never  wiU  be  any  more.    Ten  to  one,  if  they  find  out  it  is  so 
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much,  the  fees  will  be  reduced.'  You  are  appointed  now  by  friends ; 
others  may  fill  their  places  who  are  of  different  opinions,  and  who  have 
Mends  of  their  own  to  provide  for.  You  will  lose  your  place ;  or,  sup- 
posing you  to  retain  it,  what  are  you  but  a  clerk  for  life  ?  And  your  pros- 
pects as  a  lawyer  are  good  enough  to  encourage  you  to  go  on.  Go  on. 
and  finish  your  studies ;  you  are  poor  enough,  but  there  arc  greater  evils 
than  poverty;  live  on  no  man^s  &vor ;  what  bread  you  do  eat,  let  it  be  the 
bread  of  independence;  pursue  your  profession,  make  yourself  useful  to 
your  Mends,  and  a  little  formidable  to  your  enemies,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  fear.' 

'^  I  could  say  nothing  to  all  this,  and  Mr.  €k)re's  opinion  that  I  could 
do  something  as  a  lawyer  encouraged  and  flattered  me.  He  told  me  to 
come  the  next  morning,  and  talk  a  little  more  with  him ;  I  went  home, 
and  passed  another  sleepless  night. 

"  The  obtaining  this  oflSce  had  been  a  darling  object  with  my  father. 
Its  possession  would  make  the  family  easy ;  and  he  had  hastened  to  send 
me  word  that  the  prize  was  won.  I  certainly  considered  it  a  great  prize 
myself,  not  that  I  did  not  love  my  profession,  not  that  I  did  not  hate  the 
clerkship,  and  all  clerkships,  but  simply  from  a  desire  to  reach  that  high 
point  of  terrestrial  bliss,  at  which  I  could  feel  that  there  was  a  competency 
for  our  fiunily,  myself  included.  I  had  felt  the  res  angustcb  till  my  very 
bones  ached.  Mr.  Gore  peremptorily  shut  me  out  from  this  opening  para- 
dise.' I  need  hardly  say  that  I  acquiesced  in  his  good  advice,  though  it 
certainly  cost  me  a  pang.  Here  was  present  comfort,  competency,  and,  I 
may  even  say,  riches,  as  I  then  viewed  things,  all  ready  to  be  enjoyed,  and 
I  was  called  upon  to  reject  them  for  the  uncertain  and  distant  prospect  of 
professional  success.  But  I  did  resist  the  temptation  ;  1  did  hold  on  to 
the  hope  which  the  law  set  before  me.  One  very  difficult  task  remained, 
however,  to  be  performed,  and  that  was  to  reconcile  my  father  to  my  de- 
cision. I  knew  it  would  strike  him  like  a  thunder-bolt.  Ho  had  long  had 
this  office  in  view  for  me.  Its  income  would  make  him,  and  make  us  all, 
easy  and  comfortable ;  his  health  was  bad,  and  growing  worse.  His  sons 
were  all  gone  from  him.  This  office  would  bring  me  home,  and  it  would 
bring  also  comfort  and  competency  *  to  all  the  house.'  It  was  now  mid- 
winter. 

"Well,  sir,"  contmued  Mr.  Webster,  in  1825,  "after  talking  further 
with  Mr.  Gore,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  refuse  the  clerkship  at  all  risks.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Taylor,'  and  told  him  I  wanted  some  money,  and  that  I  should 
pay  him  some  time  or  other.    He  said  I  should  have  as  much  as  I  wanted. 

I  The  MS.  adds,  "  Within  two  years  left  college,  but  who  was  not  either  of 

of  this  time  the  fees  were  reduced."  those  whom  he  had  known  at  Hanover. 

'  Mr.  Webster,  at  this  time,  had  no  But  this  affair  never  proceeded  very 
thought  of  marrying.  He  had  not  even  far,  and  he  had  entirely  dismissed  it 
met  the  Lady  who  afterward  became  his  from  his  mind  before  he  went  to  Bos- 
wife.     He  had  been  somewhat  interested  ton. 

m  another  lady,  who  is  occasionally  re-  ^  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  a  connection  of 

ferred  to  in  his  letters  written  after  he  the  Amory  family. 
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I  told  him  I  must  have  a  good  deal — three  or  four  hundred  dollars.  He 
gave  it  to  me,  and,  with  this  in  my  pocket,  I  hired  a  sleigh,*  and  set  off 
for  home.  I  got  home  one  afternoon,  just  at  eimsct,  and  saw  my  &ther  in 
his  little  room,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair.  Ho  was  pretty  old  then,  and  taU, 
and  very  thin.  His  face  was  pale,  and  his  cheek  sunken,  and  hia  eyes — 
which  were  always  large,  and  very  black — seemed  larger  and  blacker  than 
I  ever  saw  them.  He  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  I  sat 
down,  he  said :  *  Well,  Daniel,  we  have  got  that  office  for  you.'  '  Yes, 
father,^  said  I,  ^  the  gentlemen  were  very  kind,  I  must  go  and  thank  ihem.' 
*  They  gave  it  to  you  without  my  saying  a  word  about  it.'  *  1  must  go 
and  see  Judge  Farrar,  and  tell  him  I  am  much  obliged  to  him.'  And  so  I 
talked  about  it  very  carelessly,  and  tried  to  make  my  &ther  understand 
me.  At  lost  he  began  to  have  some  suspicion  of  what  I  meant ;  and  he 
straightened  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  look 
me  through.  ^  Daniel,  Daniel,'  said  he,  ^  don't  you  mean  to  take  that 
office  ? '  ^  No,  indeed,  father,'  said  I ;  ^  I  hope  I  can  do  much  better  than 
that.  I  mean  to  use  my  tongue  in  the  courts,  not  my  pen ;  to  be  an  actor, 
not  a  register  of  other  men's  acts.  I  hope  yet,  sir,  to  astonish  your  honor 
in  your  own  court  by  my  professional  attainments.' 

^'  For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  angry.  He  rocked  hia  chair, 
slightly ;  a  flash  went  over  an  eye,  softened  by  age,  but  still  as  black  as 
jet ;  but  it  was  gone,  and  I  thought  I  saw  that  parental  partiality  was, 
after  all,  a  little  gratified  at  this  apparent  devotion  to  an  honorable  pro- 
fodsion,  and  this  seeming  confidence  of  success  in  it.  He  looked  at  me 
for  as  much  as  a  minute,  and  then  said  very  slowly,  *  Well,  my  son,  your 
mother  has  always  said  you  would  come  to  something  or  notliing.  She 
was  not  sure  which ;  I  think  you  arc  now  about  settling  that  doubt  for 
her.'  This  he  said,  and  never  a  word  spoke  more  to  me  on  the  subject, 
I  stayed  at  home  a  week,  paid  any  little  bills  that  came  in,  bought  what 
was  necessary  for  the  family,  promised  to  come  to  him  again  as  soon  as  I 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  returned  to  Boston." 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  the  choice  of  a  phice  of  settlement.  "  In  some  country 
town  in  New  Hampshire,"  he  writes  to  one  of  liis  friends  just 
before  liis  admission,  "  I  shall  probably  put  off  my  character 
of  a  rover,  and  fix  my  feet  for  a  season.  Having  been  for  the 
winter  a  wandering  comet,  in  the  spring  I  become  a  falling 
star,  and  shall  drop  from  the  firmament  of  Boston  gayety  and 
pleasure  to  the  level  of  a  rustic  village — of  silence  and  ob- 
Bcuritv."  * 

*  lie  means  thnt  he  hired  a  seat  in  a  ran  into  the  centre  of  Sew  Hampshire 

country  sleigh  that  had  come  down  to  the  than  they  ran  to  Baffiu^s  Bay." 
market.     At  that  time,  he  says  in  tlic  *   Letter  to  Mr.  Fuller,  March   10 

Autobiography,  "  Stage-coaches  no  more  1805. 
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He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  March,  1805,  in  tlie  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Boston,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gore.  It  was 
the  custom  then  for  the  patron  to  make  a  short  speech  intro- 
ducing the  pupil  to  the  court.  It  is  a  well-known  tradition 
that  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Gore  predicted  the  future  eminence  of 
liis  young  fidend.  What  he  said  has  not  been  preserved ;  but 
that  he  said  what  Mr.  Webster  never  forgot,  that  it  was  dis- 
tinctly a  prediction,  and  that  it  excited  in  him  a  resolve  that 
it  should  not  go  unfulfilled,  we  have  upon  his  own  authority, 
although  he  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  to  repeat  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gore's  address.*  This  ceremony  being  over,  he  went  im- 
mediately to  Amherst,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  his  father  then 
was,  attending  a  session  of  the  court.  It  was  his  wish  at  this 
time  to  settle  in  Portsmouth ;  but  he  resolved  not  to  leave  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Salisbury  during  his  father's  life. 
Accordingly,  he  established  himself  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Boscawen ;  and  there,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  he  began  the  life 
of  a  country  lawyer. 

Before  he  left  Boston,  he  had  made  a  considerable  purchase 
of  books,  for  which  he  was  to  remit  the  money  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  money  was  forwarded,  but  the  letter  containing  it 
was  stolen  from  the  messenger  before  it  reached  the  hands  of 
Ezekiel.  Many  letters  passed  between  the  brothers,  and  many 
plans  were  devised  for  raising  another  sum  sufficient  to  obtain 
the  books.  At  first,  Ezekiel  was  desired  to  wait  upon  the  book- 
seller, explain  the  loss,  and  request  that  the  books  might  be  put 
again  upon  his  shelves.  At  length  it  was  arranged  that  Ezekiel 
should  ask  Mr.  Thacher,  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar,  to  become 
surety  for  the  payment ;  to  which  that  gentleman  at  once 
assented. 

Furnished  with  this  security,  Ezekiel  repaired  to  the  book- 
seller's shop,  tendered  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Thacher  upon  his 
own  note,  and  asked  for  the  books.  But  the  wortliy  bibliopole 
refused  all  security,  kindly  forwarded  the  books,  and  gave  all 
the  credit  that  was  asked.  He  lived  to  witness  Mr.  Webster's 
whole  career.' 

Books,  indeed,  were  quite  essential  to  his  existence  where  he 

*   See  the  Aatobiographj.  —(Corre'         *  The  bookseller  was  Mr.  Samuel  E 
tponden^,  L,  20.  Parker. 
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DOW  was.  The  life  which  he  led  at  Boscawen,  for  two  yean 
and  a  half,  would  have  been  insupportable  without  them.  He 
described  it  in  his  letters  as  "  a  life  of  writs  and  summonses." 
"  Other  mechanics  do  pretty  well  here,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am 
determined  to  try  my  luck  among  others."  * 

There  was  no  congenial  society  for  Iiim,  and  he  yet  wanted 
that  support  which  other  young  men,  similarly  situated,  have 
found,  from  having  formed  that  tender  connection  which  may 
be  the  solace  of  present  silence  and  obscurity,  even  when  the 
beloved  object  is  far  away.  He  was  not  in  love,  and  apparently 
he  was  not  likely  to  be.  He  endured  "  the  burden  of  perpetual 
solitude  and  seclusion,"  by  devoting  himself  to  business  and 
study.  Ills  practice  extended  over  three  counties,  Hillsborough, 
Kockingham,  and  Grafton.'  It  amounted  to  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  but  this  was  sufficient  for  his 
support,  besides  leaving  a  small  sum  for  the  increase  of  his 
library.  His  studies  during  this  period  were  various,  and  more 
extensive,  I  imagine,  than  they  were  during  the  same  length  of 
time  at  any  former  portion  of  his  life,  especially  in  the  law  and 
in  history.  With  what  energy  he  continued  to  resist  the  influ- 
ences  of  that  kind  of  practice  in  which  most  young  men  must 
begin  their  professional  life,  how  he  labored  at  this  time  to 
make  himself  a  real  lawver,  and  how  well  he  estimated  the 
means  that  were  to  make  him  one,  his  correspondence  shows. 
After  reading  what  is  now  to  be  quoted,  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised that,  as  soon  as  lie  stepped  forth  from  that  little  village 
in  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire,  lie  stood  at  once  the  equal 
and  the  competitor  of  men  who  were  many  years  his  seniors, 
and  who  had  long  occupied  the  foremost  places  at  the  bar  of 
New  England.* 

"  Study  is  the  grand  requisite  for  a  lawyer.  Men  may  be  bom  poets, 
and  leap  from  their  cradle  painters ;  Nature  may  have  made  them  musi- 

*  He  revenged  himself  upon  the  writs  musical  form,  it  will   certainly  be   the 

and  summonses  by  turning  them  into  most  hiirmonious  thing  they  ever  did." 

verso  :  — (Letter  to  BinglUim^  January  19,  1806.) 

•*  All  good  Pheriffs*  In  the  land,  *  "  S<.*attering  business  over  so  much 

We  command,    ^  ^  ^    ^  surface^'  he  said,  "  is  like  spilling  water 

That  Unihv^\X}xyoM  arrest  John  Dyer,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ground."  ^ 

Ifin  your  pn'cliict  you  can  And  him,  '  Mr.  Webster  has  said  in  his  Auto- 

And  bind  him,"  etc..  etc.  biography  (written  in  1829),  that,  with 

lie  thon  adds :  **  If  the  Legislature  will  the  exception  of  instinces  in  which  he 

but  put  our  writs  into  a  poetical  and  had  been  associated  with  the  Attorney 
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dana,  and  calteU  on  them  011I7  to  exercise,  and  not  to  acquire,  alnlit; ; 
but  law  ia  artificiaL  It  is  a  human  science,  to  be  learned,  not  inspired. 
I<et  there  be  a  genius  for  whom  Nature  has  done  so  much  as  apparently  to 
have  left  nothing  for  application,  yet,  to  make  a  lawjer,  application  must 
do  as  much  as  if  Naturo  bad  done  nothing.  The  evil  is,  that  an  accursed 
thirst  for  money  violates  every  thing.  We  cannot  study,  because  we  must 
pettifog.  We  learn  the  low  reconrscs  of  attomeyism,  when  we  should 
learn  the  conceptions,  the  reasonings,  and  the  opinions  of  Cicero  and 
Unrray.  The  love  of  &me  is  extinguished,  every  ardent  wish  for  knowl- 
edge repieeaed ;  consdence  put  in  jeopardy,  and  the  beet  feelings  of  the 
heart  indurated  by  the  mean,  money-catching,  abominable  practices  which 
cover  with  disgrace  a  part  of  the  modem  practitioners  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
Onr  profession  is  good,  if  practised  in  the  spirit  of  it ;  it  ia  damnable 
&aud  and  iniqnity  when  its  true  spirit  is  supplied  by  a  spirit  of  mischief- 
making  and  money-catching." ' 


His  first  speech  at  the  bar  was  made  during  the  first  year 
of  his  residence  at  Boscawen,  and  after  Uie  lapse  of  forty  years 
he  remembered  with  the  deepest  tenderness  tliat  his  father  hoard 
it.'  But  hie  father  never  heard  him  a  second  time.  He  appears 
to  have  been  unable  to  go  abroad  during  the  succeeding  winter, 
and  he  died  iq  April,  1806.     In  a  burial-place  set  apart  in  his 

General  of  the  United  State*,  he  had  '  Letter  to   Mr.  BUlchford,  written 

birdlj  ten  lUnei  In  his   life  scted  as  from   Franklin,   Maj   3,   1848,— (Coi-m- 

juaior  couniel.  ipotuUna,  iL,  225.)     He  States  the  »anie 

>Lct«ertoB[iighatn,J>nii>r7l9, 1806.  fact  in  the  Autobiography. 
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owTi  field,  "  beneath  the  eliadowa  of  a  tall  pine,"  he  was  laid  by 
filial  hands,  Wi'iting  from  that  spot,  wheii  be  was  nearly  of 
the  Bame  age  at  which  Ids  father  died,  Mr.  Webster  aoid:  "I 
neither  left  him  nor  foreook  him.  My  opening  an  office  in 
Boacawen  was,  that  I  might  be  near  him,  I  closed  his  eyes  iii 
thia  very  house.  He  died  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  after  a 
life  of  exertion,  toil,  and  exposure :  a  private  soldier,  an  oflieer, 
a  legislator,  a  judge,  every  thing  that  a  man  could  be  to  whom 
learning  never  had  disclosed  her  'ample page.'  "  ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whetlier  Mr.  "Webster's  first 
speech,  which  he  says  was  made  when  his  father  "was  on  tlie 
bench,"  was  made  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  judge,  or  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Judieatm-e  oi 
which  the  Honorable  Jeretniah  Smith  was  the  chief  justice.  The 
local  tradition  in  the  county  of  Grafton,  at  the  period  of  Mr, 
Webster's  death,  was  that  his  fii^t  cause  was  a  case  of  some  no- 
toriety, that  was  tried  in  1805,  at  Plymouth  in  that  county,  in 
the  Superior  Court,  and  that  Judge  Smith  was  on  the  bench.'  If 
this  was  the  case  in  which  his  father  heard  him.  Judge  Webster 
must  have  been  invited  to  talie  a  seat  on  the  bench  according 
to  the  usnal  courtesy,  but  he  could  not  have  been  present  in  his 
ofiicial  capacity,  as  he  was  a  member  of  an  inferior  court.  Nor 
could  his  son,  in  the  yrar  1S05,  have  been  entitled  to  argue  a, 
cause  to  the  jury  in  the  Superior  Court,  since  he  was  not 
admitted  as  a  counsellor  of  that  court  until  1807.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  something  more  authentic  than  a  tradition, 
respecting  a  cause  which  was  tried  before  Chief-Justice  Smith, 
in  what  was  then  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  in  1806,  and  in 
which  Mr.  AVebster  was  allowed  to  take  tlie  part  of  junior 
counsel;  and  it  was  after  hearing  him  in  this  case  that  Judge 
Smith  is  said  to  have  remarked,  on  leaving  the  court-house, 
that  "  he  had  never  before  met  such  a  young  man  as  that." ' 
Both  of  these  were  civil  cases.  There  is  also  an  account  of  a 
very  powerful  speech  which  he  made  in  defence  of  a  person 

'  Letter  to   Mr.  B latch rord,  written  Felt,  n  gentleni.in  wbo  TJsited  PiTmotith 

rriim    Fpaiiklin.   SUy  3,   184G.  — (CVrn;-  m  Unit  time,  anri  cftrefull.T  golhored  th« 

tpiyn-lence,  ii.,  22S.)  Iraiiilion  of  wbat  tfiis  there  supposed  to 

'  Mv  nuthoritv  for  this  statement  is  a  Iiavc  been  Mr.  Webster's  first  cause, 
letter  aJdrcased  to  one  of  tlie  literary  '  Pee  Morrison's  "  [,ifo  of  Chief-Ja* 

evetutora,  in  1S53,  by  Mr,  Alfred  Kus-  liea Smith,"  pp.  17»,  ISO.   Boston,  1S45 
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indicted  for  murder  and  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  in  Grafton 
County.  It  is  said  that  the  senior  counsel  abandoned  the  cause 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  leaving  to  Mr.  Webster  the  whole 
burden  of  summing  up  to  the  jury.  But  it  is  scarcely  needful  to 
trace  the  precise  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  these  several 
accounts  have  come  down  to  us,  or  to  determine  which  of  them 
is  to  be  regarded  as  his  first  cause.  It  is  enough  to  know  that, 
before  he  left  the  interior  of  the  State,  he  had  produced  an 
impression  which  is  even  now  not  effaced,  and  that  different 
counties  have  contended  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
scene  of  his  first  effort  at  the  bar.* 

In  the  Autobiography,  all  that  he  says  further,  respecting 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Boscawen,  is  embraced  in  the 
following  short  paragraph : 

"  The  two  years  and  a  half  which  I  spent  in  Boscawen  were  devoted  to 
business  and  study.  I  had  enough  of  the  first  to  live  on,  and  to  afford 
opportunity  for  practice  and  discipline.  I  read  law  and  history;  not 
without  some  mixture  of  other  things.  These  were  the  days  of  the 
BogUm  Anthology;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  contributor  to  that 
publication.  There  are  sundry  reviews  written  by  me,  not  worth  looking 
up  or  remembering.'* 

But,  slight  as  was  the  interest  which,  in  1829,  he  thought 
might  be  attached  to  these  things,  they  are  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  mention.     His  contributions  to  the  Monthly  Aiir 

^  Although  I  am  unable  definitely  to  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  attorney- 
assign  this  honor,  I  can  add  to  the  anec-  general  was    ill,  and    the    prosecutors 
dotes  of  this  period  the  following  ac-  asked  that  Webster  should  be  allowed 
coiint  of  Mr.  Webster's  first  encounter  to  conduct  the  case.    I  assented  to  this 
^th  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  of  Portsmouth,  readily,  thinking  I  ought  to  have  an  easy 
^hich  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Mason  time  of  it ;  and  we  were  introduced  to 
liimself.    A  man,  who  had  previously  each  other.    We  went  at  it,  and  I  soon 
lield  a  respectable  position  in  one  of  the  found  that  I  had  no  light  work  on  my 
counties  where  Mr.  Webster  then  prac-  hands.     He  examined  his  witnesses,  and 
tised,  was   indicted   for    forgery.      Mr.  shaped  his  case  with  so  much  skill,  that 
Mason,  as  the  leading  counsel  in  New  I  had  to  exert  every  faculty  I  possessed. 
Hampshire,  was  sent  for,  on  a  special  re-  I  got  the  man  off,  but  it  was  as  hard  a 
tainer,  to  defend  him.    **  I  had  heard,"  day^s  work  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 
•aid  Mr.  Mason,  *'  that  there  was  a  young  There  were  other  transactions  behind 
lawyer  up  there,  who  was  reputed  to  be  this  one  which  looked  quite  as  awkward, 
a  wonderfully  able  fellow ;  and  was  said  When  the  verdict  was  announced,  I  went 
by  the  country  people  to  be  as  black  as  up  to  the  dock,  and  whispered  to  the 
the  ace  of  spades,  but  I  had  never  seen  prisoner,  as  the  sheriff  let  him  out,  to  be 
him.    When  they  told  me  that  he  had  off  for  Canada,  and  never  to  put  himself 
prepared  the  evidence  for  this  prosecu-  within  the  reach  of  that  young  Webster 
tion,   I  thought  it  well  to  be  careful,  again.     From   that  time  forth  I  never 
especiaUy  as  the  trial  was  to  be  con-  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  never  had 
doeted  by  the  attorney -general     But  but  one  opinion  of  his  powers.*' 
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ihology  were  four ;  in  1806,  a  review  of  a  Treatise  cm  Polit- 
ical Economy,  by  Tunis  Mortman ;  in  1807,  a  review  of  the 
first  volume  of  Johnson's  (New  York)  Beports,  and  an  article 
on  the  French  language ;  in  1808,  a  review  of  Lawe's  Ttear 

tise  on  Pleading/ 

After  his  father's  death,  ICr.  Webster  waited  only  finr  hia 
brother's  admission  to  the  bar,  so  that  he  oould  relinquish  to 
him  the  office  in  Boscawen,  and  that  his  mother  and  sisters 
might  have  a  protector  at  hand.  He  had  assumed  the  burden 
of  his  father's  debts ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  Ezekiel  took 
charge  of  the  farm  on  which  the  family  had  been  left,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  law  business  at  Boscawen.  From  that  time  the 
care  of  their  mother  and  sisters  was  shared  between  thenu  In 
September  of  that  year,  Daniel  removed  to  Portsmouth.  He 
had  been  admitted  as  a  counsellor  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the 
preceding  May.' 

Of  Mr.  Webster's  political  principles  or  his  connection  with 
political  affairs,  down  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Portsmouth, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little,  partly  because  his  political 
principles  were  very  simple,  and  partly  because  his  connection 
with  political  affairs,  before  the  year  1812,  was  less  than  is 
commonly  maintained  by  young  American  lawyers.  I  have 
already  intimated  that  his  father,  from  having  served  under 
Washington  in  the  Eevolution,  was  of  that  class  of  men  who 
deemed  that  they  could  best  discharge  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Washington  in  civil  affairs. 
These  old  officers  of  the  Revolution,  after  their  great  chief  had 
retired  from  public  life,  endeavored  to  shape  their  political 
conduct  by  the  maxims  which  they  believed  had  been  incul- 
cated in  his  "  Farewell  Address."  That  many  of  these  men, 
scattered  through  the  country,  after  the  formation  of  the  polit- 
ical parties,  gravitated  into  the  Federal  party  ;  that  they 
tempered  its  counsels  by  their  moderation  and  their  sober  pa- 
triotism ;  that  they  gave  to  its  opposition  to  the  measures  of 

*  The  3fonthIy  Aniholoffy  was  pub-         *   His    assmnption   of  hia   ikther*! 

lished  in  Boston,  from  1804  to  1811.  debts  continued  to  weigh  upon  him  aa 

In  the  Boston  Public  Library  there  is  a  a  heavy  burden  for  many  yean.    In  Udt^ 

copy  of  the  worlc,  in  which  the  names  he  did  not  entirely  free  himaelf  from  It 

of  the  writers  are  noted.    The  Anthologv  until  after  he  removed  to  Boitoii,  !■ 

was  the  forerunner  of  the  Norlh  Amen-  1817.^!7ldbior  M88,) 
^an  Review, 
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Government,  wlien  the  Government  passed  into  the  hands  of 
their  opponents,  a  consistent  adherence  to  the  spirit  and  pm*- 
poses  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  they  prevented  some  of  the 
excesses  to  which  an  opposition  is  prone,  are  facts  which 
require  now  no  formal  proof.  That  this  was  eminently  the 
tone  of  the  New-Hampshire  Federalists,  no  one  will  doubt  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  political  history  of  that  State.  It  was  in 
that  New-Hampshire  school  of  Federal  politics  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  educated.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect,  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  fact,  that  although  he  entered  public  life  at  a  period 
when  party  spirit  was  exceedingly  virulent,  he  was  never  at 
any  time  in  his  whole  career  a  very  warm  partisan,  and  never 
had  any  great  faith  in  the  utility  of  parties,  while  he  submitted 
to  them  as  a  necessity,  and  like  a  wise  and  practical  statesman 
regulated  his  cooperation  with  them  as  a  choice  between  evils 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  In  regard  to  his  connection  with 
political  affairs  before  the  year  1812,  after  having  indicated  the 
political  school  in  which  it  may  be  said  he  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated, there  is  little  more  to  be  said.  For,  although  before  his 
removal  to  Portsmouth,  he  kept  up  an  intelligent  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  although  his  range  of  knowledge  on  such 
subjects  was  far  greater  than  that  of  most  educated  men  at  the 
same  period  who  were  much  older  in  years,  yet  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  politics  was  very  slight,  and  his  concern  in  the 
management  of  party  machinery  amounted  to  almost  nothing. 
He  did,  in  1804,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  when  visiting  his 
father  from  Boston,  write  a  political  pamphlet  to  promote  the 
election  of  Governor  Gilman,  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists. 
It  was  called  "  An  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs ; "  being,  of  course,  an 
exhortation  to  those  who  had  been  Whigs  in  the  Revolution. 
But  even  then  he  felt  no  very  strong  party  interest  in  his  pro- 
duction.* He  also,  as  he  has  mentioned,  delivered  an  oration 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  at  three  several  times  between  the  period 
of  his  leaving  college  and  his  removal  to  Portsmouth.     But  he 

*  He  said  of  it,  whimsically  enough,  the  very  few  who  know  the  author  of  the 

ft  year  later,  **  Last  year  I  wrote  a  pohti-  *  Appeal  to  the  Old  Whigs.'     Keep  the 

cal  pamphlet  in  two  days,  which  I  have  precious  secret."  —  {Letter  to  his  claU- 

had  the  pleasurfrof  seeing  kicked  about  mate  Bingham,  January  19,  1806.     Cor- 

under  many  tables.    Bat  you  are  one  of  respondence^  voL  I) 
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was  pressed  into  this  service  more  on  acconnt  of  his  literary 
and  oratorical  accomplishments,  than  on  account  of  his  activity 
or  zeal  as  a  politician.  Kone  of  these  discourses  are  of  any 
importance,  excepting  in  a  literary  point  of  view ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  all  of  them  that  have  survived  exhibit  the  growth  of 
his  power  of  expression  and  an  approach  to  that  pure  and 
vigorous  English  of  wliich  he  afterward  became  so  great  a  mas- 
ter. But  his  political  character  sliould  not  begin  to  be  studied 
before  he  wrote  the  "  Rockingham  Memorial "  in  1812,  or  at  least 
until  the  year  1808,  when  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  on 
the  Embargo.  This  chapter,  therefore,  may  be  concluded  with 
what  he  has  himself  said  on  the  subject  of  his  connection  with 
political  aiFairs  prior  to  1808 : 

"  I  have  never  held  office,  popular  or  other,  in  the  government  of  New 
Hampshire.  My  time  was  always  excluBiyely  given  to  my  profession  till 
1812,  when  the  war  commenced.  I  had  occasionally  taken  part  in  politi- 
cal questions,  always  felt  an  interest  in  elections,  and  contributed  my  part, 
I  believe,  to  the  political  ephemera  of  the  day.  Indeed,  I  always  felt  an 
interest  in  political  concerns.  My  lucubrations  for  the  press  go  back,  I 
believe,  to  my  sixteenth  year.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  all  forgotten,  at 
least,  most  of  them ;  and  all  of  this  early  period. 

"  When  I  visited  my  father  from  Boston,  in  January  or  February,  1804, 
a  severe  political  contest  was  going  on  between  Governor  Oilman  and 
Governor  Langdon.  The  friends  of  the  former,  and  they  were  my  firiends, 
wanted  a  pamphlet,  and  I  was  pressed  to  write  one.  I  did  the  deed, 
I  believe,  at  a  single  sitting  of  a  winter's  day  and  night.  Among 
other  things  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  certainly  not  despicable.  It  is 
called  an  "  xVppeal  to  Old  Whigs."  Like  other  young  men,  I  made  fourth 
of  July  orations — at  Fryeburg,  1802  ;  at  Salisbury,  1805  ;  at  Concord,  1806, 
which  was  published ;  and  at  Portsmouth,  1812,  published  also. 

"  August,  1812, 1  wrote  the  *  Rockingham  Memorial.*  It  was  an  anti- 
war paper  of  some  note  in  its  time.  I  confess  I  am  pleased  to  find,  on 
looking  at  it  now,  for  I  do  not  think  I  have  read  it  in  all  the  twenty 
years  that  have  rolled  by  since  I  wrote  it,  that  it  is  of  a  tone  and  strain 
less  vulgar  than  such  things  are  prone  to  be. 

"  Before  this  period,  I  think  in  1808, 1  had  written  the  little  pamphlet, 

lately  rescued  from  oblivion,  called   ^  Considerations  on  the  Embaiyco 

Laws.' " » 

'  Autobiography. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
1807-1813. 

REMOVAL  TO  PORTSMOUTH — MAKRTAQE — ^THE  BUCKMIN8TER8 — ^MR. 
JEREMIAH  MASON — ^BIRTH  OP  A  DAUGHTER — THE  EMBARGO — 
P.  B.  K.  ORATION — WAR  OF  1818 — THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
DECREES — ROCKINGHAM  MEMORIAL — ELECTION  TO  CONGRESS — 
RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  ALLEGED  REPEAL  OF  THE  FBENCH  DE- 
CREES. 


ON  a  Sunday  morning  in  September,  1807,  the  sexton  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster's  church,  in  Portsmouth,  intro- 
duced a  stranger  into  the  minister's  pew,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  family,  on  her 
return  from  church,  observed  that  '^  there  had  been  a  remark- 
able person  in  the  pew  with  her,  that  he  riveted  her  attention, 
and  that  she  was  sure  he  had  a  most  marked  character  for  good 
or  for  evil."  The  stranger  was  Daniel  "Webster,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  His  appearance  at  that  time  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed, by  another  lady  of  the  same  family,  from  whom  this 
anecdote  is  derived :  "  Slender,  and  apparently  of  delicate  or- 
ganization, his  large  eyes  and  massive  brow  seemed  very  pre- 
dominant above  the  other  features,  which  were  sharply  cut, 
refined,  and  delicate.  The  paleness  of  his  complexion  was 
heightened  by  hair  as  black  as  the  raven's  wing."  He  took 
lodgings  very  near  Dr.  Buckminster's  house,  and  in  a  short 
time,  says  the  same  lady,  "  there  was  no  longer  a  problem  con- 
nected with  him."  * 

'  Mrs.  E.  Buckminster  Lee. — {Correspondence^  i.,  p.  438.) 
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He  soon  became  very  intimate  in  the  funily  of  Dr.  Buck- 
minster,  who  was  the  father  of  the  yonng  ndier  at  Exeter 
already  mentioned.  The  yonnger  Bnckminster  was  now  a  dia- 
tinguished  clergyman  in  Boston,  settled  over  the  society  war- 
shipping  at  the  church  in  Brattle  Street,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Anthology^  to  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  been  a  contributor  during  his  residence  at  Boscawen. 
To  tliis  association  is  probably  to  be  traced  the  interest  that 
was  immediately  taken  in  Mr.  Webster  by  the  Bnckminster 
family.     Mrs.  Lee  says : 

*'  Wo  soon  saw  enough  of  him  to  appreciate  in  Bome  d^ree,  jonng  as 
wc  were,  his  extraordinary  genius,  and  the  noble  qaalities  of  his  character. 
The  genial  and  exceedingly  rich  humor  that  he  so  often  exhiMted  was,  per- 
haps, at  this  time  more  prized  by  us  than  any  other  of  the  divenifiad  talents 
we  admired  in  him.  He  soon  formed  a  circle  around  him,  of  which  he 
was  the  life  and  soul.  We  young  people  saw  him  only  rarely,  in  friendly 
visits.  I  well  remember  one  afternoon  that  he  came  in,  when  the  dden  ok 
the  family  were  absent.  He  sat  down  by  the  window,  and,  aa  now  and 
then  an  inhabitant  of  the  small  town  passed  through  the  street,  hia  £uicy 
was  caught  by  their  appearance  and  his  imagination  excited,  and  he  im- 
provised the  most  liumorous  imaginary  histories  about  them,  which  would 
have  furnished  a  rich  treasure  for  Dickens,  could  he  have  been  the  delight- 
ed listener,  instead  of  the  young  girl  for  whose  amusement  this  wealth  of 
invention  was  expended.  Hon.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Portsmouth,  who  delighted 
in  the  humor  so  often  displayed  by  Mr.  Webster,  used  to  say,  that '  there 
was  never  such  an  actor  lost  to  the  stage  as  he  would  have  made  had  he 
chosen  to  turn  his  talents  in  that  direction.' 

"  My  father,  Dr.  Bnckminster,  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  Mr.  Webster, 
and,  as  he  remarked  at  this  time  the  apparent  frailty  of  his  constitution, 
he  urged  upon  his  young  friend  his  sure  remedy  for  slight  indisposition. 
Tins  was  half  an  hour  of  v/ood-sa\ving  before  breakfast,  with  a  long  two- 
handed  saw,  himself  holding  the  end  opposite  to  that  of  his  young  friend. 
We  young  people  were  always  delighted  when  this  strong  medicine  was 
taken  before  breakfast,  for,  however  disagreeable  in  itself,  Mr.  Webster 
appeared  at  our  breakfast,  afterward,  with  his  genial  humor  unimpaired.'' 

In  the  following  June  (1808),  Mr.  Webster  left  Portsmouth, 
on  a  visit,  as  his  friends  supposed,  to  his  native  town ;  and 
without  communicating  to  them  any  other  intention.  He  re- 
turned, bringing  witli  him  a  wife. 

Wlien  \\U  matrimonial  engagement  was  first  formed  does 
lot  distinctly  a])j)ear,  although  there  is  a  hint  of  it  in  one  of 
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his  letters  written  in  the  previous  December :  "  I  have  been  a 
young  dog  long  enough,  and  now  think  of  joining  myself,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  to  that  happy  and  honorable  society  of 
which  you  are  one,  the  society  of  married  men.  Can  I  do  bet- 
ter?"* The  lady  was  Grace  Fletcher,  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Elijah  Fletcher,  of  Hopkinton.*  She  had  an  elder  sister,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Israel  W.  Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  at  that 
time  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Merrimack,  and  afterward  United 
States  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was 
while  Miss  Fletcher  was  on  a  visit  to  her  sister  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster first  met  her,  at  some  time  in  the  year  1807.  She  was 
at  the  period  of  her  marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  They 
were  married  at  Salisbury,  June  24, 1808. 

"Writing  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  remaining  few  who  knew 
this  lovely  woman,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Webster's  early  days  and 
the  mother  of  his  children,  I  borrow,  of  course,  the  descriptions 
of  others.  To  me,  the  gentle  being  who  shared  his  early  for- 
tunes, and  after  a  union  of  twenty  years  was  called  away  from 
him,  is  not  even  a  memory ;  and  it  is  only  as  her  qualities  were 
said  to  have  been  reproduced  in  her  daughter,  whom  I  knew, 
that  I  can  have  her  in  imagination.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
repetitions  of  what  I  have  heard.  Mrs.  Webster's  character 
can  be  given  in  the  words  of  those  who  knew  her  during  her 
whole  married  life.  Of  these,  it  is  needful  to  quote  no  one 
but  her  own  and  her  husband's  early  friend,  Mrs.  Lee,  who, 
in  1856,  addressed  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  a  sketch  of  his 
mother,  which  is  printed  in  his  father's  correspondence  : 

"  Mrs.  Webster's  mind  was  naturally  of  a  high  order,  and  whatever  was 
the  degree  of  culture  she  received,  it  fitted  her  to  be  the  chosen  companion 
and  the  trusted  Mend  of  her  gifted  husband. 

>   Letter  to  Mr.  Fuller,  Dec.  2,  180Y.  halC-brother  of  Mrs.  Grace  Webster.    He 

'   Mrs.  Webster's    mother,   Rebecca  was  one  of  the  trustees  under  Mr.  Web- 

Chamberlin,  married,  first,  the  Rev.  Eli-  ster's  will,  to  whom  the  estate  at  Marsh- 

jah  Fletcher,  of  Hopkinton.    Of  this  mar-  field  was  devised  by  Mr.  Webster  for  the 

riage  there  were   four  children — three  use  of  his  son  and  grandson.     He  first 

daughters  and  a  son;  Grace  being  the  met  Mr.  Webster  in  the  year  1807,  at  his 

yoangest.     Mrs.  Fletcher  again  married  mother's   house.      At   that  period   Mr. 

the  Rev.  Christopher  Paige,  of  Hopkin-  Paige's  long  connection  with  Mr.  Web- 

ton^  and  bore  to  him  three  sons  and  a  ster  began,  and  it  continued  of  the  most 

daughter.     James  W.  Paige,  Esq.,  who  intimate   and   affectionate   chaiacter  to 

became  an  eminent  merchant  in  Boston,  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's  death.     Mr. 

where  he  lately  died,  was  the  third  son  Paige  died  at  his  house  in  Summer  Street, 

of  this  marriage,  and  was,  consequently,  in  Boston,  May  19,  18G8. 
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"  She  ma  dnceidy  md  deeply  reli^om,  aad  to  tUs  tUriaelf'  apanttn 
principle  ma  it  to  be  mttribnted  that  aiMwsaneTer  elated,  iwT«tttnnmd 
the baLuice of  ber  Imliiliiil  iiiiiniiiiiiiin  lij  lln  iilin^nlii  lailj  wiiHiMwriii 
husband,  and  the  apphnse  conatanQr  foDowing  Um.  I  ranenlMr 
remark  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Portamontli :  '  tiut  it  was  a  atriUn 
pecnluuitj-  of  Mis.  Webatex  that  ahe  waa  always  cqnal  to  «U  oect^Dni 
that  she  appeared  with  the  same  quiet  dignity  and  compoaed  adf>pOMa 
rion  in  the  drawing-room  in  Washington  as  in  her  own  qniet  parior ;  *  : 
waa  only  when  an  unexpected  bcist  of  applause  followed  aonie  ttoble  cffix 
of  her  hoaband,  that  the  quickened  pulae  seat  the  tdood  to  her  heart,  an 
the  tear  started  to  her  eye.  Uniting  with  great  nreetneaa  at  <Utpoaitk 
unaffected,  frank,  and  winning  mannen,  you  will  readily  beliere  fliat  n 
one  could  approach  your  mother  without  wislung  to  know  her;  andi 
one  conld  know  her  well  without  loring  her. 

"  When  Mr.  Webster  had  bronght  this  interesting  companioB  to  Port 
mouth,  the  circle  that  gathered  around  them  became  more  intimate,  an 
WB9  held  by  more  powerM  attnctioni.  There  certainly  waa  nerer  a  moi 
charming  room  than  the  low-roofed,  timple  parior,  wber«,  relieved  fhn 
the  cares  of  business,  in  the  fhll  gayety  of  bia  dispodtion,  be  gave  hlmad 
up  to  relaxation." 

It  is  perhaps  not  given  to  us  to  loiow  with  certainty,  or  t 
estimate  accurately,  the  happiest  period  of  any  man's  life,  eve 
when  we  have  been  personally  familiar  with  the  whole  of  i 
But  before  the  reader  enters  upon  the  days  when  Mr.  Webstc 
was  firat  drawn  into  the  political  arena,  he  may  wish  to  ling( 
amid  the  tranquil  scenes  of  domestic  and  social  life  which  fo 
lowed  his  marriage,  and  filled  his  residence  at  Portsmonth  wit 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  human  felicity.  All  accoonl 
concur  in  representing  this  as  a  period  of  great  happiness  ft 
Iiim  and  his.  He  liimself  s]>eaka  of  tlioso  Portsmouth  yean 
long  after  ther  had  flown  and  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  £un 
and  public  honors,  a-s  "  very  happy  years ; "  and  the  testiraon 
of  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  saw  hiiu  in  the  enjoj 
ments  of  this  portion  of  his  life — I  refer  to  Mr.  Ticknor  an 
Mrs.  Lee — ie  like  his  own.  The  elements  which  made  np  thi 
happiness  were  very  large.  His  health  was  now  firmly  estal 
lished.  His  professional  position  soon  became  every  thing  tbi 
the  condition  of  society  in  his  native  State  could  hold  out  t 
any  man.  He  had  gathered  about  him  ample  means  of  Jhrthf 
intellectual  culture ;  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  intell 
gent  and  admiring  friends ;  his  great  powers  were  expandin 
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with  the  discipline  of  his  daily  avocations ;  the  approbation  and 
affection  of  his  fellow-citizens  followed  him  without  check  ;  he 
had  known  no  affliction  greater  than  the  loss  of  his  father/  and 
hia  domestic  life  had  become  complete.  Within  two  years 
after  his  marriage,  a  daughter  was  bom,  who  received  her  moth- 
er's name.  She  was  a  child  of  uncommon  intelligence  and 
beauty,  constantly  in  request  among  the  friends  of  her  parents, 
and  long  remembered  among  them  as  are  the  early  developed 
and  the  early  lost.  As  yet,  that  sorrow  had  not  darkened  his 
house,  and  this  little  girl  was  among  its  attractions. 

In  Mr.  Ticknor's  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  "Webster,  I  find  the 
following  passage  relating  to  this  period : 

*'  Between  1809  and  1814, 1  was  frequently  in  Portsmouth,  yisiting  my 

friend,  Mr.  N.  A.  Haven,  Jr.    I  always  saw  Mr.  Webster  on  these  occasions, 

dining  with  him  at  his  own  house  and  elsewhere,  and  meeting  him  often 

in  the  evening.    Sometimes  I  saw  him  at  his  office.    He  seemed  busy,  but 

was  always  ready  for  cheerful  conversation ;  and  loved  to  tell  humorous 

stories  of  his  coUege-Ufe.     His  office  was  a  common,  ordinary-looking 

room,  with  less  furniture  and  more  books  than  common.    He  had  a  small 

inner  room,  opening  from  the  larger,  rather  an  unusual  thing.    When  I 

&8t  saw  him  there,  he  lived  in  a  small,  modest,  wooden  house,  which 

^Vras  burned  in  the  great  fire  in  1818.    His  parlor  was  a  bright  and  chcer- 

Al  room.    I  remember  how  proud  and  fond  he  seemed  of  little  Grace,  his 

first  child,  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  with  her  book ;  a  child  of  uncommon 

Intelligence,  with  a  brilliant  red  and  white  complexion,  and  deep-set  eyes, 

mnd  hair  as  black  as  her  father's.     He  seemed  very  happy.     He  haa 

^rown  a  little  stouter  than  he  was  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  had  a  more 

^^mmanding  air ;  but  he  was  always  animated,  and  sometimes  full  of  fun. 

.After  the  fire  he  had  a  somewhat  better  house ;  that,  I  think,  w^  behind 

JDr.  Bnckminster's  Church.    Mrs.  Webster  was  pleasing  and  animated,  and 

lier  maimer  to  the  friends  of  her  husband,  and  to  us  young  men,  was  very 

^dnd  and  cordial.'^ ' 

To  those  who  have  known  Mr.  "Webster  only  in  public,  or 
"who  remember  only  the  stately  manner  of  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  men,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  genial 
affections  which  at  every  period  of  his  life  flowed  out  from  him 
in  the  domestic  circle,  and  still  more  difficult  to  paint  the 

'  ffla  sister  Sarah,  who  was  nearer  years  after  he  removed  to  Portsmouth. 

lufl  own  age  than  any  other  member  of  This  loss,  therefore,  I  do  not  consider  as 

liU  family,  and  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  falling  within  the  period  particularly  ad- 

ttttdied,  died  in  a  little  more  than  four  verted  to  in  the  text.  '  MSS. 
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abounding  gayet;  and  humor  and  fascination  of  hia  early  daji 
the  eloquence  of  his  unrestrained  conTeTaation,  and  the  infli 
ence  of  hiB  personal  presence.  Yet  it  la  apon  these  oharacta 
istics,  more  than  apon  the  manifestationa  of  hia  great  pobtie  c 
professional  talents,  that  the  reminiscencee  of  his  earlj  friend 
have  alwajB  dwelt.  I  can  souwly  open  one  of  the  nnmerot 
communicatioQS  that  are  before  me  from  thoee  who  knew  hii 
as  a  young  man,  that  dosB  not  epeak  with  peculiar  seal  of  hi 
social  powers.  It  seems  as  if  they  felt  that  the  world  has  b< 
its  seal  upon  all  that  was  great  in  hia  genius  and  majestic  i 
hie  deportment  and  character,  or  imposing  in  his  intelleottu 
achievements  and  public  services,  yet  that  there  was  a  charm, 
grace,  a  perfume  in  his  social  existence,  which  they  fear  tli 
world  has  not  known,  and  of  which  they  bear  their  t«stimon 
more  fondly  than  of  all  things  eke  that  duster  about  hi 
name. 

In  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Webster  entered  at  once  into  a  profa 
sional  practice  that  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  first  lav 
yers  of  that  bar.  He  was  soon  engaged  as  leading  coansel  o 
one  or  the  other  side  of  nearly  every  important  cause  in  seven 
of  the  connties  of  New  Hampshire  ;  he  and  a  few  others  of  th 
(Hineipal  members  of  the  Portsmouth  bar  following  the  Supi 
rior  Court  on  its  circuit  tlirough  the  State,  Among  these  wt 
that  extraordinary  man,  of  whom  little  is  now  known,  beyon 
the  borders  of  New  England,  by  the  active  generations  o 
American  lawyers ;  but  to  whose  acute  and  powerful  min( 
tlirough  the  discipline  of  opposing  conflicts  at  the  bar  and  th 
associations  of  an  intimate  friendsliip,  Mr.  Webster  has  impre 
sively  recorded  his  own  obligations,  as  he  always  acknowledge 
them  in  private  convereation,  Tliia  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Masoi 
who  was  by  fourteen  years  Mr.  Webster's  senior,  and  who  wf 
the  admitted  head  of  the  legal  profession  in  New  Hampshin 
when  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Portsmouth,  as  he  was  ^so  one  o 
the  greatest  lawyers  that  New  England  has  ever  prodacec 
Since  it  was  my  fortune  to  have  known  both  of  these  very  em 
nent  persons,  to  have  heard  them  repeatedly  at  the  bar,  and  t 
have  conversed  with  each  of  them  respecting  the  other,  I  ma] 
before  quoting  what  Mr,  Webster  has  written  concerning  Mi 
Mason,  express  my  sense  of  its  entire  justness. 
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In  stature,  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  prime  of  life,  stood  six  feet  and 
seven  inches.  His  frame  was  proportionately  massive ;  his 
movements  were  slow  and  deliberate ;  and,  as  if  from  the  incon- 
venience of  always  towering  above  the  majority  of  mankind, 
he  had  a  habit  of  stooping  a  good  deal.  This  peculiarity,  and 
an  absence  of  most  of  the  external  signs  of  great  mental  exer- 
tion, made  him  often  appear  like  a  man  who  did  not  choose  to 
put  forth  more  than  half  of  his  natural  strength  of  body  or  of 
mind.  His  countenance  was  almost  as  heavy  as  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  while  in  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  in  his  sententious 
wisdom,  and  in  a  certain  contempt  for  every  thing  that  was 
not  absolutely  true  when  measured  by  the  severest  standards, 
he  was  not  unlike  that  celebrated  person.  His  head  did  not 
appear  to  be  large,  in  comparison  with  the  majestic  propor- 
tions of  his  body ;  and  the  forehead,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule 
in  men  of  great  intellect,  was  somewhat  retreating.  A  stranger, 
seeing  him  in  public,  seated  in  a  posture  which  denoted  an  ap- 
parent sluggishness  of  temperament,  might  have  taken  him  for 
a  dull  man,  if  the  constant  watchfulness  of  his  eyes  had  not 
revealed  the  unceasing  alertness  and  activity  of  his  mind.  As 
his  imposing  form  rose  slowly,  and  he  straightened  himself  by 
d^rees  to  as  great  a  height  as  he  ever  permitted  himself  to  at- 
tain, all  doubt  as  to  what  he  was,  or  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
vanished  from  the  spectator's  thoughts,  when  the  first  words 
reached  his  ears.  He  had  no  rhetoric  whatever.  He  used  no 
gestures.  His  pronunciation  was  quaint,  sometimes  provin- 
cial ;  but  his  choice  of  language  was  unerring.  He  disdained 
every  ornament  but  the  ornament  of  perfect  clearness.  His 
discourse  was  the  embodiment  of  pure  reason,  the  expression  of 
an  irresistible  logic.  When  he  dealt  with  evidence,  he  made  it 
crush  the  intellect  of  his  hearer  into  conviction.  When  he  dealt 
with  principles  of  law,  he  handled  them  with  such  a  simplicity, 
and  made  them  so  lucid,  and  fitted  them  so  exactly  to  his  case, 
that  one  could  scarcely  avoid  believing  that,  if  on  the  particular 
occasion  he  was  wrong,  the  law  itself  had  always  been  wrong. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  consummate  master  of  the  common  law. 
In  the  other  parts  of  jurisprudence,  he  was  not  what  would  be 
accounted  very  learned  ;  at  least,  there  were  many  men  of  his 
time  who  knew  more  of  what  the  books  contained,  in  several 
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of  tlie  departmeiito  of  legal  lore.  But  he  waa  always  siiftlciently 
furnished  to  do  justico  to  any  cause  that  lie  undertook,  and  he 
brought  to  every  cause  in  which  he  saw  fit  to  engage  a  power 
of  reasoning  and  of  diserimination,  and  a  depth  of  insight,  that 
made  him  a  most  formidable  advereary.  He  once  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  tho  United  States,  where  he  served  from 
1S13  to  1817,  and  wlicre  his  great  abilities,  his  wise  counsels, 
and  elevated  character  gave  Iiim  a  large  influence.  Being  a 
Federalist,  and  a  change  of  parties  having  taken  place  in  the 
State,  be  waa  not  reiilected.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  a 
private  station,  in  which  he  was  widely  known  as  the  most  emi- 
nent citizen  of  the  State.  In  1832,  at  the  age  of  sisty-fonr,  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  commanded  a  large  practice  in 
tlie  courts  for  a  period  of  about  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  having  accumulated  such  fortune  as  he  deemed  needful, 
he  retired  from  the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  with  dignity  and  ease,  with  all  his 
faculties  unimpaired,  and  imparting  to  those  who  had  the  ad 
vantages  of  his  society  the  fruits  of  his  singular  wisdom  and 
Bf^acity,  which  touched  with  equal  power  every  public  ques- 
tion and  every  private  interest.  He  died  on  the  lith  of  Octo- 
ber, 184K. 

Of  this  great  antagonist  of  his  early  professional  career 
and  of  this  friend  witli  whom  he  never  had  a  moment's  personal 
difference,  Mr,  Webster  made  a  record  in  his  Autobiography, 
which  he  waa  well  aware  would  remain  private  while  either  of 
them  lived,  but  which  lie  intended  should  stand  as  his  deliber- 
ate judgment.  It  was  written  nearly  twenty  years  before  Mr. 
Mason's  death ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Webster  never 
changed  the  estimate  which  he  then  so  carefully  placed  on 
record,  as  I  am  confident  that  he  never  could  have  had  subse- 
quent reason  for  changing  it : ' 

'  In  a  playful  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  Mr.  Mason,  in  1830,  from 
WaatiingloQ,  he  says  :  "  I  have  been 
wrillen  10,  to  go  to  New  Hampshire, 
to  try  ft  cause  against  you  neit  August,  tellectna]  equality.  Mr.  Huod  aeTtr 
...  If  it  were  an  eaay  and  plain  case  suppressed  his  contempt  when  he  felt  it. 
tn  our  side,  I  might  be  irilling  to  go;  One  of  his  Portsmouth  neighbors  waa 
but  I  have  some  of  your  pounding  in    aeeuslomed   to  say,  that  he  had  ofteD 
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"  I  lived  in  Portsmouth  nine  years,  wanting  one  month.  They  were 
very  happy  years.  Circamstances  favored  me  at  my  first  beginning  there. 
Owing  to  several  occurrences,  there  happened  to  be  an  unfilled  place 
among  leading  counsel  at  that  bar.  I  did  not  fill  it ;  but  I  succeeded  to 
it  It  so  happened,  and  so  has  happened,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
instances  in  which  I  have  been  associated  with  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  time  being,  I  have  hardly  ten  times  in  my  life 
acted  as  junior  counsel.  Once  or  twice  with  Mr.  Mason,  and  once  or 
twice  with  Mr.  Prescott,'  once  with  Mr.  Uopkinson,'  are  all  the  cases  which 
occur  to  me. 

**  Indeed,  for  the  nine  years  I  lived  in  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Mason  and  my- 
self, in  the  counties  where  we  both  practised,  were  on  opposite  sides,  pretty 
much  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  has  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  me,  not 
only  by  his  unvarying  Mendship,  but  by  the  many  good  lessons  he  has 
taught,  and  the  example  he  set  me  in  the  commencement  of  my  career. 
If  there  be  in  the  country  a  stronger  intellect,  if  there  be  a  mind  of  more 
native  resources,  if  there  be  a  vision  that  sees  quicker,  or  sees  deeper  into 
whatever  is  intricate,  oi^  whatsoever  is  profound,  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
known  it.  I  have  not  written  this  paragraph  ^vithout  considering  what  it 
implies.  I  look  to  that  individual,  who,  if  it  belong  to  anybody,  is  en- 
titled to  be  an  exception.  But  I  deliberately  let  the  judgment  stand. 
That  that  individual  has  much  more  habit  of  regular  composition,  that  he 
has  been  disciplined  and  exercised  in  a  vastly  superior  school,  that  he  pos- 
sesses even  a  faculty  of  illustration  more  various  and  more  easy,  I  think 
may  be  admitted.  That  the  original  reach  of  his  mind  is  greater,  that  its 
grasp  is  stronger,  that  its  logic  is  closer,  I  do  not  allow." 

The  person  with  whom  Mr.  "Webster  here  intended  to  com- 
pare Mr.  Mason  was  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  When  this  is 
known,  and  it  is  recollected  that,  from  the  age  of  twenty-live, 
for  a  period  of  nine  years,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  almost  daily  con- 
flict with  the  professional  adversary  whom  he  thus  described, 
it  is  not  difllcult  for  us  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  training. 
Mr.  Mason  compelled,  in  those  who  had  to  meet  him,  the  ut- 
most diligence  of  preparation,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  in  the 
trial  of  their  causes.  To  be  lacking  in  any  thing  that  study  of 
the  case  could  have  insured,  or  to  relax  tlie  attention,  where  he 
was  the  opponent,  was  certain  defeat.    Mr.  Mason,  too,  was  in 

heftrd  him  speak  of  persons  of  very  high  This  refers  to  the  Dartmouth  College 

eonsideration  in  the  countrj  as  **  little  case,  in  which  Mr.  Webster,  in  one  sense, 

^,*'  and  "little ;"  but  that  he  acted  as  "junior,^*  that  is,  he  opened 

nerer  heard  him  saj  "  little  Webster."  the  cause,  and  Mr.  Hopkinson  closed  it 

*  The  Hon.  William  Prescott,  father  But  the  opening  argument,  as  not  infre* 
of  the  historian.  qucntly  happens,  was  the  decisive  one. 

*  Joseph  HoplciiiBOii,  of  Philadelphia.  This  occurred  in  1818. 
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Iiimsclf  a  study  for  a  young  man  educated  as  Mr.  Webster  had 
been ;  for,  although  there  was  much  in  his  manner  that  mi^t 
be  observed  and  avoided,  there  was  also  that  which  could  be 
noted  to  advantage.  I  well  recollect  a  description  Mr.  Web- 
ster once  gave  me,  of  a  change  which  he  said  he  deliberately 
made  in  his  own  style  of  speaking  and  writing.  He  observed 
that,  before  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  his  style  was  florid — he 
even  used  the  word  ^^  vicious  " — and  that  he  was  apt  to  make 
longer  sentences  and  to  use  larger  words  than  were  needfuL 
He  soon  began,  however,  to  notice  that  Mr.  Mason  was,  as  he 
expressed  it,  ^'  a  cause-getting  man."  ^^  He  had  a  habit,"  said 
Mr.  Webster,  ^^  of  standing  quite  near  to  the  jury,  so  near  that 
he  might  have  laid  his  finger  on  the  foreman's  nose;  and  then 
he  talked  to  them  in  a  plain  conversational  way,  in  short  sen- 
tences, and  using  no  word  that  was  not  level  to  tiie  comprehen- 
sion of  the  least  educated  man  on  the  paneL  This  led  me 
to  examine  my  own  style,  and  I  set  about  reforming  it  alto- 
gether." 

As  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Webster 
b^an  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  political  questions  than 
he  had  previously  exhibited,  it  will  be  necessafry  to  describe 
briefly  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple who  subsequently  proffered  him  a  seat  in  Congress,  and 
their  and  his  relation  to  the  public  questions  of  the  time. 

During  the  European  wars  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution,  Washington  had  with  difficulty  preserved  this 
country  in  an  attitude  of  neutrality,  and  in  that  attitude  had 
handed  it  over  to  Ids  successor  in  tlie  presidency,  the  elder 
Adams.  Through  the  administration  of  the  latter,  commencing 
in  1797  and  ending  in  1801,  the  two  political  parties,  known  in 
our  subsequent  history  as  the  Federalists  and  the  Democrats, 
had  become  perfectly  well  defined ;  *  and  the  triumph  of  the 
latter,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  established  them  as  the 

1  Id  the  political  nomenclature  of  that  tendencies  of  some  of  the  leading  Fed* 
period,  the  party  which  elected  Mr.  Jef-  craHsts.  But  the  term  "  Demoorata  ** 
ferson  President  of  the  United  States  was  that  by  which  this  party  were  utii- 
were  at  first  called  "  Republicans,"  and  ally  distinguished  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Web- 
Mr.  Jeflerson  himself  always  adhered  sterns  entrance  into  public  life,  and  thia 
to  this  designation.  It  was  originally  term  will  accordingly  be  used  in  th< 
idopted  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  present  work, 
opposition  to  the  supposed  monarchical 
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governing  party  of  the  country  for  the  long  period  of  sixteen 
years.  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  beginning  in  1801  and 
ending  in  1809,  commenced  about  two  years  before  the  gigantic 
war  which  England  waged  against  Bonaparte  from  1803  to 
1815,  and  which  extended  to  the  middle  of  Mr.  Madison's 
Becond  presidency ;  Mr.  Madison  having  succeeded  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  1809,  and  going  out  of  office  in  1817.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
therefore,  was  President  of  the  United  States  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  1807,  became  a  citizen  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of  New 
England,  the  people  of  which  were  largely  engaged  in  mari- 
time commerce,  and  warmly  sympathized  in  the  political  opin- 
ions then  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  commercial  towns  of  that 
region.  These  opinions  were  chiefly  those  of  the  Federalists. 
The  bearing,  upon  the  interests  of  these  communities,  of  the 
events  which  were  then  taking  place  in  Europe  and  which 
strongly  affected  the  relations  of  this  country  with  the  two 
great  antagonist  powers  then  struggling  for  an  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  ocean,  makes  it  needftil  to  recall  the  precise  attitude 
in  which  their  measures  had  placed  our  commerce,  at  the 
moment  when,  in  1807,  it  was  arrested  by  the  Embargo. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1806,  the  British  Government — in 
retaliation  for  the  previous  occupation  of  Hanover  by  the 
troops  of  Prussia,  a  country  then  under  the  control  of  Bona- 
parte, and  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  British  ships  from 
Prussian  ports — by  an  Order  in  Council,  declared  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  also  declared  another  block- 
ade of  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  from  Ostend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.  Napoleon's  counter-Decree,  issued  from  Berlin, 
November  21, 1806,  placed  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  prohibited  all  commerce  and  communication  with 
them,  and  declared  that  no  vessel  coming  directly  from  Eng- 
land or  any  of  her  colonies,  or  touching  there  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  decree,  should  be  received  into  any  French  harbor. 
This  was  followed,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  another  Order  in 
Council,  issued  January  7,  1807,  excluding  all  neutral  vessels 
from  trade  with  any  port  belonging  to  France  or  her  allies, 
from  which  British  vessels  were  excluded. 

Then  came  another  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  11, 
1807,  which  declared  all  ports  and  places  of  France  and  her 
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allies,  from  which  the  Biiti&h  flag  wae  exoladed,  M  Bolijeob  to 
the  Bame  restrictions,  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if 
actually  blockaded  in  the  most  strict  and  Tigorons  manner,  and 
prohibited  all  trade  in  articles  the  produce  or  mann&ctnre  of 
such  countries  or  colonies.  Finally,  this  series  of  violent  mani- 
festoes was  made  complete,  by  the  &monB  Milan  Decree,  isaned 
by  Bonaparte,  December  17,  1807,  by  which  every  Teasel,  of 
whatever  nation,  that « should  have  submitted  to  be  searched  by 
British  cruisers,  was  declared  to  have  lost  the  neotral  bhar- 
acter ;  every  neutral  yessel  sailing  between  British  j>orta,  with 
any  species  of  cargo,  was  declared  to  be  good  prize ;  and  these 
rigorous  measures  were  to  be  continued  toward  every  nentral 
nation,  until  it  had  caused  England  to  respect  the  rights  of 
its  flag. 

These  stupendous  assumptions  of  a  power  which  the  public 
law  gave  to  neither  of  the  belligerents,  operated  more  inju- 
riously upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  than  upon 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  fact,  we  were  then 
almost  the  only  carrying  nation  that  was  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly a  party  to  the  war;  and  we  had,  in  consequence,  ever 
since  it  began,  possessed  a  large  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  globe.  We  were  thus  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  being 
driven  from  the  seas,  or  of  compelling  one  or  both  of  the  belli- 
gerents to  recede  from  their  unwarrantable  positions.  Which 
of  them  was  originally  or  was  most  in  the  wrong ;  against 
which  it  was  our  policy  to  fight,  or  to  which  it  was  expedient 
to  lean  ;  and  what  were  the  measures,  short  of  actual  war,  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  us,  were  the  questions  on  which  our 
political  parties  differed  from  the  moment  when  our  commerce 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  contest  that  involved  every  part 
of  the  European  world  and  nearly  every  colonial  dependency 
of  a  European  power.  Many  of  the  commercial  classes  in  this 
coimtry  naturally  felt  that  the  aggressions  of  France  and  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  had  originally  created  this  enormous 
disturbance  in  the  relations  of  nations ;  and  they  as  naturally 
believed  that  affairs  were  not  to  be  improved  by  our  siding 
with  France  against  England.  In  the  Eastern  States,  the  oom- 
mercial  towns  were  generally  the  political  strongholds  of  the 
Federalists ;  and  the  Federalists  had  been,  from  the  first,  dis- 
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trustful  of  a  French  alliance,  opposed  to  the  schemes  of  Bona- 
parte, and  desirous  to  have  our  diflSculties  with  England  accom- 
modated, upon  principles  that  would  at  once  save  our  national 
rights  and  prevent  us  from  becoming  absorbed  into  the  vortex 
of  European  politics  and  wars. 

But  the  Federalists  were  in  a  political  minority  in  the 
country.  The  nation  at  large,  whether  from  the  effect  of  its 
old  contest  with  England,  or  from  the  sympathies  awakened  by 
the  early  experiment  of  the  French  to  possess  and  live  under 
republican  institutions,  did  not  decidedly  recoil  from  the  abso- 
lute and  despotic  power  which  the  empire  subsequently  estab- 
lished both  over  France  and  over  a  large  part  of  Europe ;  and 
perhaps  nothing  was  ever  more  skilfully  done,  than  when  the 
founder  of  that  empire,  in  launching  his  final  bolt  against 
England,  warned  the  people  of  this  country  that,  if  they  desired 
to  see  the  day  when  their  rights  as  neutrals  would  be  again 
respected,  they  must  extort  their  admission  from  England,  but 
that  from  him,  until  they  had  done  this,  they  had  nothing  to 
Gxpecv* 

Some  occurrences  between  this  country  and  England,  which 
had  happened  or  were  happening  when  the  full  consequences 
of  these  measures  began  to  be  felt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
largely  contributed  to  the  effect  which  Bonaparte  expected  to 
produce.  In  June,  1807,  the  causeless  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake by  the  Leopard,  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  had  filled  the 
whole  country  with  indignation  against  the  English,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  our  people  were  most  excited  by  the  pretension  of 
a  right  to  search  our  vessels  for  British  seamen  and  deserters. 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  once  sent  orders  to  the  American  ministers  in 
England  to  demand  reparation  for  the  outrage  on  the  Chesa- 
peake; and  on  the  2d  of  July  he  issued  his  proclamation 
excluding  British  vessels-of-war  from  the  waters  of  tlie  United 
States.  He  summoned  Congress,  in  an  extraordinary  session, 
to  meet  on  the  26th  of  October.  In  the  mean  time,  both 
Napoleon's  Berlin  Decree  of  November  21, 1806,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Order  in  Council  of  January  7,  1807,  were  in  operation ; 
but  when  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  his  message  to  Congress,  at  the 
opening  of  the  special  session,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
direct  and  immediate  aggressions  of  the  English  upon  our  com- 
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mcrcial   rights  and  the  recent  affair  of  the  Cliesapealce,  he 

directed  the  attention  of  that  body  ahnost  exclusively  to  tlie 
complaints  which  we  had  to  make  against  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
taking  severe  notice  of  her  late  interdiction  of  all  trade  by  neu- 
trals between  ports  not  in  amity  with  her,  he  mentioned  the 
French  Decree  of  November  31,  1806,  incidentally  only,  as  a 
docHTnent  that  liad  already  been  laid  before  Congress.  The 
consequence  was,  that  our  grievances  against  England,  and  the 
nieasurca  proper  to  be  adopted  in  relation  to  them,  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  popular  excitement,  at  the  time  when  intelligence 
of  the  still  more  stringent  Order  in  Council  of  November  11, 
1807,  was  received  at  Washiugton,  and  when  the  President, 
by  Lis  message  of  December  18,  1807,  recommended  the  Em- 
bargo. This  recommendation,  which  was  made  one  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  Napoleon's  Milan  Decree,  together  with  the 
pending  controversies  with  England,  gave  to  the  Embargo  the 
aj)pcarance  of  a  measure  directed  against  the  latter  power; 
when,  in  truth,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Admini^itration  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  tbc  departure  of  our  ve^^iels  from  our  own 
ports,  in  order  to  save  onr  commerce  from  exposure  to  the 
depredations  of  both  the  belligerents.  Tlie  bill,  laying  an 
indefinite  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  tlie  ports  of  the  United 
States,  was  promptly  carried  through  Congress,  and  became  a 
law  on  tlie  22d  of  December,  1807. 

No  measure  of  the  Federal  Government,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  had  e\Tr  ai)poared,  to  most  of  those  on 
whose  interests  it  directly  operated,  so  sudden,  so  unneeossarj-, 
and  so  oppressive,  as  the  Embargo.  It  fell  upon  the  Eastern 
States  witli  a  terrific  weight.  Six  towns  in  New  England  pos- 
sessed more  than  a  third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  Union. 
At  one  blow,  this  groat  mass  of  shipping  was  rendered  almost 
valueless.  The  numerous  clas^^es,  who  were  dependent  on  its 
active  employment  for  their  liveliliood,  were  suddenly  deprived 
of  their  long-accustomed  means  of  earning  their  daily  bread. 
Wien  we  consider  the  conflicting  opinions  that  had  prevailed 
for  ycai^  concerning  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  by  our 
Government  towanl  the  respective  belligerents ;  when  we  re- 
mendicr  tliat,  on  the  hiying  of  the  Embargo,  one  portion  of 
tlie  people  felt  called  upon  to  justify  a  measure  that  inflicted 
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unparalleled  sufiTering  upon  another  portion ;  when  we  recall 
the  new,  and  then  singular  question,  whether  a  constitutional 
power  to  regulate  commerce  embraces  a  power  to  indefinitely 
inhibit  it — ^in  short,  when  we  endeavor  to  estimate  all  the 
elements  of  agitation  and  excitement  that  then  pervaded  our 
politics,  we  shall  have  no  cause  for  being  surprised  at  the  angry 
crimination  of  parties,  as  we  can  have,  in  truth,  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  all  the  right,  or  all  the  wrong,  was  on  either 
side.  It  is  easy  to  arraign  the  Federalist  or  the  Democrat  of 
that  period,  if  we  choose  to  identify  ourselves  with  his  opponent. 
But  we  shall  find,  if  we  survey  such  periods  with  impartiality, 
that,  even  in  times  of  diflSculty  and  danger,  the  call  of  patriot- 
ism will  not  always  make  men  endure  patiently  the  destruction 
of  all  their  pecuniary  interests,  when  they  firmly  believe  that 
other  measures  might  have  been  adopted  to  avert  the  injury ; 
and  that,  when  other  men  have  fixed  opinions  that  the  measures 
of  Government  are  necessary  and  right,  they  will  inevitably 
erect  a  very  high  and  exacting  standard  of  patriotism,  by  which 
they  will  require  the  sufferers  to  restrain  their  opposition  to 
measures  which  they  themselves  uphold.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  there  will  be  excesses  on  both  sides.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
wise  posterity,  in  looking  back  to  the  political  contests  of  a  for- 
mer generation,  not  to  disregard  the  possibility  of  error  that  be- 
longs to  human  nature,  whatever  may  have  been  the  badges  that 
it  wore,  or  the  political  classification  under  which  it  was  known 
It  has  already  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster's  public  charac- 
ter should  not  be  considered  as  beginning  at  least  before  the 
year  1808,  when  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  on  tlie  Em- 
bargo. This  production  appeared  at  a  period  when  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country 
were  without  limitation  in  point  of  time,  and  when  it  was  suf- 
fering from  a  paralysis,  for  which  no  prospect  of  relief  could 
be  discerned  in  the  apparent  policy  of  the  Administration.  Tlie 
topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Webster  related  to  the  distinction,  in 
point' of  constitutional  power,  between  an  unlimited  and  a 
limited  Embargo  ;  the  real  and  the  ostensible  causes  of  the 
present  one,  and  the  ruinous  effects  which  it  had  produced.* 

^  I  do  not  discover  why  Mr.  Webster    But  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  as  many 
did  not  put  his  name  to  this  pamphlet,     of  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party, 
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For  fiome  time  after  the  pabHeatum  of  flus  pamphkt,  Mr. 
Webfiter  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  poHti- 
eal  discussions,  nor  did  he  appear  before  the  pablio  in  any 
capacity  nntil  1818,  excepting  as  an  orator  of  the  P.  B.  K. 
Society  of  Dartmonth,  in  the  summer  of  1809 — a  punty  liter- 
ary occasion.  I  take  from  Mir.  Ticknor's  Beminiaeeneea  the 
following  brief  notice  of  this  performance : 

''  In  1809 1  was  at  Hanorer,  when  Mr.  Webster  wait  there  to  ddlfcr 
his  Phi  Beta  Eappa  oration.  Mn.  Wehster,  Ifr.  and  Mm.  Jeremiah 
Mason,  and  sereral  other  friends,  were  with  him.  They  made  a  rtrj  meny 
party.  Some  of  them  stayed  at  the  Olcotts*,  and  odien  at  Dr.  flmith^ 
They  were  objects  of  great  interest  in  the  Tillage  through  the  whole  tfane 
they  remained  there.  Mr.  Webster^  manner  in  qpealdng  was  ymj  fine — 
fresh,  earnest,  and  impreasiTe  (I  was  then  ei^^teen  yeaa  dd) ;  his  oratkai 
was  very  much  admired  and  praised ;  bat  it  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time, 
that  the  excitement  he  created  and  the  homage  he  reoeiTed  were  due 
rather  to  their  affection  for  the  man,  and  their  great  admiratloit  of  him, 
than  to  the  merit  of  that  particolar  perfbrmance." 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  discourse  now  lies  before 
me,  just  as  it  was  written  on  the  journey  from  Portsmouth  to 
Hanover ;  for,  in  truth,  Mr.  Webster  had  accepted  the  engage- 
ment in  the  midst  of  a  very  busy  professional  practice,  and, 
when  he  left  Portsmouth,  he  had  scarcely  put  pen  to  paper. 
The  oration  was  written  at  the  inns  on  the  journey,  although 
composed,  doubtless,  as  was  his  frequent  custom,  during  the 
drive  of  each  day.  It  bears  tlie  marks  of  this  haste,  and,  apart 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  it  was  certainly, 
on  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Ticknor  intimates,  not  a  very  remark- 
able performance.  But  it  contained  touches  of  the  power 
which  afterward  became  so  characteristic,  and  which  has  pre- 
sei*ved  so  many  of  his  written  discourses  after  all  the  adventi- 
tious accompaniments  of  the  occasion  and  the  delivery  have 

in  New  England  as  well  as  elsewhere,  friendly  or  unfHendlj  motiyea  I  do  not 
bad  already  begun  to  waver  in  their  know,  or  in  what  way  it  had  been  "res- 
political  faith  in  the  propriety  of  this  cued."  The  only  copy  of  it  that  I  hare 
measure,  it  may  have  been  thought  ex-  seen  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Massacbii- 
pedient  to  furnish  them  with  arguments  setts  Historical  Society,  whidi  te  (me.of 
without  indicating  that  they  came  from  the  original  impression.  The  ophdons 
a  Federal  source.  In  his  Autobiography,  expressed  in  it,  concerBtng  the  nneon- 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  little  pamphlet  stitutional  character  of  an  embargo,  not 
lately  rescued  from  oblivion."  Whether  limited  in  duration,  Mr.  Webster  nevet 
it  was  then  (1830)  brought  forward  with  changed. 
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been  long  separated  from  their  text.  The  subject  wliich  he 
selected  was  the  "  State  of  our  Literature."  After  adverting 
to  the  fact  that  neither  our  own  country  nor  the  age  was  dis- 
tinguished by  uncommon  literary  zeal,  he  entered  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  causes  which  then  impeded  the  cultivation  of 
letters  and  science  in  America.  The  following  passage,  in 
which  he  answered  what  was  then  a  domestic  apology  for  the 
prevailing  "  apathy  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  and  scientific 
objects,"  may  be  quoted  ;  for  it  reminds  us  of  the  great 
thoughts  that  were  afterward  so  imposingly  developed  in  his 
Plymouth  discourse : 

*'  It  has  indeed  been  said  that  America  is  yet  too  young  to  imbibe  an 
ardor  for  letters ;  that  she  can  hardly  expect  even  works  of  mediocrity, 
for  years  yet  to  come ;  that  seven  centuries  from  the  foundation  of  Rome 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  produce  Horace  and  Virgil,  Hortensius  and 
Cicero ;  that  when  as  many  years  have  rolled  by,  from  the  landing  of  our 
fiithers,  as  from  Romulus  to  Augustus,  we  may  then  expect  great  poets, 
orators,   and  historians.      No  reasons  from  analogy  can  apply  among 
nations  so  entirely  dissimilar.    Home  set  out  in  the  career  of  national  ex- 
istence completely  barbarous.     She  got  up  out  of  her  cradle  an  infant 
savage,  with  all  the  wolf  in  her  blood.    She  was  profoundly  ignorant  of 
first  elements.     She  began  at  her  alphabet.     America,  on  the  contrary, 
commenced  her  existence  at  a  time  when  the  sources  of  knov,iedge  were 
\mfolded,  and  the  human  mind  was  bounding  forward  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement.    Her  first  colonists  were  scholars.     Raleigh,  Smith,  Penn, 
Kobinson,  are  not  names  found  in  the  first  page  of  Roman  history.    No 
motion  can  trace  so  certain  and  so  honorable  an  ancestry  as  America.    It 
nms  not  back  to  clans  of  ravishers  and  robbers,  nor  to  the  lair  of  the 
foster-mother  of  Romulus.    Nor  is  it  enveloped  in  feudal  ignorance  or 
Dniidical  mystery.    It  is  the  plantation  of  enlightened  men,  from  the  best- 
infonned  nations  of  Europe,  in  a  new  country,  who  were  anxious  to  strew 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  at  the  birth  and  beginning  of  their  republic." 

This  extract  is  suflScient  to  enable  the  reader  to  mark  tlie 
period  when  Mr.  Webster  had  acquired  the  style  for  which  he 
was  distinguished  through  life.  The  short,  pregnant  sentences, 
the  choice  and  expressive  words,  the  rejection  of  superfluous 
phrases,  are  here  as  conspicuous  as  they  are  in  any  thing  that 
he  ever  wrote.* 

*  In  some  rough  notes  written  by  Mr.  hardly   put  pen  to  paper  when   1   left 

Webster  in  1831,  for  the  use  of  a  friend,  Boscawen  [Portsmouth]  to    deliver    it. 

I  find  the  following,  relating  to  this  ora-  Much  was  written  on  the  road,  and  raany 

tiOQ:    '<j^  far  as  I   remember,  I   had  things  were  conned  over  and  delivered 
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The  period  which  intervened  between  1809  and  1813  was, 
as  I  have  already  said,  exclnsivelj  devoted  by  Mr.  Webster  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Bnt  the  year  1813  brought  with 
it  a  great  change  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  a  com- 
munity like  that  of  Portsmouth  coxdd  not  leave  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  private  life. 
In  June  of  that  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mir.  Madison, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress  had  declared 
war  against  England — ^a  war  which  the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  had  long  regarded  as  inevitable  and  necessary, 
but  which  their  opponents  had  as  steadily  sought  to  avert 
The  Embargo,  which  commenced  in  1807  under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
had  produced  no  effect  on  the  course  of  England  and  France 
toward  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
relaxed  in  1809,  in  respect  to  our  trade  with  other  coimtries ; 
but  against  England  and  France  a  system  of  the  strictest  non- 
intercourse  was  substituted  for  it,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  Ist 
of  March,  1809,  which  was  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  It  was  announced,  in  this  law,  that 
in  case  either  England  or  France  should  so  revoke  or  modify 
her  edicts  as  that  thev  should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  com- 
merce  of  the  United  States,  the  President  was  authorized  to 
reopen  the  trade  with  the  nation  so  doing,  by  proclamation. 

The  position  thus  taken  involved  us  in  such  a  way  in  the 
dealings  of  the  two  belligerents  witli  each  other,  in  respect  to 
their  injurious  edicts,  that  France  was  enabled  to  exercise  over 
our  course,  by  her  menaces,  her  flattery,  and  her  duplicity,  a 
far  greater  influence  than  should  ever  have  been  permitted  to 
her.  As  soon  as  Xapoleon  heard  of  our  Non-intercourse  Act 
of  March  1,  1809,  he  immediately  seized  and  sequestered  all 
the  American  vessels  then  in  France,  with  their  cargoes,  by 
way,  as  he  said,  of  reprisal.  Congress  then  modified  the 
authority  given  to  the  President,  by  a  new  act  passed  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1810,  which  provided  that,  in  case  either  Great 
Britain  or  France  should,  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  so 

which  were  never  written  at  all.     I  have  find  any  distinct  allusion  to  the  press, 

turned  down  two    leaves  and    marked  but  I  presume  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  a 

short  passages.     I  find,  on  one  of  them,  passage  in  which  he  introduced  a  ▼igor 

a  good  round  abuse  of  the  jtreu^  which  ous  denunciation  of  the  corrupting  eleot 

it  may  be  prudent  to  omit."    I  do  not  of  party  politics. 
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revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  as  that  they  would  cease  to  violate 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  Slates,  the  President  might 
declare  the  fact  by  proclamation ;  and  that,  if  the  other  nation 
did  not  do  the  same  thing  within  three  months  thereafter,  the 
President  might  put  the  Non-intercourse  Act  in  force  against 
her.  A  copy  of  this  law  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
American  minister  in  Paris,  and  he  was  instructed  to  say  to 
the  French  Government  that  they  now  had  an  opportunity,  by 
repealing  their  edicts  as  to  the  United  States,  to  see  the  latter 
put  their  Non-intercourse  Act  in  force  against  England,  in  order 
to  compel  her  to  abandon  her  Orders  in  Council.  At  the  same 
time,  our  minister  was  directed  to  combine,  with  his  application 
for  a  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  a  demand  for  restitution  of 
the  American  property  that  had  been  sequestered  in  France. 

Napoleon  adroitly  seized  upon  this  overture.    On  the  5th  of 
August,  1810,  his  foreign  secretary  wrote  to  our  minister,  that 
as  Congress  had  now  retraced  their  steps,  and  had  opened 
the  trade  of  France  to  American  ports,  and  engaged  to  oppose 
whichever  of   the  belligerent  powers  that  should    refuse   to 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  neutrals,  he  was  authorized  to  de- 
J\   dare  the  Decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  revoked,  and  that  after  the 
Ist  of  the  ensuing  November  they  would  cease  to  have  effect ; 
it  being  understood,  he   added,  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  the  English  should  revoke  their  Orders  in  Council 
and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  had 
wished  to  establish,  or  that  the  United  States,  conformably  to 
their  Non-intercourse  Act,  should  cause  their  rights  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  English.     He  further  expressed  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Emperor  in  making  known  this  determination,  and  added 
that  His  Majesty  loved  the  Americans,  and  that  their  prosperity 
and  their  commerce  were  within  the  scope  of  his  policy.     But 
no  copy  of  any  repealing  decree  was  furnished  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  and  he  consequently  could  not  enable  his  col- 
league in  London  to  exhibit  to  the  British  Government  any 
tiling  but  the  conditional  and  equivocal  French  note  of  August 
5, 1810.     As  late  as  the  7th  of  September,  all  that  could  be 
fnrther  drawn  from  the  French  secretary  was,  that  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees  woidd  not  be  applied  to  American  vessels, 
if  they  could  be  considered  as  American,  but  that  they  would 
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be  treated  as  hostile  if  they  had  sabmitted  to  be  Tiaited  by 
British  cruisers  under  the  Orders  in  OonnciL 

But  the  British  Government  did  not  consider  that  this  pro- 
ceeding could  be  made  the  ground  for  exacting  from  them  a 
repeal  of  their  Orders  in  Council,  in  compliance  with  a  promise 
which  they  had  previously  given  to  repeal  them,  when  satisfied 
of  the  revocation  of  the  French  Decrees.  They  construed  the 
French  declaration  in  one  of  the  ways  of  which  it  was  certainly 
susceptible,  namely,  as  a  conditional  revocation ;  the  oondition 
being,  as  they  viewed  it,  that,  before  the  French  Decrees  should 
cease  to  operste.  Great  Britain  must  have  repealed  her  Orders 
in  Council,  and  also  must  have  renounced  those  prindpleB  of 
blockade  which  the  French  alleged  to  be  new.  They  said  that 
the  United  States  could  not  be  warranted  in  putting  their 
Non-intercourse  Act  in  force  against  England,  and  not  against 
France,  under  such  a  condition  as  France  had  now  added  to  tlie 
American  claim. 

At  home,  the  President,  relying  on  the  French  declaration, 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1810,  issued  his  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing that  the  French  Decrees  had  been  so  revoked  as  to 
cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
declaring  our  trade  open  with  France  and  her  dependencies. 
On  the  same  day  the  collectors  of  the  customs  throughout  the 
Union  were  instructed  to  put  the  Non-intercourse  Act  in  force, 
after  the  2d  of  the  ensuing  February,  against  British  vessels, 
and  all  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies, 
if  the  revocation  of  the  English  Orders  in  Council  had  not  in 
the  mean  time  been  announced.  When  infonned  of  this  step, 
Napoleon  did  nothing  more  than  to  direct  his  prize  courts  to 
suspend  the  further  execution  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees, 
m  the  cases  of  American  vessels,  until  the  2d  of  February,  but 
to  hold  the  American  prizes  in  a  state  of  sequestration  until 
that  day.  His  cruisers  were  not  directed  to  cease  making 
captures  of  American  property  sailing  in  contravention  of  his 
decrees.  The  Emperor  reserved  to  himself  to  determine,  on 
the  2d  of  February,  "  with  regard  to  the  definitive  measures  to 
be  taken  for  distinguishing  and  favoring  the  American  navi- 
gation." 

Wliile  these  things  were  taking  place  in  Franoe  and  in 
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America,  our  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Pinckney,  was  engaged 
in  claiming  from  the  English  ministry  a  repeal  of  their  Orders 
in  Council,  upon  the  ground  of  the  French  declaration  of  Au- 
gust   6,  1810,   and  was    receiving  in  substance  the    answer 
which  has  already  been  recapitulated.     This  discussion  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  August,  1810,  until  the  last  of  February, 
1811,  when   Mr.  Pinckney,  convinced  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  asked  for  an  audience  of  leave  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
wliich  was  granted  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  he  prepared  to 
return  home.     But,  before  his  departure,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.   Foster  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
was  announced  to  him,  with  the  intimation,  however,  that  Mr. 
Foster,  while  instructed  to  adjust,  if  possible,  all  matters  of 
difference  with  the  United  States,  would  not  be  authorized  to 
relinquish  any  of  the  principles  on  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment held  it  to  be  impossible  for  them  to  repeal  their  Ordere 
in  Council  under   the   conditions    which   they  understood   to 
have  been  dictated  by  France.     They  desired,  they  said,  to  re- 
linquish those  orders  whenever  it  could  be  done  without  involv- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  their  essential  maritime  rights  and  interests. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
French   Decrees  had  been    repealed,   more  than  twenty-five 
American  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  were  condemned  by  the 
English  Admiralty  Court,  in  May  and  June  of  that  year  (1811), 
for  violation  of  the  Orders  in  Council.      Other  occurrences 
tended  to  increase  the  popular  irritation  against  England  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     In  May,  a  conflict  took  place  be- 
tween our  frigate  the  President  and  the  British  cruiser  the 
Little  Belt.      This  affair  was  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Leopard  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  superi- 
ority of  force  was  on  our  side,  and  the  combat  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  by  our  frigate  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  the  Little 
Belt.    When,  therefore,  Mr.  Foster  arrived  in  Washington,  in 
July,  1811,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Little  Belt,  the  grievances  arising  from  the  impress- 
nient  of  seamen  out  of  our  vessels,  the  demand  of  our  Govern- 
ment for  a  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  other  topics  of 
ferions  difference.    The  great  obstacles  to  any  adjustment,  how- 
ever, were  found  in  the  right  of  search  insisted  on  by  Great 
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Britain,  and  tlie  position  in  whicb  the  repeal  of  Uie  Orders  in 
Comicil  had  been  placed  liy  what  bad  already  occurred.  A 
long  negotialiijn,  extending  from  Jidy,  18Z1,  to  June,  1812,  in 
which  the  divergence  Btill  turned  on  the  point  whether  the 
Frencli  Decrees  had,  in  truth,  been  repealed' — each  side  pre- 
Rentiiig  wli:it  it  re<;arded  as  jmiol'oi'  its  own  view  of  tiiat  queii- 
tion — resulted  in  nothing.'  The  act  of  CongroB  which  de- 
clared war  against  England,  passed  on  the  18th  of  Jnne,  181^ 
proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  ft  stftte  of  actoal  hostilities  had 
for  some  time  existed,  and  recc^nized  a  war  aa  wdl  as  estab- 
lished one. 

These  esplanationB  will  be  sofficient  to  show  the  attitoda 
of  the  qnestion  relating  to  the  policy  or  the  fraptiety  of  ihe 
war,  as  it  was  viewed  among  as  by  thoee  who  siq>pwted  aiDd 
those  who  opposed  it ;  the  one  edde  alleging  that  FraDOe^  haw- 
ever  oppressively  she  had  condnoted  toward  ns  in  the  pa^ 
had  at  length  removed  her  obnoxiooB  decrees  as  tf^ainst  Ql^ 
and  that  England  was  now  wholly  in  the  wrong;  the  other 
side  affirming  that  France  had,  in  sheer  duplicity,  caused  us  to 
make  war  on  England,  the  result  of  which,  besides  its  injuri- 
ous efEects  on  all  our  other  interests,  would  be  an  unnatural 
alliance  between  our  Government  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  the  public  feeling  that  Mr.  Webster 
entered  political  life.  His  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1812,  when  he  was  invited  to  deliver  an  oration  before  the 
"  Washington  Benevolent  Society  "  of  Portsmouth, 

This  address  contained  a  firm  but  temperate  statement  of 
the  groiuids  of  opposition  to  the  war.  But  it  also  contained 
more ;  for,  young  as  Mr,  Webster  was — he  was  but  just  turned 
of  thirty — he  had  already  mastered  the  great  purposes  for 
which  the  Federal  Qovemment  had  been  established  under  the 
Constitution,  and  he  knew  how  to  deduce  from  those  purpoBes 
the  duties  which,  by  plain  implication,  they  impose  upon  any 
administration  that  undertakes  the  conduct  of  a  war  agaioet 

'  or  this  prolonged  and  drear;  cor-  the  reason  and  jnsllce  of  their  c*afe ; 

respondence,    the  Annual   Regitto"  ob-  jet  both  were,  In  fact,  det«nnined  b; 

served,  with  grent  trutb  aDd  impartialit;,  motives  or  atatc-poUcj  opetmting  eieln. 

that  "both  part  iee  boasted  of  their  mod-  sively  upon  themseWee^"— {^>>RHi.A^ 

eration  and  forbearance  ;  both  alleged  tar  for  1811,  \<A.  Ut.,  p.  IM.) 
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a  maritime  power.  "  Maritime  defence,  commercial  regulation, 
and  national  revenue,  were  laid,"  he  said,  "  at  the  foundation 
of  the  national  compact.  They  are  its  leading  principles,  and 
the  causes  of  its  existence.  They  were  primary  considerations, 
not  only  with  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
but  also  with  the  people  when  they  adopted  it.  They  were  the 
objects,  and  the  only  important  objects,  to  which  the  States 
were  confessedly  incompetent.  To  effect  these  by  the  means  of  a 
national  government  was  the  constant,  the  prevalent,  the  exhaust- 
less  topic  of  those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution." 
After  showing  that  the  interests  of  commerce  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  General  Government,  not 
for  confinement  and  restriction,  but  for  encouragement,  protec- 
tion, and  manly  defence,  he  proceeded  to  notice  the  departure 
from  Washington's  political  system,  that  had  been  evinced  by 
the  n^lect  into  which  the  navy  had  been  suffered  to  fall  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

"  In  the  system  of  Washington  was  also  embraced  a  competent  pro- 
yision  for  maritime  and  naval  defence.    He  saw  that  we  had  no  other 
grounds  to  look  for  safety  or  security  than  in  our  own  power  to  protect 
ourselves,  and  to  punish  >vTong  wherever  it  was  offered.     A  navy,  suffi- 
cient for  the  defence  of  our  coasts  and  harbors,  for  the  convoy  of  impor- 
tant branches  of  our  trade,  and  sufficient  also  to  give  our  enemies  to 
tmderstand,  when  they  injure  us,  that  they  also  are  vulnerable,  and  that 
we  have  the  power  of  retaliation  as  well  as  that  of  defence,  seems  to  be 
tlie  plain,  necessary,  indispensable  policy  of  the  nation.    It  is  the  dictate 
of  nature  and  common  sense,  that  means  of  defence  shall  have  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  danger.     In  the  administration  of  Washington,  whose 
tot  it  was  rather  to  follow  the  course  of  Nature  than  to  seek  to  control 
It,  beginnings  were  made,  bearing  proportion  to  what  our  trade  then  was, 
*^d  looking  forward  to  what  it  would  be.    Even  at  that  time,  the  quan- 
tity of  our  navigation  justified  respectable  naval  preparations.     The  quan- 
tity of  shipping,  owned  by  the  single  neighboring  county  of  Essex,  as  early 
M  that  period,  would  bear  comparison  with  the  whole  navigation  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Armada  of  Spain  was  defeated  by 
the  English  navy. 

"If  the  plan  of  Washington  had  been  pursued,  and  our  navy  had  been 
differed  to  grow,  as  it  naturally  Would  have  done,  with  the  growth  of  our 
commerce  and  navigation,  what  a  blow  might  at  this  moment  be  struck, 
Md  what  protection  yielded,  surrounded  as  our  commerce  now  is  with 
•11  the  dangers  of  sudden  war  I  Even  as  it  is,  all  our  immediate  hopes  of 
glory  or  conquest,  all  expectation  of  events  that  shall  gratify  the  pride  oi 
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spirit  of  the  nation,  rest  on  the  gallantry  of  that  littb  Temnant  of  a  HMry 
that  has  now  gone  forth,  like  lightning,  at  the  beck  of  GoTemme&t,  to 
scour  the  seas. 

'^  It  will  not  be  a  bright  page  in  our  history,  which  relates  the  total 
abandonment  of  ail  proyision  for  naval  defence,  by  the  RacoesBors  of  Wash- 
ington. Not  to  speak  of  policy  and  expediency,  it  will  do  no  credit  to 
the  national  faith,  stipulated  and  plighted  as  it  was  to  that  oli^ect,  In 
every  way  that  could  make  the  engagement  solemn  and  obligatory.  80 
long  as  our  commerce  remains  unprotected,  and  our  coasts  and  harbon 
undefended  by  naval  and  maritime  means,  essential  objects  of  the  IJmon 
remain  unanswered,  and  the  just  expectation  of  those  who  assented  to  it, 
disappointed. 

^'  A  part  of  our  navy  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  entire  decay.  Another 
part  has  been  passed,  like  an  article  of  useless  lumber,  under  tiie  bammw 
of  the  auctioneer.  As  if  the  millenninm  had  already  commenced,  our  p<^- 
ticians  have  beaten  their  swords  into  ploughshares.  They  have  actually 
bargained  away  in  the  market  essential  means  of  national  defence,  and 
earned  the  product  to  the  Treasury.  Without  loss  by  accident  or  1^ 
enemies,  the  second  commercial  nation  in  the  world  is  reduced  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  unable  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  its  own  seas,  or  to 
protect  its  navigation  in  sight  of  its  own  shores.  What  war  and  the 
waves  have  sometimes  done  for  others,  wo  have  done  for  ourselves.  We 
have  taken  the  destruction  of  our  marine  out  of  the  power  of  fortune,  and 
nobly  achieved  it  by  our  own  counsels ! " 

Why  he  began  thus  early  to  insist  on  measures  of  naval  de- 
fence, will  be  understood  by  tliose  who  remember  that  the  ten- 
dency was  at  first  to  make  this  a  war  on  the  land,  and  that  the 
project  of  invading  Canada  was  already  foreshadowed  at  the 
time  he  delivered  tliis  address.  Yet  at  this  moment  our  mer- 
cliant-vessels  were  scattered  over  every  sea,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  one  of  our  own  writers,  who  was  entirely  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  "  no  other  instance  can  be  found  of  so 
great  a  stake  in  shipping  with  a  protection  so  utterly  inade- 
quate." * 

This  discourse  is  also  important  in  another  respect,  for  Mr. 
Webster  took  occasion  in  it  to  state  the  true  principles  which 
govern  that  question  in  political  ethics  which  relates  to  the  just 
boundaries  of  political  opposition  in  a  time  of  war.  These 
principles  he  enunciated  so  clearly,  that  all  can  see  in  theui  the 

^  CoopcrV  "  Ilistory  of  the  American  cruising  vessels  on  the  ocean,  nine  of 
Navy/*  He  Atutes  that  at  the  commence-  them  being  of  a  class  less  than  frig 
ment  of  the  war  we  had  only  seventeen    atca. 
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rules  by  which  his  own  conduct  as  a  public  man  was  regulated, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  until  its  close : 

"  With  respect  to  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  involved,  the  course 
which  our  principles  require  us  to  pursue  cannot  be  doubtftil.  It  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  such  we  are  bound  to  regard  it.  Resistance 
and  insurrection  form  no  part  of  our  creed.  The  disciples  of  Washing- 
ton are  neither  tjrrants  in  power  nor  rebels  out.  If  we  are  taxed,  to  cany 
on  this  war,  we  shall  disregard  certain  distinguished  examples,  and  shall 
pay.  If  our  personal  services  are  required,  we  shall  yield  them  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  our  constitutional  liability.  At  the  same  time,  the  world 
may  be  assured  that  we  know  our  rights,  and  shall  exercise  them.  We 
shall  express  our  opinions  on  this,  as  on  every  measure  of  Govemmcnt-jftr, 
trust,  without  passion ;  I  am  certain,  without  fear.  We  have  yet  to  leaiti 
that  the  extravagant  progress  of  pernicious  measures  abrogates  the  duty 
of  opposition,  or  that  the  interest  of  our  native  land  is  to  be  abandoned 
by  UB  in  the  hour  of  her  thickest  dangers,  and  sorest  necessity.  By  the 
exercise  of  our  constitutional  right  of  suffrage,  by  the  peaceable  remedy 
of  election,  we  shall  seek  to  restore  wisdom  to  our  councils,  and  peace  to 
our  country. 

"  Standing  thus  pledged  by  our  principles  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to 
perform  the  whole  duty  of  faithful  citizens,  we  are  yet  at  liberty  to  declare 
fully  and  freely  the  grounds  on  which  we  lament  the  commencement  and 
shall  deplore  the  continuance  of  the  present  contest.     We  believe,  then, 
that  this  war  is  not  the  result  of  impartial  policy.     If  there  be  cause  of 
war  against  England,  there  is  still  more  abundant  cause  of  war  against 
France.      The  war  is  professedly  undertaken,  principally,  on  account  of 
the  continuance  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council.    It  is  well  known  that 
those  orders,  odious  as  they  are,  did  not  begin  the  unjust  and  vexatious 
system  practised  upon  neutrals,  nor  would  that  system  end  with  those 
orders,  if  we  should  obtain  the  object  of  the  war,  by  procuring  their 
repeaL    The  decrees  of  France  are  earlier  in  point  of  time,  more  extrava- 
gant in  their  pretensions,  and  tenfold  more  injurious  in   their  conse- 
quences.   They  are  aggravated  by  a  pretended  abrogation,  and,  holding 
OUT  understandings  in  no  higher  estimation  than  our  rights,  that  nation 
requires  us  to  believe  in  the  repeal  of  edicts,  the  daily  operation  of  which 
is  manifest  and  visible  before  our  eyes." 

The  discourse  was  closed  with  a  vigorous  denunciation  and 
protest  against  a  French  alliance,  or  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon interest  between  our  free  republican  institutions  and  the 
absorbing  despotism  and  ambition  of  the  French  empire. 

R^arded  as  the  point  from  which  Mr.  Webster's  political 
career  began,  this  address  stands  in  a  very  important  relation 
to  his  history.     Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  have  pre- 
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vailed  heretofore,  or  may  exist  now,  in  respect  to  the  origin, 
necessity,  or  expediency  of  the  War  of  1813,  no  liberal  and  jiiat 
man  can  well  deny  that  there  were  grounds  of  oppoaitioii  to  it 
on  whieh  a  patriotic  statoaman  could  enter  the  puLlic  service  of 
a  community  whose  opinions  had  been  from  the  first  adverse  to 
the  policy  which  had  led  to  it,  and  whose  interests  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sacrificed  to  that  policy.  No  sneh  man  can 
deny  that  Mr.  Webster's  statement  of  those  grounds  was  tem- 
perate and  thoughtful,  marked  alike  by  a  true  fidelity  to  tliu 
duties  which  a  citizen  owes  to  the  government  of  his  country, 
and  a  manly  assertion  of  the  duties  which  that  government 
owes  to  the  interests  which  it  is  appointed  to  protect.  It  is  not 
correct  to  regard  the  maritime  interests  of  this  country  at  that 
period  as  bearing  so  small  and  insignificant  a  proportion  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  all  the  industry  of  the 
country,  as  to  draw  down  upon  men  who  held  those  iuteroats, 
on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  war,  the  censure  that  is 
ju^t.ly  applied  to  a  I'lctimi-ly  ^,-.<.tiotin)  rr'-i.l;ni'''.' rii.'iuiist  L;rciit 
national  measures.  The  object  for  which  the  war  waa  avowedly 
begun  waa  the  vindication  of  our  rights  and  the  protection  of 
our  interests  as  a  commercial  people.  Those  interests  were  so 
large  that  a  single  State  then  possessed  four  times  as  much  ship- 
ping as  was  owned  by  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Nor 
was  the  relation  of  our  shipping  to  the  producing  industry  of 
the  country  one  that  should  liave  caused  its  anxiety  to  be 
treated  as  a  narrow  and  selfish  local  jealousy.  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  declaration  of  war  (1811),  the  value  of  five  principal 
articles  of  onr  exports,  of  domestic  production,  exceeded  forty- 
five  millions  of  dollars ; '  a  larger  amount,  with  two  exceptions, 
than  had  ever  been  sent  out  of  the  country  in  a  single  year  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  that 
it  was  unreasonable  in  our  own  merchants  to  expect  to  be  the 
carriers  of  this  mass  of  our  own  exports,  and  of  the  imports  for 
which  it  was  exchanged ;  or  that  their  criticism  of  a  public 
policy,  which  was  believed  to  deal  unwisely  with  these  great 
maritime  concerns,  had  no  relation  to  the  producing  interests 
of  the  whole  Union.  That  the  war  finally  resulted  in  wbat 
could  be  regarded  as  a  success,  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
'  Thcj  conaistod  of  colton,  tobHCCO,  flour,  rice,  and  mknabctnrB^ 
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employment  and  the  achievements  of  the  navy ;  that  arm  of  na- 
tional defence  which  is  at  once  fostered  by  a  great  national 
commerce,  and  can  alone  effectually  vindicate  the  rights  of  a 
commercial  people. 

Mr.  Webster's  address  before  the  Washington  Society  im- 
mediately passed  through  two  editions.     It  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  delegate  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth  to  attend  an 
assembly  of  the  people  of  the  county  of  Kockingham,  which  was 
convened  in  the  following  August,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
to  the  Government,  in  a  direct  manner,  their  opposition  to  the 
war,  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  means  by  which  it  should 
be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination.     This  was 
done  in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  signed   by  a  committee  representing 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  delegates.     The  paper  adopted  for 
this  purpose  was  written  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  is  the  document 
referred  to  in  his  Autobiography,  and  then  and  since  known  as 
"  The  Rockingham  Memorial."     Its  length  and  character,  and 
the  character  of  the  assembly — which  was  what  would  now  be 
called  a  mass  convention — show  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
prepai"e  it  before  the  day  of  the  meeting.     Many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  that  part  of  the  State,  much  older  than  himself,  were 
named  on  the  committee,  but  he  was  placed  at  its  head,  and  re- 
ported the  memorial.      It  was  a  carefully-written  document, 
reviewing  thoroughly  the  course  of  policy  which  had  brought 
about  the  war ;  explaining  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  it  which 
the  x)eople  in  whose  name  it  spoke  felt  themselves  justified  in 
assuming ;  pointing  out  and  remonstrating  against  its  tendency 
to  produce  an  alliance  with  France ;  urging  immediate  naval 
preparations,  and  a  reliance  on  that  means  of  defence;  and 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  system  that  would  speedily  re- 
store the  blessings  of  peace  and  commerce.     On  the  subject  ot 
fidelity  to  the  Union,  it  thus  stated  the  principles  of  those  who, 
in  this  manner,  as  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  addressed  them- 
selves to  its  chief  magistrate  : 

"We  are,  sir,  from  principle  and  habit,  attached  to  the  Union  of  the 
States.  But  our  attachment  is  to  the  substance,  and  not  to  the  form.  It 
is  to  the  good  which  this  Union  is  capable  of  producing,  and  not  to  the 
evil  which  is  suffered  unnaturally  to  grow  out  of  it.    If  the  time  should 
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ever  arriye  when  this  Union  shall  be  holden  togetiier  by  nofhing  bat  tba 
authority  of  law ;  when  its  incoipontingy  lital  principle  shall  beocmie 
extinct ;  when  its  principal  exercises  ahaU  consist  hi  acts  of  power  and  au- 
thority, not  of  protection  and  beneficence;  when  It  shall  lose  the  strong 
bond  which  it  hath  hitherto  had  in  the  public  affections;  and  when,  con- 
sequcntly,  we  shall  be  one,  not  In  interest  and  mntnal  regard,  bat  in  name 
and  form  only — we,  sir,  shall  look  on  that  hoar  as  the  closing  scene  of  oar 
country^s  prosperity. 

"  Wo  shrink  from  the  separation  of  the  States,  as  an  event  fraa^t  with 
incalculable  eyOs,  and  it  is  among  our  strongest  objections  to  the  present 
course  of  measures,  that  they  have,  in  our  opinion,  a  yeiy  dangerous  and 
alarming  bearing  on  such  an  event.  If  a  separation  of  the  States  ever 
should  take  place,  it  ayIII  be  on  some  occasion  when  one  portion  of  the 
country  undertakes  to  control,  to  r^^late,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
another ;  when  a  small  and  heated  majority  in  the  Government,  taking 
counsel  of  their  passions,  and  not  of  their  reason,  contemptaoasly  disre- 
garding the  interests  and  perhaps  stopping  the  months  of  a  laige  and 
respectable  minority,  shall,  by  hasty,  rash,  and  ndnous  messores,  threaten 
to  destroy  essential  rights,  and  lay  waste  the  most  important  interests. 

"  It  shall  be  our  most  fervent  supplication  to  Heaven  to  avert  both  the 
event  and  the  occasion ;  and  the  Government  may  be  assured  that  the  tie 
tliat  binds  us  to  the  Union  will  never  be  broken  by  us." 

Toward  the  President  himself  this  memorial  was  courteous 
and  dignified  in  its  tone.  It  pressed  indeed  the  argumerUum 
ad  hominem^  by  reminding  the  President  of  the  opinionB  which 
he  had  frequently  expressed,  when  advocating  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  of  the  necessity  for  an  acquisition  of  maritime 
strength,  in  providing  and  maintaining  a  national  navy.  The 
neglect  into  which  the  navy  had  been  suffered  to  fall,  by  those 
with  whom  Mr.  Madison  had  politically  acted  since  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Adams  went  out  of  power,  fiilly  justified 
this  personal  appeal.  But  it  was  couched  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  respect ;  and  as  Mr.  "Webster  soon  after  entered  Con- 
gress, and  stood  at  once  and  always  remained  in  friendly  per- 
sonal relations  with  Mr.  Madison,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter 
would  have  concurred  in  Mr.  Webster's  own  observation — 
made  nearly  twenty  years  afterward — that  there  was  nothing 
in  this  paper  which  the  writer  ever  needed  to  regret.  It  marb 
the  character  of  the  opposition  which  he  continued  to  maintain 
to  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  so  long  and  so  far  as  he 
maintained  any. 

Among  the  purposes  for  which  the  Kockin^ham  convention 
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was  assembled,  was  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  ap- 
proaching general  election.  Mr.  Webster  was  nominated  as  a 
Representative  to  the  Thirteenth  Congress,  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  elected,  and  in  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  24:th 
of  May,  1813.* 

There  were  several  young  men  in  this  Congress  of  high 
talent,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  known  to  fame.  The 
two  persons  were  there,  with  whose  names  Mr.  Webster's  has 
been  more  associated  than  with  those  of  any  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries, as  standing  upon  the  same  plane  of  intellect. 
Henry  Clay  was  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  the  leading  member  upon  the  floor,  both  being  on  the 
side  of  the  Administration.  Among  those  of  lesser  mark,  but 
still  prominent  then  and  always  while  they  lived,  were  Wil- 
liam Gaston,  of  North  Carolina  ;  John  McLean,  of  Ohio ; 
John  Forsyth,  and  George  M.  Troup,  of  Georgia  ;  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Felix  Grundy,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  entering  Congress, 
was,  to  introduce  certain  resolutions,  calling  upon  the  Executive 
for  information  respecting  the  time  and  mode  in  which  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  Decrees  had  been  communicated  to  our  Gov- 
ernment.    As  this  whole  matter  stood  before  the  public  at  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  it  appeared  either  that  our  Gov- 
ernment had  been  deceived  by  the  French  ministry,  or  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  repealing  decree  when  the  war  was 
declared,  and  had  mthheld  it ;  for  no  such  decree  had  made  its 
appearance  until  after  the  declaration  of  war  had  passed  througn 
Congress.     Mr.  Webster  considered  that  the  reputation  of  the 
country  was  involved  in  this  affair,  because  the  French  foreign 
swretary  had  declared  to  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1812,  that  a  copy  of  the  repealing  decree  had  been 
fornished  to  his  predecessor,  and  that  another  had  been  trans- 
^tted  to  the  French  minister  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  its 
^te,  which  was  April  28, 1811.    Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  all  the  facts,  and  in  order  to  have  them 

^  A  law  of  the  preyious  Congress  had  menced   on  that  day,  and  was  termi* 

appointed  the  next  meeting  of  that  body  natcd  on  the  2d  of  August.     The  sec- 

*J>  be  held  May  24,  1813.    The  first  ses-  ond  session   commenced    December   6, 

sion  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress  com-  1813. 


no 
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placed  in  their  true  light  before  the  oonntry,  so  framed  his  reao* 
lutions  that,  if  they  were  answered  at  all,  the  whole  matter  must 
be  disclosed.  The  resolations  were  introdooed  by  him  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1813,  accompanied  by  some  temperate  remarks 
concerning  the  doubt  in  which  tjhis  matter  was  then  en- 
veloped.* 

A  long  and  Bomewhtft  angry  debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  led  the  defence  of  the  Admimstration  with  great  spirit 
and  warmth.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  disposed  to  stifle  Ute 
inquiry.  But  the  House  was  not  in  a  mood  to  do  this.  The  war 
was  not  at  that  time  so  popular  that  the  members  could  refuse 
an  inquiry  into  the  measures  that  had  led  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
declaration  of  war  had  originally  passed  a  House  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  by  a  majority  of  thirty  votes  only, 
and  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members  by  a  majority  of  six ;  while 
an  amendment  to  include  France  in  the  war  was  negatived  in 
the  Senate  by  the  meagre  majority  of  four.  The  friends  of  the 
Administration  were  now,  therefore,  in  a  new  Congress,  obliged 
to  meet  this  inquiry,  without  having  at  their  command  such  a 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the  war  as  might  have  justified  their  re- 
fusal, if  such  enthusiasm  had  existed.  The  debate  on  the  reso- 
lutions continued  at  intervals  until  the  21st  of  June,  but  they 
were  all  finally  passed  as  they  were  introduced,  by  very  large 


*  What  Mr.  Webster  said  on  this  oc- 
casion strongly  attracted  the  attention  of 
Chief-Justice  Marshall.  Nearly  twenty 
years  afterward,  when  Mr.  Webster's  col- 
lected  speeches  were  first  published,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  following  letters  that  the 
Chief  Justice  was  disappointed  at  finding 
this  one  omitted  from  the  volume : 

[rKOM  CHIKJ-JVVnCB  MABUIALL.] 

"  JdMMrjr  9S.  1831. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  last  receivca  the  copy 
of  your  '  Speeches  ftnd  Foreuslc  Arifumentt",' 
and  am  mach  flattered  by  this  mark  of  your 
attention.  I  bcff  you  to  present  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Webster :  and  to  »ay  that  I 
think  myself,  in  part,  indebted  to  her  for  it. 
At  all  events,  she  hai«,  I  perceive,  had  some 
agency  in  conferring  the  favor. 

''I  shall  read  thevolamo  with  pleasure, 
and  preserve  it  with  care. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that,  on  look- 
ing? over  the  contents,  I  felt  at  the  first  mo- 
ment some  disappointment  at  not  soeing^  two 
speeches  delivered  by  yon  in  the  first  Con- 
gress, I  believe,  of  wnich  you  were  a  mem- 
ber. 

"  With  great  and  respectftil  esteem, 

"  I  am,  your  obedient, 

''J.  Mabsuall." 


[raoM  JusoB  nosr.] 


1911. 


"  WABVrmnon.Jmnmaiy  tl, 

*'  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  After  the  Chief  Justice 
(Marshall)  had  received  the  volume  of  your 
speeches  this  morning,  he  came  Into  my 
chamber,  and  told  me  lie  had  been  looking 
over  the  index,  and  noticed  two  omiBsioiiB 
of  speeches  which  he  remembered  you  had 
made  in  Congress  at  an  earlv  period  of  your 
public  life,  and  which  he  haa  then  read.  'One 
was  on  some  resolutions,  calling  upon  Presi- 
dent  Madison  for  the  proof  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees ;  the  otner,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Previous  Question.  He 
obi^erved :  *  I  road  these  speeches  with  veij 
L'reat  pleasure  and  satlslkction  at  the  time. 
At  the  time  when  the  first  WM  delivered,  I  did 
not  know  Mr.  Webeter ;  bat  I  fras  so  xnndi 
struck  with  it^that  I  did  not  hesitate  then  to 
state  tliat  Mr.  Webster  waa  a  very  able  miA, 
and  would  become  one  of  the  very  first  states- 
men  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  very  first.* 

''  Such  praise  trom  such  a  soaroe  oiight  tc 
be  very  gratifying.  Consider  tfaytt  hs  Is  now 
seventy -five  years  old,  and  tiiat  he  speUoi 
of  his  recollections  of  you  some  ei^teeq 
years  ago  with  a  freshness  which  shows  yov 
now  deeply  your  reasoning  impressed  itself 
on  his  mind.  Keep  this  in  mtmoriam  Pd. 
"  Tours  veiy  truly, 

''Joseph  Stobt. 

"  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.*' 
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majorities.     Mr.  Webster  had  intended  to  close  the  discussion 
upon  them,  but  he  found  it  unnecessary.* 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  had  been  recently  chosen  a  Senator 
from  'New  Hampshire,  and  he  arrived  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  while  these  resolutions  were  under  discussion  in   the 
House.     The  answer  to  them  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  12th  of  Jnly.     It  disclosed  the  fact 
that  our  Government  had  received  no  intelligence  of  the  repeal- 
ing decree  of  April  28, 1811,  imtil  the  13th  of  July,  1812,  nearly 
a  month  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England.     It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  our  reliance  on  the  action  of  France  was 
based  wholly  upon  the  declaration  of  August  5,  1810,  w^hich,  it 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Monroe,  had  fully  satisfied  every  claim  of 
the  British  Government  according  to  their  own  principles,  and 
ought  to  have  been  received  by  them  as  suflBcient  cause  for 
a  repeal  of  their  Orders  in  Council.     On  this  point  there  was  of 
course  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  favored 
the  war  against  England  and  those  who  believed  that  France 
ought  to  have  been  selected  as  our  enemy,  or  at  least  that  she 
Bhonld  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  very  different  way  from  that 
which  had  been  adopted.     It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that,  if  there  had  been  no   such  existing   cause  of  irritation 
against  England   as  her  oppressive  pretension  of  a  right  to 
search  our  vessels  for  seamen  whose  allegiance  she   claimed, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  same  inclination  to  push  matters 
to  an  extremity  with  her,  by  adopting  so  untenable  a  ground  in 
reference  to  the  French  Decrees.     The  French  declaration  of 
August  5,  1810,  was  deceptive,  and  was  intended  to  be  so ;  * 


'  ^  Too  hare  learned  the  fate  of  my 
'^lotiona.  We  had  a  warm  time  of  it 
for  foor  days,  and  then  the  other  side  de- 
clined further  discussion.  I  had  prepared 
^jv^  for  a  little  speech,  but  the  neces- 
*^f7  of  speaking  was  prevented.  I  went 
vith  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  to  deliver  the 
'Rations  to  the  President  I  found 
^  b  his  bed,  sick  of  a  fever.  I  gave 
^^  to  him,  and  he  merely  answered 
*»t  they  would  be  attended  to."— (Z«</«r 
^&ekid  Webder.Jvne  28,  1813.) 

'  Mr.  Madison  had  become  convinced 
^  this  before  our  declaration  of  war 
iffaingt  England.  In  a  private  letter  to 
^r.  Jefferson,  written  May  26,  1812,  he 


said ;  "  France  has  done  nothing  toward 
adjusting  our  differences  with  her.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees  are  not  in  force  against  the 
United  States,  and  no  contravention  of 
them  can  be  established  against  her.  On 
the  contrary,  positive  cases  rebut  the  al- 
legation. Stilly  the  manner  of  the  Fre}ich 
Government  betrays  the  d^siffn  of  leaving 
Great  Britain  a  pretext  for  enforcing  her 
Orders  in  Counnl.  And  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  grounds  of  our  complaints  re- 
main the  same.  The  utmost  address  has 
been  played  off  on  Mr.  Barlow*s  hopes 
and  wishes,"  etc.  —  (Writings  of  Mr. 
Madison^  vol.  ii.,  p.  535.)      This  letter 
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and,  OS  eacli  of  the  belligereats  rested  tlio  apology  for  its  in- 
jurious edicts  upon  the  law  of  retaliation  and  self-Jef«ice,  a 
neutral,  that  could  present  to  one  of  thera  no  better  proof  of  the 
sincerity  and  good  fuith  of  ita  adversary  than  that  French  dec- 
laration, had  but  a  weak  practical  ground  on  which  to  depend, 

however  strong  might  be  the  argument  against  the  inherent 
iliegality  and  wrong  of  tlie  whole  system  on  wliich  the  eilicts 
were  justified  by  either  of  the  two  powers, ' 

diacloBea  two  remarkable  facts  :  one,  that  had  been  animated  bj  a  piirpOBB  to  Ind 

the  President  still  clang  to  the  ideit  that  ub  Inla  u  var  with  Englmnij. 

the  Kreneb  Decrees  were  not  cuforeeil  '  There  Ib  k  judgment  of  Sir  Wtllian 

against  u)  ufter  August  B,  1810,  oolwith.-  Suolt,  prontninatiecondnintiiiliini  in  1811 

standing  our  TeaaeU  weretitill  remitinine  of  oertAin  American  VMSfld  under  the 

under  eeqiicslration,  and  no  redress  could  Orders  In  Council,  in  irhleh   thai  inon 

be  obtained!  the  other,  that  the  PrusL'  able  Judge  Mnployed  his  aente  and  po*. 

deot  had  at  length  penelrntud  thodeaiga  erful  intellect  In  (raming  a  Juiitiflcation 

of  the  Frenfli  GoTemment,  namelv,  not  to  for  those  orders  qpon  the  doolrtne  of  re- , 

bsTi!  tliii  KngUsh  Orders  in  Council  r»-  taiintion.  The  question  had  been  prescnt- 

[jciik'd,     liut  ue  iiid  gone  too  far  in  the  ed  to  him  in  the  argument,  what  voold 

dlreclion  in  vrhich  France  wished  ua  to  be  Ida  duty  na  an  udmiralty  Judge,  under 

SO   to   retrace  our  stepa,  although  the  Orders  In  Council  that  wure  reiiuuiuint  la 

President's  priratc  opinion  of  hor  con.  the  Ian  of  nationa.    After  admitting  that 

duct  and  designs  did  not  now  difl'er  much  his  court  was  bound  to  administer  the 

from  tlinl  entertained  by  the  Federalists,  law  of  nations  to  the  subjects  of  other 

Whnt  his  opinion  was  will  appear  further  countries  In  their  relations  with  Great 

by  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  which  Britain,  he  parried  the  question  that  had 

he  wrote  to  Mr.  Barlow  under  date  of  been  presswl  u|>on  hltn  by  saying  that 

August  II,  1Kr>:   "  The  conduct  of  the  thckinglneouncilhad  legialalireauthor' 

French  Government,  eipUined  in  yours  ily  over  the  court;  that  the  law  of  na- 

of  the ,  on  llic  subject  of  the  de-  tions  constituted  tlie  unwritten  law,  and 

cree  of  April,  1811,  will  be  an  ercrlnsl-  the  king's  Orders  in  Council  the  written 
ing  reproach  to  it  It  is  the  more  shame-  law  of  the  court ;  and  that  there  was  in 
ful  as,  departing  from  tlic  declaration  to  tills  instance  no  repugnance  between 
General  Armstrong  [August,  I8ll>],  of  these  two  laws,  because  the  king's  or- 
which  the  enforcement  of  the  nou-impor-  dera  and  Instruclions  were  to  be  prc- 
tation  wuH  the  cirect,  the  revoking  decree  sumcd,  under  the  given  circumstances, 
assumes  this  as  the  cause,  and  itiiclf  as  to  conform  ihemaelTcs  to  the  principles 
thcclTecl;  and  thus  transfers  to  this  Giov-  of  the  unwritten  law.  But  as  it  could 
ernment  the  lneonsii!lency  of  Its  author-''  not  escape  a  mind  of  such  penetration 
—{Ibid.,  p.  040.)  Yet,  when  this  nub-  that  this  led  directly  to  the  conse- 
Ject  was  brought  before  Congress  at  the  qucnce  that  the  legi.tlative  will  of  a  sin- 
next  session,  not  only  did  the  Secretary  glc  belligerent  may  dictate  what  the  law 
of  State  argue  that  the  conduct  of  Franco  of  nations  is,  so  as  to  bind  the  judicial 
had  deprived  Great  Britain  of  all  ri'ason-  action  of  a  tribunal  that  itils  to  adminis- 
able  pretext  for  continuing  her  Orders,  ter  that  law  between  its  own  sovereign 
but  the  whole  force  of  the  Administra'  and  tlie  subjects  of  other  countries,  he 
tion  was  exerted  on  the  floor  of  the  proceeded  to  say,  further,  that  the  Orders 
House  in  support  of  that  view,  na  the  in  Council  whlcii  he  had  then  to  enforce 
splendid  abilities  of  Mr,  I^nkney  had  wercnotrepugnant  to  the  law  of  nations, 
been  exerted  previously  in  London  In  the  because  they  were  rclalinlory.  This  was 
same  line  of  argument.  As  we  now  at  least  an  admission  that  the  doctrine 
know  the  private  feelings  and  convictions  oX  praiimptionwiis  not  quite  sufficient, 
of  Mr.  Hadii<on,  the  opponents   of  his  and  that  it  was  nece:                <•.... 

Administration  ought  to  be  relieved  of     law    " " 

the  charge  of  factiousness,  even  if  they  win 

did  maintain  that  the  conduct  of  France  what  a  belligerent  may  lawfully  di 
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The  Britisli  Orders  in  Council  were  repealed  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1812,  professedly  upon  the  ground  that  the  French  De- 
crees had  been  repealed  on  the  28th  of  April,  1811.     When  the 
answer  of  our  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions 
was  received  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1813,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kela- 
tions,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman,  with  an  order  to 
print  five  thousand  copies  of  it.     Mr.  Webster,  who  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  longer  than  he  had  intended,  waiting  for 
the  answer  of  the  secretary,  had  then  left  Washington  on  his 
return  home,  supposing  that  the  subject  would  not  be  again 
brought  before  the  House  during  that  session.     On  the  day  fol- 

foond  this  principle  in  the  doctrine  of  the  present  day  there  would  be  very  little 
rftaUatUm,     He  frankly  admitted  that  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of  this  country  in 
ordera  would  be  unjust  if  they  ceased  to  saying  to  any  two  belligerents,  that  this 
he  retaliatory ;  and  that  they  would  cease  doctrine  of  retaliation  has  limits  which 
to  be  retaliatory  from  the  moment  the  must  be  respected.    That  we  did  not  at 
enemy  should  retract  in  a  sincere  man-  that  time  so  act  toward  both  England  and 
ner  those  measures  of  his  against  which  France,  without  complicating  ourselves 
they  were  intended  to   retaliate.     This  in  efforts  to  make  one  of  them  recede  in 
^triDe,   applied  to  the    real    circum-  order  to  remove  the  other's  claim  of  re- 
stances  of  the  case,  amounts  to  this,  that  taliation,  must  be  imputed  to  our  com- 
vlienever  a  belligerent  chooses  to  say  parative  weakness.     Those  who  opposed 
that  the  hostile  measures  of  his  adver-  the  war  with  England  would  have  pre- 
ntj  require  him,  in  self-defence,  to  re-  ferrcd  to  have  our  Government  deal  at 
cort  to  measures  of  retaliation,  his  right  once  with  the  original  and  inherent  wrong 
of  retaliation  is  superior  to  all  the  rights  in  the  conduct  of  both  the  belligerents, 
ofall  the  neutral  nations;  and  that  until  especially  as  they  felt  that  the  insults 
the  neutral  nations  can,  by  forcing  his  heaped  upon  us  by  France  were  even 
sdTersary  to  change  his  course,  relieve  more  aggravated  than  the  injuries  done 
him  of  the  necessity  of  retaliating,  they  to  us  by  England ;  and,  if  we  had  been 
most  sobmit  to  the  entire  displacement  then  what  we  are  now,  it  is  probable  that 
vid  overthrow  of  the  rights  which,  but  the  nation  would  have  tolerated  no  se- 
for  this  effect  of  his  right  of  retaliation,  lection  of  either  adversary,  but  would 
vonld  belong  to  them.     But  it  is  obvious  have,  left  each  to  choose  for  itself  our 
^t  if  the  unwritten  law  of  nations  em-  friendship  or  our  hostility.     As  it  was, 
Unices  this  principle,  there  are  no  such  we  were  led,  by  a  variety  of  causes,  some 
thion  as  the  rights  of  neutrals,  or  rights  of  which  our  Administration  could  not 
*hidi  belong  to  nations  which  are  not  at  control,  to  choose  for  ourselves  the  hol- 
^1*1  when  some  nations  are  at  war.     It  low  and    contemptuous    friendship    of 
^  however,  quite  certain  that  the  law  of  France  and  the  open  enmity  of  England, 
^tions  does  affix  limits  to  the  operation  (I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  judg- 
^  retaliatory  measures  upon  the  rights  ment  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  regular 
^  nations  that  are  not  engaged  in  the  reports  of  his  court.     But  a  copy  of  it 
vir;  and  the  real  question  in  relation  to  was  transmitted  by  onr  charge  at  London 
*he  English  Orders  and  the  French  De-  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  in  June,  1811, 
^'^  was,  whether,  admitting  that  they  and  it  is  given  in  the  annals  of  Congress, 
»ere  retaliatory,  or  claimed  to  be  such.  Twelfth  Congress,  1811-12,  Appendix,  p. 
^  were  within  or  without  the  limita-  1742.     It  was  pronounced  on  the  80th 
^<*8  which  the  law  of  nations  has  estab-  of  May,  1811,  preparatory  to  a  decree 
"^cd  as  the  sphere  in  which  the  pro-  condemning  the  brig  Fox  and  a  large  num- 
^ings  of  nations  at  war  can  affect  the  ber  of  other  American  vessels  which  had 
'ishts  of  nations  that  are  not  at  war.    At  been  seized  under  the  Orders  in  Council.) 
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lowing  the  reference,  Mr.  Calhonn  made  a  report,  whiob  tools 
the  ground  that  the  pressure  of  our  measures  and  the  determi- 
nation of  Congress  to  redress  Qur  wrongs  by  arms,  and  not  the 
repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  had  broken  down  the  Orders  in 
Council.  The  report  closed  with  recommending  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  in  relation 
to  the  various  subjects  embraced  in  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions. 
Several  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  have  this  report  con- 
sidered, but  the  House  refused  to  act  upon  it  at  this  session. 
On  the  2d  of  August,  Congress  adjourned  until  the  first  Mon- 
day in  the  ensuing  December.* 

Although  Mr.  Webster  had  been  present  in  this  Congiess 
out  for  a  few  weeks,  he  had  already  become  a  marked  man. 
He  had  taken  his  stand  as  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
war,  and  had  at  the  same  time  shown  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  what  the  character  of  his  opposition  was  to  be.  His 
firmness  in  carrying  this  inquiry  through  the  House  had  satis- 
fied every  one  that  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose  in  any  matter  in  which  he  believed  the  honor  of  the 
country  to  be  involved  ;  while  it  was  equally  apparent  that  he 
intended  to  hold  the  Administration  to  nothing  but  its  just  de- 
gree of  responsibility  to  public  opinion  in  respect  to  the  course 
of  its  action  previous  to  the  war.  In  futtu'e  sessions,  it  was  to 
become  his  duty  to  oppose  measures  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  which  he  believed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen,  or  in  contravention  of  a  sound 
public  policy. 

*  The  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  the  nation  almost  una  wee.  Even  with- 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  adjourn-  out  a  peace  with  England,  the  further  re- 
raent  may  be  learned  from  Mr.  Madison's  fusal  or  prevaricatiom  of  France  on  the 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Barlow,  already  re-  subject  of  redress  may  be  expected  to 
ferred  to,  which  was  written  in  the  same  produce  measures  of  hostility  against  her 
month  :  "  In  the  event  of  a  pacification  at  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress.  This 
with  Great  Britain,  the  full  tide  of  indig-  result  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  gen- 
nation  with  which  the  public  mind  here  eral  exasperation  wiU  coincide  with  the 
is  boiling  will  be  directed  against  France,  calculations  of  not  a  few,  thai  a  donMt 
if  not  obviated  by  a  due  reparation  of  tear  is  theahoriat  rood  to  /wooc."— { IVri- 
her  wrongs.     War  will  be  called  for  by  tingt  of  Maditon^  vol.  ii.,  p.  641.) 
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CHAPTEE   V. 


1813-1814. 


KB.  WEBSTEb's  life  AT  P0ET8M0UTH — ^BIRTH  OF  DANIEL  FLETCHEB 
—GREAT  FIBE  IN  THE  TOWN — C0NGBES8  OF  1818-'14 — BE80LU- 
TI0N8  ON  FBENCH  DECBEES — ^MILITABY  TRIALS  FOB  TBEA80N — 
ENCOUBAGEMENT  OF  ENLISTMENTS — ^MODIFICATION  OF  THE  EM- 
BARGO  ^BEPEAL   OF  THE  BESTBICnVB  SYSTEM — ^DOMESTIC  MAN- 

UFAOrUBES — ^PBACnCE  IN  SUPBEME  COUET — RETURNS   HOME. 

IJTR.  WEBSTER  reached  liis  home  in  Portsmouth,  from  the 
-LYX  special  session  of  1813,  at  about  midsummer,  and  im- 
mediately resumed  his  usual  avocations.  His  children  were 
now  two — Grace,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  Daniel  Fletcher,  who  was  bom  July  23, 1813.  Of  his  life 
at  this  time,  we  have  already  had  some  reminiscences  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Ticknor. 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed  on  as  usual,  but  in  De- 
cember he  was  again  on  his  way  to  attend  the  regular  session 
<rf  Congress,  leaving  Mrs.  "Webster  and  the  children  at  home, 
'^kile  he  was  on  this  journey,  a  great  conflagration  swept  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  his  house 
^  burnt,  with  others.  The  house  had  been  purchased  by 
Ifr.  Vebster  a  short  time  before,  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
QollarB.  In  addition  to  its  furniture,  his  library  was  also  lost ; 
*nd,  as  there  was  no  insurance  on  any  part  of  the  property,  all 
ftathe  had  of  worldly  goods  was  completely  gone.  Mrs.  Web- 
ster and  the  children  found  a  temporary  home  in  the  family  of 
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Mr.  Mason.  In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  fire,  which  had 
been  attended  with  some  appalling  circumstances,  had  reached 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Webster,  on  his  arrival,  first  met  the 
account.  Before  ho  could  open  his  letters,  his  firmness  was  put 
to  a  great  trial,  by  the  somewhat  exaggerated  statements  of 
those  who  hastened  to  give  him  informatioiL  But  a  cheerful 
letter  from  his  wife,  advising  him  not  to  retnm,  reassured  him ; 
and  "  finding  nothing  lost,"  he  says,  "  but  house  and  property," 
and  considering  how  critical  were  the  public  affiurs,  he  com- 
mended his  little  family  to  their  friends,  and  remained  at  Wash- 
ington through  the  winter. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  little  need  for  such  men,  even  if  they 
were  not  political  friends  of  the  Administration*  The  war^ 
although  there  had  been  some  brilliant  successes  on  the  Lakes 
and  one  important  victory  on  the  ocean,  had  not  been  prosper- 
ous on  the  land.  In  Europe,  the  star  of  Bonaparte  was  no 
longer  in  the  ascendant — disaster  had  overtaken  him;  and 
England,  at  the  head  of  the  great  combination  that  was  now 
closing  around  him,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
carry  on  her  contest  with  us  more  vigorously  than  before.  Our 
Administration,  not  a  strong  one,  was  in  want  of  both  men 
and  money.  Perplexed,  and  not  sure  of  an  undivided  support 
from  its  own  party,  it  was  in  danger  of  following  counsels 
insufficiently  weighed.  It  was  conducting  the  first  impor- 
tant war  that  had  been  midertaken  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  ;  and  on  that  war  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple were  by  no  means  unanimous.  New  measures  were  to  be 
brought  forward,  new  powers  were  to  be  exercised,  which  might 
subject  the  Constitution  to  a  severe  test.  These  measures  were 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  discussion  by  the  representatives  of 
a  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  utmost  freedom  of 
debate  and  criticism ;  who  had  not  learned  to  surrender  that 
freedom  to  the  demands  of  official  judgment ;  and  who  would 
be  certain  to  insist  that  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  wai|^ 
embraced  in  the  Constitution,  should  not  be  pressed  to  its  injury 
and  its  possible  overthrow.  If  the  war  was  to  go  on,  its  policy 
was  to  be  settled ;  and  perhaps  there  never  has  been  a  war  con- 
ducted  by  a  constitutional  government  and  in  behalf  of  a  free 
people,  in  which  the  restraining  influence  of  a  vigilant  and 
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upright   opposition  was  more  needed  than  it  was  in  giving 
direction  to  the  forces  and  consistency  to  the  aims  of  this  one. 
It  was  a  period  from  which  the  people  of  this  country  can  learn 
many  lessons.    Eash  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  there  doubt- 
less were,  in  the  opposition,  who  said  and  did  rash  things.    Pure 
and  patriotic  men  there  were,  connected  with  the  opposition, 
who  committed  the  mistake  of  leading  movements  that  were 
not  folly  explained;   who  trusted  too   implicitly  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  own  motives  and  the  weight  of  their  own 
virtues,  and  left  that  which  could  be  misapprehended  or  dis- 
torted to  work  injury  in  the  minds  of  the  unsatisfied.     But 
through  the  whole  of  that  conflict  there  were  men  in  the  Fed- 
eral party,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  who  fulfilled  the  true 
function  of  an  opposition ;  who  made  the  limits  of  opposition 
so  clear,  that  they  incurred  no   merited   obloquy ;   who  were 
never  connected  with  any  occurrence  that  should  cause  their 
judgments  as  statesmen  to  be  impugned ;  who  spoke  firmly, 
but  always  temperately ;  and  who  never  spoke  but  to  save  a 
constitutional  principle,  or  to  insure  a  wiser  policy.     Of  these, 
Mr.  Wel)ster  was  one  of  the  foremost ;  on  the  floor  of  the  lower 
Hoase  he  was  the  first. 

He  had  not  lost  sight  of  his  resolutions  of  the  last  session, 
which  called  for  information  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  French 
Decrees.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Monroe,  had  not  confined 
himself  to  furnishing  the  facts  inquired  for,  but  had  entered 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  war.  Without  some  action 
upon  his  answer,  the  inference  would  be  that  it  was  regarded 
M  conclusive  upon  the  judgment  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation. 
The  House  had  now,  with  a  near  approach  to  unanimity,  ordered 
^  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our  arms.  Mr.  Web- 
ster deemed  it  equally  important  that  there  should  be  a  discus- 
sion of  the  grounds  of  the  war.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  its  advocates 
can  show  satisfactorily  that  this  war  was  undertaken  on  grounds 
phdnly  and  manifestly  just ;  if  they  can  show  that  it  was  neces- 
^  and  unavoidable ;  that  it  is  strictly  an  American  war ;  that 
It  Pests  solely  on  American  grounds ;  and  that  it  grew  out  of  a 
policy  just  and  impartial  as  it  related  to  the  belligerents  of  Eu- 
rope—if  they  ever  make  all  this  manifest,  the  war  will  change 
its  character.      It  will   then   grow  as   energetic  as  it   now  is 
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feeble.  It  will  then  become  the  cause  of  the  people,  aiid  not 
the  cause  of  a  party."  He  therefore  songht  and  obtained  a 
reference  of  the  secretary's  answer  to  a  committee  of  the  whola 
This  occurred  on  the  8d  of  January,  1814.  But  .the  discnssior 
was  never  allowed  to  take  place. 

Before  many  days  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Webster  felt  called  upon 
to  speak  in  terms  of  indignant  rebuke  of  a  project  which  he 
and  such  men  as  Gaston,  Stockton,  Hanson,  and  Oheves  re- 
garded as  a  proposition  deliberately  to  violate  the  Oonstittitionu 
The  country  was  filled  with  rumors  of  treasonable  practices  by 
persons  who  were  said  to  have  given  information  to  the  enemy, 
that  had  assisted  his  military  movements.  The  party  spirit, 
that  ruled  a  majority  of  tlie  House  of  BepresentativeB,  per- 
mitted a  resolution  to  be  introduced,  contemplating  the  eztea* 
sion  of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  relating  to  spies,  to  citizena 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  tantamount  to  the  establishntient 
of  a  military  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  citizens  charged  with 
the  offence  of  treason.  Eobert  Wright,  of  Maryland,  was  the 
member  who  introduced  the  resolution,  instructing  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  extending  the 
military  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Stockton  instantly  denounced  it  as 
a  proposition  unfit  to  be  even  referred  to  a  committee.  Other 
gentlemen  followed  him  in  the  same  strain,  when  Mr.  Webster 
arose  and  delivered  a  short  speech,  which  is  probably  very 
imperfectly  preserved,  but  of  which  enough  remains  to  vin- 
dicate his  opposition  to  the  measure.  After  declaring  his 
readiness  to  provide  additional  legal  punishments  for  any  de- 
scription of  offences,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  offences 
which  were  alleged  to  have  given  occasion  for  this  inquiry  con- 
stituted the  crime  of  treason,  as  it  stands  defined  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  this  resolution  was  one  to  change  the  forum  for 
the  trial  of  that  offence : 

^^  If  illegal  intercourse  with  the  enemy  existed,  he  should  go  as  far  as 
any  one  in  applying  constitutional  remedies  to  that  evil.  But  this  resolu- 
tion proposes,  in  effect,  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  expedient  to  try  accu- 
sations for  treason  before  military  instead  of  ciril  tribunals.  However 
glaring  may  be  the  idea,  yet  such  is  in  truth  the  real  nature  of  the  prop- 
osition. It  is  to  change  the  forum  for  the  trial  of  treason.  The  mover 
of  the  resolution  and  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of  G^rgia  (Mr.  Troup) 
have  not  left  any  doubt  on  this  subject.    They  have  alluded  to  cases  which 
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they  suppose  the  resolution  to  embrace,  and  for  which  they  deem  it 
necessary  to  provide  military  punishment.  But  what  is  the  nature  of 
those  cases  ?  Are  they  not  cases  of  treason  ?  It  is  said  information  has 
been  communicated  to  the  enemy,  very  material  to  him,  respocting  the 
operation  of  our  otiti  forces,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Signals  are 
said  to  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  else- 
where. Do  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  act  of  communicating  to  the 
enemy  important  intelligence,  whether  by  signals  or  otherwise,  whereby  he 
is  the  better  able  to  defend  himself  or  attack  his  adversary,  is  not  treason  ? 
Certjdnly,  sir,  all  such  offences  as  gentlemen  have  mentioned  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  and  adequate  penalties  annexed  to  their  commission. 
The  simple  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  will  consider  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  power  of  trying  for  these  offences  from  the  courts  of  law, 
where  the  Constitution  has  placed  it,  and  confer  it  on  the  military.  Sir, 
the  proposition  strikes  me  as  monstrous.  I  cannot  consent  to  entertain 
tiie  consideration  of  it  even  for  a  moment.  It  goes  to  destroy  the  plainest 
constitutional  provisions.  If  it  should  prevail,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
pronomice  it  a  most  enormous  stride  of  usurpation.  Nothing  in  any  gov- 
ernment called  a  free  one,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  has  exceeded  it.  I 
am  utterly  shocked  at  the  arguments  offered  in  favor  of  it.  When  the 
moTer  was  asked  why,  in  the  cases  he  mentioned,  the  offenders  could  not 
be  punished  for  treasonable  practices,  I  understood  him  to  answer  that,  on 
trials  for  treason  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  is  re- 
quired ;  but,  if  the  trial  could  be  transferred  to  a  military  tribunal,  the  two 
witnesses  could  be  dispensed  with.  Are  we  now  gravely  to  consider  a 
proposition  of  which  tliis  is  among  the  professed  objects  ?  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Troup)  observed  that,  when  persons  had  been  appre- 
hended for  offences,  they  had  been  rescued  by  habeas  corpus  issued  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  And  are  we  to  deliberate  whether  it  be  not  proper  for 
U8  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  from  illegal  ar- 
rests and  imprisonment  by  the  interposition  of  their  great  constitutional 
ronedy,  their  writ  of  habeas  carpus  ?  The  Constitution  contains  no  pro- 
vision more  valuable;  it  makes  no  injunction  more  direct  and  imperative 
than  those  respecting  trials  for  treason,  and  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus. 
Treason  is  not  left  to  be  defined,  even  by  the  highest  courts  of  lav/.  It 
was  foreseen  that,  in  times  of  commotion,  victims  might  be  sacrificed  to 
constructive  treason ;  that  doctrine  which,  in  other  places  and  in  other 
times,  has  shed  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  which  brought  Algernon 
Sydney  to  the  scaffold.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  defines  treason,  and 
prescribes  the  mode  of  proof.  But  what  is  there  in  the  w^orst  cases  of  con- 
stmction  of  treason  that  can  be  compared,  in  point  of  enormity,  to  the 
proposition  now  before  us  ?  This  is  not  to  give  a  latitude  of  construction 
t<^  the  judge;  it  is  to  take  the  cause  away  from  the  judge,  and  carry  it  to 
the  camp.  Instead  of  indictment,  arraignment,  and  trial,  it  proposes  the 
MDunary  process  of  martial  law.  If  the  proposition  should  pass  into  a 
lair, it  takes  away  the  constitutional  definition  of  the  offence;  it  takes 
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away  the  prescribed  mode  of  proof;  it  takes  sway  the  trial  by  J^nyt 
it  takes  away  the  dyil  tribunal  and  eatabtiahea  the  military.  On  a 
resolution  of  this  sort,  I  cannot  believe  the  Honae  will  consent  to  de- 
liberate." 

Mr.  "Wright's  resolution  was  referred,  by  the  Bmall  majority 
of  eleven  votes,  and  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  ensu- 
ing Friday.  But,  after  what  had  occurred,  no  one  ventured  to 
])ring  it  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  it  was  never  acted 
upon  further.* 

A  little  later,  when  a  bill  to  encourage  enlistments  into  Ijbie 
amiy,  by  giving  very  high  bounties,  was  before  the  House,  Mr, 
"Webster  delivered  a  speech  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  war, 
which  was  of  an  exceedingly  elevated  and  commanding  tone.* 

The  first  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  failed. 
Still,  the  invasion  of  Canada  appeared  to  be  an  essential  object 
with  the  Administration  and  a  majority  of  its  supporters  in 
Congress ;  for  an  amendment  offered  to  the  bill,  to  restrict  the 
employment  of  the  troops  to  be  enlisted  to  the  defence  of  gxa 
own  territory  and  frontiers,  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote. 
Mr.  "Webster  had,  therefore,  to  address  himself  to  what  he 
deemed  an  erroneous  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  to  speak  incidentally  on  its  general  merits.  These  two  topics 
were  inseparably  connected,  because  the  known  differences  of 
opinion  respecting  the  original  expediency  of  the  war,  and  its 
avowed  objects,  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 

*  I  observe  with  pain  the  name  of  Mr.  olution  in  order  to  terrify  the  opponents 

Calhoun  amon^  tho9c  who  voted  for  a  of  the  war.     The  character  of  Judge 

reference  of   this  resolution.      In  any  Ford  was  vouched  for  by  Bereral  of  the 

other  than  a  time  of  liigh  party  excite-  most  prominent  members  of  the  House. 

mcnt,  he  could  not  have  been  persuaded  lie  was  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  and  waa 

to  give  that  vote,  for  he  was  devotedly  now  a  person  of  eminence  in  the  region 

attached  to  the  principles  of  constitu-  where  he  lived,  and  had  written  and 

tional  liberty.     Mr.  Clay  was  in  the  chair,  spoken  a  great  deal  against  the  war. 

As  there  was  a  clear  majority  for  the  res-  Perhaps  the  light  which  he  "  hoisted  in 

olution,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  vote,  his  upper  story  "  was  metaphorical, 
and  did  not.    Among  the  stories  told  at         '  Speech  on  the  Encouragement  of 

that  time  and  repeated  in  this  debate,  it  Enlistments,  January   14,    1814.      The 

was  said  that  Judge  Ford,  living  some-  speech  is  very  well  reported  in  the  An- 

where  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  had,  when  nals  of  Congress.    (Thirteenth  Congrets, 

General  Wilkinson^s  army  was  descend-  vol.  i.,  pp.  940  et  »eq.)    I^  was  not  a  pre- 

ing  that  river,  hoisted  a  light  in  his  up-  pared  speech,  but  this  report  was  cor- 

per  story,  which  gave  the  British  infor-  rected  by  Mr.  Webster.    He  had  no  In- 

mation,  and  that  Wilkinson^s  army  was  tention  of  speaking  until  nine  o'clock 

soon  fired  upon  from  the  Canada  shore,  that  morning,  and    he    addressed    the 

Such  tales  found  a  ready  credence  with  House    at    two.      (Corretpondemee^  1.,  p. 

9onie  of  the  Administration  members,  239 ;  letter  tn  his  brother  Eiekiel  WcK 

while  others  probably  fotcd  for  the  res-  ster.) 
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policy  which  had  hitherto  goveriietl  its  prosecution.  Of  the 
large  circumspection  with  which  a  question  of  w^ar  shouhi  be 
approached  by  the  Government  of  this  Union,  Mr.  Webster 
spoke  in  terras  that  can  never  lose  their  importance  while  that 
Grovemment  remains  what  it  is : 


"  We  are  told  that  our  opposition  liaa  divided  the  Government  and 
divided  the  country.  Remember,  sir,  the  state  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  country  when  war  was  declared.  Did  not  difference  of  opinion  then 
exist  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  this  House  was  divided  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  the  other  House  was  still  more  divided  ?  Does  not  ever)*  man,  to  whom 
the  public  documents  were  accessible,  know,  that  in  that  House  one  single 
vote,  if  given  otherwise  than  it  was,  would  have  rejected  the  act  declaring 
war,  and  adopted  a  different  course  of  measures  ?  A  parental,  guai'dian 
government  would  have  regarded  that  state  of  things.  It  would  have 
wdghed  such  considerations ;  it  would  have  inquired  coolly  and  dispas- 
sionately into  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  States  of  this  confeder- 
acy ;  it  would  have  looked  especially  to  those  States  most  concerned  in 
the  professed  objects  of  the  war,  and  whose  interests  were  to  be  most 
deeply  affected  by  it.  Such  a  government,  knowing  that  its  strength  con- 
nsted  in  the  union  of  opinion  among  the  people,  would  have  taken  no 
step  of  such  importance  without  that  union;  nor  would  it  have  mistaken 
mere  party  feeling  for  national  sentiment. 

"  That  occasion,  sir,  called  for  a  liberal  view  of  things.  Not  only  the 
degree  of  union  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  but  the  nature  and  struc- 
tareof  the  Government;  the  general  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  community; 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  war,  immediate  and  remote,  on  our  civil 
institations ;  the  effect  of  a  vast  military  patronage ;  the  variety  of  impor- 
tttt  local  interests  and  objects — these  were  considerations  essentially  bc- 
l^iDging  to  the  subject  It  was  not  enough  that  Government  could  make 
<Mit  its  cause  of  war  on  paper,  and  get  the  better  of  England  in  the  argu- 
ment This  was  requisite,  but  not  all  that  was  requisite.  The  question 
of  war  or  peace,  in  a  country  like  this,  is  not  to  be  compressed  into  the 
^^<*npaas  that  would  fit  a  small  litigatioa.  Incapable,  in  its  nature,  of 
^*ing  decided  upon  technical  rules,  it  is  unfit  to  be  discussed  in  the  mau- 
^  which  usually  appertains  to  the  forensic  habit.  It  should  l)c  regarded 
••  *  great  question,  not  only  of  right,  but  also  of  prudence  and  expediency, 
^^•■oog  of  a  general  nature,  considerations  which  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
wir  institations,  and  other  considerations  which  look  forward  to  our  hope- 
^  pn)gre88  in  future  times,  all  belong,  in  their  just  proportions  and  gra- 
^•*ioo8,  to  a  question,  in  the  determination  of  which  the  happiness  of  the 
P^tteat  and  of  fhture  generations  may  be  so  much  concerned.  I  have 
^^^^  no  satifl&ctory  vindication  of  the  war  on  grounds  like  these.  They 
■PPev  not  to  have  suited  the  temper  of  that  time.  Utterly  astonished  at 
the  declaration  of  war,  I  have  been  surprised  at  nothing  since.    Unless  all 
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history  deceived  me,  I  saw  how  it  would  be  profleeated  when  I  nw  how  it 
was  began.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  things  an  unchangeable  relation  be- 
tween rash  counsels  and  feeble  execution. 

'*  It  was  not,  sir,  the  minority  that  brought  on  the  war.  Look  to  your 
records  from  the  date  of  the  Embargo  in  1807  until  June,  1812.  Every 
thing  that  men  could  do  they  did  to  stay  your  course.  When  at  last  they 
could  effect  no  more,  they  urged  you  to  delay  your  measures.  Th^  en- 
treated you  to  give  yet  a  little  time  for  deliberation,  and  to  wait  for  fiivor- 
able  events.  As  if  inspired  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  your  progress, 
they  laid  before  you  the  consequences  of  your  measures,  just  as  we  have 
seen  them  since  take  place.  They  predicted  to  you  their  effects  on  public 
opinion.  They  told  you  that,  instead  of  healing,  they  would  inflame  po- 
litical dissensions.  They  pbinted  out  to  you  also  what  would  and  what 
must  happen  on  the  frontier.  That  which  since  has  happened  is  but  their 
prediction  turned  into  history.  Vain  is  the  hope,  then,  of  escaphig  just 
retribution,  by  imputing  to  the  minority  of  the  Government,  or  to  the 
opposition  among  the  people,  the  disasters  of  these  times.  Vain  is  the 
attempt  to  impose  thus  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  world 
has  had  too  much  experience  of  ministerial  shifts  and  evasions.  It  has 
learned  to  judge  of  men  by  their  actions,  and  of  measures  by  their  con- 
sequences." 

Kecurring  to  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  opposition — ^im- 
putations to  which  an  opposition  is  commonly  subjected — ^he 
asserted  the  duty  and  the  right  of  free  discussion  in  a  manner 
equally  worthy  of  being  remembered  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances : 

"  If  the  purpose  be,  by  casting  these  imputations  upon  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  to  check  the  freedom  of  inquiry, 
discussion,  and  debate,  such  purpose  is  also  incapable  of  being  executed. 
That  opposition  is  constitutional  and  legal.  It  is  also  conscientious.  It 
rests  in  settled  and  sober  conviction  that  such  policy  is  destructive  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  dangerous  to  the  being  of  the  Government. 
The  experience  of  every  day  confirms  these  sentiments.  Men  who  act  from 
such  motives  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by  trifling  obstacles,  nor  awed  by 
any  dangers.  They  know  the  limit  of  constitutional  opposition — up  to 
that  limit,  at  their  own  discretion,  will  they  walk,  and  walk  fearlessly.  If 
they  should  find,  in  the  history  of  their  country,  a  precedent  for  going 
over,  I  trust  they  will  not  follow  it.  Tliey  are  not  of  a  school  in  which  in- 
surrection is  taught  as  a  virtue.  They  will  not  seek  promotion  through 
the  paths  of  sedition,  nor  qualify  themselves  to  serve  their  country  in  any 
of  the  higher  departments  of  its  Government  by  making  rebellion  the  first 
element  in  their  political  science. 

*^  Important  as  I  deem  it  to  discuss,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the  policy 
of  the  measures  at  present  jTursued,  it  is  still  more  important  to  maintain 
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the  right  of  such  discussion  in  its  fuU  and  just  extent.    Sentiments  lately 
BpruDg  np,  and  now  growing  fashionable,  make  it  necessary  to  be  explicit 
on  this  point.    The  more  I  perceive  a  disposition  to  check  the  freedom  of 
inquiry  by  extravagant  and  unconstitutional  pretences,  the  firmer  shall  b€ 
the  tone  in  which  I  shall  assert  and  the  freer  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
exercise  it.    It  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  this  people  to 
canvass  public  measures  and  the  merits  of  public  men.    It  is  a  ^  home-bred 
right,'  a  fir^ide  privilege.     It  has  ever  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cot- 
tage, and  cabin  in  the  nation.    It  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  controversy.    It 
is  as  undoubted  as  the  right  of  breathing  the  air,  or  walking  on  the  earth. 
Belonging  to  private  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty ;  and 
it  is  the  last  duty  which  those  whose  representative  I  am  shall  find  me  to 
abandon.    Aiming  at  all  times  to  be  courteous  and  temperate  in  its  use, 
except  when  the  right  itself  shall  be  questioned,  I  shall  then  carry  it  to  its 
extent.    I  shall  then  place  myself  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  my  right, 
uid  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would  move  me  from  my  ground.    This 
high  constitutional  privilege  I  shall  defend  and  exercise  within  this  House 
Mid  without  this  House,  and  in  all  places,  in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  at  all  times." 

Passing,  then,  to  the  futility  of  all  projects  for  the  conquest 
of  the  neighboring  British  provinces,  he  proceeded  to  the 
connection  between  the  avowed  object  of  the  war — the  defence 
of  our  maritime  rights — and  the  great  purpose  for  which  the 
Government  had  been  created,  the  protection  and  encour- 
agement of  commerce.  This  purpose,  he  argued,  is  defeated  by 
every  measure  of  embargo  and  restriction,  and  can  be  answered 
in  a  time  of  war  only  by  coping  with  the  enemy  on  the  ocean. 
The  speech  was  closed  with  an  impressive  appeal  to  the  House 
for  a  change  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  an 
e^^licit  declaration  of  his  own  purpose  to  support  measures 
^hich  he  could  approve,  and  such  measures  only  : 

"The  faith  of  this  nation  is  pledged  to  its  commerce,  formally  and 
■olemnly.  I  call  upon  you  to  redeem  that  pledge,  not  by  sacrificing  while 
you  profess  to  regard  it,  but  by  unshackling  it,  and  protecting  it,  and 
fostering  it,  according  to  your  ability,  and  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
those  who  have  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  Government.  In  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  the  Constitution  had  its  growth ;  in  the  extinction 
of  that  commerce  it  will  find  its  grave.  I  use  not  the  tone  of  intimidation 
or  menace,  but  I  forewarn  you  of  consequences.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that,  in  my  place,  this  day,  and  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty,  I  cou- 
W  you  to  alter  your  course.  I  urge  to  you  the  language  of  entreaty.  I 
beseech  you  by  the  best  hopes  of  your  country's  prosperity,  by  your  regartl 
for  the  preservation  of  her  Government  and  her  Union,  by  your  own  ambi- 
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tion,  as  honorable  men,  of  leading  hereafter  in  the  oonaoilt  of  n  great  and 
growing  empire ;  I  conjure  you,  by  every  motiye  whidi  can  be  addreaaed 
to  the  mind,  that  yon  abandon  your  system  of  restrictions— that  yon 
abandon  it  at  once,  and  forever.  • 

"  The  humble  aid  which  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  render  to  meas- 
ures of  Goyemment  shall  be  given  cheerftilly,  if  Government  will  puisne 
measures  which  I  can  oonadentiously  support    Badly  as  I  think  of  the 
original  grounds  of  the  war,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  conducted,  if,  even  now,  fidling  in  an  honest  and  sincere 
attempt  to  procure  just  and  honorable  peace,  it  will  return  to  measures  of 
defence  and  protection,  such  aa  reason  and  coiSunon  aeose  and  the  public 
opinion  all  call  for,  my  vote  shall  not  be  withholden  from  the  means.  Give 
up  your  futile  projects  of  invasion.    Extinguish  the  fires  that  blase  on 
your  inland  frontier.    Establish  perfect  safety  and  defence  there  by  ade* 
quatc  force.     Let  every  man  that  sleeps  on  your  soU  sleep  in  secniitj. 
Stop  the  blood  that  flows  from  the  veins  of  unarmed  yeomanry  and 
women  and  children.    Give  to  the  living  time  to  bniy  and  lament  their 
dead  in  the  quietness  of  private  sorrow.     Having  performed  this  work 
of  beneficence  and  mercy  on  your  inland  border,  turn,  and  look  with  the 
eye  of  justice  and  compassion  on  your  vast  population  along  the  coast 
Unclinch  the  iron  grasp  of  your  Embargo.    Take  measures  fbr  that  end 
before  another  suu  sets  upon  you.    With  all  the  war  of  the  enemy  on 
your  commerce,  if  you  would  cease  to  war  on  it  yourselves,  you  would 
still  have  some  commerce.    That  commerce  would  give  you  some  revenue. 
Apply  that  revenue  to  the  augmentation  of  your  navy.    That  navy  will, 
in  turn,  protect  your  commerce.    Let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  not  one 
ship  of  force,  built  by  your  hands,  yet  floats  upon  the  ocean.    Turn  the 
current  of  your  efforts  into  the  channel  which  national  sentiment  has 
already  worn  broad  and  deep  to  receive  it.    A  naval  force,  competent  to 
defend  your  coast  against  considerable  armaments,  to  convoy  your  trade, 
and  perhaps  raise  the  blockade  of  your  rivers,  is  not  a  chimera.    It  may  be 
realized.    If,  then,  the  war  must  bo  continued,  go  to  the  ocean.    If  yon 
are  seriously  contending  for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theatre  where 
alone  those  rights  can  be  defended.    Tliither  every  indication  of  your  for- 
tune points  you.    There  the  united  wishes  and  exertions  of  the  nation 
will  go  with  you.     Even  our  party  divisions,  acrimonious  as  they  are, 
cease  at  the  water's  edge.    They  are  lost  in  attachment  to  national  char- 
acter on  the  element  where  that  character  is  made  respectable.    In  pro- 
tecting naval  interests  by  naval  means,  you  will  arm  yourselves  with  the 
whole  power  of  national  sentiment,  and  may  conmiand  the  whole  abun- 
dance of  the  national  resources.    In  time  you  may  enable  yourselves  to 
redress  injuries  in  the  place  where  they  may  be  offered;  and,  if  need  be, 
to  accompany  your  own  flag  throughout  the  world  with  the  protection 
of  your  own  cannon." 

In  thus  calliug  upon  the  Administration  to  abandon  the 
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Bystem  of  commercial  restrictions,  and  to  go  to  tlie  ocean  as  the 
proper  theatre  of  the  war,  Mr.  Webster  made  it  manifest  that 
no  half-way  measures   could  receive  his  support.     In  a  very 
short  time  the  Admmistration  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
a  proposition  to  modify  the  Embargo  ;  and  the  vote  given  upon 
it  by  Mr.  Webster  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fidelity 
and  consistency  with  which  he  always  adhered  to  his  convictions 
respecting  the  limits  of  constitutional  powers.    He  never  at  any 
time  in  his  life  believed  that  an  embargo,  unlimited  in  dura- 
tion, and  capable  of  being  removed  only  by  an  act  of  Congress 
assented  to  by  the  whole  legislative  power,  is  authorized  by  the 
Constitution.     The  existing  Embargo,  enacted  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1813,  was  not  exactly  of  this  character,  like  that  of 
1807;  but  it  embraced  the  whole  coasting  as  well  as  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.     The  consequence  was,  that 
there  could  be  no  commerce  by  water  between  different  States, 
or  between  different  ports  of  the  same  State.     In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  a  population   of  seven  thousand  persons,  on  the 
island  of  Nantucket,  were  in  great  extremities  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.     This  island,  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  three  miles  wide,  and  thirty  miles  from 
the  main-land,  afforded  no  fuel,  and  produced  scarcely  any  pro- 
^ions.     The  inhabitants  had  been  engaged  in  the  whale-fish- 
ery ever  since  its  first  settlement,  and  had  always  depended 
for  their  supplies  upon  the  nearest  towns  on  the  coast.     Thirty 
of  its  principal  citizens  were  now  in  the  town  of  New  Bedford, 
enable,  in  consequence  of  the  Embargo,  to  reach  their  families. 
This  perilous  state  of  things,  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that 
it  was  not  (although  it  should  have  been)  foreseen,  required 
special  relief.     A  bill  was  introduced  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
<Jent  to  grant  to  the  people  of  Nantucket  certain  privileges  of 
commerce  with  the  main-land  during  the  existence  of  the  Em- 
hailgo.    Mr.  Webster  voted  against  it,  because  he  considered 
that  part  of  the  Embargo  which  interdicted  the  coasting  trade 
as  nnconstitutional  and  void.    He  never  would  consent,  he  said, 
to  pass  any  law,  giving  to  our  citizens  a  privilege  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  Constitution,  and  of  which  they  coidd  not 
be  rightfully  divested.     Seven  other  members  voted  with  him 
apon  the  same  ground ;  all  the  other  members  voting  for  the  bill. 
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But,  before  the  end  of  the  eeesion,  and  in  lees  than  threo 
months  from  this  modification  of  the  Embazgo,  Mr.  Webster 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Administration  change  ita 
whole  course  on  this  subject,  and  of  taking  part  in  what  he 
styled  ^^  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  restrictiTe  system."  The 
Embargo  of  December,  1813,  had  been  passed  on  the  leootn- 
mendation  of  President  Madison,  upon  the  ground  that  sup- 
plies found  their  way  to  the  enemy  from  our  own  ports,  and 
that  British  productions  were  brought  into  the  United  States 
from  neutral  countries,  and  even  in  British  vessels  disguised  as 
neutrals.  But  the  experience  of  only  four  months  demonstrated 
the  entire  uselessness,  as  a  war  measure,  of  placing  onr  whole 
commerce  in  a  condition  of  paralysis,  and  also  demonstrated 
its  direct  effect  of  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue.  The 
President  now  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  Embargo*  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  led  for  the  Administration  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations, 
undertook  the  duty  of  explaining  the  reasons  for  this  change 
of  policy.  His  part  was  a  diflScult  one  to  perform ;  for  the 
opponents  of  the  Embargo  had  from  the  first,  and  as  often  as  it 
was  renewed,  pointed  out  the  consequences  which  had  always 
attended  it.  But  Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  in  his  task  with  great 
skill  and  address.  He  frankly  admitted  that,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, the  Embargo  was  originally  fitted  to  produce  an  eflfect  on 
the  conduct  of  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe  toward  our- 
selves, so  long  only  as  we  remained  actually  at  peace  with  them ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  when  we  went  to  war 
with  England.  This  admission  of  its  futility,  as  a  measture  of 
war,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  find,  in  the  condition  of 
things  in  Europe,  when  the  Embargo  was  laid,  and  in  the 
changes  which  had  since  taken  place  in  Europe,  both  a  justifi- 
cation for  laying  it,  and  a  reason  for  now  abandoning  it.  In 
order  to  find  the  former,  he  went  back  to  the  state  of  Europe 
in  1807,  when  we  first  began  the  restrictive  system  under  Mr. 
JeflFerson,  and  when,  all  the  European  powers  being  arrayed 
against  England,  there  was  no  nation  but  ourselves  interested 
in  the  support  or  defence  of  neutral  rights.  As  there  was  then 
no  prospect  of  producing  any  impression  by  it  on  neutral 
powers — ^there  being  no  neutrals — and  as  Great  Britain  might 
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be  made  to  feel  its  effects,  it  was,  he  argued,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting a  war  with  her,  a  wise  and  proper  measure.  Then, 
inserting  gracefully  the  admission  that,  as  a  war  measure,  the 
restrictive  system,  in  his  own  opinion,  might  have  been  aban- 
doned earlier,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  state  of  things  now 
existing  in  Europe,  in  which  there  were  many  nations  of  great 
power  in  a  neutral  condition,  or  acting  with  England  against 
France,  interested,  like  ourselves,  in  the  restoration  of  neutral 
rights,  with  whom  it  was  now  our  best  policy  to  open  com- 
raercial  intercourse.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  the  good-will  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who,  being  now  the  ally  of  England,  would  have  an  im- 
portant influence  in  inducing  her  to  bring  her  war  with 
US  to  a  termination,  in  which  our  objects,  of  reestablishing 
neutral  rights  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  would  be  accom- 
plished. 

There  are  few  specimens  of  parliamentary  tact,  on  the 
records  of  any  deliberative  assembly,  more  ingenious  than  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Embargo  of 
December,  1813.  But  he  forgot,  perhaps  he  wished  to  forget, 
that  it  was  the  Embargo  of  December,  1813,  which  he  was 
about  to  repeal.  He  forgot  that  the  very  assertion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, when  he  recommended  this  as  a  war  measure,  was,  that 
there  were  neutral  nations,  under  whose  flag  and  through 
whose  ports  an  indirect  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
ourselves  was  then  alleged  to  be  going  on,  which  weakened  us 
and  strengthened  her  as  belligerents,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  suppressed,  at  whatever  expense  to  those  neutral  nations. 
All  that  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  respecting  the  importance  of  concil- 
iating and  helping  the  nations  that  were  neutrals,  in  April,  1814, 
when  he  proposed  the  repeal,  was  true  and  sound ;  but  it  was 
just  as  true  and  sound  in  December,  1813,  when  this  Embargo 
was  laid.  Moreover,  Bonaparte  had  been  driven  out  of  Russia 
in  the  winter  of  1812-'13 ;  and  when  we  laid  this  particular 
Embargo  of  December,  1813,  putting  an  end  to  all  lawful  com- 
merce with  all  nations,  a  large  part  of  Northern  Europe  was 
preparing  to  combine  against  him,  and  their  territories  could 
no  longer  be  used  by  him  as  the  sphere  of  his  own  restrictive 
policy. 
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When,  therefore,  Mr.  Webster  rose  to  answer  Mr.  Oallioim. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  congratulate  his  fiiends  on 
the  approaching  triumph  of  tlieir  principles,  and  that  he  should 
claim  the  vote  about  to  be  given  as  a  high  tribute  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  opinions  and  the  consistency  of  their  conduct 
Accepting  the  issue  tendered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  going  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  restrictive  system  of  embargoes  and  non-inter- 
course, Mr.  Webster  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was  originally 
offered  to  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  kind  of  political  fidth ; 
to  be  believed  in,  but  not  examined ;  to  be  acted  upon,  and  not 
reasoned  about.  To  deliberate  on  it  was  to  doubt;  and  to 
doubt  was  heretical.  It  stood  upon  the  trust  reposed  in  its 
authors,  not  upon  any  merit  which  could  be  discovered  in 
itself.  It  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  kind  of  party  supers 
stition,  and,  as  such,  it  had  been  adhered  to,  as  a  measure  of 
war,  although  it  was  now  admitted  that  it  was  unfitted  for  such 
a  purpose. 

He  then  stated  with  much  force  the  fundamental  objection 
to  this  system  that  had  always  been  urged  against  it  by  its 
opponents,  that  its  measures  were  ruinous  to  ourselves,  that 
they  were  inoperative  on  others,  and  that  they  did  not  spring 
from  a  purely  American  policy.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the 
Continental  system  of  France,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  means  of 
cooperation  with  her  in  her  conflict  with  England.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Continental  system  of  restriction  followed 
immediately  on  the  subjugation  of  Prussia,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  Russia ;  *  and  our  Embargo  of  1807  came  in,  and  con- 
tributed all  that  we  could  contribute  to  make  that  system 
effectual.  It  was  now  clear  that  our  restrictive  policy  depended 
for  its  success  on  another  and  a  mightier  system.  Incapable 
itself  of  directly  producing  any  great  effect  on  the  interest  of 
England,  it  might  yet  contribute  to  that  end  by  its  cooperation 
with  her  European  enemy.  It  was  now  admitted  that  it  must 
fall,  because  great  changes  had  taken  place.  Those  changes, 
Mr.  Webster  said,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  over- 
throw of  French  power,  and  the  deliverance  of  nations  long 
oppressed  by  its  despotic  spirit.    How  unnatural,  he  continued, 

^  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Austcrlitz,    tory  enabled    Napoleon   to  extort  the 
December  2,  ]  805,  in  which  a  great  vie-    treaty  of  Presburg. 
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how  perverse,  how  radically  false  must  be  a  system  of  measures 
which  has  opposed  our  interests  to  the  general  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  reduced  us  to  that  miserable  condition  that,  unless  we 
would  wish  to  see  our  ovra  Government  disconcerted,  and  its 
hopes  disappointed,  we  must  rejoice,  not  in  the  general  liberty 
and  prosperity  of  nations,  but  in  the  progress  of  successful 
usurpation  1  *  Even  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
Government  with  which  this  system  was  uniting  us,  it  was,  in 
its  own  nature,  radically  wrong  and  reprehensible ;  for  it  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  diminish  our  own  independence  and  self- 
respect,  and  to  make  us  rely  on  the  eiforts  and  success  of  others 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  own  rights.  If  it  had  been  seen,  at 
its  first  introduction,  as  was  now  impliedly  admitted,  that  it 
depended  for  its  success  on  the  condition  of  European  politics, 
that  it  owed  its  support  to  the  continuance  of  French  power 
^ver  the  Continent,  and  that,  with  any  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  that  power,  it  would  become  futile  and  contempt- 
ible—the  people  of  this  country,  he  declared,  from  a  senti- 
ment of  national  independence,  would  have  rejected  it  with 
ficorn. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  motives  with  which  our 

'^trictive  system  was  originally  adopted,  it  must  be  allowed, 

*  think,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  laid  open  the  ground  for  this  re- 

^rt,  and  that  Mr.  Webster  assigned  the  true  character  to  its 

^^dencies  and  the  true  objections  to  it  that  had  always  existed. 

^^Wn  to  the  latest  moment,  it  had  constantly  been  maintained 

by  the  supporters  of  the  present  and  the  preceding  Administra- 

^^Tx^  that  the  continuance  of  this  system  did  not  depend  on 

^^^xits  in  Europe ;  that  to  refer  to  them  was  uncharitable  and 

^^Just;  and  that  the  system  must  be  adhered  to,  now  that  we 

wer^  at  war.     "  But  now,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  in  a  moment, 

^^  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  system  is  dissolved ;  and 

*tt  its  crowds  of  laws  and  supplements,  and  its  garniture  of 

'  In  that  heroic  address,  issued  by  the  nation  which,  after  having  patiently 

^^  Bmperor  Alexander  to  his  people,  endured  all  the  evils  of  war,  shall  sue- 

miuiOQncIng  the  capture  of  Moscow  by  the  ceed,  by  the  force  of  courage  and  virtue, 

French,  there  was  a  prophetic  sentiment  not  only  in  reconquering  its  own  rights, 

wiuch  foretold  the  deliverance  of  Europe  but  in  extending  the  blessings  of  free- 

tbroQgh  the  sufferings  of  Russia :   "  In  dom  to  other  states ;  and  even  to  those 

i^^  present  miserable  state  of  the  human  who  have  been  made  the  unwilling  in- 

rflce,"  said  the  Czar,  **  what  glory  awaits  struments  of  attempting  its  subjection  !  '* 

10 
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meseagefl,  reports,  and  ie«>latioa.of  pdblie.bodi»,«e  tmoUii^ 

undistingaiBhed  into  a  common  graii6."  , 

This  animated  bat  perfectly  courteous  diaenfldon  was  ooii- 
tiimed  by  a  reply  firom  Mr.  Calhoun  and  a  rqoinder  froiki-]£r, 
Webster,  the  former  contending  that  the  war  and  thexertrietiTa 
system  were  both  means  to  the  same  end— the  coercioii  of  Eng* 
land  into  a  disposition  to  respect  the  ri^ts  of  neutrals ;  that 
whether  one  or  the  other  was  to  be  pursued  was  a  matter  of 
election,  to  be  decided  by  a  sound  discretion.  He  repelled  the 
idea  that  the  House  or  the  Gbvemment  had  cooperated  in  the 
views  of  France,  and  trusted  that  Mr.  Webster  would  believe 
that,  as  honorable  men,  his  opponents  meant  to  stand  on  Amer- 
ican ground.  Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  had  made  no  ohservar 
tions  respecting  motives ;  that  he  had  pointed  out  the  neoessary 
tendencies  of  the  system ;  that  we  should  have  an^rted  our 
rights  by  our  own  strength,  and  not,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  great  object,  have  resorted  to  a  course  of  .measures 
dependent  for  their  success  on  foreign  events,  which  had  made 
our  policy  so  vacillating  that  our  statutes  "  frowned  at  each 
other  on  the  record  in  the  most  positive  spirit  of  contradiction.*' 

The  bill  for  repealing  the  Embargo  and  the  Non-Intercourse 
Acts  was  then  passed  by  a  very  large  majority.* 

This  debate  was  also  marked  by  an  interesting  feature  that 
exhibits  the  then  relative  positions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  subject  of  protection  to  domestic  manufactures. 
The  tariff  that  was  at  that  time  in  operation  as  a  war  tariff  was 
a  system  of  double  duties ;  the  duties  having  been  raised  to  twice 
their  former  standard  for  the  sake  of  more  revenue.  But,  as 
they  were  arranged,  they  had  no  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  manufactures.  The  Embargo  and  Kon- 
Intercourse  laws,  however,  had  of  course  operated  as  a  system 
of  very  efficient  protection ;  and,  now  that  they  were  to  be  I'e- 
pealed,  great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  that  repeal  on 
our  manufactures.  On  the  day  previous  to  this  debate  on  the 
restrictive  system,  the  House  had  adopted  a  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  Congress,  at  its  next 
session,  a  general  tariff  of  duties,  conformably  to  what  might 
then  be  the  situation  of  the  general  and  local  interests  of  tlie 

>  April  7,  1814. 
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United  States.  In  his  speech  introducing  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
Embargo,  Mr.  Calhoun  haB  said,  in  reference  to  the  fears  of  the 
manufacturing  interests,  that  this  resolution  was  a  strong  pledge 
that  the  House  would  not  suflFer  the  manufactm^ers  to  be  unpro- 
tected ip  case  of  a  repeal  of  the  restrictive  system ;  and  that  he 
liimself  hoped  that  at  all  times  and  under  every  policy  they 
would  be  protected  with  due  care.  Mr,  Webster,  in  reply  to 
tliis,  said  that  with  respect  to  manufactures  it  was  necessary  to 
speak  with  some  precision.  He  was  not  their  enemy ;  he  was 
their  friend,  but  he  was  not  for  rearing  them,  or  any  other  in- 
terest, in  hot-beds.  He  would  not  legislate  precipitately,  even 
in  favor  of  them ;  above  all,  he  would  not  profess  intentions  in 
relation  to  them  which  he  did  not  purpose  to  execute.  He  felt 
110  desire  to  push  capital  into  extensive  manufactures  faster 
than  the  general  progress  of  our  wealth  and  population  propels 
it.  After  adding  some  general  remarks  on  the  character  and 
effects  of  great  manufacturing  towns,  as  contrasted  with  the  in- 
fluences of  agricultural  pursuits,  he  closed  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  follows : 

"  I  have  made  these  remarks,  sir,  not  because  I  perceive  any  immediate 
^ger  of  carrying  our  manufactures  to  an  extensive  height,  but  for  the 
Purpose  of  guarding  and  limiting  my  opinions,  and  of  checking,  perhaps, 
» little  the  high-wrought  hopes  of  some  who  seem  to  look  to  our  present 
^i^t  establishments  for  *  more  than  their  nature  or  their  state  can  bear.' 
It  is  the  true  policy  of  government  to  suffer  the  different  pursuits  of  society 
to  take  their  own  course,  and  not  to  give  excessive  boupties  or  encourage- 
Dients  to  one  over  another.  This,  also,  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  not,  in  ray  opinion,  conferred  on  the  Government  the  power 
of  changing  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  different  States  and  sections, 
^d  oi  forcing  them  into  other  employments.  It  cannot  prohibit  com- 
^Jcrce  any  more  than  agriculture,  nor  manufactures  any  more  than  com- 
°*crce.  It  owes  protection  to  all.  I  rejoice  that  commerce  is  once  more 
pcnnitted  to  exist ;  that  its  remnant,  as  far  as  this  unblessed  war  \N'ill 
*liow,  may  yet  again  visit  the  seas,  before  it  is  quite  forgotten  that  we 
h*ve  been  a  commercial  people.  I  shall  rejoice  still  further  when  I  see 
the  Goyemment  pursue  an  independent,  permanent,  and  steady  system  of 
national  politics;  when  it  shall  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  rights  and  the 
wdiess  of  wrongs  on  the  strength  and  resources  of  our  own  country,  and 
brcak  off  all  measures  which  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  connect  us  with  the 
fortunes  of  a  foreign  power." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  was  said  in  1814, 
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when  no  ^^  hot-bed "  Bystem  had  been,  if  sach  was  afterward, 
resorted  to.  • 

This  session  of  Congress  ended  on  the  18th  of  April,  1814^ 
It  was  during  this  winter  that  Mr.  Webster  began  that  long 
course  of  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
which  was  seldom  entirely  interrupted  from  that  time  forward, 
although  there  came  to  be  periods  when  his  public  and  official 
duties  obliged  him  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  respect  to  his  pro- 
fessional emoluments.  At  this  period  the  court  comm^iced  its 
sessions  in  the  month  of  February.  Its  term  in  the  present 
year  was  closed  about  the  middle  of  March.  -  Mr.  Webster  waa 
employed  in  several  prize  cases,  none  of  which,  however,  in- 
volved  very  important  questions.*  We  get  the  following  item 
of  interest  from  his  correspondence  with  his  brother :  ''  There  is 
no  man  in  the  court  that  strikes  me  like  ManJialL  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  of  whose  intellect  I  had  a  higher  opinion."  * 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  Mr.  Webster  i^ent  with  a 
few  other  gentlemen  to  dine  with  Judge  Washington,  at  Mount 
Vernon.* 

1  dyrresjxmdenee^  i.,  244.  gross.     He  became  a  member  of  the 

'  For  some  very  interesting  descrip-  court  in  1811. 
tions  of  the  other  judges  of  that  time,  as  '  Letter  to  E.  Webster. — {Cormpond- 

well  as  of  the  Chief  Justice,  see  the  let-  enct^  i.,  244.)    There  is  an  error  in  the 

ters  of  Judge  Storj,  given  in  his  life  bj  date  of  this  letter  in  the  printed  copy, 

his  son,  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  vol.  i.,  pp.  It  should  be  March  29,  1814,  instead  of 

166,  et  seq.    These  letters  were  written  May.    Mr.  Webster  was  not  in  Wash- 

before  Judge  Story  was  on  the  bench,  ington  after  the  end  of  the  session  of 

and  while  he  was  a  member  of  Con-  Congress. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
1814-1815. 

EXT&AORDINABY  SESSION  OF  CONOEES8 — ^BUBNING  OF  THE  CAPnoi, 
BY  THE  ENGLISH PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS — ^THE  HAKTFORD  CON- 
VENTION— A  LAND  TAX CONSCBLPTION — ATTEMIT  TO  CREATE  A 

NATIONAL  BANE. 

THE  Thirteenth  Congress  was  assembled  by  proclamation 
of  the  President  in  an  extraordinary  session,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1814.  Grave  events  had  occurred.  In  the  pre- 
ceding Angust,  the  enemy  had  landed  a  force  fifty  miles  below 
Washington,  which  marched  to  the  city,  burned  the  capitol, 
the  Prewdent's  house,  and  some  of  the  other  public  build- 
ings, and  then  retired.  The  President's  message,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  took  notice  of  this  "  destruction  of  public 
edifices,  protected,  as  monuments  of  the  arts,  by  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare ; "  and,  repelling  the  idea  that  any  disgrace 
30uld  attach  to  ourselves  from  this  occurrence,  it  proceeded  to 
recapitulate  the  successes  which  we  had  met  with  elsewhere. 
Adverting  to  the  great  numbers  of  the  militia  that  had  neces- 
sarily been  called  into  the  field,  the  message  recommended  an 
increase  of  the  regular  army  and  a  classification  of  the  militia 
for  active  service.  Adverting  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  it 
called  for  pecuniary  supplies  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
extent  and  character  which  the  war  had  assumed. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  war  had  been  somewhat 
changed  since  the  last  adjournment  of  Congress.  An  offer  of 
mediation  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  made  in  March,  1813,  had 
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been  accepted  by  our  OoTenunent,  andeonmuBioiien  Lad  beoB 
sent  to  Europe  to  await  the  result  of  this  propoeaL  The  Brit- 
bh  Government  declined  the  mediation,  and  proposed  to  treat 
directly  with  the  United  States.  Aooordingly,  in  Jannaiy, 
mU}j  a  new  commission  was  sent  to  onr  plenipotentiarieBy  who 
were  then  at  Gottenbnig.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Angnst, 
that  the  British  and  American  commission's  met,  at  Ghent; 
and  when  the  session  of  Congress  began  in  September,  the  nego* 
tiation  was  in  progress,  bnt  with  little  prospect  of  a  sneoesBfhl 
result.  The  measures  of  the  session,  therefofe,  related  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war — or,  as  must  be  the  case  with 
nearly  all  measures  in  a  time  of  war,  they  related  ditectlj  or 
indirectly  to  the  procurement  of  men  and  money. 

Mr.  Webster's  policy  was  a  policy  of  watchfUnesa,  He  was 
a  member  of  the  opposition,  bnt  an  independent  one.  Although 
classed  with  the  Federal  party  and  generally  acting  with  it,  he 
was  bound  by  no  party  trammels.  He  was  totally  nneonneeted 
with  any  measures  of  the  Xew-England  Fedendists,  which, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  were  then  and  have  sinoe  been 
regarded  as  objectionable.  He  left  his  home  for  this  session  of 
Congress  l>efore  the  famous  '•  Hartford  Convention  "  was  talked 
of  or  contemplated/     When  he  heard  afterward  that  such  a 

'  For  the  benefit  of  readers  not  fa-  lieve  that  they  were  a  knot  of   trti- 

rniliar  with  our  political  history,  to  whom  tors.     They  were,  in  truth,  some  of  the 

the  name  of  the  "  Hartford  Convention  "  most  eminent  and  virtuous  citizens  of 

will,  of  itself,  carry  no  meaning,  it  may  Xew  England,  whose  error  consisted  in 

be  well  to  explain  that  this  was  an  as-  holding  a  meeting  of  prominent  and  im- 

Hembly  of  delegates  from  some  of  the  portant  men,  in  a  time  of  war,  to  delib- 

New-Kngland  States,  which  met  at  Hart-  erate  secnttly  on  public  afikirs,  when  the 

ford,  in  Connecticut,  in   the  winter  of  administration  of  the  Government 


1H14-'15,  and  i^at  with  closed  doors.     It  iu   the    hands    of    the  opposite  partr. 

was  compoHcil  of  nnju  of  very  high  per-  Under  such   circumstances,  they  ooafd 

Konal  chanicters,  belonging  to  the  Fed-  not  *'  escape  calumny." 
cral   party.      It  was   then   liclieved   by  At  different  times  in  Mr. Webstcr^s  life 

their  i)olitical  opponents  that  their  meet-  elTtjrts  were  made,  by  persons  unfHcndlv 

ing  had  u  treasonable  object,  namely,  to  to  him,  to  connect  him  in  some  way  with 

withdraw  the  New-England  States  from  this  assembly.     Among  these  elTorts,  it 

the  Union,  on  account  of  the  war  with  api»ears  that^  about  the  year   1S35,  it 

(ireat  Biitain.     This  purpose  has  been  was  rumored  that  a  Mr.  GJbamberlin,  of 

denied,    nnd    explanations    have    been  New  Hampshire,  had  receiTed  a  letter 

made;    but  the    supposed   treasonable  from  Mr.  Webster,  approving.of  the  Hart, 

character  of  the  meeting  has  passed  into  ford  Convention.     Mr.  Chamberlin  had 

a  kind  of  popular  maxim.    Although  Mr.  died ;  but  his  papers  were  searched,  and 

Webster  had  no  connection  with  it,  and,  the  letter,  or  a  letter,  was  found,  and 

in  fact,  disapprove<l  of  it,  he  never  at  brought  to  the  city  of  New  York,  whert 

any  time   reganled  it  as    seditious  or  a  caucus  was  held  over  it.    Bat,  ai  i| 

treasonable.     He   knew  the  chief  per.  did  not  contain  any  mention  of  the  Hart 

sons  who  composed  it  too  well  to  be-  ford  Convention,  it  was  not  pnbliahed 
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meeting  was  proposed,  he  advised  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp 
shire  not  to  appoint  delegates  to  it.  The  State  was,  in  fact,  not 
represented,  as  a  State,  in  that  convention ;  although  two  of 
the  counties  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  a  hundred  miles  from  Mr, 
Webster's  residence,  sent  members  to  it.  Mr.  Webster  had  no 
connection  with  it  whatever.  This  will  account  for  a  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Ticknor's  MS.  "  Recol- 
lections "  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  gives  some  interesting  sketches 
of  his  position  and  occupations  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress: 

''In  January  and  February,  1815, 1  passed  some  time  at  Washington. 
I  lived  at  Crawford's  Hotel,  in  Georgetown,  which  was  then  a  sort  of  head- 
^nartere  of  the  Federal  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Gore, 
niembeiB  of  the  Senate,  lived  there  with  their  wives,  in  a  kind  of  state  now 
^Diknown ;  each  of  them  keeping  a  coach-and-four,  and  driving  every  mom- 
u^  to  the  humble  chamber  in  which  the  Senate  then  met  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  capitol  by  the  British.  At  the  same  hotel  lived 
^.  Mason,  Mr.  Webster,  and  several  other  distinguished  Federal  members 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  then  been  in  Congress  only  a  little 
n^ore  than  two  years,  was  already  among  its  foremost  men,  and  stood  with 
Gaston  and  Hanson  to  lead  the  opposition  in  debate,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Wer  House.  Most  of  the  Federal  members  at  that  time  had  ceased  to 
^t  at  the  President's  house,  Mr.  Webster,  however,  thought  it  proper 
to  continue  to  do  so,  and  then  and  always  maintained  friendly  relations 
^th  Mr.  Madison,  and  spoke  of  him  with  respect.  His  society  was  much 
sought    His  relations  with  Mr.  Gore,  dating  from  the  period  of  his  study- 

• 

"^  the  law,  and  his  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Mason,  never  at  any 
moment  interrupted  or  disturbed,  made  liim  a  most  welcome  member  of 
that  brilliant  circle,  which  generally  met  in  the  evening  in  the  private  par- 
lor belonging  to  Mrs.  King  and  Mrs.  Gore,  which  was  rather  an  elegant 
^wing-room,  for  the  time. 

"As  I  had  passed  two  days  at  Hartford,  in  the  same  private  quarters 
with  Mr,  Cabot,  Mr.  Otis,  and  several  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  then  in  session,  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Mason 
^'Pccially,  were  very  curious  to  learn  from  me  any  thing  that  I  might  know 
'^specting  that  remarkable  body.  But  I  had  no  information  to  give  them. 
I  ^a«  travelling  with  Mr.  S.  G.  Perkins,  and  for  that  reason  alone  lived 

These  facta  were   afterward  communi-  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Mr.  Web- 

c»N  to  Mr.  Webster  by  a  political  op-  ster's  and  Mr.  Mason's  entire  ignorance 

ponent     Such  was  always  the  fate  of  of  what  was  going  on  at  Hartford,  is  new 

attempts  to  identify  him  with  that  meet-  and  striking.    As  I  shall  not  again  allude 

fa'f'     The  impossibility  of  his   having  to  this  topic,  I  may  here  refer  the  reader 

been  connected  with  it,  and  his  dis-  to  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 

approbation   of   it,   are    stated    in    his  Ha}Tic(iror^-«,iii.,  314, 316),  for  his  views 

Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  11, 184.    The  respecting  the  Hartford  Convention. 
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with  Mr.  Cabot  and  his  friends,  who  commimktiad  none  of  flieir  tecrsU 
to  either  of  us.  Mr.  Gore,  and  more  eapedally  Mr.  Muon  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster, expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  meeting  of  the  oonTentioa, 
and  more  particularly  that  they  received  no  information  by  correspond- 
ence from  its  members.  They  gave  this  as  a  reason  for  asking  iuformatiop 
concerning  it,  from  me.  ' 

^^  Mr.  Webster^s  room  was  next  to  Mr.  Mason^s.  They  dined  at  a  ooo- 
gressional  mess  in  the  same  house.  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  King  and  their 
ladies  had  a  private  table  together,  to  which  they  often  invited  friends. 
I  heard  Mr.  Webster  several  times  in  the  House,  not  in  fbrmal  speedies, 
but  in  that  very  deliberate  conversational  manner,  and  with  the  peculiar 
exactness  of  phraseology,  which  marked  him  as  a  pnblio  debater  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  did  not  fidl  then,  any  more  than  afterward,  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  House.  The  sulgects  on  which  he  wpoikB  xelatod 
to  the  common  course  of  business,  and  were  not  exciting  or  particniaily  in- 
teresting. I  dined  repeatedly  at  the  congressional  mess,  of  which  he 
one.  I  met  him  at  Mr.  (3k>re*s  table  and  elsewhere.  In  the  mess  he 
very  amusing,  talking  gayly,  and  as  if  no  care  rested  upon  him.  Eveiy- 
where  he  was  liked  as  a  social  companion. 

^^  He  was  at  thb  time  much  occupied  with  the  study  of  Tinglith  politics. 
Volumes  of  the  *  Annual  Register,'  and  the '  Parliamentary  Debates,'  covered 
his  table ;  and  while  I  was  in  Washington  he  read  through  Brougham's 
*  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,'  parts  of  which  he  praised  to 
me,  while  with  other  portions  he  was  much  dissatisfied.  When  convers- 
ing with  the  other  members  with  v/hom  I  constantly  saw  him,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  know  more  about  the  details  of  business  before  the  House  than 
any  of  them.  I  mean  that  he  appeared  to  know  more  what  was  to  come 
up  next,  or  soon,  facts  which  I  was  anxious  to  learn.'* 

In  the  first  debate  of  a  general  character  in  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster took  any  part  at  this  session,  his  position  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Administration  and  its  policy  was  defined  with  bo  much 
precision,  that  no  vote  or  action  of  his  was  likely  to  be,  as  in 
fact  none  was,  at  the  time,  misapprehended  or  misrepresented. 
A  proposition  came  before  the  House  at  an  early  period  in  the 
session  to  grant  a  new  land  tax  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  last 
one.  In  assigning  his  reasons  for  voting  against  it,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said  that  althougli  majorities  in  legislative  bodies  some- 
times believed  it  to  be  in  their  power  to  place  dissenting  mem- 
bers in  a  situation  in  which  their  conduct  would  be  liable  to 
unfavorable  construction,  there  was  rarely  any  serious  difSculty 
attending  such  occasions,  and  on  the  present  one  there  was.  no 
difficulty  at  all.    lie  did  not  feel  himself  under  any  necessity 
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either  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  taxes  through  the 
House,  or  of  taking  upon  himself  any  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  laying  them.  A  case  might  arise  in  which  it  would  be 
for  those  who  had  been  the  minority  to  say  whether  the  sup- 
plies should  be  granted  or  withheld.  This  was  not  such  a  case ; 
it  was  certain  that  the  taxes  would  be  granted ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  he  had  not  the  power  of  withholding  supplies  until  a 
change  of  measures  in  carrying  on  the  war  could  be  compelled, 
he  did  not  think  it  fit,  by  adding  his  vote  to  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority, to  be  deemed  to  sanction  the  measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, through  a  voluntary  support  of  its  plans  of  finance. 
He  would  have  the  power  and  strength  of  the  nation  called 
forth  and  guided  by  diiferent  hands,  to  compel  England  to 
make  a  peace  that  would  be  honorable  and  fair.  But,  as  he 
could  not  have  this,  and  as  the  supplies  did  not  depend  upon  his 
vote,  he  held  himself  at  liberty  not  to  approve,  without  reason, 
the  course  that  was  pursued. 

At  the  time  when  he  so  voted  against  the  taxes,  the  Presi- 
dent had  recently  transmitted  to  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  negotiation  at  Ghent.  This  intelligence  did  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Webster  that  such  a  peace  was  demanded  on  our 
part  as  we  ought  to  demand,  or  that  England  meant  to  accede 
to  Buch  a  peace.*  He  did  not  consider  the  Administration  able 
to  carry  on  the  war  successfully,  and  did  not  choose  by  his  vote 
to  express  his  confidence  in  them.  He  thought  the  President 
ought  to  be  assisted  by  a  much  stronger  Cabinet ;  and,  looking 
at  the  actual  condition  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  he  believed 
that  different  measures  at  home  were  essential  to  the  procure- 
Bttcnt  of  a  peace  that  should  close  forever  all  existing  contro- 
versies. He  marked  out  his  course  respecting  the  taxes  accord- 
•ngly,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for  voting  against  them.  In 
doing  60,  he  acted  in  no  spirit  of  party ;  in  fact,  he  acted  quite 
M  independently  of  his  own  party  as  of  the  party  of  the  Ad- 
"J^atration,  for  most  of  the  Federal  members  voted  for  the 
taxes. 

As  a  question  of  political  ethics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
n  statesman,  in  such  governments  as  ours,  is  perfectly  entitled 
^^  give  effect  to  his  opinions  respecting  the  measures  of  an  ad 

*  Correspondence,  i.,  245. 
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ministration  by  voting  against  tasDee,  even  if  they  are  war  taxea. 
TIko  question  whether  such  a  Tote,  nnder  jncii  circninstanoeB| 
is  right,  is  totally  different  from  the  qnestioii  whether  it  will 
1)0  ]>o]niliir.  A  mere  politician'  will  he  Yerj  milikdy  to  vote 
fi^iiinst  war  taxes.  If  he  does  not,  the  reason  ia  patent  Ap- 
plying the  standard  of  popnlaiit j,  his  action  in  Todng  supplies 
its  right.  Applying  a  different  standard,  and  supposing  the 
opinions  avowed  to  be  honestly  held,  a  vote  against  war  taxes 
netnls  no  defence.  The  distinction  between  the  governing 
motives  involve:;^  the  whole  difference  between  a  politieian  and  a 
rttatesntan ;  although  all  the  members  of  an  opposition  who  vote 
tor  Kupplii's  to  carry  on  a  war  may  not  be  mere  jMditiciana,  and 
all  who  vote  against  them  may  not  be  statesmen.  Withzespect 
to  the  jiulgnient  to  be  formed  concerning  tiie  individnal,  if  he 
>N  as  a  |H'rs<Mi  of  sufficient  elevation  and  independence  of  ohar> 
ufttT  to  assume  the  risk  of  nnpopnlarity,  we  mnst  look  beyond 
that  to  hiiifher  and  larsrer  considerat]on& 

Among  the  measures  that  were  proposed  at  this  session  for 
ohtaining  nuMu  aplau  for  a  conscription  or  compnlaory  draft, 
that  was  mnoh  debated  in  Ivnh  Houses,  at  once  arrested  Mr. 
Wt^hsiorV  attention,  and  he  deteniiineii  to  resist  it  as  a  nsorpa* 
tion.  Tho  Sivn^arv  of  War,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  report  at  the 
hegimiing  of  tlio  Si^.v^n*  had  recommended  a  plan  for  a  forcible 
ilnuight  v»f  the  whole  frw  male  |v^puiation  of  the  United  States, 
luiwren  the  ag\*s  \»t*  oigh  uvn  and  lV»rty-five*  for  the  purpose  of 
iH^Muiiing  t!\o  tViTuiar  army.  The  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Smate,  av.vl  wV.ivJi  pa<^i\i  tliat  Inxly,  was  not  exactly  of 
this  vhai-ju'riT,  bur  it  was  a  plan  for  a  classification  of  the 
militia,  av^vl  for  a  svsrov.i  of  dnvttinir  individuals,  including 
niituMs,  fiN^m  t!\o  vv.rtln^v.t  e!a<M^  to  K*  lonneil  into  regiments 
i\\u\  brii^avlos,  I v:V.  p!a:i<  tv.voSwl  the  principles  of  conscrip- 
tion, tmvi  in  K^th  llou>is  the  d:>\'u><>ion  involved  the  qnestion 
\»f  the  o\*!istin:;ional  autc*.v^r::v  of  Oon^rress  either  to  till  the 
ivi^ular  avm\  in  tl^u  i'.uvU\  v^r  to  make  a  compulsory  draft 
of  iv.viivivhiiils  fi>^va  tl.o  ♦.uititU  of  the  Slates.  The  supporters 
v*f  tV.o  Av-.iuv/.i-^rvmiv^v.  iTv^v.orslly  a>s<^ne\l  these  powers  m  their 
fulli^t  o\totit ;  t:io  i'u''-5vrs  of  the  optx\>ition  denied  them. 
Mr.  NYi'K^torV  s;Ht\!;  ov.  t:i»s  >i;bjtvt  ha^^ot  been  preserved. 
It  was  u\  ule  vni  tlio  i^rV,  v»f  IXwnxli^  vl^li\  on  a  motion  to  in- 


^i 
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definitely  postpone  tlie  bill,  and  it  was  written  out  by  him  after- 
ward.    But  it  was  never  published,  and  the  manuscript  is  not 
now  to  be  found.     That  Mr.  Webster  regarded  both  of  these 
forms  of  conscription  as  entirely  unauthorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  apparent  from  his  correspondence,  from  the  arguments 
of  his  friends  in  each  of  the  two  Houses,  and  from  the  allusions 
to  Ixis  opinions  made  by  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.     Neither  of  the  two 
plans  ever  took  effect,  as  the  public  sentiment  entirely  accorded 
with  the  arguments  of  the  opposition.    In  1831,  Mr.  Webster 
refexred  with  some  apparent  satisfaction  to  his  agency  in  de- 
feating this  measure,  in  these  words :  "  I  had  a  hand,  with  Mr. 
Eppes  and  others,  in  overthrowing  Mr.  Monroe's  conscription 
in  1814."* 

A.  subject  to  which  great  political  interest  was  once  attached, 
an^d  one  on  which  Mr.  Webster  at  various  times  acted  a  very 
iiaportant  part — a  national  bank  and  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try-— ^now  claims  the  reader's  attention.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
for^, to  preface  the  narrative  of  what  took  place  at  this  session, 

^  MS.  letter  (see  also  the  printed  Cor-  vided  for  by  the  Constitution,  and  can 
fwpondence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  245-248).     This  reach  it  in  no  other  way.     On  this  sub- 
^oeation  of  the  constitutional  authority  ject,   the   speeches   of  Mr.  Mason,   Mr. 
0^  the  Federal  Government  to  demand  Gore,  and  Mr.  Daggett,  in  the  Senate; 
compulsory  military  service  of  the  citi-  and    of   Messrs.    Stockton,    Grosvenor, 
w^  of  the  States  was  discussed  with  Shcffey,  and  Cyrus  King,  in  the  House, 
gfeat  ability  by  the  opposition,  in  1814,  are    especially  valuable.      Mr.  Mason's 
^d  their  arguments  were  unanswered,  argument  was  the  most  important  one 
In  recent  times,  it  has  not  been   suf-  that  he  ever  made  on  a  constitutional 
ficiently  considered  that  the  exercise  of  question.    The  bill  was  indefinitely  post- 
8ich  a  power  displaces  the  authority  of  poned  in  the  Senate,  on  the  motion  of 
^6  States  over  their  militia,  and,  when  Mr.  Rufua  King,  December  28, 1814.    Of 
^wrcised  over  minors,  that  it  annihilates  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Webster  wrote,  on 
~^.  fights  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  the  9th  of  January :  "  Mr.  King  is  get- 
yich  are  exclusively  under  the  control  ting  a  good  deal  of  popularity  for  hav- 
°'  the  State.      In  1814,  the  most  emi-  ing  moved  the  postponement  of  Giles's 
nent  constitutional  lawyers  in  Congress,  bill ;   it  was  'accidental  and  unpremedi- 
<*°  the  opposition  side,  maintained  that  tatcd,  and  there  was  no  debate.     After 
the  federal  power  "  to  raise  armies  "  is,  we  passed  the  bill,  with  amendments,  it 
-!  the  necessary  effect  of  the  whole  con-  was   bandied   about  several  days  from 
"titutional  scheme  relating  to  the  mill-  House  to  House,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
t^  to  be  regarded  as  extending  only  to  agreeing  votes  relative   to   the  amcnd- 
the  raising  of  regular  armies  by  con-  ments.     Being  one  day  before  the  Sen- 
tracts  of  enlistment ;   that  the  citizen  ate,   and   it   being    known   that  public 
^*^  compulsory  military  service  to  his  sentiment  had   terrified    the  vehement 
State,  in  its  militU, ;  and  that  the  Fed-  Senators,  Mr.  King  made   the  motion, 
^r*!  Government  has  a  defined  power  of  Some  members  happened  to  be  out,  it 
i*U5hing  that  compulsory  service  through  was   immediately  put   and    carried."— 
the  organized  militia  of  the  States,  by  (Con'cspondencey  i.,  249.     See  further,  in 
calling  it  forth   on  the  occasions  pro-  the  Index,  verb.  "  conscription.") 
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by  quoting  a  part  of  a  memorandiim  vrittexi  by  him  in  1881, 
which  is  now  in  my  posBession*  It  explains  the  leading  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  b^an  and  ever  afterward  continned  to  act 
upon  this  subject : 

'^  One  of  the  first  things  which  engaged  my  attention,  after  I  had  b^ 
come  a  member  of  Congress,  was  the  coirency  of  the  oomitiy.  It  had  be- 
come greatly  deranged.  The  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  expired 
in  1811,  and  on  that  occurrence  a  great  mass  of  additicmal  banking  capital 
had  been  put  in  operation  in  the  several  States.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  most  of  the  State  banks  had  suspended  specie  payments.  This 
was  followed  by  the  greatest  irregularity  and  disorder  in  the  correney  of 
the  country.  Bank  paper  was  depreciated  on  a  scale  rapidly  descenaing 
from  North  to  South.  The  banks  of  Boston  paid  specie  on  demand,  and 
of  course  their  paper  was  equivalent  to  specie.  But  the  notes  of  the  New- 
York  banks  were  ten  per  centum  below  specie  value,  those  of  Philaddphia 
fifteen,  Baltimore  twenty,  and  Washing^n  twenty-five.  Taxes,  daties, 
and  debts  to  the  Government  were  everywhere  paid  in  the  biDs  of  the 
local  banks.  This  was  undoubtedly  all  against  law,  because  bank  notes 
were  not  money,  and  because,  so  far  as  respected  custom-house  duties, 
tlicrc  was  an  express  statute,  of  long  standing,  requiring  them  to  be  paid 
in  gold  and  silver  coin.  One  effect  of  this  monstrous  derangement  of  the 
currency  was  that,  in  some  quarters,  the  public  burdens  were  discharged 
at  ten,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  payment  than  in  other  quarters. 
Throughout  all  the  debates  on  the  bank  question,  I  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  object  of  restoring  the  currency,  as  a  matter  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance, without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  any  efiicient  sys- 
tem of  revenue  and  finance.  The  very  first  step  toward  such  a  system  is  to 
provide  a  safe  medium  of  payment.  I  opposed,  therefore,  to  the  fuU  ex- 
tent of  my  power,  every  project  for  a  bank  so  constituted  that  it  might  issue 
irredeemable  paper,  and  thus  drown  and  overwhelm  us  still  more  com- 
pletely in  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  paper  money.  I  would  agree  to 
nothing  but  a  specie-paying  bank." 

The  fii*st  Bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered  in  1791  for 
twenty  years,  had  given  rise  to  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Washington  on  the  question 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  create  such  an  institu- 
tion. Hamilton  was  its  principal  advocate,  and  Jefferson  its 
principal  opposer.  In  1811,  the  party  which  had  originally 
opposed  the  bank  defeated  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  In  1814 
-'15,  the  exigencies  of  the  Administration  strongly  demanded 
such  an  institution,  and  a  bill  to  create  one  was  introduced 
Congi'ess  was  at  that  time  divided  into  three  parties  on  this 
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Bnl>3  ect.  The  first  consisted  of  those  who  were  against  a  bank 
under  any  form.  The  number  of  these  persons  was  consider- 
able. They  belonged  generally  to  the  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. They  voted,  therefore,  for  the  bank,  or  rather  witli  its 
friexids,  on  all  preliminary  and  incidental  questions,  but  on  the 
final  passage  they  voted  against  the  bill.  Accordingly,  there 
was  always  a  body  of  members  who,  from  their  original  oppo- 
sition to  any  national  bank,  were  at  last  to  be  found  voting 
against  any  project  of  the  kind. 

Second,  there  was  a  party  among  the  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration who  were  in  favor  of  a  bank,  provided  it  should  be 
Bucli  a  one  as  they  thought  would  not  only  regulate  the  cur- 
rency and  facilitate  the  operations  of  Government,  but  would 
also  afibrd  present  and  important  aids  by  heavy  loans,  for  which 
piiT"pose  it  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying  its 
^^tes  in  specie.  This  party,  therefore,  was  in  favor  of  an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency. 

The  third  party  consisted  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
create  a  bank  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital,  compelled 
^'^ays  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  and  at  liberty  to  judge  for 
itself  when  it  would  and  when  it  would  not  make  loans  to  the 
Government.     With  these  Mr.  Webster  acted.* 

The  bill  to  incorporate  a  national  bank  was  first  introduced 

1^  the  Senate,  where  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  two  votes. 

-^  it  came  into  the  House,  it  was  a  bill  which  proposed  to  con- 

stitnte  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  of 

'^tich  four  millions  only  were  to  be  specie,  and  the  residue  to 

consist  of  Government  stocks,  then  much  depreciated.     Govern- 

^^nt  was  to  have  the  power  to  borrow  from  the  bank  thirty 

Alliens.     The  notes  of  all  banks  south  of  New  England  being 

fr<>in  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  specie  standard, 

specie  had  disappeared  fi*om  circulation.     On  the  notes  of  the 

P^posed  national  bank  specie  was  not  required  to  be  paid  until 

tne  last  payment  on  its  stock  had  been  completed ;  and  the 

Government  was  to  have  the  power  at  all  times  to  make  any 

""^gnlations  which  it  might  think  proper  in  regard  to  specie 

Payments.     As  such  a  bank,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of 

*  This  statement  of  the  condition  of    verbatim  from  Mr.  Webster's  own  memo- 
Parties  in  that  Congress  is  taken  almost    randum. 
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the  country,  could  BOt  go  into  opentioo,  if  it  pud  qpeote  oit  iti 
bills,  becaose  its  specie  would  be  drained  st  onoe ;  and  m  the 
Oovemment,  vben  it  bad  boirowed  thirty  nuDionfl  oi  its  p<^>er, 
must  protect  it  bj  continiiing  the  exemption  from  paying 
specie,  the  scheme  was  one  to  create  an  irredeemable  paper  <&^ 
eolation,  founded  on  depreciated  GJovenunent  stocfa.* 

The  discussion  on  this  bill  b^an  in  the  i^nae  on  the  Mb 
of  Becember  (1814),  and  was  contintied  widi  Tarions  intenvp* 
tione  nntil  the  24th,  when  it  was  reported  by  the  Cmnmittse 
of  the  Whole,  amended.  Hr.  Webster  bad  gone  to  Baltimove 
to  pass  Christmas.  He  was  sent  for  by  his  friends,  lode  to 
Washingion  on  horseback  in  the  night  of  Uonday,  the  96th, 
and  was  in  the  Hoose  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  STttL* 
On  the  29th,  the  biU  was  put  on  its  final  pusage,  and  ISx. 
Webster  bad  just  moved  its  reoommitment  witli  eertain  inBfanus 
tions,  when  the  Honse  adjonmed.  On  the  sarafl  ni^^t,  Me. 
Brent,  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  died.  Yet  so  great  waa  the 
anxiety  to  pass  this  bill,  that  the  Honse  when  it  aaeembled  on 
the  following  day,  altboogh  the  death  of  Mr.  Brent  was  an- 
nounced, refused  to  adjourn  until  a  message  came  from  the 
Senate  respecting  arrangements  for  the  ^neral,  when,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  No  business  was  transacted  until  Monday,  the  2d  of 
January.  Oil  that  day,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  speech  against 
the  bill,  on  his  motion  to  recommit  it  with  instructions. 

This  E}>eecb,  a  vigorous  exposition  of  the  bad  featares  of 
such  a  bank,  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's 
works,  and  it  is  therefore  not  needful  to  make  extracts  from  it. 
It.  prevented  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  for,  although  the  House  re- 
fused to  recommit  it,  and  came  to  a  direct  vote  on  the  question 
of  its  final  passage,  the  vote  stood  eighty-one  yeas,  to  eighty 
nays.  Amidst  profound  silence,  the  Speaker,  Langdon  Chevee, 
of  South  Carolina,  rose,  and,  after  stating  briefly  but  impres- 
sively his  reasons  for  voting  against  the  bill,  announced  that 
it  was  lost,  by  a  tie.     Mr.  Calhoun,  although  not  an  advocate 

<  A  bill  of  the  same  cbaracter  bad  came  beror«  the  Eouw  od  the  Oth  of 

b««n  rqjected  by  the  Ilouse  on  the  S8tb  December. 

of  November,     It  was  tfacn  introduced  *  The  distaoce  U  fort;  ntlM.    lie 

Into  tbe  Senate,  and,  barine  paaaed  that  went  on  honebaok  boetOM  ttw  rtedi 

bodj,  without  anj  TDaterial  alteration,  it  were  th«n  rer;  had. 
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for  this  particular  bill,  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  its  humiliating  condition  from  the 
want  of  resources  to  carry  on  the  _war.  He  felt,  however,  that 
lie  could  rely  on  Mr,  Webster's  willingness  to  give  the  Admin- 
istration a  proper  bank,  which  Mr,  Webster  had  repeatedly 
avowed  in  the  couree  of  this  discussion.  As  soon  as  the  vote 
was  announced,  he  walked  across  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Webster  stood,  and  holding  out  both  his  hands 
to  Mr,  Webster,  and  telling  him  that  he  should  rely  on  his 
assistance  in  preparing  a  new  bill,  burst  into  tears,  as  Mr,  Web- 
ster assured  him  the  assistance  should  not  be  withheld.*  The 
pledge  was  personally  redeemed ;  but  the  close  of  the  war, 
which  was  nearer  at  hand  than  was  then  known  to  either  of 
them,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  discussions  about  a  bank,  after 
some  farther  eflforts  had  been  made  to  create  one. 

These  eflbrts  followed  a  motion,  made  on  the  day  after  this 
bill  was  rejected,  to  reconsider  the  vote.  Mr.  Webster  voted 
against  the  reconsideration,  but  it  was  carried,  and  he  then 
voted  for  the  recommitment  of  the  bill  to  a  select  committee, 
^  order  to  have  it  altered.  The  new  bill,  reported  by  the 
select  committee  on  the  6th  of  January  (1815),  reduced  the  capi- 
ta to  thirty  millions,  made  many  important  changes  in  re- 
spect to  the  payments  of  the  capital,  and  struck  out.  the  pro- 
^sion  which  enabled  the  Government  to  borrow  thirty  millions 
from  the  bank,  with  its  accompanying  power  of  authorizing  a 
s^pension  of  specie  payments.  This  being  a  real  specie-pay- 
*Dg  bank,  Mr.  Webster  and  his  friends  voted  for  it,  and  it 
^^  passed  on  the  7th  of  January  by  a  very  large  majority. 
^r  some  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  which  was 
fii^y  reconciled,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
^  the  President,  who  returned  it  on  the  30th,  without  his  sig- 
nature, assigning  his  reasons.  The  grounds  of  the  "  veto  "  were 
cMefly  two :  first,  that  the  capital  of  the  bank,  in  respect  to  the 
^edia  in  which  it  was  to  be  paid,  was  not  well  compounded ; 
s^nd,  that,  being  obliged  to  pay  specie  on  its  bills,  it  could 
^ot  famish  a  circulating  medium  that  could  be  relied  on  during 
the  war,  nor  furnish  loans,  or  means  of  anticipating  the  rev- 

'  Mj  aothority  for  this  anecdote  is  Webster  himself,  and  made  a  record 
^^  Ticknor,  who  received  it  from  Mr.    of  it. 
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enue.  The  Senate  then  refosed  to  paflB  this  bill  over  tlie 
^^  veto,''  and  immediately  proposed  another,  which  was  in  sab- 
stance  like  the  bill  that  hadJbeen  first  rejected  in  tiie  House ; 
or  in  other  words,  it  was  a  bill  for  a  paper  bank.  On  this 
bill,  a  new  struggle  began  in  the  Honse  on  the  12th  of  Febm- 
ary,  and  it  was  mnch  pressed  and  hnrried.  Bat,  on  the  17th, 
news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  having  been  receiyed,  the  biU  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  Thus  ended  for  the  present  the  efforts 
of  the  Administration  to  obtain  a  national  bank.  On  the  8d 
of  March  (1815),  the  Thirteenth  Congress  expired. 

From  this  narrative  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
not  unwilling,  during  the  war,  to  afford  to  the  Administration 
a  national  bank,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  one  which  he 
thought  fit  to  be  created.  On  the  point  of  constitational  au- 
thority to  create  such  an  institution,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  differ 
from  President  Madison,  who,  in  his  '^  veto  "  message,  held  this 
question  to  be  precluded  by  repeated  acts  of  all  branches  of  the 
Government  and  a  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation. 
The  issue  between  Mr.  Webster  and  the  Administration,  there- 
fore, was  wholly  on  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  chiefly  on 
the  question  of  creating  a  paper  currency  not  redeemable  in 
specie.  Writing  to  his  brother,  after  the  loss  of  the  bill  which 
he  was  so  instrumental  in  defeating,  he  said :  "  A  himdred  of 
the  narrowest  chances  alone  saved  us  from  a  complete  paper- 
money  system,  in  such  a  form  as  was  calculated  and  intended 
to  transfer  the  odium  of  depreciation  from  the  Government  to 
the  bank."  *  Writing  after  the  President  had  reftised  to  sign 
the  subsequent  bill  for  which  he  voted,  he  said :  "  the  Presi- 
dent has  negatived  the  Bank  Bill.  So  all  our  labor  is  lost.  I 
hope  this  will  satisfy  our  friends,  that  it  was  not  a  bank  likely 
to  favor  the  Administration."  ■ 

This,  then,  must  be  considered  the  starting-point  of  all  Mr. 
Webster's  public  conduct  on  this  subject.  He  had  entered  Con- 
gress with  a  firm  opinion  that  a  paper  currency,  not  redeemable 
in  specie  on  demand,  is  a  source  of  incalculable  evil  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  Government.    He  did  not  believe  that  the 

1  Letter  to  E.  Webster,  January  22,  The  meaning  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  let. 

1814.  tcr  last  quoted,  was,  that  this  was  not  a 

*  Letter  to  the  same,  January  SO,  bank  likely  to  be  in  favor  with  the  Ad* 

1814.  —  (Correapandenee^  l,   260,    251.)  ministration,  or  to  suit  it 
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exigencies  of  war,  or  any  other  exigencies,  could  justify  sucli  a 
departure  from  all  the  sound  principles  of  finance ;  and  he  was 
especially  unwilling  to  create  a  national  institution  whose 
notes,  certain  to  be  depreciated,  were  to  be  received  by  the 
Government  in  payment  of  its  dues.  What  he  did,  and  with 
what  success,  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  re- 
spect, will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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IN  1831,  Mr.  "Webster  eaid  that  he  had  seen  no  such  Congrees 
for  talents  aa  the  Fourteenth.'  It  commenced  its  first  ses- 
sion in  December,  1815.  Mr.  Clay,  after  taking  part  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  had  returned  to  Congress, 
and  was  again  Speaker.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  also  been  reelected. 
The  celebrated  John  Kandolph,  of  Koanoke,  a  man  of  genius 
and  with  more  than  the  usual  eccentricities  of  genius,  was  again 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Pinkney,  then  the  first  lawyer  in  the  United 
States,  and  enjojing  by  far  the  largest  practice  at  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  member  of  this  Congrees  until  April, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  mission  to  Russia, 
Joseph  Hopkinson  and  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania;  Alex- 
ander C.  Hanson,  of  Marjland;  Daniel  Slieffey,  of  Virginia: 
Henry  Southard,  of  New  Jersey ;  William  Lowndes,  of  Soath 
Carolina ;  William  G-aston,  of  North  Carolina ;  John  McLean, 
of  Ohio ;  Samuel  R.  Betta,  of  New  York ;  John  Forsyth,  of 
Georgia ;  and  many  other  able  men  were  on  the  roll  of  a  Hooae 
which,  even  without  the  names  of  Clay,  Calhonn,  Randolph, 
Pinkney,  and  Webster,  would  have  been  accounted  no  ordinary 
assembly.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster,  on  opposite  sidee 
>  MS.  letter. 
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exercised  the  largest  influence  on  the  c<.uH  in  the  tidiness,  al- 
though Mr.  Kandolph  was  a  mnch  more  frequeht  Speaker  than 
either  of  them.    Mr.  Clay  participated  a  good  deal  in  the  dis- 
cussions, especially  in  Committees  of  the  Whole.    Mr.  Pinkney 
made  but  one  speech  while  he  was  a  member  of  this  House — a 
very  profound  one,  on  the  treaty  power,  in  reference  to  a  bill  to 
regulate  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  convention  of  July  3, 1815.* 
Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been  reelected  for  New  Hampshire, 
did  not  take  his  seat  until  the  7th  of  February  (1816),  although 
he  was  in  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  January  with  Mrs. 
Webster.     They  were  recalled  by  the  illness  of  their  little 
daughter  Grace,  who  had  been  left  with  some  friends  near 
Boston.     On  the  child's  recovery,  Mr.  Webster  returned  to 
Washington,  and  found  the  subject  of  a  national  bank  again 
before  Congress.     This  was  the  bill  which  incorporated  the  last 
bank  of  the  United  States  that  was  ever  created.    As  Mr.  Web- 
ster found  it  before  the  House,  it  was  a  bill  possessing  the  same 
objectionable  features  which  he  had  opposed  in  the  preceding 
Congress.     Having  already  quoted  from  a  memorandum  writ- 
ten by  him  in  1831,  in  explanation  of  his  course  on  the  former 
bill,  I  resort  to  the  same  paper  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  own 
words  in  reference  to  the  present  one : 

*^  On  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  present  bank,  I  op- 
posed its  proposed  amount  of  capital — fifty  millions — as  being  unneces- 
sarily large,  and  still  more  vehemently  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 

'  The.  strange  insolence  of  Mr.  Ran-  very  puerile  insults  for  the  mere  sake  of 
dolph — it  can  be  called  by  no  other  giving  annoyance.  Notwithstanding  he 
name — was  exercised  toward  Mr.  Pink-  boasted  himself  to  be  "  one  of  the  best 
ney  on  this  occasion,  by  commencing  shots  in  Virginia,"  it  is  probably  due  to 
his  reply  to  that  most  distinguished  the  conviction  of  his  partial  insanity, 
person  in  this  way :  **  I  give  up  to  the  among  those  of  his  contempomries  who 
gentleman  from  Maryland — I  am  told  he  admitted  the  practice  of  duelling,  that 
is  from  Maryland — those  fanciful  and  he  died  in  his  bed.  But  he  was  visited 
fine>spun  theories,'*  etc.  At  the  mo-  sometimes  with  deep  and  extreme  com- 
ment of  this  supercilious  affectation  of  punctions,  after  having  outraged  all  pro- 
ignorance  respecting  Mr.  Pinkney^s  rep-  priety,  which  made  him  break  out  in 
resentative  character,  he  stood  at  the  further  eccentricities,  that  were  often  as 
zenith  of  his  great  fame  as  a  lawyer,  touching  as  his  previous  conduct  had 
had  been  Attorney-General  of  the  United  been  provoking.---(See  the  account  of 
States,  and  minister  to  Great  Britain,  his  singular  magnanimity  and  tender- 
and  his  name  was  as  much  identified  ness  during  and  after  his  duel  with  Mr. 
with  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  Clay,  as  given  in  his  Life  by  Mr.  Garland ; 
of  Baltimore  as  it  was  possible  for  the  and  also  the  correspondence  attending 
name  of  any  man  to  have  a  local  habita-  his  challenge  of  Mr.  Webster,  given  in 
tion.    Bat  Randolph  often  descended  to  the  present  chapter,  pott.) 
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Prealdcni'*"^  _^  States,  to  authorizo  a  eugpensino  of  specie  pay- 

ments. In  i>^^_„  "iese  respects,  my  opposition,  with  that  of  others,  wM 
guucKsfitl :  the  proposed  amount  of  capital  was  reduced,  and  the  power  to 
nuthorize  a  sugpecEion  of  specie  pajmenta  was  stricken  out.  It  was  a 
niy  opinion  that  the  Guvenmicnt  thould  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  directors,  as  it  had  not  in  the  first  bank.  As  the  GoTerainent 
itself  ivas  to  be  a  large  subscriber  la  the  present  institution,  it  ivoa  by  some 
deemed  rca»onable  that  it  should  have  its  proper  voice  in  the  annual  con- 
stitution of  the  board  of  directors.  But  I  was  opposed  to  the  subscription 
to  Ihe  slock  on  the  part  of  the  Governiuent,  and  thia,  together  with  the 
appointment  of  GoTemmcnt  directors,  and  a  hope  of  other  useful  changes 
in  the  charter,  influenced  mj  final  rote,  which  is  known  to  hare  been 
ugninst  tho  bill.  I  wils  at  special  pains  to  convince  Congress  and  the 
country  timt  a  paper  bank  would  bo  ruinous ;  a  bank  with  an  inordinate 
umount  of  capital,  such  as  fifty  millions,  dangeroas;  and  that  all  hope  of 
restoriug  Ihe  currency  of  the  country,  even  by  means  of  the  best-conducted 
bank,  fiiliio,  until  the  Government  itself  should  execute  existing  laws,  and 
require  payment  of  debts  and  taxcB  in  legal  coin,  or  in  tiic  paper  of  specie- 
payioR  banks." 

Ill  the  speech  wliich  Mr.  Webster  made  upon  this  bill  on 
the  28tli  of  February  (181C),  lie  said : 

"  It  was  a  mistaken  idea  which  he  had  heard  uttered  on  this  subject, 
that  we  were  about  to  reform  the  national  currency.  No  nation  had  a  better 
currency  than  the  United  States  ;  there  was  no  nation  which  hud  guarded 
its  currency  with  more  care,  for  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution,  and  those 
who  enacted  the  early  statutes  on  this  subject,  were  hard-money  men  ;  they 
had  felt,  and  therefore  duly  appreciated,  tho  evils  of  a  paper  medium ;  they 
therefore  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of  the  United  States  from  de- 
basement. TIic  legal  currency  of  the  United  States  was  gold  and  silver 
coin.  This  was  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  Congress  had  run  into  no 
folly.  What,  then,  was  the  present  evil  ?  Ilavin;;  a  perfectly  sound  na- 
tional currency — and  the  Gorcmuient  have  no  power,  in  fact,  to  make  any 
thing  else  current  but  g<)ld  and  silver — there  had  grown  up  in  different 
States  a  currency  of  paper  issued  by  banks,  setting  out  with  the  promise 
to  pay  gold  and  silver,  which  they  had  been  v.holly  unable  to  redeem. 
The  consequence  was,  that  there  was  a  mass  of  pajicr  afloat,  of  perhaps  fifty 
millions,  which  sustained  no  immediate  relation  to  the  legal  currency  of 
the  country — a  paper  wliich  will  not  enable  any  man  to  pay  money  lie 
owes  to  his  neighbor,  or  his  debts  to  tlic  Government.  The  banks  had 
issued  more  paper  than  they  could  redeem,  and  the  evil  was  severely  felt. 
He  declined  occupying  the  time  of  the  House  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
depreciation  of  the  paper  in  circulation ;  the  legal  standard  of  value  was 
gold  and  silver;  the  relation  of  paper  to  i(  proved  its  state,  and  the  rate 
of  its  depreciation.     Gold  and  silver  currency  is  the  law  of  tho  land  at 
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home  and  the  law  of  the  world  abroad ;  there  could  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  be  no  other  currency.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  paper 
issues  having  banished  specie  from  circulation,  the  Government  has  been 
obliged,  in  direct  violation  of  existing  statutes,  to  receive  the  amount  of 
their  taxes  in  something  which  is  not  recognized  by  law  as  the  money  of 
the  country,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  greatly  depreciated.     This  was  the  evil. 

"  In  his  opinion,"  Mr.  Webster  said,  "  any  remedy  now  to  be  applied 
to  this  evil  must  be  applied  to  the  depreciated  mass  of  paper  itself;  it 
must  be  some  measure  that  would  give  heat  and  life  to  this  mortified  mass 
of  the  body  politic.  The  evil  was  not  to  be  remedied  by  introducing  a 
new  paper  circulation ;  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  two  media  in  cir- 
culation, the  one  credited  and  the  other  discredited.  All  bank  paper  de- 
rives its  credit  solely  from  its  relation  to  gold  and  silver ;  and  there  was  no 
remedy  for  the  state  of  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  but  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  If  all  the  property  of  the  United  States  was 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  these  fitly  millions  of  paper,  it  would  not 
thereby  be  brought  up  to  par ;  or  if  it  were,  that  would  happen  which  had 
never  yet  happened  in  any  other  country.  An  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
would  have  no  better  effect  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank  paper. 
At  a  period  anterior  to  the  reformation  of  the  coin  in  England,  when 
existing  coin  had  been  much  debased  by  clipping,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  correct  the  vitiated  currency  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  sound 
coin  into  circulation  with  the  debased ;  the  result  was,  that  the  sound  coin 
disappeared,  was  hoarded  up,  because  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  same 
nominal  value  which  was  in  general  circulation. 

'^The  State  banks  not  emanating  from  Congress,  what  engine  could 
Congress  use  for  remedying  the  existing  evil?  Their  only  legitimate 
power  was,  to  interdict  the  paper  of  such  banks  as  do  not  pay  specie  from 
being  received  at  the  custom-house.  With  a  receipt  of  forty  millions  a 
year,  if  the  Government  was  faithful  to  itself  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  they  could  control  the  evil ;  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  effort ; 
they  should  have  made  it  long  ago,  and  they  ought  now  to  make  it. 

"  The  whole  strength  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  put  forth  to  compel 
the  payment  of  the  duties  and  taxes  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  country. 
In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  proposed  bank,  he  would  consent  to  no  bank 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  not  a  specie  bank ;  and  in  that  view 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment.  He  expressed  some  alarm  at 
the  stock  feature  of  the  bank,  which  would  enable  and  might  induce  the 
existing  bank  corporations  to  come  forward  and  take  up  the  whole  stock 
of  this  national  bank.*    He  should  be  glad   to  see   a  bank  established 

*  At  the  foot  of  the  memorandum  of  ster's  handwriting,  in  reference  to  the 
1831,  I  find  the  following,  in  Mr.  Web-    prediction  of  excessive  speculation  in  the 
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which  would  coiiiiiiand  the  solid  capital  of  Hie  country,  TUere  were  men 
of  wealth  and  standing  who  would  embark  their  funds  in  a  bank  ix>nsti< 
tuted  on  ctimuipicial  speciu  principles,  but  v.ho  would  not  associate  in 
nicb  an  inBtitation  with  the  rtockhohlen  In  the  antatrj  [baaks]  any  nan 
than  a  good  currency  wonld  tModate  wi&  %  bed  ona" 

On  the  5th  of  April,  after  the  bill,  vhich  had  paased  tbe 
House,  bad  been  rotamed  from  the  Ben&te  witii  s(»ae  modi- 
iications,  Mr.  Webster  stated  his  olrjections  to  it  on  M»oiiiit 
of  the  participatioQ  of  the  GU>7eTiimeiit  in  its  dirediott  tfad 
management.  It  was  passed,  however,  opr  that  daj,  Mr.  'W'^ 
ster  voting  against  it,  and  it  soon  afterward  received  the  slgo*- 
ture  of  the  President.  Mr.  Calhonn  immediately  introdooed  a 
bill  to  require  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  the  lawfiil  money 
of  the  United  States.  This  bill  was  rejected.  Jtr.  Webster 
then  presented  his  resolntionB  of  April  36, 1S16,  which  leqoired 
all  dues  to  the  Government  to  be  paid  in  coin,  or  in  Tnaearj 
notes,  or  in  the  notes  of  the  Buib  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  His  great  object  in  this 
measure  is  thus  stated  in  the  memorandum  of  1831 : 

"  The  peace  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  of  the  currency.  The 
State  banks  did  not  resume  specie  pajmente.  The  preseDt  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  incorporated ;  and  it  was  under  these  circumBtantxa 
that  I  brought  forward  the  resolutions  of  April,  1818.  When  introdaced, 
they  bore  a  preamble  which,  I  dare  say,  appears  on  the  Journal,  and  which 
may  perhaps  be  worth  looking  up,  This  was  dropped  in  the  progress  of 
the  measure,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  unimportant,  and  as  it  implied  some 
sort  of  censure  on  the  past  administration  of  the  Treaaory.  The  resolutions 
had  all  tbe  desired  effect  They  brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the 
currency  of  the  country.  Duties  and  taxes,  debts  for  lands,  etc.,  were  then 
equally  borne  and  equally  paid.  After  some  years  of  unfortunate  manage- 
ment, tbe  national  bank  took  a  good  direction  \  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  United  States  have  had  a  currency  perfectly  sound  and  safe,  and 
more  convenient,  and  producing  local  exchanges  at  less  expense,  than  any 
other  nation  is  or  ever  was  blessed  with." 

It  required  no  little  strength  of  argument,  power  of  illostra- 
tion,  and  force  of  character,  to  lead  a  Hoose,  which  had  just 
rejected  a  similar  measure  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  to  assert  the 

■took  of  the  proposed  bank ;   "  The  early  enonnous  sabBcrEpdont  to  the  proposed 

historj  of  tbe  bank  showa  that  if  it  was  institution  for  purposes  of  apecnlatlon, 

not  foreaight,  it  iras  at  least  singularly  snil   out  of  all  jHxipDrdan  to   the  tmI 

fortunate    guesaing,     which     pre^cted  ability  of  the  subsonbari,*' 
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BSAXie  principle  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.     But  Mr.  Webster 
\iJLd  mastered  this  subject,  and  he  was  exceedingly  in  earnest 
about  it.    While  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  superior  sound- 
ness of  the  banks  in  his  own  section  of  the  country,  which  paid 
their  bills  in  specie,  was  the  very  cause  that  made  tlie  payment 
of  taxes  and  duties  in  that  section  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  so  long  as  the  Government 
continued  to    receive  depreciated   paper,  he  was    also    able 
to  convince  the  House  that  this  state  of  things    must  be 
changed,  or  it  would  affect  the  stability  of  the  Government. 
He  said : 

"  It  is  our  business  to  foresee  this  danger,  and  to  avoid  it.  There  are 
some  political  evils  which  are  seen  as  soon  as  they  are  dangerous,  and 
which  alarm  at  once  as  weU  the  people  as  the  Government.  Wars  and  in- 
^ons,  therefore,  are  not  always  the  most  certain  destroyers  of  national 
prosperity.  They  come  in  no  questionable  shape.  They  announce  their 
own  approach,  and  the  general  security  is  preserved  by  the  general  alarm. 
Not  80  with  the  evils  of  a  debased  coin,  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  or  a 
^iepreased  and  falling  public  credit.  Not  so  with  the  plausible  and  insidi- 
ous mischiefs  of  a  paper-money  system.  These  insinuate  themselves  in  the 
shape  of  fiicilities,  accommodation,  relief  They  hold  out  the  most  fal- 
l^OQs  hope  of  an  easy  payment  of  debts,  and  a  lighter  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. It  is  easy  for  a  portion  of  the  people  to  imagine  that  Government 
^  properly  continue  to  receive  depreciated  paper,  because  they  have  re- 
eved it,  and  because  it  is  more  easy  to  obtain  it  than  to  obtain  other 
P^per,  or  specie.  But  on  these  subjects  it  is  that  Government  ought  to  ex- 
^'ciae  its  own  peculiar  wisdom  and  caution.  It  is  supposed  to  possess,  on 
^l>ject8  of  this  nature,  somewhat  more  of  foresight  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  individuals.  It  is  bound  to  foresee  the  evil  before  every  man  feels 
^^  uid  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  guard  against  it,  although  they 
]^y  be  measures  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  not  without  temporary 
^convenience.  In  my  humble  judgment,  the  evil  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  Congress.  It  is  not  certain,  and  in  my  opinion  not  probable, 
that  it  will  ever  cure  itself.  It  is  more  likely  to  grow  by  indulgence,  while 
^"6  remedy  which  must  in  the  end  be  applied  will  become  less  efficacious 
^y  delay. 

"  The  only  power  which  the  General  Government  possesses  of  restrain- 
ts the  issues  of  the  State  banks  is,  to  refuse  their  notes  in  the  receipts  of  the 
^^ury.  This  power  it  can  exercise  now,  or  at  least  it  can  provide  now 
">r  exercising  it  in  reasonable  time,  because  the  currency  of  some  part  of 
"le  country  is  yet  sound,  and  the  evil  is  not  yet  universal.  If  it  should  be- 
come universal,  who  that  hesitates  now  will  then  propose  any  adequate 
ocans  of  relief  ?    If  a  measure,  like  the  bill  of  yesterday,  or  the  resolution 
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of  to-day,  can  hardly  pass  here  now,  what  hope  it  there  that  aaj  efficient 
measures  will  be  adopted  hereafter  f  ** 

At  this  session  of  Congresa  an  important  change  took  place 
m  the  tariff  by  the  passage  of  an  act  which  was  the  first  in  the 
series  that  came  afterward  to  be  regarded  in  South  Carolina  aa 
oppressive  and  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Webster's  relation  to  the 
tariff  of  1816  is  to  be  understood  by  examining  the  efforts 
which  he  made  and  the  votes  which  he  gave  upon  the  details 
of  the  bill.  It  was  an  Administration  measure,  founded  chiefly 
on  a  scheme  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dallas,  in  which  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  manufactures  was  avowedly  the  leading  ob- 
ject. It  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  principal  members  from 
South  Carolina,  including  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Lowndes. 
The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means, 
proposed  to  lay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  o^  valorem  on 
all  cotton  and  woollen  manufactured  goods ;  which,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Clay,  was  increased,  as  to  manufactures  of  cotton,  to 
thirty  per  cent.  It  was  apparent  to  Mr.  Webster  that  such  a 
duty  would  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of  India  cottons,  a 
business  in  which  a  large  amount  of  shipping  was  then  em- 
ployed. He  was  satisfied,  too,  that  a  duty  so  high  as  that  pro- 
posed would  expose  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  this 
country  to  the  danger  of  a  fluctuating  policy,  as  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  duty  could  be  permanent.  The  latter  effect 
he  thought  he  could  avert ;  the  former  he  could  not  prevent, 
for  it  had  become  manifest  that  those  who  advocated  this  meas- 
ure intended  to  exclude  as  many  of  the  foreign  fabrics  as  they 
could.  A  duty  of  even  twenty  per  cent,  was  suflScient  to  ex- 
clude the  India  cottons,  and  therefore  it  was  not  probable  that 
Mr.  Webster  could  obtain  a  graduation  of  the  duties  to  any 
lower  point.  He  proposed,  consequently,  to  fix  the  duties  on 
cotton  goods  at  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  two  years  from 
the  30th  of  June,  1816,  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  two 
years  next  succeeding,  and  at  twenty  per  cent,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  last  period.  If  protection  was  to  be  given,  he  wished 
it  to  be  permanent.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Lowndes  were  of 
opinion  that  an  ultimate  and  permanent  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  which  they  sought, 
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and  Mr.  Webster's  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  ina- 
jority/  Subsequently,  in  justice  to  those  who  had  embarked 
in  the  India  trade  before  this  great  change  of  policy  could  have 
been  anticipated,  Mr.  Webster  advocated  and  voted  for  a  pro- 
vision admitting  India  cottons  that  might  arrive  in  this  country 
befbre  the  Ist  of  March,  1817,  in  vessels  that  sailed  from  the 
United  States  before  the  1st  of  February,  1816,  on  the  payment 
of  a  duty  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  on  their  cost, 
aad.  on  twenty  per  cent,  added  to  their  cost.  In  this  shape,  the 
tariff  of  1816  went  into  operation,  and  under  it  the  importation 
of  India  cottons  was  extinguished. 

With  the  same  general  view  of  securing  such  a  system  as 
would  be  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  would  inflict  the  least  in- 
jury on  the  navigating  interests,  Mr.  Webster  voted  for  reduc- 
tions of  the  duties  proposed  by  this  bill  on  woollen  goods,  iron, 
and  hemp.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  general  principle  of  protection.     Mr.  Calhoun 
asserted  its  policy,  and  did  not   question  the  constitutional 
power.    Mr.  Webster  did  not  question  the  constitutional  power 
any  more  than  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  with  respect  to  the  policy, 
finding  that  it  was  to  prevail,  he  sought  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  80  great  a  change,  and  to  prevent  a  future  reaction. 

Mr.  Webster  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  but 
one  other  measure  of  this  session.  This  related  to  a  matter 
^Mch  must  now  be  looked  upon  with  singular  interest,  as  it 
"larks  the  early  beginnings  of  a  steam  navy,  and  the  concep- 
tions in  r^ard  to  it  which  then  prevailed.  A  proposition  was 
introduced  to  authorize  the  building  of  three  steam  "  batteries." 
'The  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  naval  commit- 
tee, and  by  many  other  members,  that  these  structures  would 
necessarily  be  stationary,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  they  should  by  law  be  required  to  be  built  and  kept 
^t  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Members  objected  to  its  being  left  in  the  discretion  of 
fte  President  to  direct  the  place  of  building  and  using  them 
^e  gentleman  said  that  steam-frigates  might  possibly  move 

*  A  change  was  afterward  made,  be-  rem  for  three  years  from  June  80,  1816, 
^re  the  bill  finally  passed,  so  as  to  levy  and  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  there- 
•  daty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valo-    after. 
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from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  but  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  navigato  the  coast  with  them  to  New  Orleans,  a  voyage  to 
wliifli,  JVodi  iiiiyof  the  othi^r  (.-itiiis,  wiis  a.s  dilheiilt.  oriel  danger- 
ooa  aa  one  across  the  Atluttio.  Mr.  Webster  af^KMn  to  Iutq 
better  understood  what  ooold  be  done.  He  had  aatisfied  him- 
self, on  the  Btatemesta  <^  experienced  pusooa,  tliat  stesm-ftigf- 
ates  could  be  built  to  move  anywhere.  He  thon^t,  therefon^ 
that  these  veesels  ahoold  be  treated  as  etrictl;  a  part  o€  tbe 
navy,  and  be  placed  entirelj  onder  the  ocmtrol  of  tJie  ^esidwM^ 
He  moved  to  modify  the  bill  accordingly,  and  bis  motimi  wa> 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.' 

Before  Mr.  Webster  1^  Washington,  at  the  dloa«  of  this 
session,  he  heard  of  an  alarming  illness  of  his  mother,'  who  had 
resided  with  his  brother  Ezekiel,  at  Boaoawen,  sinoe  Uie  deatii 
of  their  father,  "  I^"  he  wrote  to  hia  1m>ther,  "  she  ahonld  h^ 
living  on  the  receipt  of  this,  tell  her,  I  pray  for  her  eTerlaatiiig 
peace  and  happineea,  and  woold  give  her  a  son's  bleaung  far  ' 
all  her  parental  goodness.  May  God  bless  her  living  or  dying. 
If  she  does  not  survive,  let  her  rest  beside  her  hnsband  and  oar 
father."  The  good  lady  did  not  survive ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  April  she  was  laid  at  the  appointed  place,  in  the  burial- 
ground  at  Franklin,  where  a  plain  inscription  still  marks  her 
grave  and  that  of  her  husband. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  Mr.  Webster  received  a  chal- 
lenge from  Mr,  Randolph ;  the  sole  instance  in  which  a  message  of 
that  character  was  ever  sent  to  him.  He  was  not,  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  likely  to  be  much  embarrassed  or  disconcerted  by  a 
demand  of  this  nature,  for  he  never  gave  any  real  occasion  for 
one.  He,  moreover,  held  the  practice  of  duelling  in  great  con- 
tempt. On  this  occasion,  it  was  apparent  to  all  who  witnessed 
what  occurred  in  the  House  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr, 
Kandolph,  that  the  latter  had  no  just  ground  for  requiring  an 
explanation ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  wtis  known  that  he  had  sent  Mr. 
Webster  a  challenge,  several  gentlemen,  Mends  of  both  parties, 
came  forward  and  effected  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty.  The  sedate  and  firm  answer  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr. 
Bandolpli's  message  made  it  apparent  that  there  was  no  real 
cause  for  Mr.  Randolph's  sensitiveness,  and  it  also  disclosed 
■  April  14,  IBIS. 
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Mr.  Webster's  sentiments  respecting  this  form  of  obtaining 
*  satisfaction."  * 

[MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  RANDOLFH.] 

"  Sir  :  For  haying  declined  to  comply  with  your  demand  yesterdaj 
in  the  Hoase,  for  an  explanation  of  words  of  a  general  nature,  used  in 
debate,  you  now  '  demand  of  me  that  satisfaction  which  your  insulted 

feelings  require,'  and  refer  me  to  your  friend,  Mr. ,  I  presume,  as  he 

is  the  bearer  of  your  note,  for  such  arrangements  as  are  usual. 

'^  This  demand  for  explanation,  you,  in  my  judgment,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  were  not  entitled  to  make  on  me ;  nor  were  the  temper  and  style 
of  your  own  reply  to  my  objection  to  the  sugar  tax  of  a  character  to 
induce  me  to  accord  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

"  Neither  can  I,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  recognize  in  you 
a  right  to  call  me  to  the  field  to  answer  what  you  may  please  to  con- 
sider an  insult  to  your  feelings. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  other  and  obvious  considerations 
growing  out  of  this  case.  It  is  enough  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound, 
at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances,  to  accept  from  any  man,  who 
shall  choose  to  risk  his  own  life,  an  invitation  of  this  sort ;  although  I 
shall  be  always  prepared  to  repel  in  a  suitable  manner  the  aggression 
of  any  man  who  may  presume  upon  such  a  refusal. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

After  this  note  had  been  delivered  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  the 
whole  affair  had  been  adjusted,  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  kept  no 
copy  of  his  part  of  the  correspondence,  wrote  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  request  one.  The  following  reply, 
marked  by  the  generous  feelings  and  morbid  characteristics  of 
the  writer,  reached  Mr.  Webster  on  his  return  to  Boston  : 

[MR.  RANDOLPH  TO  MR.  WEBSTER.] 

"  DaVI8,  KlWr  MILES  FBOM  WaSHINOTON,  OX  THE  I 

Baltdiorx  Road,  August  80, 1816.  ) 

"  Sir  :  Yonr  polite  and  friendly  note  was  put  into  my  hands  this  morn- 
ing, under  circumstances  that  did  not  permit  me  to  write.  I  now  regret  very 

*  I  hare  said  in  the  text  that  Mr.  Web-  letter  to  his  son  Fletcher,  on  one  of  those 

ster  held  the  practice  of  duelling  in  great  occasions  which  were  formerly  so  frequent 

contempt.    I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  in  Washington :  **  I  understand  there  is 

9ay  that  he  had  also  a  high  moral  and  reli-  a  man  here  from  Missouri,  a  Colonel  S., 

gioos  disapprobation  of  it.   As  a  specimen  who  means  to  have  a  fight  with  Mr.  Ben« 

of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  accustomed  ton,  and,  if  Mr.  Benton  will  not  have  a  reg« 

to  ridicule  it,  among  his  friends,  the  fol-  ular  duel,  intends  to  fight  him  exparuy^ 

lowing  piece  of  drollery  may  be  found  in  a  (Jan.  1 5, 1 836.    Correspondence^  ii.,  1 7.) 
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much  that  I  did  not  leave  Georgetown  wifh  yon  fhis  moraing.  I  liare 
just  dined  where  you  breakfasted  this  morning,  with  a  moat  pleasant 
party.  That  reflection  seems  to  add  to  the  oncomfortable  feeling  of 
solitariness  that  now  assails  me.  Below  you  have  the  *copy'  of  the 
paper  which  you  desired  me  to  forward  to  you.  Accept  my  admowledg- 
ments  for  the  terms  in  which  that  request  is  made,  and  bellere  me,  with 
very  high  respect  and  regard, 

*'  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"  JoHK  Rajtdolph,  of  Roanoke." 

The  session  of  Congress  terminated  on  the'  30th  of  April, 
1816.  Before  it  ended,  Mr.  Webster  had  decided  npon  a  very 
important  change  in  his  own  life  and  position ;  npon  no  lesa  a 
change  than  to  remove  from  his  native  State  and  to  retire  firom 
public  life.  He  was  now  thirtj-fonr.  He  had  lived  in  Ports- 
mouth nine  years,  in  happiness  and  snccess.  He  had  risen  to  a 
position  of  great  distinction  and  nsefulness,  for  so  young  a 
man,  and  all  that  New  Hampshire  conld  bestow  upon  him  waa 
doubtless  within  his  reach.  But  in  his  profession  the  State 
of  his  birth  had  not  given  him,  and  could  not  give  him,  the 
field  which  his  talents  and  the  wants  of  his  increasing  family 
required.  His  local  practice  in  New  Hampshire  had  never 
been  worth  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  it  was 
scarcely  capable  of  being  made  to  yield  a  larger  income.  The 
loss  of  all  his  property  by  the  fire  of  1813  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  seek  larger  resources.  Wliether  he  looked  for 
still  higher  distinction  in  the  political  world,  at  some  future 
time,  or  meant  never  to  return  to  it,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  at  this  period  he  had  not  an  absorbing  taste  for 
public  life,  or  a  fixed  political  ambition.  At  all  events,  he 
appears  to  have  determined  to  pass  some  years  in  exclusive 
devotion  to  his  profession,  and  he  therefore  looked  about  for 
the  best  position  for  this  important  object.  He  hesitated 
between  the  cities  of  New  York,  Albany,  and  Boston ;  but  he 
finally  chose  the  latter;  and,  having  made  his  decision,  he 
proceeded  immediately  to  carry  it  out.  In  June  (1816),  he 
went  there  with  Mrs.  "Webster,  to  select  a  house,  and  in 
August  he  removed  with  his  family.* 

1  The  hou9cin  which  lie  first  resiiied  in  northwest  of  the  State-House.  It  b  itfll 
Boston  was  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  at  the  standing,  just  as  it  was  when  he  entered 
summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  a  few  rods    it  more  than  fifty  yean  ago. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
1816-1819. 

OONGBESS    IN   181S-nr DEATH    OF    LITrLE    OBACE RETIRES    FROM 

PUBLIC  LIFE — ^BIRTH  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER  JULIA — POSITION  AT 
THE  BOSTON  BAB — SOCIAL  LIFE — ^DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE — 
BOBBEBY   OF   MAJOB  GOODBIDGE. 


AT  the  time  wlien  Mr.  Webster  took  up  his  residence  in 
Boston,  he  had  numerous  engagements  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  the  full  term  for  which  he 
had  been  reelected  as  a  member  of  Congi;ess  from  New  Hamp- 
shire had  not  expired,  he  went  again  to  Washington,  in  De- 
cember, 1816,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Webster.  lie  took  some 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  session  until  the  first  week  in 
January,  when  the  illness  of  their  daughter  again  brought 
the  parents  home.  This  child,  always  precocious  and  always 
delicate,  was  now  to  be  taken  from  them.  She  had  been  de- 
clining for  some  time,  and  was  at  length  pronounced  by  tlie 
physicians  to  be  in  a  consumption.  I  borrow  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  rarely  absent  when  sorrow  came  near  to 
those  whom  she  so  loved  and  honored  :  * 

"  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak  of  this  child,  so  little  to  be  relied 
OQ  are  the  reports  of  precocious  children.  But  as  I  recall  some  of  the 
oeculiarities  of  this  little  girl,  she  certainly  appears,  at  three  and  four 

*  The  death  of  this  child  occurred  in  Mr.  Webster's,  died  in  1836.     Mr.  Web- 

January,  1817.  A  singular  fatality  seemed  ster's  eldest  grand-daughter,  the  second 

to  attend  the  name  of  Grace  Webster.    A  child  of  his  son  Fletcher,  also  bore  the 

daughter  of  Mr.  Everett,  to  whom  this  name  of  Grace,  and  died  in  1844,  at  nearly 

name  was  given,  a  precocious  child,  like  the  same  age  with  the  first  one  of  the  name 
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jeare  old,  wonderful Ij  intelligent,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion.  There 
was  no  one  so  much  in  demand  as  the  little  Grace — her  mothcr'B  friends 
constantly  sending  for  her,  and  deligliting  thcmsclres  with  her  sweet  sim- 
plicity ;  and,  if  such  an  expression  ciui  be  allowed,  licr  infuntile  sagacity. 
Her  young  soul  seemed  to  dwell  very  near  the  Author  of  her  being.  Her 
mother  once  said  to  a  friend,  '  I  wish  I  could  feel  llie  presence  of  God  as 
little  Grace  seems  to  feci  it,'  Not  only  did  '  heaven  Uc  about  her  in  her 
infancy,'  hut  she  knew  that  God  was  always  near  her.  Another  peculiarity 
was  the  lendemess  she  felt  for  the  poor  and  tinhappy.  Beggfirs  were  frtv 
qiient  at  thb  time.  There  were  few  relief  societiea,  and  begging  from  door 
to  door  waa  not  forbidden.  Grace  would  never  consent  that  an  aaker  of 
charity  aliould  be  sent  away  empty.  She  would  bring  them  herself  into 
the  linuGc,  see  that  their  wants  were  Bupplied,  comfort  them  with  the 
ministration  of  her  own  little  hands,  and  the  tender  compassion  of  her 
large  eyes.  If  her  mother  orer  rolliBed,  those  eyes  would  fill  with  tears, 
and  she  would  urge  their  requests  so  perscveringly,  that  there  was  no 
resisting  her. 

"  But  God's  hand  soon  beckoned  her  away.  Her  parents  had  left 
Portsmouth  for  their  residence  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Webster  bad  gone  the 
second  time  from  New  Xlampshiic  to  serve  a  session  in  Conjjjc.'ia,  when  (hiit 
insidious  disease,  to  which  delicate  organizations  so  often  become  a  prey, 
began  to  impair  the  health  of  the  little  Grace.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
was  so  rapid,  that  her  parents  had  only  time  to  hasten  from  Washington 
to  their  house  in  Boston,  where  their  child,  whoso  short  life  had  been 
lived,  as  it  were,  oil  the  threshold  of  heaven,  passed  with  gentle  and  pain- 
less steps  within  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
future.  Grace  woke  from  a  sweet  sleep,  and  asked  for  her  father.  He 
was  instantly  called,  and,  placing  his  arm  beneath  her,  he  drew  her 
toward  him,  when  a  singular  smile  of  love  and  sweetness  passed  over  her 
countenance,  and  her  life  was  gone.  Sir.  Webster  turned  away  from  the 
bed,  and  great  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  I  have  three  times  seen 
this  great  man  weep  convulsively.  Another  time  was  when  death  de- 
prived him  of  that  brother,  so  tenderly  lored,  with  whom,  as  we  learn 
from  tlie  Autobiography,  and  from  his  omi  lips,  there  waa  so  close  a 
union,  that,  till  both  of  them  had  families,  which  drew  them  from  each 
other,  there  hud  been  between  them  but  one  aim,  one  purse,  one  welfare, 

Mr,  '\V'eb3tcr  went  again  to  "ffasliingtoii,  immediately  after 
the  hnriiil  of  liia  cliild,  and  confined  himself  almost  exolasively 
to  [113  duties  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

At  this  session,  Jlr.  Calhmm  brought  forward  his  plan, 
which  was  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  general  system 
of"  interna]  improvements,"  by  setting  apart  the  bonus  and  divi- 
dends to  be  derived  from  tlie  United  States  Bank,  as  p  perroa- 
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nent  fund  for  that  purpose ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  argued 
elaborately  in  support  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
feo  make  appropriations  for  such  objects.     Mr.  Webster  voted 
for  the  bill  on  its  passage.    It  was  returned  by  President  Madi- 
Bon  without  his  approval ;  the  ground  of  the  "  veto"  being  that 
the  power  is  not  expressly  given  in  the  Constitution,  and  can- 
not be  deduced  from  any  part  of  it  without  an  inadmissible 
latitude  of  construction,  and  a  reliance  on  insufficient  prece- 
dents.    Mr.  Webster  examined  the  whole  subject  with  care, 
for   the  purpose  of  forming  his  own  opinions  upon  it,  al- 
though he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  its  pub- 
lic discussion  at  this  time.     He  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  power  to   accomplish  or  to  aid  in  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  which  have  been  commonly  designated  in  our 
l^slative  history  as  "  internal  improvements ; "  a  conclusion 
which  was  sufficiently  manifested  by  his  final  vote  sustaining 
Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  against  the  "  veto  "  of  the  President.    The 
measure  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  constitutional  vote.* 

The  session  of  Congress  was  terminated  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1817 ;  and  with  it  ended  Mr.  Webster's  connection,  for 
the  present,  with  public  affairs.  As  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court 
had  risen,  he  returned  to  Boston. 

Released  from  all  public  cares,  he  now  began  a  career  of 
P^t  professional  distinction.  Business  of  the  most  important 
character  flowed  in  upon  him,  from  the  natural  influence  of  his 
high  reputation,  of  his  diligence  and  learning,  of  his  great  pow- 
ers as  an  advocate,  and  his  many  personal  accomplishments. 
The  position  which  he  at  once  occupied  at  the  Boston  bar 
^88  that  of  an  equal  and  a  competitor  with  the  oldest  and  most 
eminent  of  its  members.  In  a  short  time  he  was  in  the  receipt 
of  a  very  large  professional  income.'     Of  his  domestic  and  so- 

'  See  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Web-  and  as  nearly  all  lawyers,  who  practise 

J^i  in  his  second  speech  on  Foot's  reso-  much  as  advocates  and  counsellors,  re- 

'^tioD,  of  the  formation  of  his  opinions  ceive  more  than  finds  its  way  into  their 

^<i  tiie  shaping  of  his  political  course,  account  •  books,  unless  they  are    kept 

^  this  and  other  constitutional   ques>  with  great  accuracy,  I  am  satisfied  that 

fjoitt,  in  1816,  "  Teucro  dtuxy— (Works,  his  income,  from  1818  until  he  again  en- 

"^»297.)  tered  Congress  in  1823,  could  not  have 

'Mr.  Webster's  fee-book  from  Au-  been,   on  an  average,   much   less   than 

P«t,  1818,  to  August,  1819,  foots   up  $20,000  a  year.     The  customary  fees  of 

^^^181.   But  as  he  is  known  not  to  have  sjuch  counsel  at  that  time  were  about 

Wen  very  careful  in  keeping  accounts,  one-half  of  what  they  are  now. 


t  t   •   A         «.    *  »  * 


was  n<ver  more  strikinLT  tliaii  at   tlii>  ])t'ri()(l.     Tlieri"  i 
at  tliis  time,  wliirli  <^\vi'<  a  most  aii^rceablc  impression 
which   those  w ho  knew  liim  in  tlie  hiter  vtars  of  hi. 
accept  as  a  perfect  likeness.     The  noble  expansive  bro 
ancholy  eyes  do  justice  to  those  features;   but  the 
although  expressing  the  sweetness  of  his  character  a 
life,  have  not  the  expression  of  intense  firmness  which 
character  to  his  countenance. 

'*  As  I  had  the  priyilege  of  being  often  a  visitor  in  ! 
ulation  of  the  course  of  his  every-day  life  may  be  mo: 
than  any  thing  else. 

"Mr.  Webster  was  always  an  early  riser.     There 

which  expresses  his  true  feeling  upon  the  influence  of 

Like  most  of  the  great  and  good  people  we  read 

early  morning  were  [to  him]  the  most  cheerful  of  H 

in  his  own  house  were  awoke  by  his  joyous  voice  sii 

carol,  such  as, 

*■  The  east  Is  bright  with  morning  light. 
Uprose  the  king  of  men  with  speed/  etc 

**  At  breakfast,  before  the  cares  of  business  began, 
thoughtful,  courteous  and  genial  toward  every  one ;  1 
tie  of  the  children,  and  kindly  attentive  to  all  their  li' 
he  returned,  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  weary  from  the 
office,  the  promptly  ready  service  of  Hannah,  a  worn 
his  family  many  years,  was  always  welcome.  She  kn 
door  when  opened  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  was  scarc« 
was  at  his  side.  He  was  dependent  upon  services  pr 
and  loved  those  spontaneous  offerings  which  came  fro 
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was  not  from  invitation  to  the  children,  he  did  nothing  to  amuse  them,  he 
told  them  no  stories ;  it  was  the  irresistible  attraction  of  his  character,  the 
charm  of  his  illumined  countenance,  from  which  beamed  indulgence  and 
kindness  to  every  one  of  his  family.  In  the  evening,  if  visitors  came  in, 
Mr.  Webster  was  too  much  exhausted  to  take  a  very  active  pfert  in  conver- 
sation. He  had  done  a  large  amount  of  work  before  others  were  awake  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  ready  for  that  sweet  sleep  which 
'  Gk)d  gives  to  His  beloved.'  " 

In  January,  ISIST,  Julia,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Webster 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  womanhood,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in 
the  house  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street  which  he  first  occupied  in  that 
town.     Of  his  life  at  this  time,  Mr.  Ticknor  observes : 

"  Soon  after  I  returned  from  Washington,  in  1815, 1  went  to  Europe, 
and  did  not  come  back  till  1819.  Mr.  Webster  was  then  living  in  Boston 
in  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Two  days  after  I  arrived,  I  met  him  at  dinner  at 
Mr.  Isaac  P.  Davis's,  who  then  lived  in  the  Wheeler  House  in  Boylston 
Street.  Judge  Story,  Mr.  George  Blake,  Mr.  Willian  Sullivan,  and  a  few 
others,  made  the  party.  Such  a  party  could  not  have  sat  down  together 
at  a  private  table  when  I  left  home.  It  was  what  was  called  '  the  era  of 
good  feelings.'  Mr.  Webster  had  been  very  instrumental  in  producing  this 
state  of  things  in  the  country.  Mr.  John  Lowell,  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
told  me,  in  Paris,  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  private  visit  to  ]VIr.  Monroe,  just 
before  leaving  Washington,  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Congress, 
asked  the  President  to  make  a  visit  to  the  North.  The  President  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  a  person  of  his  political  opinions  would  be  very  uxv- 
welcome  there.  Mr.  Webster  replied  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
if  party  feeling  were  diminished  in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  was  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  diminish  it — ^he  believed  that  the  President  would 
be  kindly  received  without  distinction  of  party,  and  that  such  a  circum- 
stxince  would  tend  much  to  allay  all  political  bitterness.  *  The  country,' 
he  said,  '  was  much  too  busy  and  too  eager  in  its  prosperity,  to  give  much 
time  to  quarrelling  about  things  chiefly  bygone.'  They  had  much  con- 
versation on  the  subject.  Mr.  Webster  told  the  President  that  he  thought 
he  could  venture  to  speak  freely,  as  he  had  already  left  Congress,  and 
Bhould  in  future  give  his  attention  to  his  profession  and  private  affairs. 
'Mi,  Monroe  thanked  him,  and  said  he  would  consider  the  matter.  The 
result  was,  President  Monroe's  well-known  journey  to  the  North. 

"  On  relating  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Lowell  to  Mr.  Mason  some  years 

afterward,  he  told  me  that  he  was  aware  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Webster's 

course  and  influence  in  the  matter,  and  that  at  his  (Mr.  Webster's)  instance 

\ie  had  personally  invited  Mr.  Monroe  to  visit  him  at  Portsmouth,  and  did 

what  he  could  to  make  his  tour  agreeable  and  useful. 

"  At  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Davis's,  Mr.  Webster  talked  a  good  deal  about 
Europe — all  I  remember  of  his  conversation  is,  that  he  had  a  very  accu- 
12 
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rate  idea  of  tbe  difference  between  a  European  and  a 
of  the  results  of  building  vitb  deatmctibU  matoriala,  Uke  pbi»  wood,  cr  ti 
mora  lasting  ni&t«rislB  like  brick  and  atone,  and  of  tha  <Aet  upon  Am 
charactei'  of  a  people,  nhich  followed  ftom  haTing  the  aama  ftmilj  tor 
Buccesuve  gaieratioos  live  in  tbe  same  place,  in  nanowing  tiksir  mlnda." 

The  period  which  is  nov  to  be  described  extends  firun  ibo 
eummer  of  1817  to  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  CongreoB,  in  1898, 
as  a  Eepresentative  from  HassachiiBetts.  Jt  was  filled  with  an 
extraordjnaiy  amonnt  of  intellectrul  activity.  It  oomprehenda 
the  celebrated  argument  in  the  Dartmouth  College  cue,  in  the 
Sapreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  which  ruaed  him,  inune-. 
diately  to  the  very  highest  rank  as  a  constitational  lawyer ;  his 
service  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  HaasaohnBetts,  in 
which  his  powers  as  a  statesman,  a  legislator,  and  a  debttra', 
were  displayed  with  singular  brilliancy,  and  empkiyed  with 
singular  usefulness ;  his  disconrBe  at  Ilymoath,  whieh  placed 
him  on  the  list  of  the  world's  great  orators ;  and  a  vast  Yanety 
of  professional  performances,  in  every  department  of  jurispm- 
dence,  and  embracing  nearly  every  phase  of  human  affitirs  that 
can  come  within  tbe  cognizance  of  courts  of  justice.  In  order 
to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  intellectual  labor  that  was  crowded  into  these  six 
or  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  Mr.  Webster's  life,  perhaps  flie 
best  mode  will  be  to  describe  separately  what  belongs  to  his 
profesBional  and  what  relates  to  liia  other  employments. 

The  professional  reader,  who  is  curious  to  measure  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Webster's  practice  during  the  period  to  which  I 
now  refer,  will  find  the  number  of  causes  which  he  argaed,  wi 
banc,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Circnit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  First  Circuit,  and  in  the 
Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  States,  from  1817  to  1823,  by 
consulting  the  official  reports  of  those  cotula  for  that  period.' 
These  show  a  very  lai^  employment  as  leading  counsel  in 
those  three  tribunals ;  but,  of  course,  they  contain  no  record  <rf 
the  nisiprius  business  in  which  he  must  have  been  engaged^ 
in    some   d^ree  commensurate  with  his  employment  as  an 

<  The  volumes  of  the  "  UiegschuaettB  "  Galiiaoa'a  ReportB,"  and  the  flrrt  and 

Reporta,"  from  tbe  ISth  to  the  ITth,  in-  eecond  of  "  MaBon'i  KepaMta,"  and  of 

Glutive,  together  with  the  first  volume  "WheatoB'a  Reports,"  eovar  the  petM 

cf  "Pickering'*  BcporM,"  the  aecraid  of  referred  to. 
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advocate  before  the  courts  in  banc.  All  this  mass  of  litigation, 
although  leaving  its  impress  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  coim- 
try — as  every  well-debated  question  does,  under  a  system  of  law 
that  is  founded  and  depends  upon  recorded  precedents — was, 
with  one  great  exception,  unconnected  with  the  relations  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  to  the  restraining  authority  and  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  question  was 
wanting  to  the  complete  development  of  Mr.  Webster's  power 
and  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  it  came  from  an  occasion  and 
a  source  eminently  adapted  to  call  forth  his  abilities,  and  to 
enlist  his  strongest  interest. 

Dartmouth  College,  at  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  received 
his  academic  education,  was  originally  a  charity  school  for  the 
instruction  of  Indians  in  the  Christian  religion,  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  about  the  year  1754,  at  Leb- 
anon, in  Connecticut.  Its  success  led  Dr.  Wheelock  to  solicit 
private  subscriptions  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
it,  and  of  extending  its  benefits  to  English  colonists.  Funds 
having  been  obtained  for  tliis  purpose  from  various  contributors, 
among  whom  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies^ 
was  a  large  donor,  Dr.  Wheelock  constituted  that  nobleman  and 
other  persons  trustees,  with  authority  to  fix  the  site  of  the  col- 
lege. The  place  selected  was  on  the  Connecticut  River,  at 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
large  donations  of  land  weife  made  by  the  neighboring  pro- 
prietors. A  charter  for  the  college  was  obtained  from  the 
crown,  in  1769,  creating  it  a  perpetual  corporation.  The 
chartef  recognized  Dr.  Wheelock  as  founder,  appointed  him 
to  be  the  president,  and  empowered  him  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees ;  to  whom  was 
also  imparted  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  their  own 
body,  and  of  making  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  government 
of  the  college,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  or 
of  the  province,  and  not  excluding  any  person  on  account  of 
his  religious  belief. 

Under  this  charter,  Dartmouth  College  had  always  existed, 
unquestioned  and  undisturbed  in  its  rights  as  a  corporation, 
down  to  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  until  the  year  1815. 
WTiether  from  political  or  personal  motives  springing  up  out- 
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Bide  of  tlie  board  of  trustees  of  that  period,  or  from  some  colli- 
sions arising  within  the  bodj  itself,  it  appears  that,  before  lir. 
"Webster  left  the  State  of  New  Ilanipshire,  legislative  interfer 
ence  wilh  the  chartered  rights  of  this  college  was  threatened  ; 
and  its  president,  Dr.  Brown,  was  anxious  to  seeiire  his  influ- 
ence imd  services.  Mr.  AVebster,  liowever,  declined  to  take 
any  part  in  these  dispntes  as  tliey  then  stood.  But,  in  the 
following  year  (181G),  the  difficulties,  which  had  become  mixed 
with  political  interests,  culminated  in  a  direct  interference  by 
the  Legislature,  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed,  changing  the 
corporiite  name  from  "  The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  Collide" 
to  "  The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  University ; "  enlarging  the 
number  of  trustees,  vesting  the  appointment  of  some  of  them 
in  the  political  bodies  of  the  State,  and  otherwise  modifying 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  corporation  as  they  existed  onder 
its  charter  derived  from  the  crowni  of  En£;laud. 

A  majority  of  the  existing  trustees  refused  to  accept  or  to 
he  bound  by  this  act,  and  brouglit  an  action  of  trover  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  the  name  of  the  old  corporation, 
against  a  gentleman,  Sir.  ~W.  II,  Woodward,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  college  seal  and  other  effects,  and  who  claimed  to 
hold  them  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  newly-created  "  uni- 
versity." The  argument  in  this  case  was  made  in  the  State 
court,  for  the  college,  by  Mr,  Mason  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith, 
assisted  by  Mr,  Webster.  The  decision  was  against  the  claim 
of  the  college.  It  was  then  determined  to  remove  the  cause,  by 
writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws  creat- 
ing in  that  tribunal  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  eases  wliich, 
although  originating  in  a  State  court,  involve  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  such  a  case,  because  it  was  claimed  by  the  college  that  the 
act  of  the  Legislature,  modifying  its  charter,  impaired  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract ;  an  exercise  of  power  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  prohibits  to  the  Legislature  of  a  State. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  New  Hampshire  that  this  very 
interesting  cause  was  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  friends  of  the  college,  including  their  othel 
counsel  in  the  State  court,  unanimously  desired  to  have  it  com- 
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initted  to  the  hands  of  ]yfr.  Webster.  He  consented  to  take 
charge  of  it  in  the  autumn  of  1817 ;  but  the  cause  was  not 
argued  at  Washington  until  February,  1818.  In  the  interval, 
Mr.  Webster  gave  directions  relating  to  the  form  and  contents 
of  the  special  verdict,  which  was  to  be  carried  up  by  the  writ 
of  error,  and  had  several  conferences  with  the  gentlemen  who 
had  argued  for  the  college  with  very  great  learning  and  ability 
in  the  State  court.  He  was  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  appoint 
his  associate  counsel,  and  he  selected  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of 
Philadelphia. 

To  those  who  might  then  have  been,  or  to  those  who  may 
now  be  uninitiated  in  the  relations  of  our  complex  system  of 
Government,  this  dispute  whether  the  trustees  of  the  college 
should  be  one  or  another  set  of  persons  at  the  command  of  the 
State  ;  whether  it  should  be  called  by  its  ancient  name,  or  by  a 
new  name  affixed  to  it  by  the  legislative  power,  might  seem  a 
rather  trivial  subject  of  litigation,  not  likely  to  involve  prin- 
ciples extending  into  the  indefinite  future,  and  reaching  to  the 
very  foundations  of  the  rights  of  property.  Such,  however,  was 
the  character  of  this  celebrated  cause ;  and,  in  order  to  exhibit 
what  our  constitutional  jurisprudence  owes  to  the  advocate  who 
carried  this  case  triumphantly  through  its  final  arbitrament,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
it  became  his  duty  to  expound,  and  to  the  development  and  ap- 
plication which  it  had  previously  received. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  moved 
chiefly  by  the  mischiefs  created  by  the  preceding  legislation  of 
the  States,  which  had  made  serious  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  property,  inserted  a  clause  in  that  instrument  which  declared 
that  "  no  State  shall  pass  any  expoat-facto  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts."  The  first  branch  of  this  clause 
had  always  been  imderstood  to  relate  to  criminal  legislation, 
the  second  to  legislation  affecting  civil  rights.  But,  before  the 
case  of  Da/rtmouth  College  vs.  Woodward  occurred,  there  had 
been  no  judicial  decisions  respecting  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
the  restraint  in  regard  to  contracts,  excepting  that  it  had  more 
than  once  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  a  grant  of  lands  made  by  a  State  is  a  contract  within 
the  protection  of  this  provision,  and  is,  therefore,  irrevocable. 
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These  decisioos,  however,  could  go  bat  little  way  toward  the 
solution  of  tlie  questions  involved  in  the  ease  of  the  college. 
Thej  did,  indeed,  establisK  ^e  principle  that  oontrsetB  of  the 
State  itself  are  bejond  the  reach  of  snbaeqneat  legislation, 
equally  with  contracts  between  individuals ;  and  that  tiiere  are 
grants  of  a  State  which  are  oontraots.  Bnt  this  college  Blood 
upon  a  charter  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  before  the 
American  Involution.  Was  the  State  of  Kew  Hampsbiie— a 
sovereign  in  all  respects  after  the  Bevolation,  and  zemaiiiiiig 
one  after  the  Federal  Constitution,  excepting  in  thote  icepecta 
in  which  it  had  subjected  its  sovereignty  to  the  restninta  of 
that  instrument — bound  by  the  contracts  of  the  EngUflll  erown  ? 
le  the  grant  of  a  charter  of  incorporation  a  oontra^  between 
the  sovereign  power  and  those  on  whom  the  oharter  is  bo- 
stowed  ?  If  an  act  of  incorporation  is  a  contract,  is  it  so  in  any 
case  but  that  of  a  private  corporation  I  Was  this  oollegej  which 
was  an  institution  of  learning,  established  for  the  pmootifHi  of 
edncation,  a  private  corporation,  or  was  it  one  of  those  instra- 
ments  of  government  which  are  at  all  times  under  the  control 
and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  legislative  power  i  All  these 
questions  were  involved  in  the  inquiry  whether  the  l^islative 
power  of  the  State  had  been  so  restrained  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  that  it  could  not  alter  the  charter  of  this 
institution,  against  the  will  of  the  trustees,  without  impairing 
the  obligation  of  a  contract.  If  this  inquiry  were  to  receive 
an  affirmative  answer,  the  eonstitiitional  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States  would  embrace  a  principle  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  every  similar  institution  of  learning,  and  to  every  incor- 
poration then  existing,  or  thereafter  to  exist,  not  belonging  to 
the  machinery  of  government  as  a  ix)litical  instrument. 

The  State  court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  deciding  this  case, 
had  assumed  that  the  college  was  a  public  corporation,  and  on 
that  basis  had  rested  their  judgment;  which  was,  that  between 
the  State  and  its  public  corporations  there  is  no  contract  which 
the  State  cannot  regulate,  alter,  or  annni  at  pleasure.  Mr. 
Webster  had  to  overthrow  this  fundamental  position.  If  he 
could  show  that  this  college  was  a  private  eleemosynary  cor^ 
poration,  and  that  the  grant  of  the  right  to  be  a  corporation  of 
tins  nature  is  a  contract  between  the  sovereign  power  and  those 
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who  devote  their  funds  to  the  charity,  and  take  the  incorpora- 
tion for  its  better  management,  he  could  bring  the  legislative 
interference  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  lawyer  in  the  United  States 
at  that  moment  better  qualified  to  discuss  this  question  than 
Mr.  Webster.  He  had  been  from  a  very  early  period  in  his  life 
a  great  student  of  EngUsh  history,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  The  question 
to  which  class  of  corporations — public  or  private — did  this  col- 
lie belong — the  critical  question  in  the  cause — was  one  to  be 
decided  on  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  as  the  governing 
body  of  jurisprudence  by  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  interpreted,  in  its  application  to  public  or  private 
rights.  It  affected,  too,  every  institution  of  learning  in  the 
country  that  had  been  similarly  endowed  and  founded ;  while 
the  particular  institution,  the  fate  of  which  was  at  stake  in  the 
cause,  was  one  which  the  strongest  sympathies  of  his  youth  and 
the  fullest  convictions  of  his  manhood  stimulated  him  to  pre- 
serve from  the  control  of  party  politics  and  the  mischiefs  of 
political  legislation.  Inspired  by  these  motives,  he  opened  the 
cause,  in  the  argument  of  which  all  that  is  preserved  is  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works ;  a  report  which  gives 
us  only  the  legal  reasoning  of  a  speech  that  was  undoubtedly  as 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  pathos,  and  eloquence,  as  it  was  for  . 
its  logical  power  and  its  wealth  of  historical  and  juridical  illus- 
tration. 

Its  important  positions,  stated  in  their  logical  order,  were 
these  :  1.  That  Dr.  Wheelock  was  the  founder  of  this  college, 
and  as  such  entitled  by  law  to  be  visitor,  and  that  he  had 
assigned  aU  the  visitatorial  powers  to  the  trustees.  2.  That 
the  charter  created  a  private  and  not  a  public  corporation,  to 
administer  a  charity,  in  the  administration  of  which  the  trustees 
had  a  property,  which  the  law  recognizes  as  such.  3.  That  the 
grant  of  such  a  charter  is  a  contract  between  the  sovereign 
power  and  its  s.uccessors  and  those  to  whom  it  is  granted  and 
their  successors.  4.  That  the  legislation  which  took  away  from 
the  trustees  the  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  superintendence, 
risitation,  and  government,  and  transferred  them  to  another  set 
of  trustees,  impaired  the  obligation  of  that  contract.     The  argu- 
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ments  of  Mr.  Wirt,  then  Attomey-Gfeneral  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  Mr.  Holmes,  for  the  defendants  in  error,  related  chiefly 
to  the  points  that  the  charter  was  not  a  contract,  but  a  mere 
appointment  to  office,  the  trustees  being  agents  of  government, 
and  tlie  property,  in  fact,  given  to  the  public ;  that  if  the 
charter  was  a  contract,  it  was  not  impaired  by  the  legifilation, 
which  merely  gave  the  tnistees  new  assistants ;  and  that  Dr. 
Wheelock  was  not  the  founder,  as  he  never  gave  any  thing. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  replied,  on  all  these  topics,  in  a  speech  of  mnch 
ability.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ailment,  the  Chief  Justice 
intimated  that  a  decision  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the  next 
term.  It  was  made  in  February,  1819,  fully  confirming  the 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Webster  had  placed  the  cause.  From 
this  decision,  the  principle  in  our  constitutional  jurispnidenoey 
wliich  regards  a  charter  of  a  private  corporation  as  a  oontraot, 
and  places  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  takes  its  date.  To  Mr.  Webster  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  produced  its  judicial  establishment. 

We  look  back  upon  a  forensic  performance  like  this,  which 
was  followed  by  a  judgment  affirming  its  positions,  and  fixing 
them  among  the  foundations  of  our  law,  so  that  its  principles 
have  become  familiar  to  us,  as  if  the  conception  and  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  involved  less  reach  of  originality  and  less 
depth  of  research  and  force  of  reasoning  than  they  really  did. 
But  we  should  judge  of  the  advocate  on  these  critical  occasions, 
in  some  measure,  through  the  impressions  and  opinions  of  those 
who  heard  liim,  and  who  stood  at  the  same  point  in  our  juridi- 
cal liistory  at  wliicli  he  was  himself  placed.  What  they  re- 
garded as  a  very  high  intellectual  achievement,  advancing  the 
law  by  a  great  stride  toward  the  perfection  of  which  a  human 
and  an  artificial  system  of  social  rights  is  capable,  we  may  well 
accept  as  such  upon  their  testimony.  For,  while  we  observe 
the  excitation  of  feeling  produced  by  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  speech  on  those  who  heard  it,  we  must  concede  to  con- 
temporaries a  superior  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  were 
to  be  encountered.  Tradition,  if  it  has  not  always  placed  this 
performance  at  the  very  head  of  all  Mr.  Webster's  forensic 
efforts,  has  certainly,  by  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who 
heard  it,  regarded  it  as  one  that  immediately  impressed  the 
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highest  iiitellect  of  the  nation  with  an  adequate  sense  of  his 
power.  But,  among  all  the  admiration  that  it  called  forth  fi*om 
those  wlio  were  present,  there  is  nothing  more  happy  or  more 
striking  than  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Webster's  associate  in  the 
cause.  Writing  to  the  president  of  the  college,  after  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  liad  fully  sanctioned  tlie  arguments  of  its 
advocates,  and  placed  it  in  safety  for  all  future  time,  Mr.  Hojv 
kinson  modestly  disclaimed  for  himself  any  other  merit,  in  his 
reply  to  their  opponents,  than  that  of  having  followed  and 
enforced  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  dpening  of 
the  cause.  He  then  added,  "  I  would  have  an  inscription  over 
the  door  of  your  building :  *  Founded  by  Eleazer  Whe^lock, 

KEFOUNDED   BY   DaNIEL   WeBSTEB.' " 

The  most  vivid  description  that  is  extant  of  Mr.  Webster's 
maimer  on  this  occasion,  was  given  by  a  gentleman,  who  was 
present,  to  Mr.  Choate,  in  1853.*     I  quote  it  entire : 

"Before  going  to  Washington,  which  I  did  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Webster,  I  was  told  that,  in  arguing  the  case  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  he  had  left  the  whole  court-room  in  tears  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech.  This,  I  confess,  struck  me  unpleasantly — any  attempt  at  pathos 
on  a  purely  legal  question  like  this  seemed  hardly  in  good  taste.  On  my 
way  to  Washington,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Webster.  We  were 
together  for  several  days  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend ; 
and,  as  the  college  question  was  one  of  deep  interest  to  literary  men,  we 
conversed  often  and  largely  on  the  subject.  As  he  dwelt  upon  the  leading 
points  of  the  case,  in  terms  so  calm,  simple,  and  precise,  I  said  to  myself 
more  than  once,  in  reference  to  the  story  I  had  heard,  *  Whatever  may 
have  seemed  appropriate  in  defending  the  college  at  home^  and  on  her  own 
ground,  there  will  be  no  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Judge  Marshall  and  his 
associates  at  Washington.'  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
its  session,  that  winter,  in  a  mean  apartment  of  moderate  size — the  capitol 
not  having  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  1814.  The  audience,  when 
the  case  came  on,  was,  therefore,  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  legal  men,  the 
ilUe  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Webster  entered  upon 
his  argument  in  the  calm  tone  of  easy  and  dignified  conversation.  His 
matter  was  so  completely  at  his  command  that  he  scarcely  looked  at  his 
brief,  but  went  on  for  more  than  four  hours  with  a  statement  so  luminous, 
and  a  chain  of  reasoning  so  easy  to  be  understood,  and  yet  approaching  so 
nearly  to  absolute  demonstration,  that  he  seemed  to  carry  with  him  every 

'  Dr.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  a  pro-  Choate  at  Dartmouth  College,  July  27, 
fessor  in  Tale  College.  See  the  eulogy  1853,  at  the  request  of  the  authorities 
on    Mr.  Webster,  pronounced    by  Mr.    and  the  students. 
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man  of  his  audience  without  the  slightest  cAbrt  or  UDCAsincss  ou  either  ud& 
It  was  hardly  eloquence,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  it  was  pure  reasun. 
Now  and  then,  for  a  sentence  or  two,  his  eye  flashed  and  his  voice  swelled 
into  a  bolder  note,  as  he  uttered  some  emphatic  thought ;  but  he  instantt; 
fell  back  into  the  tone  of  earneBt  converaation  which  ran  throughout  the 
great  bod;  of  the  speech.  A  dnglc  circumstance  will  shon'  you  the  clear- 
ness Bud  absorbing  power  of  his  argument. 

"  I  observed  that  Judge  Btory,  at  the  opening  of  the  caae,  had  prepared 
himself,  p*n  in  hand,  aa  if  to  take  copious  niinutcB.  Hour  after  hour  I  saw 
him  fixed  in  the  same  attitude,  but.  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  with  not  a 
note  on  his  paper.  The  argument  closed,  and  I  could  not  discover  that  he 
had  token  a  single  note.  Others  around  me  remarked  the  same  tbing,  and 
it  was  among  the  on  rlUi  of  Washington  that  a  friend  spoke  to  him  of  tlie 
feet  with  aurprise,  when  the  judge  remarked,  '  Every  thing  waa  so  clear, 
and  HO  cosy  to  remember,  that  not  a  note  seemed  necessary,  and,  in  fact,  [ 
thought  little  or  nothing  about  my  notes.'  The  argument  ended,  Mr, 
Webster  stood  for  some  momenta  silent  before  tlic  court,  while  ercrj  eye 
was  fised  intently  upon  him.  At  length,  addressing  the  Chief  Justice,  he 
proceeded  thus ; 

" '  This,  ur,  is  mj  cue.  It  is  the  cmc,  ndt  tnendy  of  that  hnmUa 
institution,  it  is  the  case  of  every  college  in  our  land.  It  is  more.  It  is  the 
case  of  every  eleemoeyuary  institution  throughout  oni  coontrf — of  bU 
those  great  charities  founded  by  the  piety  of  our  ancestors,  to  alleviate 
liuman  misery,  and  scatter  blessings  along  the  pathway  of  life.  It  la 
more!  It  b,  in  some  sense,  the  case  of  every  man  among  us  who  has 
property  of  which  he  may  be  stripped,  for  the  question  is  simply  this ; 
Shall  our  State  Legislatures  be  allowed  to  take  that  which  is  not  theii 
own,  to  turn  it  from  its  original  uae,  and  apply  it  to  such  ends  or  purposes 
BS  they  in  their  discretion  shall  see  fit ! 

" '  fiir,  you  may  destroy  this  little  institution  ;  it  is  weak ;  it  b  in  your 
hands !  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  leaser  lights  in  the  literary  horizon  of  our 
country,  Tou  may  put  it  out.  But,  if  you  do  ao,  you  must  carry  through 
your  -work  t  You  must  extinguish,  one  after  another,  all  those  greater 
lights  of  science  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  hare  thrown  their  radi- 
ance over  our  land '. 

"  '  It  b,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college.  And  yet  there  are  those 
who  love  it—' 

"  Here,  the  feelings  which  he  hnd  thus  far  succeeded  in  keeping  down, 
broke  forth.  His  lips  quivered  ;  his  firm  cheeks  trembled  with  emotion; 
Ills  eyes  were  filled  with  teara,  his  voice  choked,  and  he  seemed  straggling 
to  the  utmost  simply  to  gain  that  mastery  orer  himself  which  might  Sftve 
him  from  an  unmanly  burst  of  feeling.  I  will  not  attempt  to  fpve  yon  the 
few  broken  words  of  tenderness  in  which  he  went  on  t«  speak  of  fab  attach- 
ment to  the  college.  The  whole  seemed  to  be  mingled  throogbont  with  tlia 
recollections  of  father,  mother,  brother,  and  all  the  prirations  and  triali 
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through  which  he  had  made  his  way  into  life.  Every  one  saw  that  it 
was  wholly  UDpremeditated,  a  pressure  on  his  heart,  which  sought  relief 
in  words  and  tears. 

"  The  court-room  during  these  two  or  three  minutes  presented  an  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  with  his  tall  and  gaunt 
figure  bent  over,  as  if  to  catch  the  slightest  whisper,  the  deep  furrows  of 
his  cheek  expanded  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  sufifused  with  tears ;  Mr. 
Justice  Washington  at  his  side,  with  his  small  and  emaciated  frame  and 
countenance  more  like  marble  than  I  ever  saw  on  any  other  human  being 
—leaning  forward  with  an  eager,  troubled  look ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
court,  at  the  two  extremities,  pressing,  as  it  were,  toward  a  single  point, 
while  the  audience  below  were  wrapping  themselves  round  in  closer  folds 
beneath  the  bench,  to  catch  each  look  and  every  movement  of  the  speak- 
er's £&ce.  If  a  painter  could  give  us  the  scene  on  canvas — those  forms  and 
countenances,  and  Daniel  Webster  as  he  there  stood  in  the  midst — ^it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  in  the  history  of  eloquence.  One  thing 
it  taught  me,  that  the  pathetic  depends  not  merely  on  the  words  uttered, 
but  still  more  on  the  estimate  we  put  upon  him  who  utters  them.  There 
was  not  one  among  the  strong-minded  men  of  that  assembly,  who  could 
think  it  unmanly  to  weep,  when  he  saw  standing  before  him  the  man  who 
had  made  such  an  argument,  melted  into  the  tenderness  of  a  child. 

"  Mr.  Webster  had  now  recovered  his  composure,  and,  fixing  his  keen 
eye  on  the  Chief  Justice,  said,  in  that  deep  tone  with  which  he  sometimes 
thrilled  the  heart  of  an  audience : 

"  *  Sir,  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel '  (glancing  at  the  opponents  of 
the  college  before  him),  *  but,  for  myself,  when  I  see  my  Alma  Mater  sur- 
rounded, like  Ca&sar  in  the  senate-house,  by  those  who  are  reiterating 
stab  after  stab,  I  would  not,  for  this  right  hand,  have  her  to  turn  to  me, 
and  say,  Et  tu  quoque  mi  fill !    And  thou  too^  my  son  I  * 

"  He  sat  down.  There  was  a  deathlike  stillness  throughout  the  room 
for  some  moments ;  every  one  seemed  to  be  slowly  recovering  himself,  and 
coming  gradually  back  to  his  ordinary  range  of  thought  and  feeling." 

About  a  year  previous  to  this  argument  of  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional question  of  the  highest  reach,  before  a  court  of  law, 
Mr.  Webster  was  employed  in  a  totally  different  sphere  of  the 
functions  of  an  advocate,  in  the  defence  of  two  persons  before  a 
jury,  indicted  under  circumstances  of  a  remarkable  character, 
whose  guilt  was  almost  unanimously  assumed  by  the  public, 
who  were  unquestionably  innocent,  and  whose  safety  depended 
upon  a  skilful  cross-examination  of  the  prosecutor,  and  a  discus- 
won  of  probabilities  upon  evidence.  I  allude  to  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  robbery  of  Major  Goodridge. 

Goodridge  was  a  person  of  previous  good  character  and  re- 
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si>eetab]e  standing,  wbo  professed  to  have  lieen  rolibed  of  a 
largo  sum  of  money,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  tlie  night  of  De- 
cember 19,  1S16,  on  the  road  between  Exeter  ami  Newbury- 
port,  soon  after  paasing  the  Essex  Meirimac  Briilge,  on  hia 
way  from  New  Hampshire  into  Maaaachuaetts.  Among  tho 
proofs  of  the  robbery  was  a  pistol-shot  through  hia  left  hand, 
received,  as  he  said,  before  the  robbei^  pulled  hira  from 
his  horse  ;  lie  and  one  of  his  aaeailaiita  discharging  their 
pibtola  at  each  other  on  the  same  instant.  He  was  then, 
according  to  his  account,  dragged  from  his  horse,  aJid  acrosa 
a  fence  into  a  field,  robbed,  and  beaten  until  he  was  sense- 
less. Ori  his  recovery  lie  went  hack  to  the  toll-house  on 
tho  bridge,  wlioro  he  appeared  to  be  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
delirium.  But  he  had  sufficient  8elf-po.«scssion  to  return  to  tho 
place  of  the  robbery  with  some  persons  who  aecoinpanied  him 
with  a  lantern,  where  hia  watch,  papers,  and  other'  articles 
were  found  scattered  on  the  grouiul.  On  the  following  day,  he 
went  to  Newbnryport,  and  remained  there  ill,  at  intervals  in  a 
state  of  real  or  simulated  frenzy,  for  several  weeks.  Having 
regained  his  health,  he  set  about  the  discovery  of  the  robbers  ; 
aiid  so  genernl  wa*  the  sympatliy  for  him  in  a  very  orderly 
community,  that  his  plans  were  aided  by  the  innocent  zeal  of 
nearly  the  whole  country-side.  Ilia  lirst  charge  was  against 
the  Kennistons,  two  poor  men  wlio  dwelt  in  the  town  of  New 
Market,  New  Ilampshii-e,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In 
their  cellar  he  found  a  piece  of  gold,  which  h3  identified  by  a 
mark  'vhich  ho  said  he  had  placed  on  all  his  money,  and  a  ten- 
dollar  note  which  he  also  identified  as  his  own.  Tho  Kenni*- 
tons  ivcre  arrested,  examined,  and  held  for  trial.  He  ne.vt 
charged  the  toll-gatherer,  one  Pearson,  as  an  accomplice;  and 
on  Ilia  premises,  with  the  aid  of  a  witch-hazel  conjuror,  he  also 
found  some  of  his  gold  and  papers  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped. 
Pearson  was  arrested,  examined  before  two  magistrates,  and 
discharged.  He  then  complained  against  one  Taber,  a  person 
who  lived  in  Boston.  Finally,  he  followed  a  man  named  Jack- 
man  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in  whose  house  he  swore  that  he 
also  discovered  some  of  hia  marked  wrap]iers.  The  machinery 
of  an  Executive  requisition  was  put  in  motion,  and  Jackman 
was   brought  into  Massachusetts  and  lodged  in  jail.     He  am,' 
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Taber,  and  the  Kennistons,  were  then  indicted  for  the  robbery, 
in  the  county  of  Essex. 

So  cunningly  had  this  man  contrived  his  story  and  arranged 
his  proofs,  that  the  popular  belief  was  entirely  with  hira.  The 
witch-hazel  part  of  his  evidence  probably  did  not  disincline 
the  popidace  to  believe  him.  But  it  is  even  said  that  there 
were  few  members  of  the  county  bar  who  did  not  regard  the 
case  of  the  Kennistons  as  desperate.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, who  believed  Goodridge's  story  to  be  false ;  and  these 
persons  sent  for  Mr.  Webster  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
accused.  The  indictment  against  Taber  was  nol.  pross^d. 
That  against  the  Kennistons  came  on  for  trial  at  Ipswich,  in 
April,  1817.  They  had  nothing  on  which  to  rely  but  their 
previous  good  character,  the  negative  fact  that  since  the  sup- 
posed robbery  they  had  not  passed  any  money  or  been  seen  to 
have  any,  and  the  improbabilities  which  their  advocate  could 
develop  in  the  story  of  Goodridge.  The  theory  of  the  defence 
was,  that  Goodridge  was  his  own  robber,  and  had  fired  the 
pistol-shot  through  his  own  hand. 

In  the  power  of  cross-examining  witnesses  Mr.  "Webster  had 
no  superior  in  his  day  ;  and  his  reputation  in  this  respect  doubt- 
less aided  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon  this  jury. 
There  were  traditions  which  had  come  over  the  border  from 
New  Hampshire,  of  his  terrible  skill  in  bafiling  the  deepest 
plans  of  perjury  and  fraud,  which  excited  the  jury  to  the 
closest  attention  to  his  method  of  dealing  with  Goodridge. 
They  saw  his  well-concocted  story  laid  bare,  in  all  its  improb- 
able features,  while  every  aid  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  develop  suggestions  which  could  be  set  off  against  the 
theory  that  the  latter  meant  to  maintain.  But  when  all  the 
evidence  for  and  against  Goodridge's  narrative  had  been  drawn 
out,  and  it  came  to  the  summing  up,  there  remained  two  obvi- 
ous difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  hypothesis.  One  of  them 
was,  that  no  motive  had  been  shown  for  so  strange  an  act  as  a 
man's  falsely  pretending  to  have  been  robbed,  and  charging  the 
robbery  upon  innocent  people ;  the  other,  that  the  theory  of 
Goodridge  being  himself  the  robber,  apparently  made  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  lliat  he  had  proceeded,  in  his  fraudulent  manu- 
facture of  proofs,  to  the  extremity  of  shooting  a  pistol-bullet 


ehroa^h  his  own  hand.  These  ircveineijfiniiidftbledifficiiltieB; 
£/r  the  Uw  of  evidence,  u  admmislered  in  onr  criminal  juris- 
pmdence,  very  properly  legaids  the  mbaence  of  motive  for  an 
act,  the  ct'jmmiasion  of  which  depends  on  cirenmstantial  proof 
M  or;e  of  the  important  things  to  be  weighed  in  fiivor  of  inno- 
r:er.ce ;  and  as  to  the  shooting,  it  was  eertainlj  in  a  hi^  de- 
^r<%  improbable  that  a  num  would  maun  himatelf,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  false  statement  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  maimed 
hv  .v>me  one  else.  Bat  in  grappling  with  these  diflbsulties,  Mr. 
Webster  told  the  jury  that  the  range  of  human  motives  is  al- 
moftt  infinite ;  that  a  dedie  to  avoid  payment  of  his  debts^ 
if  he  owed  debts,  or  a  whimsical  ambition  for  distinetion, 
might  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  Groodridge's  conduct;  and 
that  having  once  announced  himself  to  the  community  as  a 
man  who  liad  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum  and  beaten  nearly 
to  death,  he  had  to  go  on  and  charge  somebody  with  the  act. 
This  was  correct  reasoning,  but  still  no  motive  had  been  shown 
for  the  original  pretence;  and,  if  there  had  not  been  some 
dr;ei.-sive  circumstances  developed  on  the  evidence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  this  ease  ought  to  have  been  decided.  These 
circumstances  made  it  unnecessary  to  believe  that,  although 
Goo<Jridge  himself  discharged  the  pistol  which  wounded  him, 
he  intended  that  result.  His  story  was,  that  the  pistol  of  the 
rol^ber  went  off  at  the  moment  when  he  had  grasped  it  with 
Iiin  left  hand.  Yet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  him,  there  were  no  marks  of  powder  on  his 
liand  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  wound  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  must  have  been  three  or  four  feet 
from  his  hand,  while  there  were  marks  of  powder  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  and  the  ball  passed  through  the  coat  as  well  as  the 
hand.  This  state  of  the  evidence  justified  Mr.  Webster's  remark 
that "  all  exhibitions  are  subject  to  accidents.  Whether  serious  or 
farcical,  they  do  not  always  proceed  exactly  as  they  are  designed 
to  do."  Goodridge,  he  argued,  intended  to  shoot  the  ball 
through  his  coat-sleeve,  and  it  accidentally  perforated  his  hand 
also.  This  discredited  his  story  more  than  any  thing  else,  and 
convinced  the  jury  that,  if  he  found  any  of  his  money  on  tho 
premises  of  the  Kennistons,  he  placed  it  there  himself.  The 
Kennistons  were  acquitted.     Goodridge  returned  to  the  charge ; 
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Jackman  was  put  on  trial  at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  and 
the  jury  disagreed.  At  his  second  trial,  Mr.  Webster  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted.  These  criminal  proceedings  were 
followed  by  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution,  instituted  by 
Pearson  against  Goodridge.  Mr.  Webster  was  of  counsel  for 
the  plaintiflF  in  this  case.  The  evidence  was  now  still  more 
clear  against  Goodridge  ;  a  verdict  for  a  large  amount  was 
recovered  against  him,  and  the  public  at  last  saw  the  fact 
judicially  established  that  he  had  robbed  himself.  He  left 
New  England  a  disgraced  man.  No  clew  to  his  motive  was 
ever  discovered. 

Twenty  years  afterward,  Mr.  Webster  was  travelling  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  he  stopped  at  a  tavern, 
and  went  in  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  man  behind  the 
bar  exhibited  great  agitation  as  the  traveller  approached  him, 
and  when  he  placed  the  glass  of  water  before  Mr.  Webster  his 
hand  trembled  violently,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Mr.  Webster 
drank  the  water,  turned  without  saying  another  word,  and 
leSntered  his  carriage.     The  man  was  Goodridge. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

1820-1822. 
MR.  Calhoun's  visit  to  boston — ^pbofessional   FOStnoN — ooir- 

VENTION  to  BEVISE    THE    OONSTITDTION    OF    1CA88AOHUBETT8 

THE     PLYMOUTH     OKATION — CASE     OF     LA     JEITNB     SUOENIB — 
DEFENCE  OF  JUDGE    JAMES    PBESOOTT — ^ELECTED    TO    OQSTOBESS 

FROM   BOSTON. 


IN  tlie  summer  of  1820,  wliile  Mr.  "Webster  was  diligently 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  liis  profession,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  was  tlien  Secretary  of  War,  made  an  official  tour  to  the 
North,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  forts  and  arsenals  of 
the  Federal  Government.  His  reception  by  Mr.  Webster  in 
Boston  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ticknor ; 

*'  When  Mr.  Calhoun  came  to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1820,  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  examine  the  arsenals  and  forts,  ]\Ir.  Webster,  who  then 
lived  in  Somerset  Street,  was  particularly  hospitable  and  attentive  to  him. 
They  had  always  been  on  good  and  kindly  terms,  even  during  the  war, 
when  they  were  leading  in  opposite  parties.  Whatever  collisions  they 
might  have  had  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  were  all  forgotten  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  visit  to  Boston.  Mr.  Webster  was  then  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  he  was  unquestionably  not  without 
political  aspirations.  He  was  much  with  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  went  with  him  to 
the  arsenal  at  Watertown,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  only  day  he  could  be 
with  him  in  driving  about  the  neighborhood.  A  large  party  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  I  recollect,  waited  long  for 
them  at  Mr.  Webster's  to  dinner.  Mr.  Calhoun  talked  much  and  mogt 
agreeably  at  table,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  of  us  that  Mr.  Webster  desired 
to  draw  him  out  and  show  him  under  the  most  favorable  aspects  to  his 
friends.    After  dinner,  a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  particularly 
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of  the  young  lawyers  of  the  town,  came  in  and  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Calhoun.  We  all  said,  *  Mr.  Webster  wishes  Mr.  Calhoun  to  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States ; '  some  added,  '  He  has  been  driving  with 
him  all  day,  Ute-d-Ute  in  a  phaeton,  and  they  understand  one  another.' 
But  the  positions  of  such  men  are  stronger  than  themselves,  and  they 
understand  one  another  without  words." 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  professional  practice  which  has  been 
partly  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Webster  was  called 
upon  to  act  a  very  important  part  in  an  entirely  new  sphere  of 
public  duty.  He  had  been  hitherto  known  as  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  as  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  In  these 
capacities  he  had,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  second  to  that  of  any 
man  in  America,  when  we  take  into  account  both  his  position 
at  the  bar  and  his  position  as  a  statesman.  Of  all  those  who 
were  practising  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1820,  Mr.  Pinkney  is  the  person  with  whom  we  naturally  com- 
pare Mr.  Webster.  He  was  much  older  than  Mr.  Webster, 
and  as  an  advocate  and  a  lawyer  he  was  undoubtedly  a  verj' 
great  man — inferior  to  no  one  who  has  ever  yet  addressed  that 
tribunal.  That  Mr.  Webster,  before  he  was  forty,  became  the 
equal  and  competitor  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  is  certainly  a  fact  ad- 
mitted by  their  contemporaries,  and  it  marks  the  position  to 
which  Mr.  Webster  attained  by  very  rapid  strides,  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  him  of  right.  But  Mr.  Pinkney  added  another  to  the 
list  of  distinguished  lawyers  who  have  not  been  equally  distin- 
guished in  parliamentary  life.  His  place,  as  he  himself  well 
knew,  and  as  he  once  said  in  Congress,  was  in  courts  of  justice; 
and  there,  in  spite  of  the  affectations  which  covered  him  with  a 
mantle  of  small  weaknesses,  he  was  regarded,  by  all  who  were 
accustomed  to  hear  him,  as  a  person  of  prodigious  strength. 
No  amount  of  foppery  could  obscure  the  splendor  of  his  intel- 
lect or  intercept  the  blaze  of  light  which  he  poured  upon  his 
subject,  when  he  forgot,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  reasoning  and 
the  vehemence  of  his  elocution,  his  strange  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  an  idle  and  elegant  man  of  fashion  than  the 
indefatigable  student  and  laborious  lawyer  he  really  was.* 

'  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  in  the  habit    one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
of  relating  the  following  anecdote :  On    Pinkney  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
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>'^:!^:-r  Mr.  Oav  dot  Str,  Calboim,  who  »ere  neanr  Mr. 
WtifStoTi  age,  v-ss  gmd?  duiUiiguUed  «•  m  kaju.  Jbi 
Cuboan,  in  Cut,  new  pnetiBed  die  hv;  and,  down  to  Ae 
year  1^^),  Mr.  Cbv,  who  bad  become  toj  wiimjal  ib  politiiMl 
life,  was  known  chi^j  as  a  Btateanan,  and 'bad  gaUmcd  no 
special  Uuiek  at  the  bar  of  the  Siqweine  OoniC  of  dw  Ululed 
StMei.  Of  3fr.  Webster,  tbiaefore,  it  mar  be  wd,  at  Aa  period 
to  which  I  DOW  refer,  that,  when  we  regard  tike  doBble  rqpvta- 
tion  which  he  had  acquired  on  the  floor  of  Gooi^ui  and  in  the 
coartA  of  law,  and  cocader  his  age,  he  waa  the 
person  in  the  conntry.  All  thia  repatatatui  was 
new  hazards,  in  new  and  untried  fields  ofinl 

The  State  of  Maaaachmetts  had  existed  nnder  a  ftm  aoati- 
tation  of  its  own  creation,  since  the  jear  1780:  Tina  oonalittt- 
tion,  the  work  of  Jirfin  Adans,  Samuel  *'^«™"^  and  otiier 
patriots  of  the  Itevolution,  had  been  made  in  the  midrt  of  llie 
Revolutionary  War,  and,  of  coone,  before  the  OmutiUilMn  ot 
the  Unite*!  States.  It  was  in  many  respects  a  model  of  a  free 
representative  government,  carefiilly  reconciling  popular  ri^te 
with  [>ublic  order ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth 
fur  which  it  waa  designed  had  in  forty  years  undergone  some 
changes.  Maine,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Massachu- 
BL-tta  aa  a  part  of  her  jurisdiction,  had  asked  and  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  latter  to  a  separation.  The  necessity  which  tluB 
indncud  for  modifying  the  representative  system,  and  other 
exigencies  growing  out  of  the  pn)gre33  of  society  and  the  rela- 
tions of  tlie  State  to  the  Federal  Government,  caused  the 
aH«;mbling  of  a  convention  of  tlie  people  of  MasBachusettfl  to 
revise  its  constitution.  This  body  met  in  Boston  in  November, 
1820,  and  terminated  its  sessions  in  January,  1821.  Mr.  Web- 
■■tcr  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  it. 

the  Mme  cause,  the  lutter  had  nn  us-  became  more    Knd  more  dromj;    the 

iio«Ule  who  WB9  not  rcmarkible  Tor  the  counsel  on  the  Opposite  ^de,  the  jodgea, 

brilluincr  or  importance  of  his  discourge.  and  the  spectaton  paying  ■  *erj  un^iid 

Thia  (gentleman  had  been  speaking  for  attention,  if  uit  at  alL     rrninntlj,  nwi 

lome  time,  opcninj;  his  cause  in  a  very  ing   to  apeak  from  Ma  own  noM,  Xr. 

prosing  manner,  and  more  than  one  of slated  a  new  p^t,  uid  fDllowtd  It 

(lie  judges  had  cren  relapsed  into  some-  by  some  abscnaUoas  that  canaad  erecy. 

thing  very  like  a  nod,  when  Ur.  Finkaey  body  to  take  Qp  their  peu  and  open 

was  called  out.     As  he  left  the  court,  he  their  ears.     At  tbat  moment  «  Thll[>iw 

buidud  his  notes  to  his  cotlcaguc.     Ur.  from     Mr.    Webster    beeana    ftn^bl* 

— —  wcnton  foraome  time  from  his  own  through  tha  room — *  lie  hM  got  on  tha 

brief,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  armor  of  AcLUImI'" 
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A  constitutional  convention  of  an  American  State  is  a 
representative  body  of  one  chamber,  acting  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, in  whom  resides  the  power,  according  to  the  theory  of 
our  institutions,  of  amending,  altering,  or  abolishing  the  exist- 
ing form  of  the  State  government  and  of  substituting  a  new 
one,  subject  only  to  the  condition  expressly  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  the  form  shall  be  republican,  and  to 
the  further  implied  condition  that  it  shall  consist  with  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  United  States.  Exercising  this  ample 
and  original  power  of  moulding  the  political  institutions  of 
society  for  the  purpose,  at  least,  of  determining  what  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  final  ratification,  such  a  body 
eminently  demands  the  highest  range  of  talent  and  character 
that  the  society  can  furnish.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  not  unmindful  of  what  they  owed  to  their  own  interests, 
or  to  the  science  and  the  cause  of  good  government,  in  constitut- 
ing this  convention.  They  wisely  excluded  no  one  on  account 
of  his  present  public  station.  Several  of  the  prominent  judges, 
including  Parker,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
both  of  the  Federal  judges.  Story  and  DaWs,  were  members. 
All  the  learned  professions,  the  merchants,  the  agricultural 
classes,  the  town  and  the  rural  populations,  were  duly  repre- 
sented by  a  body  of  delegates  whose  aggregate  weight  of  char- 
acter and  ability  has  not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  assembly 
that  was  ever  convened  in  New  England.  The  venerable  John 
Adams,  then  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  added  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  convention  as  one  of  its  members,  and  the  compliment  was 
paid  to  him  of  electing  him  its  president ;  but  he  declined  the 
duty  of  the  chair,  and  the  Chief  Justice  was  then  substituted  as 
the  presiding  oflScer.  The  convention  was  necessarily  a  large 
body,  because  the  municipalities  of  the  State,  consisting  of 
about  three  hundred  towns,  had  always  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  separate  representation  in  all  political  action,  and 
because  their  corporate  existence,  in  fact,  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  the  State  itself.  The  number  of  delegates  for  each  town  was 
fixed  at  the  number  by  which  it  was  entitled  to  be  represented 
m  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature.  This  gave  a  convention 
of  nearly  five  hundred  members.  So  numerous  a  body  of 
course  embraced  elements  of  decidexUv  radical  as  well  as  of 
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Strong  conservative  tendencies.  The  latter  oImb  in  geberai 
regarded  the  old  constitation  as  one  demanding  few  alteratioiif 
or  additions ;  the  former  naturally  favored  innovations ;  so  that 
the  chief  occasions  likely  to  call  forth  the  abilities  of  the  mem- 
bers would  be  those  which  involved  the  attack  or  die  defanoe 
of  institutions  and  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  repobliiQW 
government. 

But,  although  these  two  tendencies  of  individoal  mindsi  tiie 
radical  and  the  conservative,  were  present  in  this  conventioa-* 
as  they  must  be  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  mflEkiit  of 
society — there  were  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it^  wUdi 
made  it  a  very  different  sphere  for  such  a  man  as  Hr.  Welbatar, 
from  a  parliamentary  and  legislative  body.  A  publie  maa  who 
leads  in  the  English  House  of  Conmoions,  or  in  one  of  our  Honaes 
of  legislation,  national  or  State,  is  generally  obliged  to  do  ao  as 
the  head  of  a  party.  To  a  certain  extent  his  opimoiia  and 
action  are  restricted  by  the  principles  professed  by  his  party,  ^ 
and  the  objects  at  which  it  aims,  whether  it  conducts  or  opposes 
the  administration  of  the  time.  He  may,  it  is  true,  have  ocea* 
sion  to  deal  with  questions  that  go  deeper  than  party  opinion,  - 
and  to  appeal  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  parties ;  he  often 
has  to  win  votes  from  his  opponents  as  well  as  from  those  with 
whom  he  is  politically  associated.  Still,  the  existence  of  parties 
is  not  seldom  unfavorable  to  the  exhibition  and  influence  of  the 
higher  statesmanship,  which  finds  its  best  field  when  native 
genius  for  political  discussion  and  practical  talent  for  the 
application  of  principles  to  the  condition  of  the  whole  society 
can  do  their  appropriate  work  without  the  bias  and  the  tram- 
mels arising  from  that  minor  organization  in  the  republic  that 
is  constituted  by  a  party.  In  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
1820  there  were  fortunately  no  parties.  There  was  a  small 
minority  of  highly  cultivated  and  experienced  men,  who  gen- 
erally acted  together,  from  the  natural  concurrence  of  the  sen- 
timents of  men  of  that  class ;  and  they  commonly  governed  the 
decisions  of  the  whole  body.  But  the  convention  was  chosen 
and  held  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  political  parties  in  this 
country  acting  as  strictly  defined  organizations.  It  was  in 
what  was  called  "  the  era  of  good  feeling ; "  a  current  designation 
of  the  state  of  political  affairs  that  existed  during  the  adminia- 
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tration  of  President  Monroe,  after  the  old  eonte»t8  and  feeUngs 
between  the  Federal  and  Democratic  parties  had  mostly  sub- 
sided, and  before  their  successors,  the  National  Republican  or 
Whig,  and  the  modem  Democratic  parties,  had  been  formed. 

This  absence  of  party  divisions  in  the  convention  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  it  was  especially 
so  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Webster  and  of  those  who  acted  with 
him,  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  rendered 
the  convention,  although  an  extremely  popular,  body,  remark- 
able for  its  deliberative  character.  It  was  an  assembly  that 
listened  to  and  was  controlled  by  argument;  that  sacrificed 
prejudice  to  reason ;  and,  when  it  saw  the  right,  decided  for  it, 
without  the  influences  arising  from  the  intermixture  of  party 
objects.  To  these  fortunate  circumstances,  and  to  the  power 
which  they  gave  to  such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  in  a 
large  degree  to  be  ascribed  that  the  political  institutions  of 
Massachusetts  remain  to  this  day,  in  many  respects,  decidedly 
more  conservative  than  those  of  many  of  her  sister  States,  not- 
withstanding the  spirit  of  her  people  in  political  action  is  often 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  argued  from  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  their  constitution.  Mr.  Webster's  activity  and  success 
in  this  convention  were  thus  described  by  Judge  Story,  in  a 
letter  to  a  common  friend,  soon  after  its  session  was  terminated : 

**  Our  friend  Webster  has  gained  a  noble  reputation.  ...  It  was  a 
glorious  field  for  him,  and  he  has  had  an  ample  harvest.  The  whole  force 
of  his  great  mind  was  brought  out,  and  in  several  speeches  he  commanded 
aniycrsal  admiration.  He  always  led  the  van,  and  was  most  skilful  and 
instantaneous  in  attack  and  retreat.  He  fought,  as  I  have  told  him,  in  the 
*  imminent  deadly  breach ; '  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  skirmish  in  aid  of 
him  upon  some  of  the  enemy's  outposts.  On  the  whole,  I  never  was  more 
proud  of  any  display  than  his  in  my  life."  * 

Mere  ambition,  although  Mr.  Webster  certainly  was  not 
then  or  at  any  other  time  without  tambition,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole  spring  that  moved  this  great  intellectual 
energy.  He  was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood ;  full  of  talent  of  the 
most  various  kinds ;  full  of  knowledge,  as  knowledge  is  derived 
from  books  or  from  the  business  of  life  ;  with  forces  within  him 
that  were  irrepressible,  and  that  carried  him  forward  in  every 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Hason,  January  21,  1821. — (Life  of  Judge  Story ^  i.,  p.  396.) 
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Ronflict,  by  thoff  epoiitaneotis  action,  to  the  accoinpliahmeHt  of 
all  tbe  good  toward  wLieh  such  extraordinai-y  glfU  are  naturally 
impelled.  At  thie  time  of  liifl  lifb  thcve  ma  Bearody  ever  Men 
in  him  any  of  that  solemn  repose,  amoantiiig  ^>  u  appareet 
lethargy,  from  which  in  his  later  jeaa  he  aeemed  citable  of 
being  aroused  only  by  a  strong  external  jvessiire.  I  have  beard 
him  described,  by  those  who  knew  him  at  this  period,  ai  being 
in  manner  extremely  alert  and  Tivadons,  althoOf^  dvaya 
dignified  and  refined.  My  own  recollection  of  bim  goes  back 
sufficiently  far  to  enable  me  to  remember  the  QUtniftrtKlkllB  of 
power  which  Lis  conntenauce,  his  bearing,  and  his  inamnnaliiiii 
perpetually  gave  forth,  when  he  was  not  abecabed  in  die  tty- 
Btractions  of  thought  or  stody ;  and  I  can  well  nnda^taacE  lite 
impressions  of  those  whose  recollections  weffe  e«ilkr,aad  irlueh 
led  them  to  describe  him  afterward  as  the  most  **  Uynig  **  man 
they  had  ever  known.  Yet  Mr.  W^bettx  wM  never  eairied, 
either  by  the  impnlse  of  great  animal  spuitB  or  by  the  Ibroe  of 
genius,  into  the  regions  of  impracticable  specnlataon,  or  of  over 
refinement  in  politics,  or  of  mere  theories  in  hnman  affairs.  He 
could  be  as  acute  a  dialectician  as  any  man  whom  he  evei 
encountered ;  but  his  dialectics  were  never  divorced  from  those 
actual  conditions  of  society  which  limit  the  ofUce  of  metaphysics 
in  the  science  of  government. 

Among  the  instances  of  his  application  of  theoretical  reason- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  community  on  whose  constitu- 
tion he  was  acting,  a  brief  reference  only  can  be  made  here  to 
some  of  the  more  important  topics  on  which  he  exercised  a 
decisive  infiuence  over  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
convention.  One  of  these  related  to  the  question  whether  the 
oath  of  ofiice  ought  to  be  made  to  embrace  any  other  religions 
test  than  is  implied  in  the  sanction  of  the  oath  itself. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  had  hitherto  required  a 
declaration  of  belief  in  tlie  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  the 
oath  of  office.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  should  have  been 
established  by  a  people  whose  earliest  polity,  from  the  first 
planting  of  their  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
approached  very  nearly  to  a  theocracy.  When  the  constitntion 
of  1780  was  formed,  the  principle  of  the  original  equality  of  all 
men  in  respect  to  civil  rights,  asserted  in  the  DeclaratioQ  of 
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Independence,  led  to  the  recognition  of  certain  personal  rights, 
which  the  Government,  representing  the  whole  people,  is  bound 
to  secure  to  each  individual  of  the  society  in  return  for  liis  civil 
obedience  and  service,  and  his  contribution  to  the  public  bur- 
dens. This  principle  was  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
wliich  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  by  asserting  the  right 
of  all  individuals  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  according  to  standing  laws.  In  progress 
of  time  there  came  to  be  a  vague  feeling  that  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  persons  ought  to  be  deemed  to  embrace  the  holding  of 
office ;  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  they  could  not  em- 
brace, if  the  qualification  of  belief  in  the  Christian  religion 
were  required,  since  it  was  known  that  this  belief  was  not 
universal.  Against  this  feeling  there  was  arrayed  another, 
which  had  its  origin  partly  in  the  old  connection  between 
church-membership  and  civil  station,  and  partly  in  the  opinion 
of  certain  classes  that  the  constitution  of  a  people  who  pro- 
fessed Christianity  ought  to  require  of  their  public  oflBcers  a 
declaration  of  that  faith.  This  feeling  was  opposed  to  any 
relaxation  for  the  sake  of  making  it  possible  for  a  few  dis- 
believers to  hold  public  office. 

But,  between  these  two  opinions,  there  was  on  each  side  a 
question  that  needed  a  clear  examination  before  it  could  be 
determined  which  of  them  or  whether  either  of  them  was  cor- 
rect. On  the  one  hand,  is  it  true  that  the  holding  of  office  is  or 
should  be  made  one  of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  individuals 
on  the  same  ground  with  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  civil  government,  to  exclude  from  office  those  who 
are  not  qualified  to  profess  a  belief  in  that  religion  ?  Mr.  Web- 
ster saw  with  his  usual  accuracy  that  the  true  answer  to  the 
first  of  these  questions  reduced  the  whole  matter  to  an  issue  of 
expediency.  In  making  that  answer,  he  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  State  to  prescribe  any  qualifications  for  office  that  it 
might  sec  fit  to  make,  by  showing  that  office  cannot  be  claimed 
by  individuals  as  a  personal  right,  consistently  with  a  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  electors.  Practically,  he  argued,  whether  a 
belief  in  Christianity  is  or  is  not  required  as  a  constitutional 
qualification,  the  people  will  be  governed  in  their  choice  by  the 
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sentiments  which  the  candidates  are  onderefcood  to  hold  on  this 
as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  and  no  one  can  complain.  What 
the  people  can  practically  do,  without  giving  just  canse  for 
eomplaint,  they  have  a  right  previously  to  say  in  their  funda- 
mental law  that  they  will  do.  It  is  odderwiae  with  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  for  the  protection  of  which  dvil 
society  is  instituted ;  while  it  is  not  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  all  individuals  a  right  to  hold  office. 

Having  tlms  disposed  of  the  claim  to  office  on  the  ground 
of  right,  lie  placed  the  question  on  grounds  of  expediency,  by 
maintaining,  first^  that  the  exclusion  of  unbelievers  is  an  exclu- 
sion for  that  which  may  involve  the  conscience ;  9eeond^  that^  as 
a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  were  belleven  in 
the  Christian  religion,  it  was  sufficiently  certain,  without  any 
constitutional  requirement,  that  such  persons  would  ordinarily 
be  chosen  to  places  of  public  trust ;  ihird^  that  a  qualification 
which  is  practically  needless,  and  is  founded  in  an  objection  that 
may  involve  the  consciences  of  men,  is  an  unnecessary  rigor 
that  marks  men  with  opprobrium,  and  has  a  tendency  to  pro 
scription.  As  he  did  not  propose  to  strike  from  the  constitu 
tion  the  recognition  of  the  benefits  which  civil  society  derives 
from  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  he  thought  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  religious  qualification  for  office  could  not  be  mis- 
construed. These  views  prevailed  with  the  convention,  and 
this  qualification  has  ever  since  been  abolished  in  Massachusetts. 

The  two  most  important,  however,  of  the  elaborate  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  this  convention  related  to  the  basis 
of  the  Senate  and  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  them,  taking  the  whole  speech  as  it  was 
delivered,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings, 
probably  there  is  not  on  record,  anywhere,  a  more  profound 
discassion  of  the  principles  on  which  a  republican  government 
can  be  so  formed  as  to  embrace  means  of  affording  a  distinct 
protection  to  property.  The  problem  of  founding  such  a  gov- 
ernment, in  part,  upon  property,  without  introducing  a  tendency 
to  oligarchy,  was  the  topic  which  Mr.  Webster  undertook  to 
explain  on  this  occasion  ;  and  whoever  will  examine  the  whole 
scope  of  his  argument,  and  will  compare  it  with  what  has 
been  written  and  said  elsewhere  on  the  relations  of  property  tc 
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government — observing  the  illustrations  which  he  drew  from 
what  was  then  taking  place  in  other  countries,  and  the  predic- 
tions which  he  made— will  be  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  this 
speech.  The  subject  came  before  the  convention  in  consequence 
of  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  1780,  by  which  members 
of  the  Senate  had  been  chosen  in  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  district,  while  members  of 
the  House  were  chosen  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
towns  represented.  The  framers  of  that  constitution  had,  in 
this  way,  met  the  difficult  problem  in  representative  govern- 
ment, which  arises  when  there  are,  or  can  be,  no  personal  dis- 
tinctions on  which  to  found  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legisla- 
tive power.  They  selected  representation  by  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  taxable  property,  because  this  is  the  only  mode 
in  which  a  difference  of  origin  between  two  Chambers  can  be 
introduced,  if  the  electors  of  both  are  to  be  the  same,  and  the 
persons  to  be  chosen  are  to  have  the  same  qualifications.  Jn 
the  course  of  forty  years,  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  answer 
those  who  insisted  that  this  arrangement  gave  an  undue  advan- 
tage to  the  richer  districts,  and  that  it  was,  in  principle,  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  American  institutions.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  this  provision  of  the  old  constitution  should 
remain,  or  whether  the  representation  in  both  brandies  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  based  on  population  alone. 

Mr.  Webster  divided  this  question  into  two.  They  were 
to  inquire,  he  said,  fii-st,  whether  the  l^islative  department 
was  to  be  constructed  with  any  other  check  than  such  as  arises 
simply  from  dividing  it  into  two  Houses ;  secondly,  if  there  was 
to  be  another  and  further  check,  in  what  manner  should  it  be 
created  ?  He  then  enforced  the  necessity,  and  explained  the 
office,  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  legislative  department. 
Their  utility,  he  said,  arises  from  the  truth  that,  in  representa- 
tive governments,  that  department  is  the  leading  and  predomi- 
nating power,  whose  tendency  is  to  encroach  on  all  the  other 
departments.  If  all  legislative  power  rests  in  a  single  House,  it 
i»  very  doubtful  whether  any  proper  independence  can  be  given 
either  to  the  executive  or  the  judiciary,  because  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient safeguard  to  insure  deliberation  and  caution  in  its  meas- 
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ores.  If  two  Chambere  are  chosen  upon  the  Bune  basiBy  by  the 
same  electors,  and  for  the  same  term  of  office,  they  will  be  actn- 
ated  by  the  same  feelings  and  interests ;  they  will  be  substan- 
tially one  body,  though  two  in  form.  And  if  all  l^ialative 
power  be  in  one  popular  body,  aU  other  power,  sooner  or 
later,  will  be  there  also.  There  can  be  no  sufficient  check  be- 
tween two  Chambers  without  some  difference  of  origin,  or 
interest,  or  feeling ;  and  the  great  question  had  been,  in  this 
country,  where  to  find,  or  how  to  create,  this  difference  in 
governments  entirely  elective  and  popukn 

In  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  State,  Mr.  Webster  said, 
the  question  was  not  whether  a  representation  in  one  branch, 
by  districts,  in  proportion  to  their  public  taxes,  was  the  best 
mode  of  constituting  the  necessary  difference  between  the  two 
branches,  but  whether  it  was  better  than  no  mode;  for  the 
whole  practice  and  spirit  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  differences  in  the  qualifications  of  electors,  or 
of  the  persons  to  be  chosen,  or  in  the  manner  of  making  the 
appointments.  They  had  therefore  to  consider  the  question, 
whether  property,  not  as  an  element  of  personal  power  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aniouTit  of  personal  possessions,  but  in  a  general 
sense,  and  in  a  general  form,  should  have  its  weight  and  influ- 
ence in  political  arrangements. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  exhibited 
his  tliorougli  understanding  of  the  fact  that  republican  govern 
ment,  as  it  has  grown  up  in  this  coimtry,  rests  not  more  on 
political  constitutions  than  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
descent  and  distribution  of  property.  He  maintained  then, 
as  he  always  maintained,  that  our  constitutions  are  the  fruit 
of  the  general  equality  of  property  which  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms have  produced ;  an  equality  which  began  before  we  had 
constitutions,  and  which  fixed  the  future  frame  and  forms  of 
our  governments.  In  the  great  central  fact  of  the  division 
of  the  soil  among  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  tending 
constantly  to  produce  a  general  distribution  of  all  property,  lay 
the  truth  that,  in  the  distribution  of  political  power,  the  inter- 
ests of  property  may  be  consulted  and  provided  for,  without 
divorcing  them  from  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  all  coun- 
tries, it  is  tnie  that,  in  the  absence  of  military  force,  political 
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power  naturally  and  necessarily  goes  into  the  hands  which 
hold  the  property ;  in  this  country,  it  goes  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  because  the  people,  individually,  possess  property 
more  generally  than  has  been  known  elsewhere. 

In  illustration  of  tlie  effect  produced  upon  republican  insti- 
tutions by  the  equal  or  the  unequal  distribution  of  property,  Mr. 
Webster  resorted  to  the  instances  of  England  and  France.  In 
respect  to  the  former,  he  pointed  out  tendencies  that  we  have 
since  seen  progressing  to  very  decided  results  ;  and,  in  regard  to 
the  latter,  he  made  a  prediction  which  came  afterward  to  a 
literal  fulfilment.  In  England,  he  said,  the  process  of  subdi- 
vision of  property,  which  had  begun  after  tlie  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  and  the  introduction  of  commerce,  had  been 
retarded  witliin  the  last  half  century.  Large  estates  were 
growing  larger,  and  the  number  of  those  who  held  no  prop- 
erty was  rapidly  increasing.  This  state  of  things  was  destined 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  British  Constitution ;  because 
the  great  inequality  of  property  tended  to  produce  and  to  in- 
crease the  danger  that  those  who  possessed  it  would  be  dis- 
possessed by  force ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  government 
might  be  overturned.  Another  half  century  has  nearly  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Webster  expressed  these  opinions ;  and  we  have  seen 
this  tendency  become  the  great  cause  of  anxiety  to  British 
statesmen,  and  the  controlling  reason  for  changes  which  have 
amounted  almost  to  a  revolution,  thus  far  fortunately  peaceful, 
but  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  issues  or  the  end. 

In  the  case  of  France,  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty upon  the  stability  and  forms  of  the  government  was,  in 
Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  destined  to  be  not  less  striking  and  still 
more  direct,  although  the  process  that  was  going  on  was 
the  reverse  of  that  which  was  to  be  witnessed  in  England. 
The  law  of  descents  then  prevailing  in  France  tended  to 
the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
great  number  of  small  proprietors.  The  opinion  then  gener- 
ally held  in  Europe  was,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  would 
become  too  poor  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive 
power.  Mr.  Webster  entertained  an  exactly  opposite  opinion. 
He  predicted  that  if  the  government  did  not  change  the  law, 
the  law  in  half  a  century  would  change  the  government ;  and 
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that  this  change  would  be  not  in  favor  of  die  power  of  tihe 
crown,  as  European  writers  had  supposed,  but  against  it.  Eb 
founded  this  opinion  upon  the  experience  which  we  have  had 
in  this  country,  that  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  acting 
with  intelligence,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  springs  firdm  a 
common  cause,  constitute  an  invincible  power,  which  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  absence  of  military  force,  acts  upon  and  controls 
the  political  institutions.  In  six  years  after  this  prediction  was 
made,  the  King  of  France,  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative 
Chambers,  declared  that  the  progressive  partitioning  of  lands 
was  essentially  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  would  enfeeble  the  guaranties  which  the  charter  had 
given  to  his  tlirone  and  his  subjects. 

The  Ee volution  of  1830  followed,  and  displaced  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons — a  revolution  that  was  made  throng 
the  influence  of  the  classes  described  by  Mr.  Webster  as  the 
small  proprietors,  who  were  not  content  with  the  guaranties  of 
the  charter  which  the  King  sought  to  uphold  by  legislation 
that  would  prevent  the  minute  subdivision  of  property. 

The  contrast  which  these  two  examples  presented,  when 
placed  in  oi)position  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
appeared  to  Mr.  Webster  to  furnish  another  reason  for  pre- 
serving to  property  that  distinct  means  of  protection  which 
had  been  introduced  by  making  it  the  origin  of  the  check 
which  the  construction  of  the  Legislature  required.  All  prop- 
erty being  subject  to  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
system  of  public  education,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
can  participate  equally  with  the  children  of  the  rich,  it  was 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  care  of  government,  because,  in  a 
very  important  way,  it  aids  in  sustaining  government  by  paying 
for  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  and  of  a  very  powerful  one  made 
by  Judge  Story,  who  had  preceded  Mr.  Webster  in  the  dis- 
cussion, was,  that  the  existing  basis  of  the  Senate  was  retained. 
It  has  since  been  changed :  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  for  that  change,  it  has  become  apparent  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  it  has  elsewhere,  that,  where  tliere  is  no  difference  of 
origin  between  the  two  branches  of  a  l^islative  body,  there 
will  be  no  difference  of  sentiment  and  feeling:  all  will  be  acta 
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ated  by  the  same  motives  and  be  under  the  same  influences : 
and  thus  the  practical  value  of  a  division  into  two  Chambers 
wiU  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  every  eflScient 
check. 

The  constitution  of  1780,  adopting  the  practice  which  had 
been  introduced  in  England,  of  making  judges  removable  from 
oflSce  by  the  crown  only  on  an  address  of  Parliament,  had 
made  them  removable  in  like  manner  by  the  State  Executive 
on  an  address  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  At  the 
same  time  the  term  of  the  judicial  oflSce  in  Massachusetts  was 
during  good  behavior :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
tlie  original  purpose  of  the  people  to  render  the  judiciary  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  other  departments.  An  error,  how- 
ever, had  crept  in,  which  appeared  to  mar  the  theory  of  inde- 
pendence which  the  people  had  intended  to  establish,  and 
which  made  that  theory  practically  less  operative  than  it  ought 
to  be.  It  had  not  been  suflSciently  considered  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  change  in  England,  from  a  naked  power  of  removal 
by  the  crown  to  a  power  of  removal  on  an  address  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  to  shield  the  judges  against  the  arbitrary  influence 
of  the  crown ;  and  that  this  change,  while  it  had  avoided  one 
evil,  had  introduced  what  was  a  less  but  what  was  still 
another  evil.  It  had  been  assumed,  in  Massachusetts,  to  be 
necessary  to  retain  the  removal  by  address,  in  order  to  meet 
cases  of  incompetency  or  personal  misconduct ;  impeachment 
being  regarded  as  the  appropriate  remedy  for  oflScial  miscon- 
duct. If  this  necessity  exists,  still,  a  naked  power  in  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Legislature,  to  pass  an  address  for  the  removal 
of  a  ju^ge  from  office,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  imperfection; 
and  this  imperfection  was  increased  in  the  Massachusetts  con- 
stitution of  1780,  by  the  absence  of  any  provision  requiring 
the  reasons  to  be  assigned,  or  admitting  the  judge  to  be  heard. 

To  correct  this,  Mr.  Webster  and  others  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  convention  desired  to  introduce  a  pro- 
vision that  would  require  an  address  of  removal  to  be  passed  by 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  each  House.  On  this  proposition  Mr. 
Webster  made  the  speech  on  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary, which  now  stands  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works.  The 
proposition  was  not  adopted.     On  its  rejection,  Mr.  Webster 


immediately  introduced  a  reeolation,  declaring  tiiat  bo  wldresi 
for  the  removal  of  any  judicial  officer  ehoold  paw  either  Homa 
of  the  Legislature,  nntil  the  causes  for  euch  removal  an  flvBt 
stated  and  entered  on  the  joomal,  and  that  s  copy  thereof  shall 
be  Bcrved  on  the  pereon  in  office,  bo  that  he  maj  be  admitted 
to  a  hearing  in  hie  defence  before  eaoh  Uooae.  Hii  was  not 
adopted.  ^ 

On  a  great  many  other  BnbjectB  Mr.  Webster  took  a  leading 
part  in  this  convention.  So  important,  indeed,  was  hiB  whole 
action  in  this  body,  that  it  gare  him,  to  nae  the  mnds  at 
another,  "  a  decree  of  confidence,  reapeotj  and  anUuirity,  to 
which  few  in  that  ancient  Commonwealth  oonld  lay  eUim.**  * 
The  mere  amount  of  labor  which  he  performed,  in  tlua  revimoil 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  impressed  the  memben  and 
the  public  not  less  than  the  ease  and  readineaa  or  the  oom- 
manding  ability  which  be  bronght  to  die  work. 

Bat,  while  his  duties  in  that  convention  wonld  aeem  to  have 
been  enough  to  fill  the  measnre  of  any  man's  powers,  he  was 
at  the  Bjimc  time  engaged  in  writing  the  celebrated  disconrae 
jvhich  he  delivered  at  Plymouth,  on  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  its  eettlement,  December  22,  1820,  It  baa  been 
already  intimated  tliat  this  was  a  new  and  untried  field  for  Mr, 
Webster  to  enter.  The  orations  which  he  had  delivered  on  the 
4th  of  July,  nearly  all  of  them  before  he  was  five-and-twenty, 
may  be  regarded,  as  ho  hiinselt'  once  said  of  them,  as  boyish 
performances.  The  subject  of  his  P.  B.  K.  oration  in  1809, 
which  was  a  merely  literary  discourse,  and  that  of  his  addresa 
before  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Portsmouth  in 
1812,  which  was  purely  political,  had  neither  of  them  ap- 
proached in  grandeur  the  theme  on  which  he  was  now  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  an  orator.  Nor  had  be  been,  sinoe 
those  comparatively  unimportant  occasions,  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public  in  that  character,  or  of  diBCussing 
subjects  with  a  view  to  any  other  than  boainess  pnrpoaes.  HJe 
was  known  to  be  the  possessor  of  great  eloquence,  to  be  a  pro- 
found and  original  writer,  and  master  of  a  singularly  oorreot 
and  perspicuous  English  style.  Still,  the  constraotion  of  one 
of  those  capital  discourses,  which,  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
'  Philadelpbia  Quarter!;  KeTi«w,  ISSl. 
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a  great  subject,  and  an  important  historical  event,  shall  satisfy 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  at  once  of  the  most  and  the  least  cul- 
tivated of  a  popular  audience,  and  then  shall  remain,  when  it 
comes  to  be  addressed  through  the  press  to  the  wider  audience 
of  a  nation,  a  monument  of  fame  to  the  occasion  and  the 
speaker,  was  what  he  had  not  hitherto  undertaken. 

No  occasion  or  subject,  however,  could  have  been  presented 
to  Mr.  Webster  better  fitted  to  call  forth  his  powers  as  an 
orator,  than  the  celebration,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  of  the 
first  settlement  of  New  England.  A  child  of  New  England 
and  her  institutions,  his  nature  was  yet  too  large  and  compre- 
hensive to  permit  him  to  present  those  institutions  to  the 
world  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  every  observer  of 
human  progress,  and  every  admirer  of  human  greatness,  can 
recognize  what  they  have  done  for  America  and  for  mankind. 
At  no  part  of  his  life  had  he  any  tendency  to  exalt  one  por- 
tion of  his  country  over  another ;  nor  did  this  occasion  demand 
of  him  any  narrow  and  local  spirit  of  boasting.  It  fotmd  in  him 
an  intellect  that  could  grasp  the  largest  of  the  relations  between 
the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  New  England, 
and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  United  States ;  which 
could  describe  without  exaggeration,  and  yet  with  an  epic 
dignity,  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  colonization,  planted  from 
England  in  America,  on  the  knowledge,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  prospects  of  civilization.* 

1 1  deem  this  the  appropriate  place  to  ment  of  express  rule  and  precept,  either 

quote  Mr.  Webster's  sentiments  respect-  of  church  or  state.     That  always  makes 

ing  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  hypocrites  and  formalists ;  it  leads  men 

early  Bettlers  of  New  England,  as  I  find  to  rely  on  mint  and   cummin.     A  man 

them  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  thought  it  an  act  of  merit,  if  we  may 

Mr.  Haddock,  written  in  1826  :  take   the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut  for 

**  In  regard  to  the  moral  character  authority,  not  to  walk  within  ten  feet  of 

generally  of  our  ancestors,  the  settlers  his  wife  in  their  way  to  church ;  as  some 

of  New  England,  my  opinion  is,  that  they  people,  nowadays,  think  it  a   merit   to 

possessed  all  the  Christian  virtues,  but  restrain  their  daughters  from  a  village 

charity;   and  they  seem  never  to  have  dance;  one  is  quite  as  sensible  and  as 

(lonbted  that  they  possessed  that  also,  much  to  do  with  religion  as  the  other. 

And  nobody  could  accuse  their  system  Indeed,  it  is  the  universal  tendency  of 

or  their  practice  but  of  one  vice,  and  strong  religious  excitement,  a  tendency 

that  was  religious  hypocrisy,  of  which  of  our  infirm  nature,  growing  out  of  our 

they  had  an  infusion,  without  ever  being  weaknesses  and  our  vices,  to  run  into 

eensible  of  it.  observances  and  make  a  strong  merit  of 

"It  necessarily  resulted  from  that  external  acts.  Our  excellent  ancestors 
disposition  which  they  cherished,  of  sub-  did  not  escape  the  influence  of  this  pro- 
jecting men's  external  conduct,  in  all  pcnsity ;  but  they  had  so  many  other 
particulars,  to  the  influence  and  govern-  high  and  pure  virtues,  that   this   spot 
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yearly  fifty  yearg  have  elapsed  sinoe  the  delireir  of  dik 

ni*rSQ:'raMe  omtion  ;  and  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  heard  it  with 
niin.!^  an-i  tastes  f^uffieientlv  matured  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
::-i  r->'ver  and  Ixfauty,  there  can  be  but  few  sunrivoxs.  I  am 
able.  ::<>wt'ver.  to  quote  from  Mr.  Ticknor  a  description  which 

briix:r^  the  ^ce^le  and  the  orator  vividlv  before  us : 

*- 1  wont  to  Plymouth  on  the  21st  of  December,  1820.  with  Ifr.  iDd 
>[r?.  Webster,  3Ir.  and  Mrs.  I.  P.  Davis,  3Iub  Stockton,  Mr.  F.  C.  Gnj. 
and  Miso  Mary  Mason.  Where  we  stopped  to  dine  we  overtook  fifty  or 
<L\ty  pt'r>ons.  among  whom  were  Colonel  Perkins,  Mrs.  S.  O.  Perkini.  Mr. 
K.  Kverett.  and  many  others  of  our  acquaintance.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  a 
little  uninterested  during  the  morning  drive,  wearied  periiaps  by  his  U- 
lK>rs  in  the  convent  ion,  and  partly  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  at  the  little  half-way  house,  where  we  all  crowded  into  two 
or  three  small  rooms,  we  had  a  very  merry  time,  and  Mr.  Webster  was  at 
gay  as  any  one.  In  the  evening  at  Plymouth  every  thing  had  the  air  of  a 
rW,;  the  houses  of  the  principal  street — ^in  one  of  which  we  lodged — ^were 
nil  lighted  up,  so  that  the  street  itself  was  illuminated  by  them,  and  a  band 
of  music  went  up  and  down,  followed  by  a  crowd,  while  it  serenaded  the 
many  strangers  already  collected  from  a  distance  for  the  great  oentennary 
anniversary.  Old  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  a  sort  of  embodiment  of  the  Pilgrim 
tniditions  of  the  seventeenth  centurj*,  and  others  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  Plymouth,  paid  their  respects  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  made  it  very  agreeable,  from  the  recollections  that  they 
lm>uirht  with  them  and  the  conversation  that  naturallv  followed. 

*'  In  the  morning  I  went  with  3Ir.  Webster  to  the  church  where  he 
was  to  deliver  the  oration.  It  was  the  old  First  Church — Dr.  KendalFs. 
lie  did  not  find  the  pulpit  convenient  for  his  purpose,  and  after  making 

hIhuiIiI  not  pi VI'  (jftonco.      Tlioy  were  a  consequences  arc  extremely  useful.     It 

wonMt'rriil  jM-opU*.     Tljis  vorv  tiiilinjr,  of  Mliarpcncd  the  sight  for  the  discovery  of 

\\\\\v\i  1  have  spoken,  leanrd  so  niueh  on  political  evils.    The  tea-tax,  for  example, 

the  virtiu's  <)f  decision,  sense  of  duty,  was  not  opprcsNivc,  as  a  tax;  it  was  too 

nnd  tlu"  fi'eling  that  will  bear  no  com-  Hniall  for  that.     It  was  opposed  on  prin- 

pronnse  with  what  it  thinks  wrong,  that  ciple.     *lt  led  or  might  lead  to  other 

I  forgive  it  to  tlu'ni.     The   deteriniin-d  luxes.*     Our  fathers  acted  on  system ; 

t.pirit  with  which  they  resisted  every  ap-  and   the  inquiry   with    them   was,   not 

pifiaeli  of  what  thry  tliought  evil,  was  whether  the   thing  was    bearable,  but 

ll:*»«If  a  great  virtui?.     'Of  itself  it   is  whether  it  was  right.     I  verily  believe, 

harnili'ss,  but  it  leads,  or  may  lead,  to  although  I  do  not  like  creeds  in  reli- 

evil.'    This  was  their  answer,   and  per-  gioua  matters,  that  creeds  had  Bome- 

bapH  th(Te  is  something  in  it ;  but  then  tiling  to  do  with   the  Revolution.     In 

it   may  be   said   of  almost  every  thing,  their  religious  controversies,  the  people 

The  vice  of  the  argument,  as  an  argu-  of  New  England   had  always  been  ac- 

iiient,  is,  that  it  proves  too  mueli.     Kat-  customed  to  stand  on  points;  and  when 

lug,  drinking,  sleeping,  conversation,  arc  Lord  North  undertook  to  tax  them,  they 

all  equally  under  its  condemuatioiu     But  stood  on  points  also.     It  so  happened, 

I  hough  indefensible  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  fortunately,    that    their    opposidon    to 

•i»:iie  general  consequences  followed  from  liortl  North  was  a  point  on  which  they 

I  ho  spirit  which  accompanied  it,  which  all  united. 
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two  or  three  experiments,  determined  to  speak  from  the  deacon's  seat 
under  it.  An  extemporaneous  table,  covered  with  a  green  baize  cloth,  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  occasion,  and,  when  the  procession  entered  the  church,  every 
thing  looked  very  appropriate,  though,  when  the  arrangement  was  first 
suggested,  it  sounded  rather  odd.  The  building  was  crowded :  indeed,  the 
streets  had  seemed  so  all  the  morning,  for  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
whole  population  was  astir  as  for  a  holiday.  The  oration  was  ah  hour  and 
fifty  minutes  long,  but  the  whole  of  what  was  printed  a  year  afterward 
(for  it  was  a  year  before  it  made  its  appearance)  was  not  delivered.  His 
manner  was  very  fine — quite  various  in  the  different  parts.  The  passage 
about  the  slave-trade  was  delivered  with  a  power  of  indignation  such  as  I 
never  witnessed  on  any  other  occasion.  That  at  the  end,  when,  spreading 
his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  them,  he  welcomed  fhture  generations  to  the 
great  inheritance  which  we  have  enjoyed,  was  spoken  with  the  most  at- 
tractive sweetness,  and  that  peculiar  smile  which  in  him  was  always  so 
charming.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  very  great.  As  soon  as  he  got 
home  to  our  lodgings,  all  the  principal  people  then  in  Plymouth  crowded 
about  him.  He  was  full  of  animation  and  radiant  with  happiness.  But 
there  was  something  about  him  very  grand  and  imposing  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  the  same  day,  I  said  that '  he  seemed  as  if  he 
were  like  the  mount  that  might  not  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with 
fire.*  I  have  the  same  recollection  of  him  still.  I  never  saw  him  at  any 
time  when  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  or  to 
have  a  more  true  and  natural  enjoyment  from  their  possession. 

"  At  the  public  dinner  the  same  day,  he  was  not  much  moved  by  the 
great  enthusiasm  around  him,  which  had  chiefly  been  excited  by  him- 
self At  the  ball  that  followed,  he  was  agreeable  to  everybody  and  noth- 
ing more ;  but  when  we  came  home  he  was  as  frolicsome  as  a  school-boy, 
laughing  and  talking,  and  making  merry  with  Mrs.  Webster,  Mrs.  Davis, 
and  Mrs.  Rotch,  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  Stockton,*  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  next  day  we  came  back  to  Boston,  but  I  remember 
nothing  of  the  return." 

The  Plymouth  discourse  was  not  published  iwitil  about  a 
year  after  its  delivery.  Public  expectation  had  been  greatly 
excited  by  the  accounts  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  the  com- 
mendations of  the  local  press.  The  following  letters,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Webster  by  two  persons  widely  differing  in  their  mental 
characteristics,  are  but  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received. 

[president  JOHN   ADAMS  TO   MR.  WEBSTER.] 

"  MoNTEziLLo,  December  23, 1821. 

"  Deab  Sm :  I  thank  you  for  your  discourse,  deKyered  at  Plymouth,  on 

^ThefirstSenator  of  that  family,  and    dcnce,   father  of   the  late   Commodore 
rfi^er  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-    Stockton. 
14 
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the  termination  of  the  second  century  of  the  landing  of  our  iktfaers.  Un- 
able to  read  it  fix)m  defect  of  sight,  it  was  last  night  read  to  me  l^  our 
friend  Shaw.^  The  fullest  justice  that  I-  could  do  it  would  be  to  tran- 
scribe it  at  full  length.  It  is  the  effort  of  a  great  mind,  richly  stored  with 
every  species  of  information.  If  there  be  an  American  who  can  read  it 
without  tears,  I  am  not  that  American.  It  enters  more  perfectly  into  the 
genuine  spirit  of  New  England  than  any  production  I  ever  read.  Hie 
observations  on  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans ;  on  colonization  in  general ;  on 
the  West  India  Islands ;  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  America,  and 
on  the  slave-trade,  are  sagacious,  profi>und,  and  affecting  in  a  high  degree. 

'^  Mr.  Burke  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  praise— the  most  comrommate 
orator  of  modem  times. 

^*What  can  I  say  of  what  regards  myself?  To  my  humble  name, 
*  ExegiUi  monumentum  aere  parennius.'* 

"  This  oration  will  be  read  fiye  hundred  years  hence  with  as  much 
rapture  as  it  was  heard.  It  ought  to  be  read  at  the  end  of  every  century, 
and  indeed  at  the  end  of  every  year,  forever  and  ever. 

^*  I  am,  sir,  with  the  profoundest  esteem,  your  obliged  fUend  and  very 
humble  servant, 

"  JOHH  AdAMB. 

"  The  Honorable  Daniel  Webster." 

[chancellor  Kxyr  to  mr.  webster.] 

*'  Albakt,  Dioember  29, 1821. 

^^  Mt  dbar  Sir  :  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  receipt  and 
perusal  of  your  Plymouth  Discourse,  which  came  by  yesterday's  mail.  The 
reflections,  the  sentiments,  the  morals,  the  patriotism,  the  eloquence,  the 
imagination,  of  this  admirable  production  arc  exactly  what  I  anticipated; 
elevated,  just,  and  true.  I  think  it  is  also  embellished  by  a  style  distin- 
guished for  purity,  taste,  and  simplicity.  Excuse  me  for  this  once,  and  I 
will  not  trespass  in  this  manner  again.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  trace  my 
own  lineage  back  to  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  and  prouder  still  that  I 
have  been  thought  deserving  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  some  of  the 
brightest  of  their  descendants. 

*'''  Permit  Mrs.  Kent  and  me  to  unite  in  presenting  our  best  respects,  and 
the  compliments  of  the  season,  to  Mrs.  Webster,  and  be  assured  of  the  con- 
stant esteem  and  regard  of  your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Jahes  EEm*. 

"  Honorable  D.  Webster." 

Respecting  subsequent  appreciation,  it  can  only  be  necessary 
to  say  that  this  discourse  has  become  classical  in  our  literature, 
and  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  comer-stone  of  Mr. 

1  William  Smith  Sh&w,  founder  of  ing  the  adminiatration  of  the  elder  he 

the  Boston  Atheiueum,  and  for  many  filled  the  office  of  private  secretary  to 

years  its  librarian,  was  a  near  relative  the  President.— (Tloknor's  life  of  Pm- 

of  the  two  Presidents  Adams,  and  dur-  cott  the  hiaiorian,  pk  9.) 
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Webster's  fame  as  an  orator.  Tn  this  department  he  was  the 
founder  of  his  own  school,  in  which  no  one  has  become  his 
equal.  From  that  day  it  became  universally  known  that  he 
who  had  achieved  so  much  reputation  in  legislative  assemblies, 
in  the  forum,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  wise  in  civil  affairs,  was 
also  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  ancient  or  modern 
orators;  and  that  whenever  men's  thoughts  and  feelings  de- 
manded, for  some  peculiarly  high  national  festival  of  the  reason 
and  the  heart,  the  interpretation  and  expression  of  the  loftiest 
eloquence,  they  were  to  turn  instinctively  to  him  to  fill  the 
noblest  cravings  of  their  intellectual  natures,  and  to  move  the 
deepest  sources  of  their  patriotism. 

We  can  only  conjectiwe  what  the  literature  of  England 
might  have  contained  if  Chatham  had  been  called  upon  to  treat, 
in  a  formal,  public  discourse,  such  an  event  as  the  revolution 
which  finally  expelled  the  Stuarts ;  or  if  Burke  had  been  in- 
vited to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  all  the 
consequences  which  flowed  from  the  safety  it  insured  to  Eliza- 
beth's Protestant  throne.  But  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of 
Englishmen  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  through 
the  eloquence  of  their  greatest  living  orators,  as  it  has  been  ours. 
In  this  department  of  demonstrative  oratory  we  have  been 
more  prolific  than  any  other  nation  of  modern  times.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  productions  perish,  of  course,  at  their  birth. 
But  who  would  have  preferred  that  this  national  habit  had 
never  been  formed,  and  have  been  content  never  to  have  had 
the  Plymouth  Discourse,  the  first  Bunker  Hill  oration,  and  the 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  of  Daniel  Webster?  The 
question  implies  a  loss  for  which  we  can  imagine  no  compensa- 
tion. Among  the  remains  of  ancient  oratory  there  have 
come  down  to  us  a  few  master-pieces  of  public  speech,  in 
which  we  admire  the  consummate  specimens  of  a  national  elo- 
quence and  the  undying  fruits  of  genius.  We  cannot  know 
whether  our  own  language,  after  being  lost  as  a  vernacular 
tongue,  will  be  studied  as  we  now  study  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But,  if,  like  them,  it  has  capacities  for 
guch  preservation,  it  will  be  preserved  in  the  productions  of 
its  great  orators  as  long  as  in  any  other  of  its  forms  of  prose 
composition. 
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After  tlie  delivery  of  the  Plymonth  Oration  in  Deoember,' 
1820,  the  whole  of  the  year  1821  was  filled  with  private  and 
professional  pursuits.  Mr.  Webster's  engagements  at  this  time 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  first  circuit  were  incessant.  In  the 
latter  they  embraced,  among  many  other  causes  of  no  great  pub- 
lie  importance,  the  case  of  La  Jeune  Euginie^  a  vessel  captured 
by  an  American  cruiser  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  being  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade,  and  sailing  at  the  time  of  capture  under  the 
French  flag  and  French  papers.  She  was  claimed,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  in  Boston,  by  French  owners ;  and  if  such 
was  her  national  character,  she  could  be  condemned  only  upon 
the  ground  that  the  slave-trade  was  contrary  to  the  Uiw  of  nations. 
Mr.  Webster  argued  that  the  slave-trade  was  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  first,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature 
which  is  a  component  part  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  secondly, 
that,  having  been  prohibited  to  their  own  subjects  by  nearly  i^ 
civilized  nations,  it  might  now  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  con- 
ventional law  of  nations.  He  succeeded  in  satisfying  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story,  before  whom  the  cause  was  heard,  that  these  were 
the  true  principles  to  be  applied  to  the  case ;  and  accordingly, 
in  May,  1822,  that  very  eminent  judge  pronounced  the  elabo- 
rate opinion  which  is  reported  in  the  second  volume  of  Mason's 
Report^,  and  in  wliich  he  held  that  the  African  slave-trade, 
abstractly  considered,  is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that  a  claim  founded  upon  it  may  be  repelled  in  any  court 
where  it  is  asserted,  unless  the  trade  be  legalized  by  the  nation 
to  wliich  the  claimant  belongs.* 

Another  of  Mr.  Webster's  professional  engagements  during 
this  year  consisted  in  the  defence  of  Judge  James  Prescott,  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  sitting  as  a  court  for  the  trial 

*  At  the  time  when  this  case  was  ar-  opinion.    The  second  Yolame  of  Dod- 

p^ed,  the  case  of  Le  LouU^  decided  in  son*s  Reports,  containing  this  judgment 

1817  by  Sir  William  Scott,  in  which  ho  of  Sir  William  Scott,  appears  to  hare 

held  that  trading  in  slaves  was  not  a  reached  this  country  soon  after  the  ar- 

crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  gument  of  the  case  of  Za  Jmuu  SughiU, 

had  not  been  published  in  the  regular  Writing  to  Judg^  Story  for  a  loan  to  the 

reports  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  volume,  Mr.  Webster  said, "  I  very  mndi 

but  the  decision  was    cited  and  com-  fear  my  Lord  Stowell  has  missed  a  flg- 

mented  on  in  the  ar^mcnt  of  the  case  ure.    However,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  he 

of  Im  Jeune  Eugtme^  and  was  directly  has  given  plausible  reasons.*'    (Oompare 

dissented  from  by  Judge  Story  in  hi's  2  Dodaon,  SIO,  and  2  MasDn,  409.) 
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of  an  impeachment.  Prescott  was  for  twenty  years  judge  of 
probate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and,  after  a  course  of 
generally  useful  and  respectable  administration  of  the  duties  of 
that  office,  he  was  impeached  on  charges  of  having  taken  illegal 
fees  from  persons  having  business  in  his  court.  The  charge  did 
not  extend  to  bribery,  but  only  to  the  taking  of  fees  for  official 
services  to  which  no  fee  was  attached  by  law,  and  to  the  hold- 
ing of  special  courts  not  authorized  by  statute.  The  whole 
prosecution  involved  only  some  very  paltry  sums,  received  or 
demanded  by  the  judge  doubtless  imprudently  and  indelicately ; 
and  the  impeachment  itself  developed  a  very  strong  illustration 
of  the  public  inexpediency  of  compensating  judges  by  fees 
instead  of  by  fixed  salaries — a  practice  which  was  then  discon- 
tinued in  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  all  judges  except  the 
judges  of  probate,  but  which  has  since  been  totally  changed  in 
that  Commonwealth,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere.  The  case  was 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  prejudice,  but  the 
imfortonate  judge  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  acted  cor- 
ruptly. Mr.  Webster  felt  much  compassion  for  him,  especially 
as  the  articles  exhibited  against  him  were  somewhat  vague.  In 
a  very  powerful  argument,  which  is  preserved  among  Mr.  Wel>- 
ster's  works,  he  reasoned — with  that  close  and  penetrating  logic 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  which  was  all  that  he 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  a  case  whose  aspect  was  bad — ^that  the 
charges  had  not  been  set  forth  and  proved  with  the  reasonable 
accuracy  and  certainty  which  the  law  and  the  constitution 
required.  In  this  respect,  the  argument  will  always  remain  an 
important  source  of  information  concerning  the  principles  of 
accusation  and  proof  that  ought  to  be  followed  on  the  trial  of 
impeachments.  Its  well-known  exordium  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  impressive  specimens  of  Mr.  Webster's  forensic  eloquence.' 
While  Mr.  Webster  was  engaged  in  the  diligent  practice  of 
his  profession,  from  which  his  emoluments  at  this  time  were 
very  large,  he  was  unexpectedly  and  strongly  solicited  in  the 
autumn  of  1822,  by  many  leading  gentlemen  in  Boston,  to 
become  their  Representative  in  the  next  Congress.  A  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  wards  of  the  city  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  him  and  urge  his  acceptance  of  a  nomina- 

>  Work3,  v.,  502-545. 
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tion.  One  of  these  gentleinen,  on  the  day  after  this  committee 
was  appointed,  entered  Mr.  Webster's  oflSce,  and  found  him 
reading,  "  Mr.  Webster,"  said  his  visitor,  "  I  come  to  ask  you 
to  throw  down  your  law-books  and  enter  the  service  of  the 
public ;  for  to  the  public  yon  belong.  I  know  what  sacrifices 
we  demand  of  you,  but  we  must  rely  on  your  patriotism.  We 
cannot  take  a  refusal."^  A  few  days  afterward,  a  formal 
requisition,  signed  by  all  the  committee,  was  presented  to  him, 
and  he  had  to  make  a  decision  on  this,  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  to  him,  not  very  welcome  application.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  may  have  looked  forward  to  a  return  to  public  life 
in  some  other  position  than  one  which  he  had  formerly  filled. 
He  had  not  ceased  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cemcd  the  country  or  in  what  was  passing  abroad ;  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  great  aptitude  for  political  discussions,  and  he 
undoubtedly  had  that  within  him  for  which  the  exerdse  of 
his  powers  in  the  walks  of  his  profession,  however  high  they 
lay  along  the  roads  to  fame,  was  not  a  complete  satisfisM^ion. 
But  he  had  two  very  good  reasons  for  not  being  entirely  pleased 
with  the  invitation  of  liis  Boston  friends.  His  circumstances 
were  not  so  independent  as  he  hoped  in  a  few  years  more  of 
professional  labor  to  make  them ; "  and  having  once  served 
with  distinction  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  volun- 
tarily retired  from  it,  he  did  not  particularly  wish,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  to  return  to  that  body.  But  he  had  become  an  adopted 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  been  welcomed  with  the 
highest  respect  and  consideration,  and  he  did  not  think  that  it 
became  him  to  reject  the  proposed  honor  of  representing  such  a 
city  as  Boston  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  accepted  the  nom- 
ination, and  was  elected  that  autumn  by  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  votes. 

*  The  late  William  Sturgis,  Esq.,  the  clared  insolvent,  according  to  the  pro- 
gentleman  referred  to,  was  himself  my  visions  of  the  New-Hampshire  law ;  and 
authority  for  this  anecdote.  the  consequence  was,  that  his  faUier'a  ' 

^  It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  debts  remained  a  heavy  burden  upon 

chapter  that  Mr.  Webster  assumed  the  him,  from  which  he  did  not  free  himaelf 

payment  of  his  father's  debts.    He  would  until  some  time  after  his  remoral  to 

not  suffer  his  father's  estate  to  be  de-  Boston. 
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CHAPTER   X 


1823-1824. 


BEENTEBS  0ONORE8S — SPEECH  ON  THE  GREEK  BEVOLUTION — 
TARIFF  OF  1824 — ^PBOPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 
— THE  CASE  OF  GIBBONS  V8.  OGDEN — CANDIDACY  OF  MB.  JOHN 
QtJINOY  ADAMS — ^FIBST  VISIT  TO  MAB8HFIELD — BEELECTED  TO 
GONOBE8S. 


ON  the  return  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Congress  in  December, 
1823,  after  a  retirement  of  six  years,  he  brought  a  great 
access  of  reputation  ;  for,  although  he  had  been  so  long  out  of 
public  station,  he  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye ; 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction,  which  he  had  foregone  by 
abstinence  from  political  affairs,  had  been  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  lawyer  and  an 
orator,  and  which  now  filled  the  country.  His  course  was 
likely  to  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  all,  with  some 
d^ree  of  jealousy  by  a  few.  The  "Federal"  party,  with 
which  he  had  acted  during  his  former  service  in  Congress,  was 
no  longer  an  existing  organization ;  and  such  had  been  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  on  former  political  dis- 
tinctions, that  there  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  well-defined 
"  Republican "  party  remaining.  But  the  old  party  feelings, 
although  much  abated,  had  not  entirely  worn  tliemselves  out, 
nor  had  the  old  names  wholly  ceased  to  be  used.  A  person  of 
so  much  distinction,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been 
regarded  as  a  Federalist,  in  ^coming  again  into  Congress,  came 
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among  &ome  who  were  not  likely  to  forget  that  he  liad 

their  political  opponent. 

Mr.  Clay  was  chosen  Speaker.    Friendly,  althoog^  not  in 

timate,  personal  relations  had  all  along  existed  between  him 

and  Mr.  Webster;  bnt  Mr.  Clay  had  been  an  ardent  leader 

during  the  war  on  the  side  of  an  Administration,  some  of  whose 

-,  measures  Mr.  Webster  had  felt  it  to  be  his  dnty  to  oppose.   Ifr. 

Clay  was  now  one  of  five  or  six  candidates  for  the  jnesidenej 
i  from  among  whom  a  choice  was  to  be  made,  bnt  he  probaUy 

!  did  not  count  upon  the  support  of  Mr.  Webster.    The  latter 

entertained  a  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Clay's  public  chanMSter, 
I  and  regarded  him  as  a  liberal  and  honorable  man,  not  nn- 

\  friendly  in  his  general  feeling ;  yet  he  did  not  antidpate  that, 

I  in  the  organization  and  arrangement  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Hooae^ 

I  Mr.  Clay  would  venture  entirely  to  disregard  old  lines  of  dis- 

tinction, although  he  supposed  that  in  his  own  ease  the  Speaker 
would  not  be  afraid  to  shake  off  any  party  trammeb  that  mi^t 
have  fonncrly  existed.  The  Tesnlt  was,  that,  at  the  flnggos- 
tion  of  a  former  chairman,  Mr.  Clay  placed  Mr.  Webster  at 
the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee ;  an  appointment  which, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  was  the  most  fit  which  he  could 
have  made,  and  one  that  was  doubtless  made  from  a  sense  of 
its  fitness. 

In  the  presidential  election  that  was  then  approaching,  Mr. 
Webster  felt  less  interest  than  he  did  in  another  subject.  He 
had  long  been  an  anxious  observer  of  the  heroic  struggle  which 
the  Greeks  had  maintained  against  their  Turkish  oppressors ; 
he  had  studied  the  civil  and  military  aspects  of  the  Greek 
Revolution  with  tlie  closest  attention :  he  had  become  satisfied 
that  the  Greeks  had  character  enough  to  carry  them  through 
I  the  contest  with  success ;  and  he  not  only  felt,  in  common  with 

'  the  whole  people  of  this  country,  a  warm  sympathy  in  their 

cause,  but  he  saw,  as  not  many  others  did,  in  the  principles  and 
policy  proclaimed  by  the  allied  governments  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  general  indifference  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  the  result 
of  this  contest,  great  cause  of  danger  to  liberty  throughout 
the  world.  lie  determined  therefore  to  do  or  say  something  in 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period  of  the  flession. 

Before  deciding  on  the  step  to  be  taken,  he  conferred  with 
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Mr.  Bufus  King,  Mr.  Clay,  and  other  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
approved  of  what  he  proposed  to  do.  He  also  consulted  the 
President;  but,  as  the  message,  which  Mr.  Monroe  was  about 
to  send  in  to  Congress,  had  taken  high  ground  as  to  inter- 
ference by  European  powers  in  the  aftairs  of  this  continent,  he 
was  reluctant  to  have  the  appearance  of  interfering  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  other.  This  did  not  weigh  much  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  thought  that  "  we  have  as  much  community  with  the 
Greeks  as  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andes  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  borders  of  the  Vermilion  Sea." '  The  message,  however, 
when  it  appeared,  was  found  to  contain  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Gi'eeks,  which  was  closed  with  something  very 
like  an  official  statement  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing in  fact  achieved  their  independence.  "From  the  facts," 
said  the  President,  "  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there 
is  good  cause  to  believe  that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever  all 
dominion  over  them  ;  that  Greece  will  become  an  independent 
pqwer.  That  she  may  attain  that  rank  is  the  object  of  our 
most  ardent  wishes."  * 

After  the  House  had  been  in  session  a  few  days,  Mr.  Web- 
ster introduced  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  defraying  the  expense 
incident  to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  commissioner  to  Greece,  when- 
ever the  President  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment." 

After  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  he  desired  that  the  resolu- 
tion might  lie  upon  the  table.  It  was  taken  up  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  19th  of  January.  A  large  and  fashionable 
audience  had  assembled  in  the  galleries  to  hear  Mr.  Webster. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  almost 
universal  popular  sympathy  for  the  Greeks,  and  the  classical 
associations  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  a  brilliant  oration, 
which  would  bring  him  again  before  the  public  with  renewed 
edat^  Nothing  could  have  been  furtlier  from  his  purpose. 
The  crowds  which  had  come  to  listen  to  an  anticipated  display 
of  rhetoric,  or  the  members  who  supposed  that  he  contemplated 
a  "  move  "  on  the  political  chess-board,  were  astonished  at  the 

'  Ck)rreflpondence,  i.,  832,  833.  promulgated    the    famous    (  so  -  called  ) 

•  Mr.  Monroe's  message  of  December    "  Monroe  Doctrine." 
2,  1823.    This  was  the  message  which  "  Philadelphia  Quarterly  for  1831. 
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developmeat  which  he  made  of  the  subject,  and  tlie  diR-ctioo 
which  he  gare  to  it.  Instead  of  addnmsg  hinwelf  t»  the 
vagae  Bjmpathies  of  the  popular  heart,  he  proceeded  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  the  pnblic  mind,  not  only  of  Amtgiw*  hot 
of  Eorope,  respecting  the  principles  whidi  had  beea 
by  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  as  the  basia  chi  which  they 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  any  people  to  change  tli 
or  their  political  relations.  He  analyzed  all  the  Enropean  Ora- 
gresses,  from  that  of  Paris  in  1814,  to  that  of  Laybaoh  in  1891, 
and  brought  into  prominent  relief  tBe  doctrinee  which  rendted 
from  them — that  all  sovereigns  have  an  inteieat  and  a  rij^  %a 
control  all  nations  in  any  attempt  whidi  they  may  make  agii^ 
the  govern  ment  that  is  over  them.  He  denoonoed  ihia  ifftunple 
as  an  infraction  of  the  public  law,  and  maintained  that  tiie  lib- 
erty of  every  civilized  people  on  the  globe  waa  oonoenied  in 
putting  it  down. 

This  state  of  things,  he  contended,  called  ranphatically  wp(m 
us,  not  for  direct  interference,  but  for  an  expression  of  oar  opin- 
ion in  terms  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  present  age  was 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  limited  governments;  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind  had  very  distinctly  evinced  a  desire 
to  take  a  share,  at  least,  in  the  government  of  themselves.  But 
there  was  an  antagonistic  principle  at  work,  which,  if  not 
resisted,  would  proatrate  the  liberties  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  "  They  are  doctrines,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  which  have 
been  conceived  with  great  sagacity,  they  are  pursued  with  an- 
broken  perseverance,  and  they  bring  to  their  support  a  million 
and  a  lialf  of  bayonets." 

"  It  was  not  by  war,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  were  to 
propagate  our  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
Formerly,  indeed,  there  was  no  means  of  making  an  impression 
on  nations  but  by  fleets  and  armies ;  but  the  age  had  under- 
gone a  change  ;  there  is  now  a  force  in  public  opinion,  which, 
in  the  end,  will  outweigh  al]  the  physical  force  that  can  be 
brought  against  it." 

He  then  passed  to  the  modem  history  of  Greece,  her  au^r 
ing.^,  and  the  apatliy  with  which  the  neighboring  nations,  pn^ 
fessedly  Christian,  liad  looked  on ;  an  apathy,  he  said,  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  Europe,      A  rapid  survey  of  the  pn^^reas 
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and  present  condition  of  the  Greek  Revolution  followed,  which 
brought  him  to  the  position  taken  in  the  President's  message, 
with  which,  he  contended,  his  resolution  was  in  entire  har- 
mony, for  it  proposed  nothing  but  to  enable  the  President  to 
send  a  commissioner  to  Greece  whenever  he  should  think 
proper.  Its  passage  would  violate  no  neutrality,  break  no 
engagements  with  the  Porte,  for  we  had  none ;  but  it  would 
assure  the  Greeks  of  our  sympathy,  and  inspire  them  with 
fresh  constancy  in  their  struggle.  "  I  cannot  say,  sir,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  that  they  will  succeed ;  that  rests  with  Heaven.  But, 
for  myself,  if  I  should  hear  to-morrow  that  they  have  failed, 
that  their  last  phalanx  had  sunk  beneath  the  Turkish  scimetar, 
that  the  flames  of  their  last  city  had  gone  down  into  its  ashes, 
and  that  naught  remained  but  the  wide,  melancholy  waste 
where  Greece  once  was,  I  should  still  reflect,  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  I  have  asked  you,  in  the  name  of 
seven  millions  of  freemen,  that  you  would  give  them,  at  least, 
the  cheering  of  one  friendly  voice." 

When  Mr.  Webster  had  concluded  his  speech,  Mr.  Clay  laid 
upon  the  table  a  resolution  which  declared  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  not  see,  without  serious  inquietude, 
any  forcible  interposition  by  the  allied  powers  in  behalf 
of  Spain,  to  reduce  the  South-American  republics  to  their 
former  subjection.  The  discussion  then  went  on  upon  Mr. 
Webster's  resolution  concerning  Greece.  The  cry  of  "  Quixot- 
ism "  was  immediately  raised,  especially  by  Mr.  Randolph,  who 
attacked  both  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay  with  his  usual  sar- 
casm. The  resolutions  of  both,  he  said,  led  to  war.  An  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  committee  rise.  This  called  up  Mr. 
Clay,  who  defended  Mr.  Webster's  resolution  as  well  as  his 
own ;  the  latter  he  did  not  mean  to  press  at  that  time,  but  lie 
advocated  the  passage  of  the  former  at  once.  A  long  discussion 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Clay  came  out  in  great 
force  in  further  defence  of  Mr.  Webster's  proposition.  He  saw 
that  much  of  the  opposition  to  it  was  personal,  and  he  at  once 
administered  a  rebuke  to  the  party  feeling  which  dictated  that 
opposition  in  his  most  spirited  manner.     He  said  : 

"  I  know  that,  at  least,  some  of  the  objections  to  the  original  proposal 
ire  occasioned  by  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded.    There  are  indi- 
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viduals  in  this  House  who  look  at  ihe  moyer  of  fhis  naolatkm  m  If  itt 
value  or  importance  were  to  be  measured  by  inquiriiig  who  broogfat  it  for- 
ward. Sir,  I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  originated  this  resolution ;  I  have  sometimea  had  the  pleaaore 
of  acting  with  him ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  those  to  whom  I  hmTe  alluded, 
that,  if  they  seek  to  be  regarded  as  the  sentinels  of  freedom,  they  must  dia- 
regu^  the  source  fix>m  which  any  measure  fiiYorable  to  its  Intenrt  may 
happen  to  have  proceeded,  and  must  take  it  upon  its  own  intiinric  mentis 
If  a  gentleman,  who  happens  to  belong  to  a  different  party,  in  political 
sentiment,  shall  bring  forward  a  proposition  fraught  with  libend  principles 
and  noble  sentiments,  is  it  to  be  rejected  for  his  sake?  If  this  is  the 
case,  we  cease  to  be  Republicans;  and  those  who  act  on  jnincipks  the 
reverse  of  ours  will  be  the  men  who  truly  deserve  that  name ;  and,  air,  if 
all  Republicans  must  oppose  this  doctrine,  and  all  Federaliats  adTOCste 
it,  I,  for  one,  sliall  cease  to  be  a  Republican,  and  shall  become  a  Fedei^ 
aUst." 

Mr.  Claj  could  always  be  stung  by  the  taunts  of  Mr.  Ban- 
dolph,  and,  on  this  occasion,  his  indignation  kindled  all  the 
fires  of  his  eloquence,  and  pointed  it  with  his  utmost  scorn, 
which  he  doubtless  unbridled  the  more  readily,  as  he  was  con- 
scious that  a  great  i)ublic  sentiment  existed  behind  liim,  that 
would  justify  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Webster's  resolution.  His 
speech  was  bold,  decisive,  and  uncompromising.  "  Go  home," 
he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  go  home,  if  you  dare ;  go  home,  if  you 
can,  to  your  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down. 
Meet,  if  you  dare,  the  appalling  countenances  of  those  who  sent 
you  here  (he  meant  no  defiance),  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank 
from  the  declaration  of  your  own  sentiments  ;  that  you  cannot 
tell  how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  indescribable 
apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  affrighted  you  ;  that  the 
spectres  of  scimetars  and  crowns  and  crescents  gleamed  before 
you,  and  alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble 
feelings  prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by  national  indepen- 
dence, and  by  humanity."  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe, 
Mr.  Clay  said,  that  such  would  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority 
of  this  House,  But,  for  himself,  though  every  friend  of  the 
measure  should  desert  it,  and  he  be  left  to  stand  alone  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  would  give  to  the  resolution 
the  poor  sanction  of  his  unqualified  approbation.* 

^  Annals  of  Congress*  Eighteenth  Congress,  1171-1177. 
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The  discussion  was  further  continued  until  the  26th  of 
January,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  manifested 
either  to  adopt  Mr.  Webster's  resolution,  or  any  modification 
of  it,  he  consented  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  should  rise 
without  taking  a  vote.  But  his  purpose  was  answered.  He 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  arrayed  against  the  liberties  of  nations. 
His  speech,  we  are  told  by  one  who  watched  its  circulation  and 
influence,  "  besides  being  printed  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken,  has  been  circulated  through  South  America,  and 
published  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  civilized  languages  of 
Europe,  including  the  Spanish  and  Greek."  *  At  the  time  this 
statement  was  publicly  made  (1831),  Mr.  Webster  could  coolly 
review  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  in  making  the  Greek 
speech  of  1824.  The  following  note,  now  before  me,  in  MS., 
from  him  to  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terlj/,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"  One  word  about  the  Greek  speech.  I  think  I  am  more  fond  of  this 
child  than  of  any  of  the  family.  My  object,  when  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced, was  not  understood.  It  was  imagined  that,  seeing  the  existence 
of  a  warm  public  sympathy  for  the  suffering  Greeks,  the  purpose  was  only 
to  make  a  speech  responsive  and  gratifying  to  that  sympathy.  The  real 
object  was  larger.  It  was  to  take  occasion  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  and 
the  conduct  held  in  regard  to  it  by  the  great  Continental  powers,  to 
exhibit  the  principles  laid  down  by  those  powers,  as  the  basis  on  which 
they  meant  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe.  This  purpose  made  it 
necessary  to  examine  accurately  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Congresses,  from 
that  of  Paris,  in  1814,  to  that  of  Laybach,  in  1821.  I  read  those  proceed- 
ings with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  endeavored  to  extract  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  founded.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book '  which  I  think 
BO  well  of  as  parts  of  this  speech.  Events  have  shown  that  some  opinions 
here  expressed  were  well  founded.  A  revolution  has  taken  place,  and  the 
people  reform  their  constitution,  and  then  invite  an  individual  to  the 
throne,  on  condition  of  governing  according  to  the  constitution."  Belgium 
18  dx)ing  the  same ;  Poland  is  attempting  to  do  the  same.  This  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688;  but  it  is  'flat  burglary'  according 
to  the  law  of  Laybach. 

"  I  was  something  of  a  prophet,  too,  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
late  French  monarchy.     See  Plymouth  Discourse.     But  enough ;   I  am 


*  Philadelphia  Quarterly  for  1831. 
'  The  edition  of  his  speeches,  then 
recently  published,  and  reviewed  by  the 


gentleman   to  whom  the   note  was   ad- 
dressed. 

'  The  case  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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tired  of  saying  'V  'ine,*  and  '  mine.*    My  devar,  If  the  worid  cnnot  tee 
the  merits  of  my  illostrions  worics,  why  ahoold  I  (or  why  dKmld  yoa) 

trouble  ourselves  to  point  them  out  t " 

Before  leaWng  the  Greek  speech,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
it  was  a  common  complaint  among  Mr.  Webster's  fiiend%  at 
that  time,  that  he  took  bat  little  pains  in  the  publication  of  his 
speeches.     On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hopkinson  wrote  to  him : 

^*'  You  arc  generally  too  careless  of  yourself  and  your  repatatkm ;  and, 
content  ^vith  doing  a  thing  well,  you  haye  too  little  solidtade  about  the 
proof  of  it  to  the  world.  Your  views  of  the  character,  olject,  and  extent 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  have  particnlarly  attracted  pnblic  attention  Ibr  tbdbr 
strength  and  novelty  in  many  particulars.  Develop  yourself  taSij  on  tfaia 
subject ;  it  is  of  vast  interest,  and  may  be  illustrated  with  great  fince  by 
their  declarations  and  conduct  for  the  last  two  years.  It  ia^  In  one  reaped, 
a  misfortune  for  a  man  to  obtain  a  high  eminence  of  duuactar;  he  la  re> 
quired  always  to  maintain  it,  and  this  calls  for  a  constant  vigilanoe  and 
effort,  which  are  not  always  convenient  Bemdea,  lew  have  Judgment  to 
know  of  what  a  subject  is  capable,  and  expect  to  see  the  same  power  dis- 
played, whether  an  oak  is  to  be  uprooted,  or  a  rose  plucked  from  its  bush. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Randolph,  in  his  surprise  that  you  should  find  so  much 
to  be  well  said  on  your  resolution.  It  is  only  a  mind  of  great  resources, 
with  a  genius  creative  and  prolific,  that  could  have  connected  it  with  so 
much  important  and  interesting  matter.  Not  one  of  your  opponents  has 
met  you  fairly  on  your  own  ground.  Some  have  treated  the  resolution 
as  an  abstract  declaration  of  war,  and  others  have  assumed  that  it  would 
certainly  lead  to  war ;  and  thus,  moimted  on  a  monster  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, they  have  gone  off  at  full  speed,  spreading  devastation  and  terror  in 
their  path.  It  is  thus  with  men  who  must  speak,  and  can't  argue.  Of 
this  genus  I  have  seen  so  many,  especially  in  the  great  hall  of  Congress, 
that  I  know  them  from  the  first  jump  they  take." 

Prompted  by  this  friendly  advice,  Mr.  Webster  did  prepare 
a  suitable  report  of  this  speech,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  now  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works.  But 
he  pruned  the  actual  speech  a  good  deal  when  this  edition  was 
published,  in  1851,  and  perhaps  did  it  some  injustice,  as  he  was 
apt  to  do,  from  the  severity  with  which  he  occasionally  handled 
his  own  productions.  A  contemporaneous  report,  that  appeared 
in  the  National  InteUi^encer^  is  somewhat  more  full,  although 
it  wants  the  animation  of  the  first  pronoun.' 

1  This  report  is  repeated  in  the  Annals  of  Congress,  Eighteenth  Congresi,  firil 
session. 
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The  President's  message,  at  the  opening  of  this  gbssion,  Iiad 
recommended  a  revision  of  the  tariff;  and  accordingly  an 
elaborate  bill  was  prepared  and  first  reported  to  the  House, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  memorable  discussion,  in  which  a  high 
protective  tariff  first  received  from  Mr.  Clay  (its  principal  ad- 
vocate) the  name  of  the  "  American  system."  As  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's early  relation  to  this  subject  has  sometimes  been  misun- 
derstood, it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  opinions  which  he 
had  hitherto  held.  The  reader  has  already  seen  that,  in  1814, 
he  declared  himself  not  to  be  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  would 
force  capital  into  manufactures  faster  than  it  would  naturally 
find  its  way  into  them  without  the  direct  influence  of  legisla- 
tion.* In  1816,  when  the  principle  of  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures,  advocated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  first  introduced 
into  our  revenue  system  as  an  incidental  object  of  the  regula- 
tion and  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  goods,  Mr.  Webster, 
as  I  have  already  said,  confined  himself  to  the  procurement  of 
such  duties  on  particular  commodities,  as  would  be  likely  to 
afford  a  settled  and  steady  policy  in  relation  to  the  principal 
branches  of  manufacture.  From  1816  to  1823  he  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  out  of  Congress.  In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  of  1816  had  been  to  stimulate  the  investment  of  capital 
still  more  in  manufacturing  establishments,  especially  of  cotton 
and  wool,  and  there  were  indications  that  a  policy  of  direct 
protection  and  encouragement  by  the  means  of  still  higher  du- 
ti^,  laid  for  this  express  purpose,  would  be  substituted  for  the 
tariff  then  in  operation.  Under  these  circumstances  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  in  1820,  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  a  still  further  extension  of  this  principle.  Mr. 
Webster,  although  not  in  public  position  at  that  time,  was  in- 
vited to  attend  and  address  this  meeting,  because  his  general 
sentiments  on  the  subject  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  any 
other  measure  of  protection  than  that  which  is  incidental  to 
the  collection  of  sufficient  revenue  for  the  wants  of  Govern- 
ment, and  which  can  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  all  the  industries  of  the  country.  Previous 
to  this  time,  the  right  to  afford  protection  to  domestic  manu- 
factures against  foreign  competition  was  placed  by  its  advo- 

*  Antey  chap.  v. 
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cates  upon  the  gronnd  that  it  is  a  power  iiieidflntal  to  the 
power  of  laying  and  collecting  Tevenue;  and  lEr.  WeiMrter 
argued,  in  his  speech  at  Faneml  Hall,  that,  if  protection  is  an 
incident  to  revenue,  the  incident  cannot  fidrlj  be  carried  be- 
yond the  principal,  and  that  duties  laid  for  the  mere  object  of 
protection  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  power  under  which  it 
was  claimed  that  they  might  be  imposed.  This  opinion,  so  fiur 
as  the  revenue  power  is  concerned  as  the  source  of  protective 
duties,  Mr.  Webster  substantially  held  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  power  of  protection  is  to  be  inferred  solely 
from  the  revenue  power,  the  protection  can  only  be  inddentaL 
But,  when  he  first  expressed  this  opinion  in  1890,  lEr.  Madi- 
son's papers  and  other  publications,  which  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  the  commercial  clause  ya  the  Oonstitntion,  as  in- 
tended by  its  framers  to  embrace  the  power  of  protecting 
domestic  industries,  had  not  appeared.  This  feet  is  important 
to  be  observed,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Webster's  views  of  1890. 
In  what  he  said  in  1820  on  the  subject  of  power,  he  had  noth- 
ing in  view  but  the  revenue  power.  On  the  que^on  of  policy, 
he  did  undoubtedly  at  that  time  oppose  earnestly  the  fiirther 
extension  of  a  principle  of  legislation  which  would,  as  he  be- 
lieved, give  an  artificial  stimulus  to  some  branches  of  industry, 
operate  to  the  injury  of  maritime  commerce,  and  introduce 
among  us  the  system  of  prohibitions  and  monopolies  which  had 
long  been  followed,  but  which  were  beginning  to  be  questioned, 
in  England. 

From  1820  to  1824,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  changes  of 
capital  brought  about  by  the  infiuence  of  the  tariff  of  1816  ; 
partly  by  the  fall  of  prices  everywhere,  consequent  upon  the 
general  peace  in  Europe,  and  the  efforts  to  return  to  a  basis  of 
specie  payments  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  from  other  less 
palpable  causes,  there  was  a  general  commercial  depression 
throughout  this  country.  The  opinion  was  then  embraced  by 
some  leading  minds,  especially  by  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  true 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  to  encourage  still  more  the 
development  of  manufactures  among  us,  and,  by  a  system  of 
high  protection,  to  raise  up  a  larger  home  market  for  agricul- 
tural products  generally,  and  also  to  bring  about  the  employ- 
ment of  our  own  iron,  hemp,  and  other  articles  which  are  con- 
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sumed  in  Bhip-building,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  materials. 
In  seeking  for  a  means  of  naturalizing  the  arts  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Clay  became  satisfied  that  we  "  must  resort  to  the  same 
method  which  the  wisdom  of  other  nations  had  found  to  be 
alone  effectual,  namely,  adequate  protection  against  the  other- 
wise overwhelming  influence  of  foreign  competition."  How 
far  Mr.  Clay  was  personally  concerned  in  arranging  the  details 
of  the  tariff  bill  of  1824  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  he  came  forward  and  made  that  measure  his  own,  and 
laid  at  its  foundation  the  principle  of  a  high  protective  tariff, 
as  the  means  of  remedying  the  existing  commercial  depression, 
and  of  launching  the  country  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity, 
he  carried  the  principle  in  argument  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  carried  in  England,  and  relied  mainly  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  England  as  his  justification.  It  is  also  certain  that 
the  tariff  bill  of  1824  as  it  stood  before  the  House,  was  so  con- 
structed that  many  persons,  like  Mr.  "Webster,  who  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  some  of  its  provisions  had  they  stood  alone, 
could  not  vote  for  others  on  account  of  their  injurious  operation 
upon  interests  which  they  were  bound  to  regard.  But  the 
measure  was  pressed  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  establishment  of  a 
system,  of  which  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  through 
the  direct  operation  of  liigh  protective  duties,  was  the  avowed 
object  and  the  corner-stone. 

Of  course,  a  measure  of  this  kind,  so  constructed,  and 
brought  forward  as  a  system  which  was  confessedly  an  imitation 
of  that  which  was  supposed,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  to  have 
created  the  prosperity  of  England,  encountered  opposition. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  too,  introduced  as  it  was  at  a  time  when 
the  navigating  interests  were  laboring  under  the  unfavorable 
effects  produced  by  the  tariff  of  1816,  when  the  ship-builder 
needed  to  purchase  his  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
and  when  the  ship-owner  needed  all  the  freights  that  he  could 
command — ^it  must  lead  those  who  represented  such  interests 
to  look  carefully  at  the  application  of  a  principle  that  was  now 
to  be  carried  further  than  it  had  ever  been  carried  before.  It 
was  equally  certain  that  there  must  be  great  differences  of 
opinion  upon  the  question  whether  the  true  mode  of  benefit- 
ing the  agricultural  classes  of  such  a  country  as  this,  is,  to  shut 
16 
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up  tlie  consumption  of  their  prodnote  vithin  a  home  mtrket,' 
or  even  to  create  a  etate  of  things  wMoh  has  a  decided  tendency 
in  that  direction ;  and  that  there  also  must  be  great  dosbte 
whether  thej  are  benefited  b^  "maldng  it  neoeeearj  for  theni 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  n.  foreign  mannikctored  article,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  pajmeiit  of  a  tax  which  ifl  impoeed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  domestic  mtUtnfiLctiirer.  Bnt  it  is  no  part  of  mj 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  discnssion  of  these  great  qoertions 
of  political  economy,  which  have  not  even  yet  reached  a 
wholly  satisfactory  solution ;  but  the  general  aspects  of  the 
subject  are  here  alluded  to,  as  it  presented  itself  is  1884^  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  reader  against  any  emnieoiu 
views  of  the  opinions  and  oooise  of  Ur,  Webster  on  that 
occasion. 

The  hill  of  1821  had  been  pending  for  some  time  in  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Whole,  in  a  deeoltory  debate  on  its  mnlti&riona 
provisions  and  its  general  principle,  when,  on  the  Slst  (tf 
March,  Mr.  Clay  availed  himself  of  a  convenient  opportanifr^ 
to  develop  the  general  policy  of^the  measure,  and  to  place 
himself  in  the  responsible  situation  of  ita  principal  advocate. 
He  began  by  describing  what  he  considered  as  a  condition  of 
"  distress  "  throughout  the  coimtry.  Characterizing  the  policy 
which  lie  meant  to  recomraend,  as  a  "  genuine  Americau 
system,"  he  described  those,  who  thought  a  foreign  market  an 
adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  products  of  our  labor,  as  "  parti- 
sans of  the  foreign  policy."  He  then  proceeded  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  protection  by  the  example  of  England,  the 
country  in  which  it  had  been  most  steadily  and  extensively 
maintained,  and  combated  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  its  introduction  here,  in  a  speech  of  astonishing  abil- 
ity, which  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  summary  of  the  aifpi- 
ments  in  its  favor  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  records 
of  our  legislation. 

Mr.  Webster  began  his  reply  to  Mr,  Clay,  by  stating  that 
he  represented  a  district  that  was  highly  commercial,  and 
deeply  interested  in  manufactures  also ;  and  that  snch  were 
the  complex  and  conflicting  details  of  this  bill,  that  a  vote  in  its 
favor  would  support  measures  which  ought  not  to  be  adopted, 
and  a  vote  against  it  would  oppose  measures,  some  of  whicji 
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might  l>o  connect.  He  did  not  approve  of  legislation  which,  for 
the  sake  of  inaugurating  a  new  system  that  was  to  give  a  gi'eat 
stimulus  to  manufactures,  dealt  in  this  manner  with  the  exist- 
ing pursuits  of  the  country.  But,  passing  to  the  general  policy 
of  this  measure,  he  took  occasion  very  distinctly  to  repel  the 
inference  tliat  might  be  drawn  from  the  application  made  by 
Mr.  Clay  of  the  terms  "  American  policy "  and  "  foreign 
policy,"  as  marking  an  invidious  distinction  between  those  who 
favored  and  those  who  opposed  this  bill.  A  policy,  he  said, 
which  America  never  had  tried,  which  was  admitted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  example  of  other  countries,  could  not  correctly, 
if  names  were  things,  be  described  as  an  American  policy ; 
while  that  which  we  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  which  foreign 
nations  had  not,  was  scarcely  to  be  designated  as  a  foreign  sys- 
tem. He  then  took  issue  with  Mr.  Clay  in  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  depression  and 
not  distress,  denying  that  there  was  cause  for  so  gloomy  a 
representation  as  had  been  made.  He  traced  the  causes  of  the 
existing  depression,  and  argued  that  this  bill  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  reach  them.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  know, 
when  new  applications  were  to  be  made  of  the  principles  of 
protection,  how  the  measure  was  to  operate  on  all  the  interests 
of  the  country ;  what  provisions  were  expected  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  home  market,  and  what  might  tend 
the  other  way.  On  these  points  he  had  derived  little  infor- 
mation from  the  advocates  of  the  measure.  But  he  could 
not,  he  said,  on  this  great  subject,  espouse  a  side  and  fight 
under  a  flag. 

Adverting  to  the  case  of  England,  he  contended  that  the 
policy  of  restraints  and  proliibitions  was  getting  out  of  repute 
as  the  true  nature  of  commerce  became  better  imdei^stood,  and 
he  established  this  position  by  numerous  citations  from  Englisli 
statesmen  of  eminence,  who  were  even  then  beginning  to  ques- 
tion tliat  policy.  The  reason  why  exclusion,  proliibition,  and 
monopoly  were  now  suffered  to  remain  in  the  English  system, 
was,  he  observed,  because  a  thing  wrongly  done  cannot  always 
be  undone ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to 
take  all  our  measures  of  this  kind  witli  great  caution.  On  this 
subject  he  held  that  tliere  were  substantial  distinctions  wliich 
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oaglit  to  be  obserred.  One  is  the  distinctioii  between  enttoe 
proliibition  and  reasonable  enoonragement  It  is  one  tiling  1^ 
duties  OD  foreign  articles,  to  awakes  a  h<Hne  oompetitim  in  I1m> 
prodnction  of  the  eama  artiGles ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
remove  all  competition  bj  the  total  exdnnon  of  the  ftnign 
article.  There  was  again  a  broad  distinotioa  between  afiofding 
reasonable  encouragement  to  manu&ctoreB  already  BTrgring  in 
the  country,  and  by  total  prohibition  raising  Jsp  mann&etona 
not  suited  to  tJie  climate,  the  nature  of  the  coimtiy,  or  dis  attts 
of  the  population.  Although  it  might  not  alwaya  be  emf  to 
apply  theee  distinctions,  yet  they  were  sufficiently  dear  to 
indicate  the  true  conree  of  policy. 

There  were,  continued  Mr.  Webster,  some  general  olgoetiona 
to  Mr.  Clay's  coune  of  reasoning :  1.  He  seemed  to  treat  all 
domestic  iudostry  as  if  it  were  confined  to  the  piodaotiiHi  of 
manufactured  articles.  It  was  an  error  to  attribute  to  oertaiu 
employments  the  peculiar  appellation  of  American  industry. 
If  one  man  makes  a  yard  of  cloth  at  home  and  another  raises 
agricultnral  products  and  buys  a  yard  of  imported  cloth,  both 
are  the  eamings  of  domestic  indnstry ;  and  it  is  questionable 
how  far  it  is  proper  for  Government  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  the  article,  or  how  far  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
individual  discretion.  The  various  interests  and  pursuits  of 
society  should  be  allowed  to  flourish  and  grow  together.  They 
might  promote  manufactures  by  causing  sudden  transfers  of 
capital  and  violent  changes  in  men's  occupations,  if  they  chose 
to  disregard  the  eflect  on  other  interests.  Witliont  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  they  might  incidentally,  throngh  the 
revenue  power,  benefit  auch  manufactures  as  could  be  most  use- 
fully promoted  at  home,  hut  his  objection  was  to  the  immoder- 
ate use  of  the  power.  2.  Mr.  Clay  had  left  out  of  consideration 
what  had  already  been  done  for  manufactures.  The  real  aspect 
of  the  question  was,  in  regard  to  each  branch  of  mannfactaree 
affected  by  the  bill,  whether  enough  had  not  already  been  done, 
and  whether  more  could  now  be  done  without  great  injury  to 
other  interests.  In  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  subject  he 
closed  with  an  elaborate  cJiamination  of  the  existing  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  great  branches  of  manu&cture,  and  the 
effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  navigating  and  agrienltnral  interests 
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His  vote  was  given  against  the  bill,  which  had  a  majority  of 
five  only  in  its  favor.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  materially 
modified  in  respect  to  many  of  its  details,  and,  when  the  House 
linally  concurred  in  these  changes,  many  of  Mr.  Webster's 
objections  were  obviated. 

From  this  analysis  it  will  be  seen  in  what  sense,  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Webster  was  a  "  free-trader  "  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  description  of  a  tariff  he  favored.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  speech  of  1824:  was  made  in  answer  to 
an  argument  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  which  that  gentleman  had  pressed 
the  theory  of  protection  and  its  benefits  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
the  practice  of  England,  and  this,  too,  upon  a  bill  that  operated 
so  injuriously  upon  many  great  branches  of  industry,  that  it 
could  not  afterward  pass  the  Senate  unchanged.  Mr.  Webster 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  present  the  argument  that  is  opposed 
to  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  of  protection.  In 
theory  he  doubtless  concurred  with  the  general  sense  in  which 
the  current  of  the  age  was  then  beginning  to  flow,  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  and  unrestrained  individual 
action,  as  the  best  condition  for  all  nations.  But  he  accepted 
the  fact  that  we  had  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the  principle 
of  protection,  and  were  acting  upon  it ;  and,  therefore,  in  his 
view,  the  true  policy  of  all  our  legislation  on  this  subject  was 
to  adjust  the  revenue  in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  domestic 
industry,  so  as  neither  to  introduce  an  artificial  stimulus  of 
some  favored  pursuits  nor  to  cripple  others  which  were  left  to 
their  own  unaided  vigor.  As  a  statesman,  therefore,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  Mr.  Webster  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  what  is 
called  "  free  trade ; "  as  an  American  legislator,  he  was  not  a 
"  free-trader  "  in  1824  or  at  any  other  period.  He  resisted  such 
an  application  and  extent  of  the  principles  of  protection  as  he 
thought  would  be  injurious ;  but  he  did  not  deny  the  necessity 
for  some  continued  exercise  of  that  principle,  nor  did  he  combat 
the  constitutional  power.*     Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect 

'  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gore,  addressed  mation,  with  true  principles  and  sound 

to  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time,  we  may  see  doctrines,  which,  it*  actc^l  upon,  would 

how  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  promote  the  individual  objects  exclusiTe- 

were  regarded  by  those  who  had  no  ex-  ly  intended  to  be  fostered,  at  the  same 

treme  opinions  on  either  side :  **  I  thank  time  that  the  other  great  interests  of  the 

you  for  an  excellent  speech,  lately  re-  community  would  be  preserved.    No  one 

cdTed,  on  the  tariff^  replete,  in  my  esti-  rejoices  more  sincerely  than  myself  at 
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of  the  tariff  of  1831  on  the  pnniiits  of  ihe  oonntry,  or  on  tte 
opinions  and  conduct  of  public  men,  lii,  Webster  is  not  reBpait 
6ible  for  it.' 

Hr.  Webster's  position  in  the  Honae,  as  chaiiman  of  Hue 
Judiciary  Committee,  bronght  a  great  varietf  of  snbjectB  nnder 
his  immediate  cognizance,  the  moBt  important  of  wliich  lelated 
to  certain  changes  then  agitated  in  respect  to  the  oonBtroetion 
and  action  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  States.  Thera 
were  cauBes  of  very  considerable  anxiety  to  the  fiiends  of  the 
Government,  springing  &om  certain  dissatlB&ctions  with  tlie 
relations  of  that  tribunal  to  the  working  of  the  Cooatitntion. 
The  number  of  the  jndgea  had  hitherto  been  seven;  andoa 
their  discharge  of  the  circuit  duties,  bb  well  as  of  the  da^  of 
sitting  in  lane,  bad  long  been  a  put  of  the  jnditoal  aystem, 
and  as  the  growth  of  the  country  bad  rendered  some  fbrthw 
provision  desirable,  the  qoeation  bad  arisen,  what  that  proviaion 
ought  to  be.  At  all  times  this  qnestion  involves  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  they 
are  to  retain  their  connection  with  the  circuits,  as  one  altema- 
tive,  or,  as  the  other,  the  preservation  of  a  smaller  number  of 
the  members  of  that  court,  and  the  creation  of  an  independent 
court,  or  the  appointment  of  special  judges  to  perform  the  cir- 
cuit duties.  The  disadvantage  of  a  numerous  bench  for  tbe 
purpose  of  sitting  as  a  court  of  errors  in  banc,  and  the  disad- 
vantage  of  separating  tbe  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  circuits,  in  order  to  limit  their  number,  rendered  this  a 
matter  of  great  perplexity.  These  difhcutlies  were  inherent 
in  the  subject ;  there  were  others,  which  were  perhaps  more 
formidable,  arising  from  tbe  state  of  men's  feehngs  and  opin- 
ions. 

The  function  of  declaring  void  and  inoperative  any  law  of  a 
State  that  conflicts  with  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States, 
which  was  designed  by  that  Constitution  to  be  vested  in  the 

wttnesBing  your  kdranee  in  tlie  public  tion  to  which  ¥r.  Web«t«r  tod  otben 

mind.     There  ie  hardlj  civil  and  carping  were  willing  to  uKnt  u  m  "Jodtdoat" 

enough  to  relieTe  jou  from  the  denuncia-  taritT.    It  wu  bitterij  ridleued  bj  Hr. 

tlon  proDounced  against  him  of  whom  all  Clay,  who  declared  tut,  If  the  bill  thM 

tpeskwcll," — (Hajr  11, 1834.  Corrt^iond-  before  the  Houu  did  not  pui,  no  other 

met,  i.,  S61,)  could  at  that  wMion,  or  preliablj  daita| 

■  There  wu  kphnae  onrrent  at  that  that  Congnn.   (Bee  Annul  of  Or- -  — 

time  which  deMmbcd  the  kind  of  legiala-  Eighteenth  Gon^Kaa,  letSr"'" 
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Supremo  Federal  Tribunal,  and  for  which  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  had  provided  the  necessary  practical  means,  had,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1824,  been  exercised  several  times  since  the 
origin  of  the  Government,  in  cases  where  the  law  of  a  State  had 
been  sustained  by  its  own  supreme  tribunal,  and  where  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  been  assumed  to  have  been  rightfully  given  by  the 
twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Act.*  This  ex- 
ercise of  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts,  in  this  class  of  cases,  had  given  no  special  dissatisfaction 
in  IN'ew  Jersey,  or  Maryland,  or  New  Hampsliire,  the  States  in 
which  tlie  most  prominent  cases  of  its  application  had  arisen ;  * 
but  when,  in  the  cases  of  CoJiens  vs.  Virginia  and  Green  vs. 
BiddUj  coming  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  same  power 
had  been  successfully  invoked.  State  jealousy  and  pride  were 
touched  to  the  quick  in  two  of  their  principal  strongholds. 
The  dissatisfaction  culminated  at  tliis  session  of  Congress  in 
efforts  to  curtail  tlie  authority  and  limit  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  these  efforts  were  made,  the  validity  of  the  steamboat 
monopoly  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  pending  before  that 
tribunal  in  the  case  of  OiUbona  vs.  Ogden, 

Mr.  Webster's  position,  therefore,  as  chainnan  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  was  extremely  delicate  and  responsible.  He 
had  to  meet  propositions  looking  to  important  changes  in  the 
construction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  functions  of  the 
judges,  and  other  propositions,  which  contemplated  the  ex- 
tinction or  the  restriction  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the 
State  courts.  With  respect  to  the  former,  he  entertained  then 
and  always  a  strong  opinion  that  the  separation  of  the  judges  of 
that  court  from  circuit  duties  is  entirely  inexpedient.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  best  mode  of  affording  the  relief  made  neces- 
sary by  the  pressure  of  business  upon  the  circuits,  was  to 
appoint  circuit  judges  where  that  pressure  was  gi*eatest,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  per- 

*  Tlie  section  which  declares  the  cases         *  New  JerMy  vs.   Wilmn^  7  Cranch 

which  may  be  removed  from  State  courts  (from  New  Jersc}-) ;  McOuUoch  vs.  Mary^ 

to   the  Supreme  Court  of   the  United  laml,  4  Wheaton  (from  Maryland) ;  DarU 

States,  and  provides  for  the  mode  of  ef-  mouth  Collfge  vs.  Wooilicard,  4  Wheaton 

fceting  it  (from  New  Hampshire). 
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form  some  ntsiprttts  duties.  But  there  was  no  general  ooncor- 
rence  of  opinion  on  these  points  at  this  session,  and  lie  oonld 
only  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures  which  he  thought  objec- 
tionable. On  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  he  had  to  oppose, 
first,  a  proposed  repeal  of  the  twentjrrfifUi  section  of  the  Jndi- 
ciar\'  Act ;  and  next,  a  plan  requiring  the  concurrence  of  a 
certain  fixed  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
any  decision  that  should  reverse  the  judgment  of  a  State 
court  on  the  ground  of  the  constitutional  invalidity  of  a 
State  law.  In  this  opposition  he  was  successful,  and  tliis 
class  of  cases  was  left  under  the  provisions  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789. 

During  the  most  exciting  period  of  the  debate  of  1824, 
on  the  tariff,  and  while  Mr.  Webster  was  himself  speaking  in 
the  House  on  that  subject,  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to 
prepare  for  the  argument  of  the  case  of  CfibboJis  vs.  Offden  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  involving  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
laws  of  New  York,  which  had  granted  to  Fulton  and  Livings- 
ton tlie  exclusive  navigation  of  all  the  waters  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  State,  by  vessels  impelled  by  steam,  for  a 
term  of  years  not  then  expired.  Every  tribunal  in  that  State 
to  which  tlie  question  had  been  submitted,  including  its 
"  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,"  had  affirmed  that  these  laws 
were  not  an  infraction  of  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States.  The  particu- 
lar injunction  issued  in  the  case,  at  the  instance  of  those  holding 
the  monopoly,  rastrained  a  vessel  that  ran  between  the  city  of 
New  York  and  Elizabetlitown,  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Webster 
had  not  been  employed  in  the  cause  in  the  State  courts ;  but,  on 
its  removal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
retained  in  it  to  argue  against  the  validity  of  the  New  York 
laws.  The  circumstances  attending  his  summons  into  court 
in  this  cause,  which  was  at  the  time  quite  unexpected,  are 
tlnis  detailed  by  Mr.  Ticknor  in  his  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Webster : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1824,  Mr.  Webster  was  much  concerned  in  the  dis- 
cussion then  going  on  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
upon  the  tariff.  One  morning  he  rose  very  early^-earlier  even  than  was 
liis  custom — to  prepare  himself  to  speak  upon  it.    From  long  before  daj 
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light  till  the  hour  when  the  House  met,  ho  \An  busy  with  his  briefl 
When  he  was  far  advanced  in  speaking,  a  note  was  brought  to  him 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  informing  him  that  the  great  case  of  Gibbons  V8, 
Ogden  would  be  called  on  for  argument  the  next  morning.  He  wa? 
astounded  at  the  intelligence,  for  he  had  supposed  that  after  the  tariff 
question  should  have  been  disposed  of,  he  would  still  have  ten  days  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  this  formidable  conflict,  in  which  the  constitutionality  of 
the  laws  of  New  York,  granting  a  steamboat  monopl^  of  its  tide-waters, 
would  be  decided.  He  brought  his  speech  on  the  tariff  to  a  conclusion  as 
speedily  as  he  could,  and  hurried  home  to  make  such  preparation  for  the 
great  law  argument  as  the  shortness  of  the  notice  would  permit.  He  had 
then  taken  no  food  since  his  moming^s  breakfast — but  instead  of  dining 
he  took  a  moderate  dose  of  medicine  and  went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep. 
At  ten  p.  H.  he  awoke,  called  for  a  bowl  of  tea,  and  without  other  re- 
freshment went  immediately  to  work.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  *  the  tapes 
had  not  been  off  the  papers  for  more  than  a  year.*  He  worked  all  night, 
and,  as  he  has  told  me  more  than  once,  he  thought  he  never  on  any  occa- 
sion had  so  completely  the  free  use  of  all  his  faculties.  He  hardly  felt 
that  he  had  bodily  organs,  so  entirely  had  his  fasting  and  the  medicine 
done  their  work.  At  nine  a.  m.,  after  eleven  hours  of  continuous  intel- 
lectual effort,  his  brief  was  completed.  He  sent  for  the  barber  and  was 
shaved ;  he  took  a  very  slight  breakfast  of  tea  and  crackers ;  he  looked 
over  his  papers  to  see  that  they  were  all  in  order,  and  tied  them  up — ^he 
read  the  morning  journals,  to  amuse  and  change  his  thoughts,  and  then 
he  went  into  court,  and  made  that  grand  argument  which,  as  Judge  Wayne 
said  above  twenty  years  afterward,  *  released  every  creek  and  river,  every 
lake  and  harbor  in  our  country  from  the  interference  of  monopolies.' 
Whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  his  powers  on  the  preceding  night,  the 
court  and  the  bar  acknowledged  their  whole  force  that  day.  And  yet, 
at  the  end  of  five  hours,  when  he  ceased  speaking,  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  taken  what  would  amount  to  half  the  refreshment  of  a  common 
meal,  for  above  two  and  thirty  hours,  and,  out  of  the  thirty-six  hours  im- 
mediately preceding,  he  had  for  thirty-one  been  in  a  state  of  very  high  in- 
tellectual excitement  and  activity." 

Probably,  if  we  possessed  as  fall  a  report  of  this  argument 
as  that  which  remains  of  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  estimate  it  quite  as  highly.  Certainly  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  as  great,  and  the  nature  of 
the  question  demanded  as  much  power  of  analysis  and  discrim- 
ination, and  force  of  reasoning,  as  were  required  in  the  former 
case.  The  weight  of  judicial  authority  that  was  arrayed 
against  the  side  which  Mr,  Webster  had  to  espouse  was  far 
more  imposing  than  in  the  college  case.     The  question  derived 


its  cliief  difSciiltyTTOin  the  apparent  conflict  (^  jurudiotionB  M 
between  the  State  and  the  national  govenmients,  in  respect  to 
waters  which  are  confeaeedly  within  the  territorial  limitB  of  a 
State.  Bnt  notwithstanding  the  loealitj  in  which  these  lam  of 
monopoly  were  to  operate,  the  qnestion  was,  whether  they  wvca 
consistent  with  the  grant  to  CongreBS  at  the  power  to  repi- 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nntiong  and  between  the  Berenl 
States.  The  argument  of  Hr.  Webster  established  the  groat 
positions  that  tlic  commerce  of  the  Union  Is  a  unit ;  that  ila 
regulation  being  vested  in  Congress,  there  is  of  necesufy  some 
legislative  regulation,  which  is  ezclusividy  in  Oongrees,  and  not 
concorrentlj  in  Congress  and  the  States ;  and  that  a  law  graot- 
iug  a  monopoly  of  navigation  over  waters  where  commerce  is 
carried  on,  is  a  law  regulating  commerce,  and  ia  one  of  tiiose 
r^ulations  tliat  can  be  made,  if  by  any  antlunity,  onlj  by 
tlie  authority  in  wliich  the  i^^ulatioa  of  that  oommecoe  is 
vested. 

"We  have  seen  that  "Mx.  Webster  did  not  take  a  very  strong 
personal  interest  in  the  topic  that  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  members  of  Congress  at  this  session — the  ap- 
proaching presidential  election.  On  his  arrival  at  Washington 
in  December,  1823,  he  found  the  state  of  things  to  be  this : 
The  candidates  were  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  General  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Clinton. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  likely  to  command  so  many 
of  the  electoral  votes  as  to  prevent  a  choice  of  any  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Webster  was  satisfied,  therefore,  from  the  first,  that  the 
election  would  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  He 
would  have  preferred  Mr.  Calhoun  at  this  time,  for  the  presi- 
dency, of  all  the  candidates,  if  there  had  been  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  he  could  be  elected.  As  the  winter  wore  on,  he 
saw  that  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson  would  be  the  real 
competiton  at  last ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  so  far  as 
he  gave  any  advice  to  his  friends  at  home,  it  was  to  cast  the 
electoral  votes  of  New  England  so  as  to  secure  the  election 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  Vice-President.  In  March  he  wrote  to  his 
brotlier,  who  had  much  influence  in  New  Hampshire :  "  I  hope 
all  New  England  will  support  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  vioe-preai- 
dency.    If  so,  he  will  probably  be  chosen,  and  that  will  be  ■ 
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great  thiog.    He  is  a  true  man,  and  will  do  good  to  the  coun- 
try in  that  situation." 

Mr.  Webster's  labors  of  this  session,  in  the  House,  in  its 
committees,  and  in  two  legal  tribunals,  had  their  efiect  even 
upon  him,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  such  exertions,  and  strong 
as  was  his  physical  constitution  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Prob- 
ably he  never  passed  a  winter  at  Washington  of  more  constant 
and  severe  exertion  than  this,  although  he  had  no  such  cause 
for  intense  anxiety  concerning  the  country  as  he  afterward 
had,  in  1830,  in  1842,  and  in  1850.  It  was  a  winter  of  hard 
work ;  and,  when  the  spring  arrived,  he  admitted  its  effects. 
"  "We  have  had  a  busy  time  of  it,"  he  wrote  to  Judge  Story, 
"since  you  left  us.  For  myself,  I  am  exhausted.  When  I 
look  in  the  glass,  I  think  of  our  old  New-England  saying, 
*a8  tliin  as  a  shad.'  I  have  not  vigor  enough  left,  either 
mental  or  physical,  to  try  an  action  for  assault  and  battery. 
However,  the  fine  weather  has  come  on,  I  have  resumed  the 
saddle,  and  hope  to  'pick  up  my  crumbs'  again  soon."  To 
his  brother,  a  little  later,  he  Avrites :  "  I  hope  to  get  away 
by  the  12th  of  May,  and  to  be  at  home  in  season  to  see 
you  at  Dorchester  the  week  before  the  General  Court  meets 
at  Concord.  The  ensuing  summer  I  shall  do  notliing  but 
move  about  and  play.  I  shall  certainly  spend  a  fortnight 
with  you  at  Boscawen,  and  the  rest  you  may  spend  with 
us.  August  we  will  pass  together  on  Cape  Cod.  My  wife 
wants  some  one  to  ride  about  with  her,  while  I  am  shoot- 
ing," etc. 

But  it  was  past  tlie  middle  of  June  before  he  could  get 
away.  He  was  detained  for  some  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  session,  to  serve  on  a  committee  of  investigation  into 
certain  charges  made  by  a  Mr.  Ninian  Edwards  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mn  Crawford.  As  this  tedious 
business  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  he  began  to  think 
of  tlie  birds  that  he  ought  to  be  following  at  Cohasset  or 
Clielsea  Beach,  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  George  Blake. 
He  was  not  yet  so  reduced,  lie  wTote,  but  that  he  "  could 
walk  with  a  bit  of  iron"  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  desired  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Blake  was  ever  foimd  driving  with  an 
"  umbrella "  in  his  chaise,  as   that  quaint  and  most  agree- 
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able  person  vas  accustomed  to  call  Iiu  fowlin^pieoe  whoa 
in  its  case.' 

In  the  antmnn  of  this  year  (1834),  lie  was  agun  elected 
a  Hcpreseatative  in  Oongreea  from  the  Boston  dUtriot,  by.  a 
vote  which  is  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  aa 
"  nearly  unanimons."  There  was  in  &ct  no  oppouti<Hi  of  any 
importance. 

Mr.  Webster  had  hitherto  possessed  no  permanent  conn- 
try  residence,  excepting  his  &ther'e  &rm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, which,  in  the  days  when  railways  were  as  yet  irar- 
Imown,  was  at  a  rather  inconvenient  distanoe  ftom  Boston. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  become  the  sole  owner  of  this  YKgeety 
until  some  years  after  this  period,  although  he  frequently 
went  there.  It  was  a  place  always  fuU  of  tsnder  reoolleo- 
tions  for  him.  But  tlie  farm  was  a  small  me,  the  rural 
resources  were  few ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  remote  from 
the  sea,  whicli  always  had  for  him  very  great  attraetiona. 
"At  Franklin,"  lie  used  to  say,  "  I  can  see  all  in  two 
days," 

It  was  in  Ute  antumn  of  this  year  (1834:)  that  he  first 
saw  the  spot  on  the  Boutheastem  shore  of  KaBBachnsetts 
which  afterward  became  his  favorite  home,  and  with  which 
his  nnnie  will  be  long  associated  ;  where,  as  he  often  said, 
be  "  could  go  out  every  day  in  the  year  and  see  something 
new."  This  bouse,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  ooeao 
(which  is  in  full  view  from  it),  and  surrounded  by  a  farm 
then  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  was  the  prop- 
erty of  Captain  John  Thomas.  The  month  of  August  was 
passed  bj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  and  their  children  at  Sand- 
wich.    On  their  way  to  Boston — Mr.  Webster  driving  bis 

'  The  Hon.  GcorgQ  Blake,  a  leading  library  and  paper*.     Ur.  Webstar  nted 

nufober  or  the  Baatoa  bar,  for    maay  lo  mt,  that  ever  afterward,  whenercr 

jeart  Ciiitcd  States  District  Attomcj  for  Ur.  Blaka  had  •  caiue  to  try,  wUoh  ha 

Hassaohusetta,  vu  onn  of  Ur.  Webster's  did  not  irish  to  trj,  irbatetrer  ma  tbc 

most  inUmnCe   friend:,  and  a  frequent  dateoritsInecptioD,  he  InTutabljbenui 

compuiion  of  hig  field-sports.     He  wu  a  diUlorf  motionrnthth*  word*— "Ma; 

a  gentleman  of  mimj  oddities,  of  excel-  it  please  your  bonora,  ths  dliMUooi  and 

leDt  companj,  act  spccutlly  diligent  in  eTer-lamented  Are  in  Court  StrMt,  whldl 

hia   profession,  and   not  always   "pre-  consumed  every  one  of  ny  paper*  In  tUs 

pared  "  for  the  trial  of  his  causes.     In  cause,  lanVti   it  neoetsary  ibr   ma   to 

theyearISS-,  the olBce  which heoceupied  throw  mTgclfupoQ  the iudulgeDoe  ^tht 

b  Boston  wu  bumed,  and  he  lost  hli  court,"  etc 
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wife  in  a  New-Eiigland  "  chaise " — they  chanced  to  tukc  the 
road  which  passed  by  tlie  Thomas  fiirm.  As  tliey  deicended 
the  valley,  Mrs,  Webster  was  eo  much  delighted  hy  the  quiet 
repose  of  thU  old  house  under  its  magnificent  elm,  and  by  tlic 
general  beauty  of  the  scsne,  that  she  begged  her  husband  to 
turn  in  at  the  gate  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  family.  The  call 
ended  in  their  being  invited  to  extend  their  visit  to  a  few 
days  ;  and,  before  they  lefl,  an  arrangement  watt  made,  by 
which  they  became,  in  succeeding  BUinuiers,  regular  inmates 
in  the  family  of  Captain  Thomas.  This  continued  to  be  their 
course  of  life  for  several  years. 


LIFE  or  OAXISL  VEB8ZEB. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
1824-1825. 

riSIT  TO  MR.  JEFFEESOy  AM)  3fB.  XADI30N — DEATH  OF  mS  BOM 
CHARLES — ELECTIOX  OF  IIB.  JOHN  QUIKC7  ADAUS  AS  PKSat' 
DEVr — HfTESXAL  DIPBOTEUESTB — CBIUE8  AtJT  OF  lOE — OOR- 
KESrOXDEXCE  WITH  J.  ETELTN  DEyiEOX,  E8Q. — FI&ffT  SUKKES 
HILL   ORATIOS — JOURSET  TO  NIAOARA. 

AFTEB  passing  the  Biimmer  of  lS2i  in  the  relaxation  wliicli 
lie  had  promised  himself,  it  was  arranged  in  the  antumn 
that  Mr.  Webster  should  make  a  visit  to  Mr,  Jefierson  at  Monti- 
cello,  in  company  witli  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  had  been  invited  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  assist  liim  in  regulating  tha  course  of  studies 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Ticknor  liaa  furnished  me 
with  the  folhjxiing  account  of  their  journey,  and  the  incidents 
of  their  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr,  Madison : 

"  Early  in  tlio  autumn  of  1824, 1  wns  one  iluy  dining  ivith  Mr.  Webster 
at  his  (inn  house,  and  talkinl  about  passing  some  time  in  Washington  the 
next  winlcr,  as  1  had  ottvn  done  bcfurc.  I  told  tiim  that  Hr.  Jefferson  had 
invited  mc  to  meet  General  Larayctte  at  MonticcUo,  but  that  I  did  not 
ttiink  I  fJioulil  be  able  to  do  it,  I  thou<,'ht,  hovrcver,  tli&t,  in  the  event  of 
my  goin-,'  to  Washington,  I  should  cndeiivor,  as  Mrs,  Ticknor  ivoold  be 
with  me,  to  take  her  to  Sir.  .Tcfferson'a  He  snid  he  shonld  Hkc  to  be  of 
thi;  party.  I  replied  Ihut  if  lie  were  in  enmcst,  and  could  aUbrd  the  time 
for  it,  I  could  easily  nrmnge  matters  so  that  it  would  be  agreeable  for  Idni 
to  go.     He  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  '  It  is  a  bargain,  if  you  say  so.' 

"  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  I  wrote  to  ilt.  Jeffcrsoii,  inti- 
mating to  him  thai  3Ir,  Webster  might  visit  Virginia  with  ua.  He  answered 
immeiliatiily,  imder  date  of  November  Sill :  '  Whether  Mr.  Webster  comca 
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with  you,  or  a^one  as  Buits  himself,  he  will  be  a  welcome  guest  His  char- 
acter, hifi  talents  and  principles,  entitle  him  to  the  favor  and  respect  of  all 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  have  long  ago  possessed  him  of  mine.* 

"We  left  Washington  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  and  went  by 
steamboat  to  Fredericksburg  Landing.  At  Fredericksburg,  a  friend  had 
made  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  journey,  and  we  set  off  the 
next  morning  in  a  carriage  and  four  horses  and  a  gig,  all  very  slovenly, 
after  the  Virginia  fashion.  The  roads  were  very  bad.  The  landlord  of 
the  house  where  we  dined  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  with  astonishment, 
as  he  was  carving  a  very  nice  turkey,  when  he  understood  that  he  was 
talking  with  Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts ;  but  he  was  nothing  daunted, 
and  they  had  a  great  argument  upon  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ment, the  Virginian  confessing  that  if  the  power  were  not  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  wished  it  was.  We  were  to  pass  the  night  at  a  tavern  kept  by  a 
Dr.  Tyrrel,  but  the  days  were  short  and  the  roads  detestable,  and  it  was 
long  after  dark  before  we  reached  our  destination.  Mr.  Webster  was  very 
amusing,  telling  stories  to  keep  our  spirits  up,  singing  scraps  of  old  songs, 
and  making  merry  like  a  boy.  Our  accommodations  for  the  night  were 
bad  enough,  but  before  we  went  to  bed  we  prepared  a  note  for  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, which  was  to  be  dispatched  the  next  morning  at  daylight,  and  in- 
formed him  of  our  intended  visit,  for  which  President  Monroe  had  pre- 
pared him.  At  Orange  Court-House,  five  miles  from  Dr.  TyrrePs,  we  met 
our  messenger,  who  brought  us  a  kind  welcome  from  Mr.  Madison,  and 
who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Madison^s  coachman,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
show  us  the  way — a  needful  providence,  where  proper  roads  were  none 
and  landmarks  very  few. 

"We  were  very  hospitably  received.  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Webster 
were  old  acquaintances,  and  evidently  well  pleased  to  see  each  other  again. 
Kr.  Madison  talked  well,  and  laid  himself  out  to  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster. After  a  long  and  pleasant  dinner,  as  we  were  going  back  to  the 
aaloon,  Mr.  Webster  said  to  me,  in  an  undertone,  *  Stare  hie;'*  for  he  was 
afraid  I  might  say  something  of  going  away  the  next  day ;  but  I  had  no 
such  intention.  We  did  not  talk  that  evening  very  late,  for  we  were  tired, 
and  late  hours  wure  evidently  not  the  habit  of  the  family.  The  next 
morning  (Sunday),  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Webster  and  I,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Todd,*  took  a  ride  on  horseback  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  When  we  had 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Mr.  Madison^s  domain,  the  country  looked 
pretty  cheerless.  We  rode  through  woods  and  across  fields,  Mr.  Webster 
making  himself  merry  as  he  had  the  day  before  with  wondering  where 
*  Phil  Barbour's  constituents  could  be,'  for  this  was  Mr.  Philip  Barbour's 
district.  Before  we  returned,  however,  we  made  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Barbour, 
to  whom  Mr.  Webster  gave  an  account  of  her  husband,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Washington,  which  visibly  interested  her.  The  dinner  that  day  was  as 
agreeable  as  the  one  the  day  before.    Mr.  Madison  told  many  stories  with 

'  Son  of  Mrs.  Madison,  by  a  former  husband. 
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much  grace  and  effect  III.  Webattf  ma  modi  bterartgd  in  flMB,  mf^ 
dally  in  those  that  Iind  apoUticdCHt;  ftr,  thonfl^flm;  thing  of  «pu^ 
nature  was  avoided  between  penona  whiOM  opinknw  mn  m  npporfM^  jrt 
both  were  too  much  interaited  in  the  comitiT  and  tti  hkbn;  not  to  talk- 
Bbont  its  affoira.  After  we  ratnined  to  Waahlngtmi,  HJr.  Weliater  told  ma 
that  he  had  been  very  mnch  impnaaod  bj  Hr.  Madiann'a  OMT«Mtfan,and 
that  it  had  fully  confinned  him  in  an  opinion  he  had  Sir  aoma  tima  oBtar- 
tained,  that  Mr.  Madison  waa '  the  wisest  of  our  Fnaldenta,  azeapt  Waab* 

"  We  spent  two  dayi  at  Mr.  Madison's,  and  then  wwt  to  Hr.  JafiBnon'n, 
which,  though  only  thirty-two  miles  off,  prored  a  Jonnwj  of  mon  llian 
one  day.  At  Charlottcsrille,  before  we  went  np  to  Honttcdlo,  Ifr.  Web- 
ster received  a  letter  which  changed  his  appeuanco  and  nunmor  tba 
moment  he  had  read  it  It  was  from  Mra.  Webster,  and  garo  him  bad 
news  of  his  youngest  child,  little  Charles,  who  was  thoo^t  01,  bat  not 
dangerously  so.  The  change  was  the  mon  t^parant  from  hla  baling  pi^ 
vionsly  been  bo  gay.  Only  the  evening  befbra,  at  Ura.  OlaArfs  tnnn,  bo 
bad  said, '  that  without  intending  any  complimoit  to  hia  """i— "t™",  lit 
would  9ay  that  he  bod  not  felt  so  free  from  oare  and  anxious  thoo^t,  aa 
he  did  then,  for  five  years.'    (I  find  this  in  a  memorandnm  mado  at  the 

"  We  remained  at  Monticello  fbnr  or  five  days,  detained  one  day  beyond 
our  purpose  by  rains  and  the  consequent  swelling  of  the  streams,  which 
made  travelling  difficult  in  a  country  where  bridges  are  rare.  Mr.  Jeffei> 
son  had  regular  habits  and  fixed  hours  for  every  thing  ;  but  he  was 
very  attentiTe  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  plainly  liked  to  talk  with  him.  ill, 
Webster,  on  his  part,  was  very  respectful  to  Mr.  Jcffenon,  and  led  him 
constantly  to  converse  upon  the  doings  of  the  old  Congress  and  tha 
period  of  the  Revolution,  on  both  which  topics  Mr.  Jefferson  was  inter- 
esdng  and  instructive.  Mr.  Webster  enjoyed  these  conversations  very 
much,  and  spoke  of  them  afterward  with  great  Batiefection. 

"  One  day,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Web3ter  told  a  story  of  himself  which  was 
characteristic  of  him,  aud  amused  Mr.  Jefferson  very  much.  Mr.  Jeffenon 
remarked  that '  men  not  unfrequcntly  obtained  more  credit  for  readineaa 
in  command  of  their  knowledge,  and  indeed  for  its  amount,  Uian  the; 
deserved.'  He  said  it  had  happened  to  hiraselE  Mr.  Webster  replied  that 
he  supposed  it  had  happened  to  moat  men,  and  especially  to  lawyen.  He 
said  that,  soon  after  going  to  Portsmouth  as  a  young  lawysr,  a  blackamlfli 
brought  him  a  case  under  a  will ;  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  decided 
answer,  and  desired  him  to  call  again.  Having  little  to  do,  ha  wmt  to 
work  upon  the  case,  and  found  it  a  difficult  one.  He  went  throng  all  tba 
books  in  his  ovra  little  collection,  that  could  (pve  him  any  light,  and  then 
borrowed  what  he  could  find  relating  to  the  point  in  question,  in  the 
libraries  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  of  Mr.  Peyton  H.  Freeman,  a  onrioua 
black-letter  lawyer  in  Portsmouth.    Bis  client  called  for  an  o^nion,  bnt 
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he  was  unable  to  give  him  one — he  had  only  got  far  enough  into  the  mat- 
ter to  ascertain  that  the  blacksmith's  bequest  was  either  a  contingent  re- 
mainder or  an  executory  devise.  He  sent  to  Boston  and  bought  Feame's 
Essay  on  these  two  subjects,  and  other  books,  all  together  costing  him  fifty 
dollars.  At  last,  after  a  month^s  hard  work,  and  making  out  a  very  elab- 
orate brief,  he  gave  an  opinion  favorable  to  his  client's  claim,  argued  the 
case,  won  it,  and  received  a  fee  of  fifteen  dollars ;  all  that  the  amount  in 
controversy  would  warrant  him  to  charge. 

*^  Years  passed  by,  and  the  blacksmith  and  his  case  had  almost  passed 
away  also  from  his  memory.  At  length,  being  in  New  York  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Aaron  Burr  sent  him  a  note,  saying  that  he  wished  to 
consult  him  on  a  legal  question  of  some  consequence.  Mr.  Webster  gave 
him  an  appointment,  and,  when  Mr.  Burr  began  to  explain  his  case  to  him, 
he  said  that  he  knew  in  a  moment  that  it  was  his  blacksmith's  case  over 
again.  He,  however,  heard  Mr.  Burr  quietly  through,  and  then,  with  the 
blacksmith's  brief  ftiU  in  his  mind,  began  to  reply.  He  cited  a  series  of 
cases  bearing  on  the  point,  and  going  back,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  a 
leading  one  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Burr  listened  to  him  for  some 
time,  and  then  interrupted  him  somewhat  suddenly,  by  asking  him  whether 
he  had  been  consulted  in  that  case  before.  *  He  evidently  suspected,'  said 
Mr.  Webster,  *  that  I  must  have  been  of  counsel  to  the  other  side.  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  case  or  such  parties  in  the 
world  till  he  explained  it  to  me.'  Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  subsequently 
gave  Mr.  Burr  a  written  opinion  on  his  case,  and  made  him  pay  enough 
for  it  to  cover  all  his  work  for  the  blacksmith  and  something  moreover 
for  Mr.  Burr's  suspicion  that  he  had  been  of  counsel  for  the  opposite  party. 
He  added,  *  Mr.  Burr,  no  doubt,  thought  me  a  much  more  learned  lawyer 
than  I  was,  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  d|sabuse  him  of  his  good  opinion  of  me.' 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  then  eighty-one  years  old,  rode  constantly  on 
horseback  in  fine  weather.  One  day  we  rode  with  him  to  Charlottesville, 
about  four  miles,  to  visit  the  buildings  for  his  university,  which  had  not 
yet  gone  into  operation,  but  was  soon  to  be  opened.  It  was  the  last  great 
interest  of  his  life,  and  Mr.  Webster  took  much  pleasure  in  witnessing  the 
be^ning  of  the  enterprise.  He  did  not,  however,  fail  to  discover  some  of 
the  defects  of  the  system ;  he  especially  suggested  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  a 
project  he  had  introduced  into  his  laws  for  the  university,  to  train  the 
scholars  in  military  exercises  with  guns  made  wholly  of  wood,  because  he 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  trust  them  with  the  usual  fire-arms,  would  fail  from 
the  ridicule  of  the  young  men.    It  proved  so. 

"  Mr.  Webster  was  impatient  of  our  detention  by  the  weather.     lie  was 

very  an3nous  to  get  news  of  his  sick  child,  and  could  not  hope  for  any 

letters  till  he  should  reach  Washington.    He  wanted  also  to  know  what 

was  going  on  in  Congress ;  but  Mr.  Jefferson  took  no  newspaper  but  the 

nichmond  Enquirer,    With  the  first  fine  weather,  therefore,  we  descended 
16 


ihemounUin.  Screral  of  theToanggeDthmcn  ofttMbmOyaDeai 
I'A  On  the  banks  of  the  BiTMiiUk  we  fbnnd  mmj  wagoH  iraiti^  to 
be  ferried  over;  the  Btretun  wu  much  nroUoi,  anA  the  peaage  iHlllraH. 
Sftmy  bad  their  turn  before  na,  and,  anung  the  net,  »  dron  at  pige  ftom 
Kentucky.  The  ferryman  had  bot  one  penon  to  aaaiat  him— sn  jndBcient 
Blave— they  were  both  modi  eshsnated,  haring  beat  at  weak  rince  d^- 
bresk.  While  we  were  cnMnng,  Hr.  Webater,  in  his  nanal  ducrfol  bmb* 
ner,  began  to  talk  to  the  ferryman,  who  feimd  it  Toy  ilifllrailt  to  rtm  the 
sudden  turbulence  of  the  atream.  '  Ton  And  it  herd  wotk  eooogh  thia 
morning,  I  think,'  said  Hr.  Webater.  '  Yes,  nr,'  aaid  ttie  boetmen,  *it  pata 
s  man  up  to  all  he  knom,  I  atenie  yon.'  An  k^  phiMe,  wbidi  i 
Mr.  Webster  very  much  at  the  time,  which  he  waa  oanataBtly  waBg 
occasions  through  the  rest  of  the  jonmey,  and  whidi  he  oft 
iu  speaking  and  writing  in  after-yeen.  In  thia  wey  it  hai  beoomi 
mon  phrase  in  our  part  of  the  conntry,  where  few  persons  knoir  it 

"  Of  the  rest  of  our  jonmey  back  to  WsBhington  I  n  ~ 
but  thsbit  was  uncomfortable  from  the  eeason  of  the  yeer,  md  Hut  Mr. 
Webater  was  depresaed  and  eozionB  from  ths  news  he  bad  recdTed  bam 
home,  and  from  what  ho  feared  he  ahonld  receiTe." 

To  this  account,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Tickntn-  since 
Mr.  Webster's  death,  I  have  to  add  a  mcmorandnm  of  Ilr.  Jef- 
ferson's conversation,  that  was  prepared  bj  both  these  gentle- 
men at  the  time  of  their  visit,  and  which  remained  private  until 
it  was  included  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's  correspond- 
ence, published  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  in  1857.  It  was  dic- 
tated partly  by  Mr.  Webster  and  partly  by  Mr.  Ticknor  at  the  inn 
where  they  passed  the  first  night  after  leaving  Mr.  Jefferson's, 
Mrs.  Ticknor  acting  as  amanuensis,  and  adding  her  recollections 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  conversation  to  tliose  of  the  gentlemen,'  This 
paper  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  volume.' 

'  I  tuGntian  thc?c  fn<.'i4,  because  tlia  Itilereeting  viilt ;  althougli  il  wu  doubl- 

bioginphcT  or  Hr.  Jcflcrson  1ms  doubted  lese  supixised  thM  the  time  miriit  arriTe 

the  accuracj  of  Mr.  Wcbater'e  account  when   Ibis  accoant  of  tbdr  Uluitrioas 

of  some  of  Mr.  Jeflerson'a  rcrnnrkn.  espo-  host,  as  he  appeared  in  the  lait  year  of 

daily  those  relating  to  Mr.  Wirt'a  Life  of  hia  life,  could  with  propriety  be  gJTen  to 

Patrick  Henrj.    The  facta  ore,  that  whnC  the  world.     Thirty-two  jetra   altn  the 

waa  published  in  1807,  in  Mr.  Webster's  drnth  of  Hr.  Jefferson,  and  fire  years 

con-papondcnce  la  a  "Memorandum  of  atier   the  death  of   Hr.  Webater,   thia 

Mr.  Jefferson's  Conversation,"  was  a  Tery  paper  was  first  publlahed.     1   way  bo 

carefully-prepared  paper,  the  result  of  the  permitted   to   add,   what  will    be    eon> 

recollections  of  three  persons,  who   as-  firmed  by  nil  who  hare  known   tkeu, 

eiatcd  and  corrected  each  other,  and  who  thai,  in  atrength  and  aeenraoy  of  nem- 

eomposcd  the  accoant  immediately  after  ory  there  have  been  few  man  who  ex. 

leaving  Mr.  Jefferson's  house.     U  was  celled  the  two  gentlemen  who  prepared 

origitwlly  prepared   for  the  purpose  of  tliie  memorandum, 
preserving  a  privite  record  of  this  most  *  Pod,  p.       it  irq. 
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After  the  return  of  the  pai*ty  from  Mr.  Jefferson's,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ticknor  left  Mr.  Webster  in  Washington,  and  went  to 
Baltimore  to  pass  a  short  time.  The  following  letter  was  the 
first  thev  received  from  him  : 

[MB.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  TICKNOR.] 

"  WAsniKGTOX,  Sunday  Evening. 

**  My  DEAR  Sir  :  I  send  you  three  letters,  which  have  been  put  into 
my  hands  for  that  purpose  to-day. 

"I find  that  you  are  really  gone;  and  if  I  could  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am,  I  would.  I  passed  the  house  yesterday,  and  gave  a  look  to  the  win- 
dows, but  saw  no  inviting  faces.  To-day  I  have  been  at  home,  except  an 
hour  passed  with  Mr.  Tazewell.  The  general  ^  has  been  to  see  me,  and  we 
have  had  a  good  long  talk.  I  believe  he  hopes  to  catch  a  sight  of  your 
party  at  Baltimore. 

*'''  If  my  constituents  accuse  me  of  negligence  and  inattention  this  ses- 
sion, I  shall  lay  it  all  off  on  Mrs.  Ticknor.  She  had  no  right,  I  shall  say, 
to  be  so  agreeable  as  to  draw  my  attention  from  the  weighty  affairs  of  state 
while  she  was  here,  and  to  create  depression,  or  a  kind  of  I-am-not-quite- 
ready-to-go-to-work  feeling  by  her  departure.  What  will  State  Street  say 
to  it,  think  you,  if  its  affairs  should  be  neglected,  although  Shakespeare  be 
ever  so  well  read,  or  all  the  versions  of  Sir  John  Moore's  burial  revised  and 
corrected? 

"  Please  to  assure  her  that  I  shall  put  it  to  her  account,  if  there  should 
happen  any  dissatisfactions  or  disaffcctions  hereafter — any  mutterings  of 
the  '  vital  commoners,*  or  *  petty  inland  spirits.'  To-morrow,  we  shall  have 
Niagara^— Chesapeake  Canal — Cumberland  Road — and,  in  the  Senate,  a 
discussion  on  piracy. 

"I  have  no  news  from  Boston.  Our  mail  is  *due  and  unpaid.'  Send 
back  Wallenstein.'  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  on  two  accounts :  first,  on 
account  of  himself;  second,  that  I  may  see  whether  any  of  your  visages  arc 
reflected  from  his  face. 

**  I  am  shocked  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Harper's  deatli.  It  is  a  public 
loss.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  feelings  and  much  cultivation.  His  mind 
was  rather  comprehensive  tlian  profound,  and  his  general  power  persuasion 
rather  than  logic.  He  wrote  with  much  more  of  purity  and  of  elegance 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  heart  was  true  and  kind  in  all  cases. 
and  I  believe  no  man  more  loved  or  cherished  his  friends. 

"  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  by  to-morrow's  mail.  Give  my  remembrances, 
regrets,  good  wishes,  and  whatever  else  is  proper,  to  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  Miss 

'  General  Lafayette.  the  service  of  the  Russian  government. 

'  Julius  von  Wallcnstein,  for  several  Mr.  Ticknor  first  knew  him  in  Madrid  in 

Tcare  an  attachS  to  the  Russian  legation  1818,  where  he  held  a  position  corre- 

m  Washington ;   a  man  of   talent,  and  sponding  to  that  which  he  held  in  thia 

▼arious  but  irregular  culture.     He  was  a  country.      He  was  a  goci  deal  in  Mr 

German  by  birth,  but  had  long  been  in  Webster's  society. 
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Gardiner — and  to  Mr.  WaOeutem  if  hs  be  j«t  with  yoo— tat  i^b  I  ay. 
wnd  him  bftck  as  soon  as  yon  can  spare  him. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  air,  moat  truly  jonn, 


[MB.  TICE30B  TO  HB.  TEBVIXB.] 

"  Mt  dear  Sra :  Your  kind  note  of  Sunday  vnxdag,  by  the  anUnd 
acss  of  the  Baltimore  post-offlce,  iraa  pnt  among  the  F^  and  tboelbR 
did  not  rcncti  its  desliuation  nntil  this  morning,  Hioa^  it  waa  dat^  and 
aniTed  yesterday.  Wallenstdn,  hoTerer,  who  went  bade  In  flu  eoadi, 
carried  you  a  little  note,  which  I  tnwt  yon  tecei>eJ  eariy  In  the  tanaoaa ; 
and  which  will,  at  least,  tern  to  anmv  yon  that  w«  an  not  liiModble  to 
the  Idndnesa  you  have  eipresaed  for  ns  dnring  the  last  wed^  .  .  .  a«n«nl 
Harper's  death  has  cast  a  gloom  over  this  city,  aa  tack  a  gnat  torn  ongbt 
to.  WallensteiD  %vill  hare  given  you  all  the  detul&  Old  Hr,  Camdl 
fainted  when  he  heard  of  it ;  bnt  is  gradually  leeOTCiIi^  We  hare  aecn 
Count  Mcnou  ■  BCTcnl  times,  who  is  ataylng  at  old  Mr.  CanoU'i  to  eomfbrt 
him ;  and  hia  feelings,  on  the  loaa  of  General  Harper,  who  wmi  onea  «  great 
benefoctor  to  him,  do  him  great  credit  as  a  good  man.  .  .  .  Savage  aaya 
there  is  no  excitement  in  Boston  about  the  preddoitial  election.  Do  let 
us  hear  from  you  as  often  as  possible,  if  it  be  but  a  line,  written  in  jrom 
place  while  some  Ohio  member  is  prosing;  it  will  console  us,  for  we  have 
indeed  a  heavy  miss  of  jou.  Geo.  Ticekob." 

The  child,  whose  illness  east  the  coming  shadows  of  grief 
over  Mt.  "VVebster'B  enjoyment  of  his  tour  in  Virginia,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  on  tlie  31st  December,  1822.  He  died  on  the  18th 
of  Deceml>er,  1824.  He  waa  the  youngest  of  Mr.  TV^ebster'a 
children ;  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  the  great  heart  of  hia 
father,  and  all  the  affection  of  the  devoted  mother.*  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  from  Mrs.  Webster  to  her  husband,  succeeded  the 
first  announcement  of  their  loss  : 

fMBS.  WEBSTER   TO   MR.  WEBBTEB. 

•■  Botnnf,  ZMnnaw  m,  UH. 
"  I  have  a  great  desire  to  write  to  you,  my  beloved  husband,  bnt  I 
doubt  if  I  can  write  legibly,  as  I  can  hold  my  pen  but  in  my  fingen,*    1 

'  Count  McnoiL   irnt<   long  a  refugee  har^Ir  {repaired  tlic  IVetb  beauty  of  hia 

Prcncli  K'ftidcnl  in  Ball! mom,  and  sul)-  tountonancc ;  but  sbortlj  after  his  death, 

scqucDtIf  Kruiicb  mitiister  in  Wnshing-  when  tlie  round  contour  of  bis  eheeki 

ton.  had  n  little  fallen  any,  bis  fkoe  and  bead 

*  Tliis  child  is  raid  to  hnvc  bome  a  were  like  a  perfect  niniatare  cast  of  hia 

Blronger  1ilienei>s  to  Mr.  Webster  than  fntber.     No  marble  bust  can  ever  pttaent 

cither  of  hia  Other  bods.     Mra.  Lee  says  a  more  perfect  likeneis  of  Us   noble 
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have  just  received  your  letter,  in  answer  to  William's,'  which  told  you  that 
little  Charlev  was  no  more.  I  have  dreaded  the  hour  which  should  de- 
stroy  your  hopes,  but  trust  you  will  not  let  this  event  afflict  you  too  much, 
and  that  we  both  shall  be  able  to  resign  him  without  a  murmur,  happy  in 
the  reflection  that  he  has  returned  to  his  Heavenly  Father  pure  as  I 
received  him.  It  was  an  inexpressible  consolation  to  me,  when  I  con- 
templated him  in  his  sickness,  that  he  had  not  one  regret  for  the  past, 
nor  one  dread  for  the  future ;  he  was  patient  as  a  lamb  during  all  his 
sufferings ;  and,  they  were  at  last  so  great,  I  was  happy  when  they  were 

ended. 

"I  shall  always  reflect  on  his  brief  life  with  mournful  pleasure,  and,  I 

hope,  remember  with  gratitude  all  the  joy  he  gave  me ;  and  it  has  been 

great.    And,  oh,  how  fondly  did  I  flatter  myself  it  would  be  lasting ! 

*  It  wns  bnt  yesterday,  ray  child,  thy  little  heart  beat  hijrb ; 
And  I  had  ecoracd  the  warning  roice  that  told  me  thou  mast  die/ 

**  Dear  little  Charles !  He  sleeps  alone  under  St.  Paul's.  I  cannot  ex- 
press how  much  I  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  any  one  of  us  to  have  the 
dear  remains  of  Grace  removed.  I  thought  much  of  it  when  the  tomb  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  opened  for  Mrs.  Sullivan's  little  boy.  I  regretted  you 
were  not  here  to  consult  upon  the  subject.  Oh  I  do  not,  my  dear  husband, 
talk  of  your  own  *  final  abode ; '  that  is  a  subject  I  never  can  dwell  on  for 
a  moment.  With  you  here,  my  dear,  I  can  never  be  desolate.  Oh,  may 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  long  preserve  you  !  And  that  we  may  ever  wisely 
improve  every  event,  and  yet  rejoice  together  in  this  life,  prays  your  ever 
affectionate  G.  W. 

"I  ought  to  mention  William's  unwearied  attention  and  kindness  to 
dear  little  Charles.  His  grief  is  great  at  the  loss.  Poor  Nancy  came  last 
Friday ;  she  is  much  afflicted  that  she  did  not  come  in  time  to  see  the 
dear  little  boy  once  more.  She  begs  you  to  accept  her  sympathy  and 
love." 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Webster's  emotions  found  relief  in  his  own  verse.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  repeat  that,  even  in  private,  he  made 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  \iTiter  of  poetry.  Yet,  among  all 
the  productions  in  which  the  idea  of  the  earlier  immortality 
of  a  child  has  been  mingled  with  parental  grief,  I  have  seen 
few  that  are  more  touching  than  some  of  the  stanzas  which 
he  sent  to  his  wife  after  he  had  learned  the  death  of  his 
son :" 

'  Mr.  Paige.  stanzas,  which  I  have  sent  to  Mrs.  Web- 

*  In  a  note  to  Mrs.  Ticknor  at  Balti-  stcr.     I  have  made  this  copy  for  jour 

more,  enclosing  a  copy  of  these  lines,  he  eyes   and   your  husband^s— am/  for  no 

said :  "  I  occupied  a  lonely  hour  on  Sat-  other  human  beingi'a" — (MSS.  in  the  au 

arday  evening  in  composing  these  little  thorns  pods^-S'^NtTj/ 
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"  Tha  itofF  on  which  niT  yean  dunild  bon 
Is  broken  en  thoM  yean  oome  ate  ma; 
Hy  fiinernl  rites  thoa  ihooldst  have  Men, 
But  tlion  art  in  the  tomb  befbra  me. 

"TtaoQ  rcar'st  to  me  no  filial  atone. 

No  pannt'B  graTs  with  tean  beholdest; 
Thou  art  mj  ancestor— my  oon  I 
And  Btand'st  in  Heaven's  acconnt  the  eldeM. 

"  On  earth  my  lot  was  soonest  cast, 
Thy  generation  after  mine ; 
Thon  haat  thy  predecessor  past, 
Earlier  Meniity  is  thine. 

"  I  shonld  hare  set  before  tttine  eyes 

The  road  to  Heaven,  and  showed  ft  dear ; 
But  thon,  untaught,  spring'st  to  the  skies, 
And  leav'st  thy  teatdier  lingering  her& 

"  Street  seraph,  I  would  learn  of  thee. 

And  hasten  to  partake  thy  bliss ! 

And,  oh  1  to  thy  world  welcome  me. 

As  first  I  welcomed  thee  to  this." 

The  business  of  legislation,  tlie  demands  of  society,  the 
responsibihties  of  the  presidential  election,  then  pending  be- 
fore the  House,  are  reflected  in  his  correspondence  of  tlua 
winter,  together  with  the  memory  of  this  aifliction.  lie  car- 
ried a  heavy  heart  into  most  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated during  this  session. 

[UB.  WEBSTER   TO  UBS.  TICKHOB,  AT   BALTIHOBE.] 

"  HotiH  or  Kxrmi.'niTrTEi,  Jmuarr  IT,  18K. 

"  Mr.  Wallcnateiu  has  given  me,  m;  dear  Mrs,  Ticknor,  yonr  very  kind 
note,  and  I  cannot  well  tell  you  how  much  it  has  gratified  my  feelings.  Yon 
have  inferred  nothing,  my  dear  lady,  and  can  infer  nothing,  of  my  r^ard 
and  affection  for  yourself  and  your  husband,  more  than  the  truth,  nor 
equal  to  the  truth.  And  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  there  are  none  in  tha 
world  whose  regard  and  kind  feelings  I  wish  more  to  cultivate  and 

"  Our  aix  weeks'  acquaintance  has  been  to  me  a  mixture  of  high  enjoy- 
ment and  severe  suffering.  The  former  I  owe,  mainly,  to  yon  attd  Hr. 
Ticknor ;  the  last  I  take,  and  would  wish  to  bear,  as  a  common  vidtataon 
of  a  kind  Providence.    Tet  I  have  felt  it  more  than  ml^t  Itave  been  tx 
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pected,  and  my  spirits  recover  slowly.  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Webster  and 
yourself  are  congenial  and  assimilated  spirits,  and  that  she  will  cultivate 
your  acquaintance  with  delight.  Let  us  hope  that  circumstances  may 
favor  an  habitual  intercourse.  At  any  rate,  be  assured  that  the  principle 
of  regard  and  affection  will  live  in  my  heart. 

"  I  vmte  this  in  the  House,  while  Mr.  Clay  is  speaking  on  the  Cumber- 
land Hoad.  The  ladies  are  all  present,  inside  the  House.  I  have  not  re- 
viewed them ;  for  I  am  sure  there  is  none  of  them  that  I  have  lately  seen 
or  know,  unless  it  may  bo  Mrs.  (A,  H.)  Everett.  I  see  Wallenstein  among 
them,  as  becomes  a  diplomatist.  Mr.  Clay  speaks  >7ell.  I  wish  you  were 
here  to  hear  him.  The  highest  enjoyment,  almost,  which  I  have  in  life,  is 
in  hearing  an  able  argument  or  speech.  The  development  of  mind^  in 
those  modes,  is  delightful.  In  books,  we  see  the  result  uf  thought  and 
of  fancy.  In  the  living  speaker,  we  see  the  thought  itself^  as  it  rises 
in  the  speaker's  own  mind.  And  his  coimtenance  often  indicates  a  per- 
ception before  it  gets  upon  his  tongue.  I  have  been  charmed  by  observ- 
ing this  operation  of  minds  which  are  truly  great  and  vigorous ;  sc 
that  I  sometimes  am  as  much  moved,  as  in  reading  a  part  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  by  a  striking  and  able  argument,  although  on  the  drycst 
subject. 

"  Mr.  Wallenstein  says  you  are  to  leave  Baltimore  on  Thursday.    There 

is,  as  yet,  no  Northern  mail  to-day.    Should  there  be  one,  and  in  it  letters 

for  you,  they  shall  be  forwarded  in  due  season.    I  shall  flatter  myself  with 

the  hope  of  hearing  from  you,  not  once  only,  but  often,  before  you  reach 

the  little  peninsula  of  Boston.    Pray  ask  your  husband  if  he  has  written  to 

Dr.  Warren. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  Danl.  Webster.*' 

[from  MR.  TICKNOR,  AT  BALTIMORE.] 

"  Baltuiobe,  January  19, 1825. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  We  think  it  was  rather  hard  in  you  to  wait  till  we 
were  just  out  of  the  district,  and  then  make  a  great  speech.  We  have 
heard  all  about  it,  and  all  Mr.  Clay  said,  and  all  Mr.  Livingston  said,  and 
all  everybody  said  in  its  praise.  We  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
speaker's  *  taking  such  instant  advantage  of  our  absence ;  but  we  thought 
our  own  member  might  have  given  his  constituents  a  chance  to  tell  of  him 
when  they  get  home.  But  we  will  have  our  revenge  of  you  by  reading  it 
twice  over  in  a  bad  report  of  it, 

"  I  spent  the  last  evening  at  old  Mr.  Carroll's.  He  was  well  and  cheer- 
ful— much  more  remarkably  preserved  for  eighty-eight,  than  Mr.  Jefferson 
for  eighty-two.  When  he  first  heard  of  General  Harper's  death,  the  shock 
reached  his  mind,  and  his  memory  was  affected  for  a  few  hours ;  but  his 
perfect  equanimity,  which  is  a  chief  source  of  his  unvarying  health,  soon 
restored  him,  and  he  is  now  able  to  talk  on  all  subjects  as  usual  and  on  his 

»  Mr.  Clay. 


recent  lOBB  -with  pcr&ct  compoanre.  Indaed,  ■■  he  wdl  idd  and  iaegiy 
felt,  a  loss  of  thU  sort  Bt  dglity-eiglit  is  tvtj  mm  to  be  aoon  made  vp,  I 
was  much  gratified  with  mj  Tint,  tad  intend  to  go  again  tUi  ercnlng,  to 
meet  General  Lafojette.  It  Is  hard,  hnwoTar  to  go  without  Anna,  fin  I 
was  more  deuroQB  she  shoold  aee  Hr.  Canoll  than  anybodj  in  BaHlniDR, 
But  she  shall  see  him  jreL 

"  I  cntirel;  forgot  to  tell  joa  yceterday,  that  I  had  mittai  to  Dr.  Wai^ 
ren.  I  did  it  the  day  after  jon  told  me  yon  wotild  be  bithflil  to  tha  ITtll 
of  June,  for  1  remembered  the  old  mlo  of  striking  while  the  inn  is  hot.  I 
have  written  too  to!kIr.  Quinc;,  telling  him  be  may  probably  havs  the  geo- 
eral  ■  for  July  4th  by  asking  for  him. 

"  Anna  desires  her  love,  uid  we  all  derare  to  hear  from  you  aa  oftm  M 
may  be.    We  have  few  amnaementa  bere,  for  I  do  not  can  to  go  abtoad 
alone,  and  your  lettcra  are  aa  applca  of  gold  aet  in  pictnrca  of  Blrer. 
"  Tours  always, 

"  Geo.  Tummn," 

[to  hs.  tickhob,  at  balthcobk.] 


"  &It  dear  Sir  :  I  owe  you  for  two  very  kind  letters,  and  theonly  pain- 
i\il  circumstance  they  mentdon  is  Mis.  Ticknor's  health,  I  am  truly  aorry  ' 
that  any  thing  should  interrupt  her  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  Baltimore. 
YoD  must  certainly  stay  long  enough  for  her  to  see  Mr.  Carroll.  The  op- 
portunity may  not  again  occur. 

"  We  are  to-day  engaged  on  the  canal.  Screral  spcechea  have  been 
JUcd  in.  Mr.  Brcck  is  now  speaking.  It  must  have  been  the  good  Wal- 
lenatein  wl'o  wrote  you  about  my  little  speech — for  it  was  a  very  little  one. 
We  think  i,ur  Eastern  candidate  groirs  a  little  stronger  in  the  prospect  of 
the  presidency.  As  the  time  dra\vs  near,  we  hear  more  conTeraation  on 
the  subject ;  but  every  thing  is  yet  unccrtnin. 

"I  go  to-night  to  pass  the  evening  with  Wallenatein.  My  friend  Dr. 
Ucwall  has  proposed  him  as  a  member  of  the  'Columbian  Institute;'  bo 
the  doctor  and  I  are  goin^  to  pick  a  pheasant's  wing  on  the  occauon. 

"I  have  to-day  no  letters  from  Boston — and  hear  little  news  from  thai 
quarter,  since  the  great  explosion.  Mr.  Gannet  has  gone  to-day  to  Uount 
Vemon.  He  left  me  a  card  withuut  notation  of  place,  and  I  know  not 
where  to  seek  for  him. 

"Give  my  best  and  most  true  regards  to  Mis.  Ticknor.    I  should  be 
glad  to  read  Shakosi>eare — or  Mr.  Tucker — or  Mrs,  Hutdiinson — or  any 
thing  else  to  her,  that  would  make  her  forget  the  oppres^on  of  her  cfAA. 
I  hope  to  hear  from  her  soon,  and  hear  that  she  ia  better. 
"  Youra  always  truly, 

'*D.T 

**  I  sent  you  one  letter,  enclosed,  yesterday — have  none  to-di^," 
1  U&yette. 
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[to  MR.  TICKNOR,  AT  BALTIMORE.] 

Tuesday  evening,  S  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  This  is  all  I  have  for  yoii.  I  expect,  indeed,  something 
further,  as  Walieustcin  said  he  should  inquire  at  the  P.  O.  about  this  time. 
If  it  comes,  I  shall  enclose  it  to  you. 

"  I  have  been  to  dine  ^vith  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  talked  to  me,  among 
other  things,  of  your  good  fortune  in  picking  up  a  companion  on  the  road 
of  life.  I  did  not  think  that  a  subject  on  which  I  was  bound  to  quarrel 
with  a  Secretary  of  War,  whatever  I  might  think  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn is  a  true  man. 

"  Shall  I  learn,  to-morrow,  when  you  leave  Baltimore  ? 

**  God  bless  you  and  yours  I 

"  D.  W.'' 

[from   MRS.  WEBSTER,  AT  BOSTON.] 

Saturday  morning,  January  22, 1825. 

"  Mt  dear  Husband  :  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  chamber  reflecting  on 
the  brief  life  of  our  sainted  little  boy,  when  your  letter  came  enclosing 
those  lines  of  yours,  which  to  a  * mother^s  eye'  are  precious.  Oh,  my  hus- 
band, have  not  some  of  our  brightest  hopes  perished  I  *  Our  fairest  flow- 
ers are,  indeed,  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb.'  But  do  not,  my  dear 
husband,  do  not  let  these  afldictions  weigh  too  heavily  upon  you ;  those 
dear  children  who  had  such  strong  holds  on  us  while  here,  now  allure  us 

to  heaven : 

On  UB  with  looks  of  lovo  they  bend, 
For  OB  the  Lord  of  life  implore ; 
And  oft  ttom  sainted  bliss  descend, 
Oar  wounded  spirits  to  restore. 

"  Farewell,  my  beloved  husband !  I  have  not  time  to  write  more,  only 
to  say  I  regret  you  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor's  so- 
ciety, which  you  so  much  need.  I  fear  Mrs.  Dwight  is  not  much  beneflted 
Dy  her  voyage,  so  the  last  accounts  appear ;  though  at  first  they  thought 
her  better. 

"  The  children  are  tolerably  well,  though  not  free  from  colds. 

"  Your  ever  afiiectionatc 

"  G.  W." 

[to  MRS.  TICKNOR,  AT  PHILADELPHIA.] 

nousB  or  RKPBESBirrATtTES,  February  4, 1825. 

"  Mt  DEAR  Ladt  :  I  am  right  glad  to  find  a  little  place  left  for  me  in 
Mr.  Wallenstein's  letter,  and  to  find  it  so  flatteringly  filled.  I  use  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  acknowledge  this  favor,  while  Mr.  McDufiie  is  making  a 
very  warm  speech,  I  hai  dly  know  why  or  wherefore ;  but  it  relates  to  the 
rules  of  proceeding  in  electing  a  President  next  week,  and  he,  being  a 
pretty  ardent  Jackson  man,  seems  inclined  to  make  a  kind  of  Jackson 


speech.  I  told  Hr.  Wallenatdii  to  tell  700  ttut  I  ihonld  write  70a  dnring 
the  first  long  Bpeech — luid,  depend  upon  it,  the  Mt  <tf  wHtlMff  ii,  In  lodi 
cases  ormostof  them,  leas  onerous  than  the  act  of  luCnJiy.  TbttUU  ot 
Congrcse  is  an  admirable  sitaation  to  cnHiTate  the  powen  of  m  ofgaa 
which  has  been  generally  too  much  neglected  in  ita  wbeaMM/  I  maaa  tlia 
ear.  Nonr  I  have  so  disdplined  this  little  member  that,  onbdngfaAnmed 
that  I  am  not  particnlarly  concejned  to  kntm  what  is  Mid,  Mtd  nqoMtod 
to  <  bring  mc  no  mora  raports,'  it  Tery  tUthflilly  peifiMnu  ita  datj,  md 
leaves  mc  quite  at  ease  to  pursue  any  Tocadon  I  may  diooae.  Tba  *<d- 
closed  petty  spirits '  are  left  entirely  undisturbed  by  what  psr^la  with- 
out. This  is  an  admirable  improvement  on  the  old  m*iriiii^  ■  Hear  with 
botli  ears,'    I  hear  with  neither. 

"  Times  hare  a  good  deal  changed  mth  me,  my  dear  lady,  dnca  your 
(lepartorc.  The  business  of  Congress  has  become  more  nigsnt  the  erat 
draws  near— the  aeHsion  is  wearing  off— I  bq[in  to  see  Amt  at  Um  end  at 
DO  long  prospect,  and  all  these  things  create  a  little  lettTlty  and  binUe, 
which  serve,  in  some  poor  measoie,  to  fiU  up  such  portiona  of  Una  aa  I 
QBoall;  passed  in  your  house,  while  yon  reouiined  heni 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  70a  aie  entered  so  &varaUy  iato  the  aodely 
of  Philadelphia.  I  think  you  will  find  it  very  fntelligent  and  agreeable; 
but  am  not  afraid,  neverthdess,  that  it  will  lead  yon  to  be  diaaatisfledwitb 
a  little  peninsula  running  into  Hassachnsetta  Bay. 

"Givemy  love  to  your  husband.  There  seem  to  have  been  proceedings 
about  the  college,  which  must  interest  him,  I  hope  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  result.    Remember  me  also  to  Miss  Oardiner. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  D,  WXBBTBS. 

"Mr.  Sturgia  aays  he  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  very  gratifying 
hour  at  your  room  in  Philadelphia.  Let  me  have  a  letter  from  you  before 
you  leave  Philadelphia," 

[to    UR.  TICEKOR,  at   PHILADELraiA.] 

FOnanrtyma. 

"  I  have  only  time  to  send  love.  W.  has  been  a  little  unwell — IK— 
have  not  seen  him  for  two  days,  but  expect  him  this  evening.  I  thoughV'  -^ 
of  yoa  all  day  yesterday,  during  the  storm.  I  hope  you  were  and  ar^t^^ 
well  and  safe.    I  should  have  felt  less  concern  but  for  Mrs,  Hcknor's  oold_^ 

"It  ia  confidently  believed  that  New  England  will  give  a  PreaidentrV .« 
Eentwctp  eoneurreiite.  D,  W." 

[to   MR.  TICKIfOR,  AT  BOSTON.] 

SxnATt,  Wrdnudir,  B  n-eloek  (JUnwrr  11). 

"  Mt  ubar  Sir :  I  have  been  looking  in  vain  for  yonr  promiBed  liillna  w 
Be  assured,  I  am  luixious  to  hear  &om  you,  and  to  know  bow  yoim  tx^ — ' 
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Mrs.  Ticknor^s  health  is.  Pray  find  or  make  opportunity  to  give  me  a 
jne. 

"  We  have  just  returned  from  counting  the  votes  and  announcing  the 
election.  General  Jackson  arrived  here  at  nine  this  mommg.  I  have  not 
seen  him  nor  anybody  that  has  seen  him. 

"  With  great  love  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you, 

"  I  am  yours, 

**  D.  Webster. 
"  Mr.  Quincy  has  not  yet  arrived." 


The  presidential  election  of  1825,  wliicli  is  referred  to  in  the 
last  note,  should  not  he  passed  over  without  giving  at  least  a 
brief  account  of  Mr.  Webster's  relation  to  it.     Of  the  four  prin- 
cipal candidates,  General  Jackson  had  99  electoral  votes,  Mr. 
Adams  84,  Mr.  Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  37.     Mr.  Calhoun 
had  been  chosen  Vice-President  by  the  electoral  colleges,  by  a 
very  large  majority.     The  election  in  the  House  being  deter- 
mined by  the  votes  of  States,  and  the  choice  being  confined  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  three  highest  candidates  on  the  list  of 
the  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Clay  was  not  before  the  House ;  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that,  if  he  and  his  ^friends  were  to  give 
their  votes  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  first  ballot,  the  choice  must  lie 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson  ;   but,  if  they  gave 
their  votes  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  final  choice  would  be  between 
that  gentleman  and  General  Jackson.     Mr.  Webster  had  no 
strong  personal  preferences  for  Mr.  Adams ;  and,  so  far  as  there 
were  any  remains  of  old  party  distinctions  or  connections,  he 
was  not  likely  to  favor  Mr.  Adams's  election.    As  one  who  re- 
spected the  old  Federal  party  and  who  had  himself  acted  with 
it,  Mr.  Webster  might  have  remembered  Mr.  Adams's  eflbrts  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute  ;  nor  was  he,  although  a  Representative 
from  Massachusetts,  personally  intimate  with  Mr.  Adams.     But 
Air.  Adams  had  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  New- 
-England  States,  and  Mr.  Webster  felt  bound  to  give  effect  to 
this  expression  of  the  popular  voice  in  that  region,  so  far  as  he 
Oonld  consistently  with  his  convictions  of  what  the  welfare  of 
fcbe  country  required.     Between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jack- 
son, moreover,  he  would  have  preferred  the  former,  for  the  prin- 
cipal claims  of  the  latter  on  the  oflicte  were  those  of  a  popular 
•V^ilitary  chieftain,  a  class  of  men  from  wliom  Mr.  Webster  was 
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always  unwiUing  to  select  a  Preudeat.  Bnt,  of  all  the  promi- 
nent men  then  before  the  country,  Mr.  Webster  would  liave 
preferred  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  preddeney,  if  he  could  have  had 
a  &ee  and  unreetncted  choice.  He  had  a  very  high  estimate 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  abilities  and  patriotiBm,  and  there  vaa  then 
no  fundamental  difference  in  their  opinions  on  great  oonstits.- 
tional  qucBtions,  But,  in  the  present  oonditioii  o{  thinga,  Hr. 
Calhoun  could  not  become  President,  onleae  the  office  shoidd 
be  devolved  ou  him  by  the  &ilure  of  the  Hoase  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent  before  the  4th  day  of  March.  The  electioQ  was  fixed  fop 
the  9th  of  February. 

Under  these  perplexing  circumstances,  Hr.  Webster  oon- 
suited  his  friends  at  home,  and  especially  hia  brother,  on  whose 
calm  and  solid  judgment,  in  all  things  public  or  private,  he 
placed  gi-eat  reliance,  as  to  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  two 
or  three  contingencies.  To  hia  brother  he  stated  the  contan- 
geucies  tliiis : 

1.  "If  on  the  first  or  any  Babscqucnt  ballot  Mr.  Adams  fitlla  behiad 
Mr.  Crawford,  and  remains  so  a  day  or  two,  shall  we  hold  out  to  tiie 
end  of  the  chapter,  or  shall  wc  TOte  for  one  of  the  highest  ? 

2.  If  for  one  of  the  highest,  say  Jackson  and  Crawford,  for  which  ? 

3.  Is  it  advisable,  under  any  circumstances,  to  hold  out  and  leave  the 
chiur  to  Mr.  Calhoun  ? 

4.  Would  or  would  not  New  England  prefer  conferring  the  power  on 
Calhoun,  to  a.  choice  of  General  Jackson  ?  " ' 

The  advice  which  Mr.  Webster  received,  and  which  entirely 
concurred  with  hia  own  judgment,  was,  that  the  votes  of  New 
England  ought  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  firat  ballot, 
and  thenceforward  steadily,  so  long  as  there  should  be  a  reason- 
able chance  of  his  election.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  on  the 
fii-st  ballot.  This  result  was  fortunate  for  the  country ;  for, 
although  his  election  was  followed  by  a  charge  of  corrupt 
coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and  himself,  the  evils  and  miaehieti 
and  beart-bnminga  of  that  unfounded  accusation  were  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  dangers  that  would  have  ensued  from  a  pro- 
longation of  the  contest.  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  no  particular 
connection  with  tlie  interests  of  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Clay,  was, 
of  cour?e,  never  involved  in  that  charge.  He  never  believed 
'  Correipondcnoc,  L 
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that  it  had  any  foundation,  although  he  considered  that  some 
of  the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  in  repelling  it  were  not  well 
judged. 

There  was  one  interview,  and  I  believe  but  one,  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  "Webster,  on  the  subject  of  this  election, 
which  places  in  a  very  striking  light  the  objects  which  Mr. 
Webster  sought  from  Mr.  Adams,  in  case  of  his  election,  and 
the  extent  of  the  whole  understanding  between  them  respecting 
Mr.  Adams's  course.  Mr.  Webster  desired  to  see  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  that  would  not  seek  to  revive  or 
perpetuate  the  old  party  distinctions  by  a  distribution  of  offices 
of  trust  among  men  called  by  one  party  denomination.  He 
thought  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  required  this  abnegation 
of  party,  and  that  it  could  be  sufficiently  signified  by  one  clear 
and  distinct  case  of  an  appointment  of  a  Federalist  to  office, 
which  would  show  that  the  having  been  of  that  party  was  not 
to  operate  as  a  cause  of  exclusion.  The  result  >vould  be,  that 
the  Administration  would  be  left  free  to  call  to  the  public  ser- 
vice the  best  ability  and  the  purest  character.  Entertaining 
these  opinions,  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  3d  of  February,  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Warfield,  one  of  the  Representatives  from  Mary- 
land, who  had  been  a  Federalist,  and  whose  political  friends  at 
home  feared  that  Mr.  Adams  would  build  up  again  the  old  land- 
marks of  party  distinction.  Oppressed  with  the  responsibility 
of  his  position  in  his  own  delegation — since  his  vote  might 
decide  the  vote  of  his  State — this  gentleman  desired  Mr.  Web- 
ster's opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  ought  to  act.  Two 
days  afterward,  Mr.  Webster  returned  him  the  following  answer 

[MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  WARFIELD.] 

"  House  of  Represektatites,  February  5, 1823. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  yesterday,  and  reflected 
its  contents,  and  am  very  willing  to  answer  it,  as  far  as  I  can,  without 
LCtirring  the  danger  of  misleading  you  in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate 
*^Xid  important  trust  belonging  to  your  present  situation. 

"  I  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
dams,  although  friendly  and  respectful,  I  hope,  on  both  sides — certainly 
on  mine — is  not  particular.    I  can  say  nothing,  therefore,  on  the  present 
rion  by  any  authority  derived  from  him. 
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"'  Being  in  a  situation,  however,  not  altogether  nnlike  your  own,  I  have 
naturally  been  anxious,  like  yourself,  to  form  an  opinion  ae  to  what  would 
l)c  the  course  of  his  Administration  in  regard  to  the  subject  alluded  to  by 
you.  For  myself,  I  am  satisfied,  and  shall  give  him  my  vote  cheerfhily 
and  steadily.  And  I  am  ready  to  say  that  I  should  not  do  so  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  he  would  administer  the  Government  on  liberal  prindples^ 
not  excluding  Federalists,  as  such,  from  his  regard  and  confidence. 

*'  I  entertain  this  feeling,  not  because  I  wish  to  see  any  nmnber  of 
cilices,  or  any  particular  ofiice,  ^vcn  to  those  Avho  have  been  called  Fed- 
eralists ;  nor  because  there  is  a  number  of  such,  or  any  one,  that  I  par- 
ticularly desire  to  sec  employed  in  the  public  service;  but  because  the 
time  is  come,  in  my  opinion,  when  we  have  a  right  to  know  whether  a 
particular  iK)litical  name,  in  reference  to  former  parties,  is,  of  itself,  to  be 
regarded  as  cause  of  exclusion. 

**  I  ^vish  to  sec  nothing  like  a  portioning,  parcelling  out,  or  distributing 
offices  of  trust  among  men  called  by  different  denominations.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  to  acknowledge  and  to  regard  the  existence  of  distino- 
tions;  whereas  my  wish  is,  that  distinctions  should  be  disregarded. 
What  I  think  just  and  reasonable  to  be  expected  is,  that,  by  some  one  clear 
and  distinct  case,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  distinction  above  alluded  to 
does  not  operate  as  cause  of  exclusion.  Some  such  case  will  doubtless 
present  itself,  and  may  be  embraced  probably  in  proper  time  and  manner, 
if  thought  expedient  to  embrace  it,  without  prejudice  to  the  pretensions 
or  claims  of  indiWduals.  The  Government  will  then  be  left  at  liberty  to 
call  to  the  public  service  the  l^est  ability  and  the  purest  character.  It 
will  then  be  understood  that  the  field  is  open,  and  that  men  are  to  stand 
according  to  their  individual  merits.  So  far  as  this,  I  think  it  just  to  ex- 
pect the  next  Administration  to  go.  At  any  rate,  it  is  natural  to  wish  to 
know  what  may  probably  be  expected  in  this  regard. 

"  While  with  these  sentiments,  which,  my  dear  sir,  are  as  strong  in  my 
breast  as  they  can  be  in  yours,  I  am  willing  to  support  Mr.  Adams,  and  to 
give  him  my  vote  and  influence,  I  nmst  again  remind  you  that  my  judg- 
ment is  made  up,  not  from  any  understanding  or  communication  with  him, 
but  from  general  considerations ;  from  what  I  think  I  know  of  his  liberal 
feelings,  from  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. I  assure  you,  very  sincerely,  that  I  have  a  full  confidence  that 
Mr.  Adams's  Administration  will  be  just  and  libL»ral  toward  Federalists  as 
towaril  others ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  no  individual  who  would 
fivl  mon»  pain  than  myself;  if  you  and  the  rest  of  our  friends  should  ever 
find  ri'ason  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  this  confi- 

\U-mv  n'sts. 

«  NorK. 1  read  this,  precisely  as  it  now  stands  here,  to  Mr.  Adams,  on 

tlu-  ownintf  of  February  4th.  He  said,  when  I  had  got  through,  that  the 
tvticr  c\pr\'*SiHl  his  general  sentiments,  and  such  as  he  was  willing  to  have 
umU*rx:vNHl  rt<  his  sentiments.     There  v/as  one  particular,  however,  on 
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which  he  wished  to  make  a  remark.  The  letter  seemed  to  require  him,  or 
expect  him,  to  place  one  Federalist  in  the  adminbtration.  Here  I  interrupt- 
ed him,  and  told  him  he  had  misinterpreted  the  writer's  meaning.  That 
the  letter  did  not  speak  of  those  appointments  called  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments particularly,  but  of  a'ppointmcnts  generally.  With  that  under- 
standing he  said  the  letter  contained  his  opinions,  and  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty,  by  some  such  app9intmcnt,  to  mark  his  desire  of  disregarding 
party  distinctions.  lie  thought  either  of  them,  if  elected,  must  necessarily 
act  liberally  in  this  respect.  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  I  inter- 
linerl,  in  this  letter,  the  words  '  in  proper  time  and  manner.'  I  made  no 
other  alteration  in  it." 

What  Mr.  Webster's  opinions  were  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  were 
formed  in  1816,  the  reader  has  seen.  At  this  session  a  very 
interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  House  upon  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  to  Zanesville, 
in  Ohio ;  a  national  road,  commencing  at  Baltimore,  and  then 
completed  as  far  as  Wheeling.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  as  partial  and  sectional.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  true  course  for  Congress  was  to  wait  until  a 
general  system  could  be  devised  and  put  into  operation  as  a 
whole,  with  reference  to  an  expenditure  graduated  somewhat 
according  to  the  amount  of  national  revenues  paid  in  the  par- 
ticular region  to  be  benefited.  Mr.  Webster  took  part  in  tliis 
discussion,  and  said  that,  on  this  subject,  as  on  all  otliers,  he 
wished  to  bring  to  the  discussion  a  right  feeling,  that  is,  a  truly 
national  feeling.  It  mattered  nothing  to  him  who  was  to  be 
immediately  benefited.  Tros  Tyrixism^  whether  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  of  Xew  Hampshire,  or  the 
Merrimac  of  Missouri,  he  cared  not ;  provided  he  be  a  sub- 
ject of  our  legislation,  he  has  claims,  said  Mr.  Webster,  on  my 
impartial  consideration.  If  he  had  been  led,  since  the  discus- 
sion of  1816,  to  alter  his  opinion  on  any  part  of  the  general 
subject  then  debated,  it  was  that  which  respects  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  expenditures  through  the  different  paints 
of  the  Union  according  to  their  population.  He  doubted  ex- 
tremely the  propriety  and  even  the  power  of  Congress  to  carry 
on  legislation  on  the  principle  of  balancing  the  local  interests  of 
different  sections  of  the  country.  If  the  business  of  legislation 
had  been  committed  to  Congress  at  all,  the  whole  subject  is  in  its 
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of  his  constituents  liked  better  to  settle  on  the  Kansas  or  the 
Arkansas,  or  the  Lord  knows  where,  within  our  territory ;  let 
them  go  and  be  happier  if  they  could.  "  The  gentleman  says 
our  aggregate  of  wealth  would  have  been  greater  if  our  popu- 
lation had  been  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  old  States ; 
but  does  he  not  consider  population  to  be  wealth  ?  And  has  not 
this  been  increased  by  the  settlement  of  a  new  and  fertile  coun- 
trj'  ?  Such  a  country  presents  the  most  alluring  of  all  prospects 
to  a  young  and  laboring  man  ;  it  gives  him  a  freehold — it  offers 
to  him  weight  and  respectability  in  society ;  and,  above  all,  it 
presents  to  hini  a  prospect  of  a  permanent  provision  for  his 
children.  Sir,  tliese  are  inducements  which  never  were  resisted, 
and  never  will  be ;  and,  were  the  whole  extent  of  country  filled 
with  population  up  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  these  inducements 
would  carry  that  population  forward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Sir,  it  is  vain  to  talk  ;  individuals  will  seek  their  own 
good,  and  not  any  artificial  aggregate  of  the  national  wealth ; 
a  young,  enteq>rising,  and  hardy  agriculturist  can  conceive  of 
nothing  better  to  him  than  plenty  of  good  cheap  land." 

How  Mr.  Webster's  course  in  this  Congress  was  regarded  in 
the  West,  will  appear  from  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
him  by  one  of  tlie  Representatives  of  Ohio: 

[from  the   HON.  JOSEni  VANCE.] 

**  UuBANA,  March  29, 18S5. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  From  the  interest  you  took  during  the  last  Congress 
in  favor  of  some  of  the  important  measures  of  the  West,  you  have  not 
only  a  claim  on  tlie  gratitude  of  this  people,  but  are  entitled  to  know  the 
political  feelings  of  this  section  of  the  Union,  both  as  it  respects  yourself 
personally,  as  well  as  thooe  growing  out  of  the  late  presidential  election. 

**  On  my  way  home  I  passed  through  our  State  diagonally,  and  was 
everywhere  met  by  our  citizens  with  that  cordiality  and  good  feeling 
which  spoke  in  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  that  our  stand  in  favor 
of  3fr.  Adams  was  not  only  approved  but  received  with  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm unequalled  in  our  State  since  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
This  enthusiasm  and  good  feeling  was  no  doubt  as  much  the  result  of  a 
well-grounded  confidence  in  our  political  institutions  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  was  settled  in  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  as  it 
wns  to  tliat  of  the  elevation  of  the  present  Incumbent  to  the  chief-magis- 
tracv  of  the  nation. 

'*  As  it  respects  yourself,  permit  me  to  say,  that  with  our  people  no  man 
17 
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in  thianatioii  stands  on  mora  elerated  gionnd,  and  wi  bi  from  ftiriA  to 
proscribe  an;  of  the  old  Federal  part;,  tbeir  panounmt  wiah  i^  thkt  tal- 
ent, integrity,  and  worth  should  be  the  onlv  paasport  to  offlce,  ngudlMi  <ri 
partj  names  or  sectioQal  distinctions. 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  anumg  the  maay  ntaied 
friends  I  have  made  in  Congreas,  none  stamda  Ugher  than  yotmal^  aad 
that  nothing  would  afford  me  more  pleaaore  than  a  conadona  aUli^  ta 
serve  you  in  attainbg  nader  this  goremment  a  atanding  eqnal  to  jirai 

"Give  my  rcspecta  to  Mend  Baylies,  and  accept  for  yonraelf  tha  rinoer^ 
regard  of  your  friend, 

"JosxPH  Tuna. 
"Mr.  Webster." 

At  this  session,  Mr.  Webster  introdnced  and  carried  diroogb 
the  House  the  Act  for  amending  the  criminal  code  of  iba 
United  States,  which  has  sometimes  been  colled  bj  his  luune, 
and  which  is  now  generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Grimes  Act  of 
1S25."  The  nndertaking  was  a  difficult  one ;  for  it  related  to 
H  subject  on  which  jealousj  of  Federal  juriBdietion  was  tjnite 
certain  to  be  aronsed.  The  criminal  law  of  the  Fnited  States 
had  remained  substantially  where  it  was  left  by  the  first  Con- 
gresa  that  sat  under  tlie  Constitution.  It  had  very  seriooB  de- 
fects and  omissions;  yet  these  could  not  be  supplied  without 
exciting  much  opposition.  Mr.  Webster,  by  his  address  and 
by  the  fulness  of  liis  learning  and  experience,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  that  opposition,  and  the  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  criminal  code  for  the  United  States,  which  forty 
years  of  practical  working  have  stamped  as  one  of  the  great 
monuments  of  criminal  legislation. 

The  new  Administration  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1S25.  Mr.  Clay  became  Secretary  of  State ;  Richard  Bush,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  James  Barbour, 
of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War.  The  following  members  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  Cabinet  remained  in  offics:  Mr.  Southard,  of  New 
Jersey,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  as  Poet- 
mas  ter-General,  and  Mr.  Wirt  as  Attorney-General.  Mr. 
Webster,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  sought  nothing  for  himself  or 
any  one  else  at  the  hands  of  the  new  President,  anticipated 
^hat  this  would  be  a  liberal  Administration,  and  considered  that 
it  was  his  true  course  to  support  it. 
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During  the  years  1824  and  1825,  four  young  Englisli  states- 
men— the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  John  Evelyn 
Denison,  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
late  Lord  Whameliffe,  then  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  the  late 
Lord  Taunton,  then  Mr.  Labouchere — travelled  extensively  in 
this  country,  and  were  much  in  tlie  society  of  Mr.  Webster  and 
Judge  Story.  From  that  period  is  to  be  dated  a  strong  friend- 
ship between  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Denison,  which  continued 
through  Mr.  Webster's  life.  I  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Denison's 
permission,  to  print  some  portions  of  their  correspondence : 

[FBOM    MR.    DEmSON.] 

*'  New  York,  ApHi  87, 1825. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  "VVe  got  here  last  night  from  our  tour  m  Virginia, 
which  the  long  distances  and  bad  roads  made  more  of  an  undertaking 
than  we  had  anticipated.  I  write  to  you,  as  I  promised,  without  a  mo- 
ment's loss  of  time,  but  it  is  to  tell  you  that  all  our  hopes  of  another 
week  with  you  at  Boston  are  over.  We  have  only  eight  days  more  on 
these  shores,  and  intend  to  sail  by  the  British  packet  on  the  5th.  It  is 
not  without  great  regret  that  I  give  up  this  last  chance  of  seeing  you  in 
this  country,  and  I  certainly  would  have  contrived  it  in  some  way  if  it 
were  not  for  the  good  assurances  I  have  that  wc  shall  meet  at  no  very  distant 
period  in  England,  where  I  may  pass  much  more  time,  and  many  hours  of 
much  more  leisure  in  your  company,  than  a  hurried  visit  at  Boston  now 
would  allow  me.  Mr.  Rufus  King's  appointment  appears  to  have  given 
very  general  satisfaction,  in  which  I  heartily  join,  and,  out  of  many  reasons, 
for  none  more  than  because  I  imagine  it  will  fall  in  well  with  your  views, 
and  further  the  prospects  you  once  mentioned  in  a  conversation  to  me.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  this  confirmed  by  you.  I  have  written  to  our 
most  excellent  Judge,*  as  he  desired  me  when  we  parted  at  Philadelphia, 
to  tell  him  the  day  we  sail,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  as  to  visit  Salem 
agdn,  but  I  have  insisted  that  this  is  not  to  be  a  solemn  Itavc-taking,  and 
that  the  vision  which  now  floats  before  my  eyes,  of  our  active  and  vigor- 
ous friend  surveying  his  robed,  and  ermined,  and  gouty  brotliers  of  West- 
minster Hall,  is  to  be  realized.  He  is  to  see  Lord  Eldon  on  his  wool- 
sack, and  we  are  to  wander  together  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  expect  about  the  continuance  of  the  session  of 
Parliament  after  our  arrival  in  England.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
most  important  business ;  but  I  do  not  regret  my  absence  from  England,  or 
think  I  could  have  spent  one  moment  of  my  time  better  than  in  this  coun- 
try.    You  see  we  are  verifying  your  predictions  to  Congress  in  April,  '24. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Story. 


OS  fast  ns  wc  can  rcason&Uy  be  expected,  bf  our  poUcj  at  home  anl 
abroad.  B;  the  time  you  pay  tu  a  ririt,  Tb.  RoUnaon  wUl  let  ns  ntaka 
you  tipsy  on  good  French  wine  almost  fbr  nothing.  The  fint  hnnA  itf 
HuBkisaoa'a  new  propoaala  for  the  regulation  of  colonial  trade  ^peara  to 
me  the  moat  important  maaaore  produced  fbr  manj  yeara,  as  weQ  ■■  the 
moat  convincing  proof  of  the  real  dispoaitlon  of  onr  Gorenuneot.  He 
Tay  in  which  the  people  of  England  appear  to  be  condncting  timnadTM 
about  the  Catholics  ia  still  more  important  I  really  bdiera  that  an  eflto- 
tive  cry  of '  No  Popery  *  could  hardly  now  be  raised  in  tite  conntix.  If  it  is 
BO,  the  mighty  change  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  difihrion  of  U^t  and 
knowledge  among  the  people^  and  to  the  long  and  open  diacusaion  of  tbe 
question.  The  triumph  of  diacoadon  will  be  greater  in  tUa  caaa,  than 
GTcn  in  the  case  of  the  emancipation  of  slarea.  After  tUs,  Bi^t  and 
Truth  need  never  despair. 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  write  to  you.    Yon  will  direct  mo  by  your  letters  to 
the  Bubjccts  about  which  you  feel  the  greatest  interest,    Wortloy  and  !*• 
bouchere  desire  their  best  remembnmcea  to  Ura,  Webster  and  jon. 
"BelicTB  me, 

"  With  great  truth  and  fiiendahip, 

"  Most  dnceiely  yonra, 

"  J.  Etbltx  Dxkiboh. 

"  I  find  an  English  road-book  brought  by  accident  among  some  othen 
with  us.  As  it  is  the  best  we  have,  and  b  late  and  correct  edition,  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  have  it.  You  may  now  travel  &om  Liverpool 
io  Loudon  with  the  same  cose  as  you  used  to  do  from  Hyde  Park  comer 
to  the  Bank,  and  Icam  the  names  of  all  the  countr^'-aeats  by  the  way." 


[to  MR.  ] 

"  DiMTOX.  May  »,  18«. 

"Mt  deab  Sir  :  I  have  received  jonra  of  the  27th  of  April,  and  mort 
Einccrely  regret  that  we  sliall  not  sec  you  again  among  us  before  you  1(atc 
our  continent.  The  good  Judge  ivill  be  inconsolable.  He  is  now  in 
Maine,  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and  will  not,  I  fear,  be  home  in 
season  to  write  you  before  jour  departure.  You  must  try  to  keep  our  little 
Boston  alive  in  your  recollectioua.  It  will  not  bo  disagreeable  to  yon, 
I  hope,  when  you  return  to  your  own  country,  and  to  the  midst  of  your 
own  associations  there,  to  know  that  there  are  those  on  this  side  the 
globe,  wholly  unknown  to  you  a  year  ago,  who  entertain  much  regard  for 
your  welfare.  For  mc,  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  myself  in  remembrance,  1 
shall  contrive  pretences  to  write  you  often,  and  I  hope  to  hear  from  yon 
sometimes. 

"  Mr.  King's  appointment  gives  very  general  eatis&ction ;  I  like 
it  very  much.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  respectability, 
a  little  too  much  advanced  in  life,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  to  remain 
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long  in  the  situation.    I  think  the  President's  selection  fortunate  on  all 
accounts. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  my  fixed  intention  to  see  England, 
within  two  or  three  years.  No  disappointment,  not  connected  with  my 
Dwn  health,  or  that  of  my  family,  can  be  allowed  to  preyent  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  Your  acquaintance  and  friendship  form  not 
only  an  additional  inducement,  but  an  important  reliance  and  resource,  in 
relation  to  such  a  visit. 

"  You  will  doubtless  find  Parliament  still  sitting,  although  many  great 
questions  will  be  disposed  of  before  you  will  be  able  to  show  yourselves  at 
Westminster.  I  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the  session  thus  far  with 
great  interest,  especially  Mr.  Robinson's  speech,  on  bringing  forward  the 
Budget,  and  Mr.  Huskisson's  two  speeches,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  laws  of  trade.  There  appears  to  me  to  be,  in  each  of  these 
gentlemen,  so  much  clearsightedness,  so  much  enlightened  liberality, 
united  to  so  much  general  ability,  as  to  fit  them  well  to  be  leading  min- 
isters in  your  government  at  this  most  interesting  period  of  the  world. 
I  regard  not  only  England,  but  all  the  civilized  states,  as  greatly  their 
debtors,  for  having  set  an  example  of  a  policy  so  wise,  and  so  beneficial, 
in  the  intercourse  of  commercial  states.  Their  success  thus  far  has  been 
greater,  I  think,  than  even  they  themselves  anticipated ;  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely partake  in  the  gratification  it  produces. 

**I  hope  you  will  remember  to  send  me  any  distingubhed  Parliament- 
ary speeches  that  may  happen  to  be  separately  published.  I  believe  I 
have  not  omitted  this  particular  in  the  memorandum  you  were  good 
enough  to  take.  I  believe  I  shall  not  receive,  except  through  your 
agency,  the  volumes  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  of  which  you  took  a 
note.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  will  shortly  write  you,  to  your  address 
in  London. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  the  road-book  you  mentioned.  If  the  present 
rage  continues,  one  will  need  no  road-^books;  when  I  arrive  at  Liverpool,  I 
expect  to  embark  on  a  railway  for  London. 

"  I  beg  you  to  make  my  best  remembrances  to  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr. 
Labouchere.  Mention  me  also  to  Colonel  Dawson,  if  he  be  now  with  you. 
I  saw  less  of  him  here  than  I  wished.  When  you  meet  Mr.  Stanley  in 
England,  be  kind  enough  to  remember  my  regards  to  him.  I  expect  to 
see  a  speech  from  him,  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Adieu,  my 
dear  sir,  and  I  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  my 

"  Faithful  friendship  and  entire  esteem. 

"  Danl.  Webster. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  desires  me  to  give  her  farcv/ell  to  you  and  your  friends, 
Wortley  and  Labouchere.  She  wishes  you  fair  winds,  a  prosperous  voy- 
a^,  and  a  happy  meeting  with  your  friends. 

"  If  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  should  return  to  England,  I  beg  you  to 
make  acceptable  to  him  my  best  regards.^' 
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[fbox  xb.  DSHnOH.] 

'' Nsw  ToBK,  IvvniBg  or  fb«  ith  (Jfti\  UM^ 

''  Mt  dear  Sib  ;  I  have  just  got  your  letter,  and  cannot  reftain  from 
thanking  you,  and  sending  yon  a  few  more  lost  words  from  this  aide  the 
water.  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  assurances  you  g^ve  me  that  I  shallnot 
be  forgotten  by  some  of  your  countrymen,  in  whose  rememhranoea  I  shall 
be  very  anxious  and  proud  to  haye  a  place.  This  year  of  my  lift  will  be 
deeply  engraven  on  my  memory ;  and  the  strongest  and  deepest  lines  will 
be  those  that  record  the  hours  spent  in  your  company,  and  in  that  of  our 
good  Judge  and  some  of  yonr  townsmen— I  will  take  care  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  among  your  other  orders. 

*^  Wortley  and  I  drove  over  this  morning  to  Mr.  Rnfus  King's,  who  had 
desired  to  see  us  before  we  sailed.  We  found  him  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  He  told  us  that  he  did  not  look  forward  to  a  long  stay ;  that  he 
had  hesitated  much,  before  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  strong  and  pressing  language  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  own  wish  to 
second  the  President's  endeavors  to  adjust  all  points  of  diiforenoe  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  unite  them,  as  fiff  as  in  him  lay,  in  one  common 
interest  and  in  mutual  good-wiU,  would  have  induced  him  to  ondevtake 
the  mission.  No  man  is  better  fitted  to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  event; 
and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  will  not  find  our  (Government  readily  and 
cordially  meet  him  in  all  his  advances.  . 

**  Pray  thank  Mrs.  Webster  for  her  kind  wishes,  and  give  her  mine  for 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  all  around  her. 

"  Colonel  Dawson  joins  us  in  best  remembrances.  Mr.  Canning  and 
Stanley  shall  have  your  messages,  and  I  know  both  will  be  proud  of  them. 

"  We  sail  to-morrow  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

**  Yours  with  sincere  friendship, 

"  J.  EVBLTW  DbNISON  " 

[to    BfB.   DE^ISON.] 

BosTOir,  Jwu  %  18S5. 

*•*■  Mt  deab  Sib  :  You  perceive  that  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  you  tim 
to  forget  your  Cisatlantic  friends  before  you  hear  from  some  of  us.    I  us 
this  opportunity  the  more  cheerfully,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Dutton,  of  this  cit 
goes  by  the  same  conveyance,  and  although  I  believe  he  has  a  letter  to  yc 
from  your  very  good  friend  the  Judge,  and  although  I  believe  also  y 
saw  him  here,  I  must  beg  to  solicit  your  attention  and  regard  to  him,  if 
should  happen  to  come  where  you  are  in  England.     He  is  a  very  respc 
able  and  worthy  man. 

"  We  all  regretted  here  very  much  that  you  and  your  friends  did 
come  here  to  give  us  a  parting  look.  Nevertheless,  we  have  prayed 
prosperous  gales,  and  an  agreeable  voyage  for  you  all.  For  myself^  I J 
been  very  quietly  at  home,  since  I  returned  from  Washington,  but 
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Judge  and  myself  are  thinking  of  making  an  excursion,  to  commence  in 
the  course  of  this  month,  to  Niagara.  Since  the  adjournment  of  Con> 
gress  we  have  little  political  news.  Mr.  Clay  is  gone  to  Kentucky,  and  ex- 
pects, I  believe,  to  be  well  received  by  his  friends,  notwithstanding  some 
complaints,  probably  not  general,  for  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the 
President.  We  look  for  Mr.  Rush  next  month.  Mr.  King  has  already 
sailed  to  take  his  place.  We  have  hopes  of  seeing  Mr.  Addington  so  far 
North  as  this  place  during  the  summer.  Wallenstcin  is  already  at  New 
York.  I  believe  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  Mr.  Walsh  intend  us  a  visit  this 
month. 

"  When  you  shall  have  composed  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  and  settled 
your  brain,  disturbed  as  it  must  be  by  such  a  whirl  as  you  have  made 
round  so  great  a  part  of  our  continent,  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you. 
We  have  accoimts  from  London  to  April  21st.  Mr.  Canning^s  last  speech 
on  the  Catholic  question  is,  I  think,  a  most  admirable  performance.  Some 
men,  and  he  seems  to  be  one  of  them,  show  great  powers  under  the  pres- 
sure of  great  responsibility.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  late  parliamentary 
efforts  far  exceed  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found  of  hb  at  an  earlier  date. 
I  go  far  enough  back,  of  course,  to  include  among  his  great  eiTorts  his 
speech  at  Liverpool. 

^*  I  am  for  the  Catholic  emancipation ;  but  I  should  think,  nevertheless, 
that  its  friends  overrate  its  utility  and  importance  by  about  as  much  as 
its  enemies  overrate  its  mischief  and  danger.  You  must  excuse  this 
expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter,  of  the  merits  of  which  I  know  so 
little.  If  the  leading  speeches  on  this  (and  other)  subjects  should  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  them.  I 
have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Burdett,  bookseller  of  this  place,  by 
which  his  correspondents  in  London  will  receive,  pay  for,  and  transmit 
Iiither  any  books  which  you  may  procure  or  order  for  me.  The  names  and 
address  of  these  correspondents  are,  Messrs.  Peter,  William,  and  George 
Wynne,  stationers.  Paternoster  Row.  When  you  took  my  memoranda,  it 
was  left  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  should  rely  on  you  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete my  set  of  Parliamentary  Debates.  My  other  hope  has  /ailed,  and  I 
now  wish  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  order  what  will  complete  my  set,  ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  taken  at  Washington.  I  think  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  be  added  to  the  Ust,  with  which  I  troubled  you,  but  will  thank 
you  to  exercise  a  pretty  liberal  discretion,  in  regard  to  such  occasional 
publications,  especially  in  the  department  of  politics,  as  you  think  may  in- 
terest me.  I  would  like  well  enough  to  see  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  book. 
The  books,  however,  which  I  mean  to  trouble  you  to  obtain,  are  only  such 
as  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  get  otherwise,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  at 
present  swell  the  list. 

"  I  pray  you  to  remember  me  to  your  fellow-travellers  in  America.     Wc 

cherish  the  hope  that  you  sometimes  think  of  us.    Mrs.  Webster  joins  me 

in  remembrance  and  regard  to  you.    I  shall  be  likely  to  trouble  you  often, 

ind  trust  you  will  let  us  know  of  your  safe  arrival.    I  shall  expect,  of 
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course,  that  if  any  Hcnd  of  701110  ihall  be  tndnmd  to  vUt 
trill  allow  me  to  be  known  to  him. 

"  I  am,  deu  lir,  yoim  tsi;  truly  ud  AaoerAj, 

"DlSIEL 


An  association  for  the  erection  of  a  monoment  to  commem- 
orate tliQ  battle  of  Banker  Hill  had  been  for  eome  time  in 
existence  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  of  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  now  president  As  the  fiftieth  anniverBary  of  the 
battle  approached — the  17th  of  June,  1835 — it  was  detomined 
that  the  corner-stone  of  the  monauient  fihonld  be  laid  on  that 
day,  with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  and  Kr.  Webster  was  unani- 
mously requested  by  bia  fellow-truateee  to  deliver  the  addrraa. 
General  Lafayette  was  then  making  that  tour  through  the 
United  States  which  l)ecame,  in  its  progreae,  the  moat  remark- 
able ovation  ever  given  in  this  country  to  any  man,  and  the 
arrangements  of  his  journey  were  so  made  as  to  admit  of  bia 
being  present  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  reminiscences  fiir- 
nished  to  me  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  I  iind  the  following  description 
of  the  scene,  the  orator,  and  the  address  : 

"Jitnen,  1825. — Mr.  Webster  delivered  the  omtioa  on  laying  the  comer- 
etonc  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Ho  was  president  of  the  aaaodation, 
uud,  as  such,  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  truBtecB  \ehen  he  was  ap- 
pointed. On  the  eTcning  when  he  mas  chosen,  being  present  as  one  of  the 
trustees,  he  took  ine  aside,  and  asked  mo  if  I  supposed  all  the  tnuteca 
would  prefer  to  Iibto  him  deliver  the  address.  I  told  him  I  thought  there 
was  no  difTcrence  of  opinion  on  the  point.  He  then  asked  if  I  thought  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  accept,  doubting  whether  he  were  well  fitted  for 
it,  or  whether  the  president  of  the  society  should  be  its  orator.  I  told  him 
Ihat  I  thought  he  would  fulfil  public  expectation  better  than  an;  one  else ; 
and  that  I  thought  his  place  rather  called  on  him  to  perform  the  duty  than 
otherwise. 

"  He  often  talked  with  me  of  the  work  afterward,  and  seemed  quite 
anxious  about  it,  especially  after  it  was  decided  that  Ocneral  La&yctto 
conld  be  present  A  few  days  before  he  delivered  it,  be  read  it  over  to 
me.  The  magnificent  opening  gave  him  much  concern ;  so  did  the 
address  to  Lafayette;  but  about  that  to  the  Revolutionary  soldien,  and 
the  survivors  of  the  battle,  he  said  that  he  felt  as  if  he  knew  how  to  talk 
to  such  men,  for  that  his  father,  and  many  of  his  btber's  friends,  whom  he 
had  knoim,  had  been  among  them.  He  said  he  had  known  Oflneral 
Stark,  and  that  the  last  time  he  saw  him  was  in  a  tavera,  in  Concord,  not 
long  before  he  died,  when  he  said  to  him :  '  Danid,  your  Aks  U  ^vt^ 
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olack,  but  it  isn't  bo  black  as  your  father's  was  with  gunpowder  al 
the  Bennington  fight.'  He  added,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was 
peculiarly  familiar  with  those  men  and  those  times. 

"  The  day  of  the  17th  was  very  propitious  for  laying  the  comer-stone. 
The  occasion  and  the  presence  of  General  Lafayette  had  brouglit  together 
inmicnse  crowds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  procession 
was  formed  at  the  State-House,  in  Boston,  and,  just  as  it  moved,  an  east- 
erly breeze  came  up,  that  tempered  the  air  delightfully  through  the  rest 
of  the  day.  We  arrived  in  good  season  on  the  hill,  where  more  than 
twenty  thousand  people  were  collected.  The  platform  from  which  Mr. 
Webster  spoke  was  at  the  bottom,  and  temporary  seats  for  several  thou- 
sand persons  were  arranged  on  the  rising  hill-side,  while,  near  the  brow 
above,  stood  a  dense  black  mass,  most  of  whom  could  hear  what  was  said. 
His  voice  was  very  clear  and  full,  and  his  manner  very  commanding.  Once, 
owing  to  the  great  press,  some  of  the  seats  and  barriers  gave  way,  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  considerable  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  order.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
said  to  Mr.  Webster:  *It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  restore  order.'  Mr.  Webster 
replied  with  a  good  deal  of  severity :  *  Nothing  is  impossible,  sir ;  let  it  be 
done,'    Another  effort  was  made,  and  silence  was  obtained.* 

"  The  passage  about  the  rising  of  the  monument  and  the  address  to 
the  survivors  of  the  battle  were  the  most  effective  parts  of  the  oration. 
The  shouts  at  the  first  were  prolonged  until  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  not 
stop ;  the  address  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  many,  and  bowed  down 
the  heads  of  the  veterans  themselves  to  conceal  their  emotion. 

"  When  it  was  all  over,  Governor  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  said  to  me :  '  If 
that  address  had  been  delivered  in  Virginia,  I  should  say  that  the  person 
who  made  it  was  snre  of  the  first  prize  in  the  national  lottery.' 

"  The  dinner,  under  the  great  awning  on  the  neighboring  hill,  was  a 
scene  of  much  confusion,  and,  although  Mr.  Webster,  General  Lafayette, 
and  some  other  persons  gave  toasts,  very  little  was  heard  of  what  they  said. 

>  I  was  present  (then  a  boy),  in  the  be  called  the  quantity  of  his  voice.  lie 
outskirts  of  that  vast  audience,  and  well  had  an  unusual  capacity  of  chest  and 
remember  that,  when  order  was  re-  vocal  organs,  and  hence  his  voice  was 
stored,  after  the  confusion  described  one  of  extraordinary  volume.  It  was, 
by  Mr.  Ticknor,  Mr.  Webster's  clarion  moreover,  so  entirely  under  his  control, 
voice  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  spot  when  his  vocal  organs  were  in  full  play, 
where  I  stood.  His  voice,  in  public  that  it  never  broke,  however  high  it 
speaking,  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  might  rise  in  the  scale  of  its  natural 
Whether  speaking  in  the  open  air,  or  compass,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
under  a  roof,  he  could  make  himself  state  of  his  emotions.  At  the  same 
beard  to  a  great  distance,  apparently  time,  there  was  a  peculiarity  about  his 
without  much  effort,  and  without  being  organs  of  speech  that  I  have  heard  him 
implcasantly  loud  to  those  who  were  describe  as  a  momentary  paralysis.  It 
near  him.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  sometimes  happened  to  him,  on  rising  to 
gutUity  of  his  voice,  which  was  naturally  speak  suddenly,  that  they  utterly  re- 
pitched  at  a  high  key,  but  which  was  fused  to  perform  their  ofHce  until  moist- 
tempered  by  such  a  richness  of  tone  ened  by  a  slight  draught  of  wat4?r.  As 
that  it  was  never  in  the  smallest  degree  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  inability 
shrill.     It  was  due  also  to  what  might  vanished,  and  did  not  return  upon  him. 
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In  the  evening  tnere  tm  a  gnud  leoeption  at  lb.  Wd]fta\  In  Bmnmei 
Street,  Colonel  Thomdike,  who  occnided  the  ■joining  taoiiae,  Undlj  cnttiBg 
a  door  to  conntx;t  Mr.  Webster's  honae  and  his  own,  to  that  the  crowd  mi^t 
find  room.  It  was  not  like  the  reception  immediately  after  hia  addna  al 
Pljmoatb,  when  the  epontaneotunees  witb  which  people  gathered  nNmd 
him,  and  his  freedom  from  all  care  and  respoitiiblli^,  filled  him  witii  audi 
a  natural  and  beautiful  excitement.  He  was  on  thla  oocaaian  the  boat, 
dignified  and  agreeable,  but  nothing  more. 

"  The  addrees  was  immediately  pabliabed.  He  placed  It  at  Ibe  diap(^ 
mtion  of  the  Bunker-Bill  Monument  Association,  and  I  sold  Otfi  oopyti^it 
to  Billiard  &  Gray  for  three  hundred  dollars.  He  desired  me^  as  ha  was 
gcdng  directly  to  Niagara  with  Mrs.  Webster,  Judge  and  Un.  StoiTi  and 
others,  to  superintend  the  publication.  The  day  before  he  went  away,  ha 
came  to  see  me  at  my  house,  abont  a  pateage  he  wanted  to  alter ;  be  took 
the  proof-elieet,  and  went  to  work,  but  did  not  aatisiy  himself  with  irtiat 
he  wrote.  He  grew  very  impatient;  he  thou^t  he  could  do  better  by  dfo- 
tatiug ;  and  walked  about  the  room  uneanly,  reading  the  proof-aheetaod  Us 
changes  over  and  oyer  again,  dictating  new  matter,  which  satiafled  Um  bo 
better.  At  last  I  suggested  something  as  a  substitute^  and  he  dedUod  me 
to  put  it  in  writing,  throwing  himself  upon  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  despair,  I 
did  as  he  desired.  It  took  perhaps  five  minutes,  and,  when  I  turned  round 
to  read  what  I  had  written,  I  found  him  fast  aaleep ;  a  change  not  BUrpris- 
ing  in  him,  for  he  could,  almost  at  any  time,  dismiss  any  subject,  however 
exciting,  and  compose  himself  to  sleep.  When  I  waked  him,  he  seemed 
much  relieved  to  find  the  matter  arranged;  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
till  he  returned  from  Kiagara,  long  before  which  time  the  country  wa« 
ringing  with  the  power  of  the  oration.  From  Worcester,  bowcTer,  hr 
wrote  me  a  note,  still  troubled  abont  words  and  phrases." ' 

Mr.  Fletclier  "Webster  haa  related  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
the  place  where  the  first  Bunker-Hill  Oration  was  chiefly  com- 
posed before  it  was  committed  to  paper.  By  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Webster's  Autobiography,  contained  in  a  previous  chapter 
of  this  volume,  tlie  reader  lias  learned  tliat  he  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  formal  speecliea  in  the  solitudes  of  Natore, 
It  seems  that  the  celebrated  passage,  in  which  he  addressed  the 
surviving  veterans  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  first  heard  by  the  tront 
in  Marehpee  Brook.     Mr,  Fletcher  Webster  says  : 

"The  Marshpce  River  flows  from  a  large  lake,  called  Wakeby  Fond, 
in  Barnstable  County,  into  the  ocean  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Maisa- 

'   The  passage  which  troubled   him  credit  enough  to  PreMott,  and,  even  al 

«B9  that  reUling  to  the    poeitiou   of  it  was  altered   and  printed,  it  did  not 

Colonel  Prescott  in  tbo  battle.     As  ho  whoU;  Batlsrr  some  persona,  who  werc 

originally   spoke  it,    he    did    not  give  suppoaed  toknowmachabout  Ihobattl^ 
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chusetts.  It  is  a  short  and  rapid  stream,  running  in  a  deep  valley,  or 
rather  ravine,  with  high,  precipitous  sides,  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  small  pines,  and  various  kinds  of  brushwood  and  shrubs. 

"  The  only  method  of  fishing  it,  is  by  w^ading  along  the  middle,  and 
throwing  under  the  banks  on  either  side,  it  being  unapproachable  other- 
wise, owing  to  the  trees  and  underbrush. 

*'  It  was,  as  he  states  in  his  Autobiography,  while  middle-deep  in  this 
stream,  that  Mr.  Webster  composed  a  great  portion  of  his  first  Bunker- 
Hill  Address.  He  had  taken  along  with  him  that  well-known  angler, 
John  Denison,  usually  called  John  Trout,  and  myself.  I  followed  him 
along  the  stream,  fishing  the  holes  and  bends  which  he  left  for  me ;  but, 
after  a  while,  I  began  to  notice  that  he  was  not  so  attentive  to  his  sport, 
or  so  earnest  as  usual. 

"  He  would  let  his  line  run  carelessly  down  the  stream,  or  hold  his  rod 
still  while  his  hook  was  not  even  touching  the  water ;  omitted  trying  the 
best  places  under  the  projecting  roots  of  the  pines ;  and  seemed,  indeed, 
quite  abstracted  and  uninterested  in  his  amusement. 

"  This,  of  course,  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  wonder,  and,  after  calling 
his  attention  once  or  twice  to  his  hook  hanging  on  a  twig,  or  caught  is 
the  long  grass  of  the  river,  and  finding  that,  after  a  moment's  attention, 
he  relapsed  again  into  his  indifierence,  I  quietly  walked  up  near  him,  and 
watched.  He  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  the  overhanging  trees,  and  presently 
advancing  one  foot,  and  extending  his  right  hand,  he  commenced  to 
speak  :  *  Venerable  men,'  etc.,  etc.  He  afterward  frequently  referred  to 
this  circumstance,  as  he  does  in  the  above  letter."  * 

From  a  brief  note  now  before  me,  addressed  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  Mr.  Ticknor,  on  the  day  on  which  he  completed  the 
writing  of  this  address,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  well  satisfied 
with  it,  and  quite  misjudged  the  efiect  that  it  was  likely  to 
produce : 

*^  I  did  the  deed  this  morning,  i.  e.,  I  finished  my  speech ;  and  I  am 
pretty  well  persuaded  it  is  a  speech  that  will  finish  me,  as  far  as  reputa- 
tion is  concerned.  There  is  no  more  tone  in  it  than  in  the  weather  in 
which  it  has  been  written ;  it  is  *  psrpetual  dissolution  and  thaw.' " 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  if  I  were  to  enter 
upon  extended  criticisms  of  Mr.  Webster's  productions,  as  they 
successively  arise  in  the  course  of  his  history  ;  and  certainly  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  endeavor  to  guide  the  judgment  or 
mstruct  the  taste  of  the  reader  in  respect  to  this  one.  lie  him- 
self, as  perhaps  I  have  already  said,  was  always  inclined  to 

*  Correspondence,  ii.,  257,  nolo. 
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regard  the  Pljmoutli  Discourse  as  tlie  best  of  his  efforts  of  this 
class.  In  point  of  breadth,  and  of  the  reach  to  which  he  car- 
ried the  subject,  and  in  the  inassiveness  of  its  colossal  propor- 
tions, the  Plymouth  Discourse  niay  stand  at  the  head  of  his 
orations.  But  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  the  address  to  the  old 
soldiers  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  of  the  apostrophe  to  Warren,  and 
the  superb  reservation  of  eulogy  with  which  he  spoke  of  and  to 
General  Lafayette — "  reluctant  to  grant  our  highest  and  last 
honors  to  the  living,  honors  we  would  gladly  hold  yet  back 
from  the  little  remnant  of  the  immortal  band" — ^were  perhaps 
unequalled,  surely  never  surpassed  by  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  consummate  skill  of  composition  and  delivery,  which 
afterward  gave  to  a  supposititious  speech  of  John  Adams  all 
the  effect  of  a  real  utterance  of  that  patriot,  in  the  eulogy  at 
Faneuil  Ilall,  was  an  exhibition  of  power  of  quite  another 
kind. 

The  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Ticknor  of  Mr.  Webster's 
literary  care  in  re^poct  to  this  class  of  his  public  efforts  call  for 
some  further  remark  concerning  his  habits  in  this  respect.  lie 
would  sometimes  make  an  important  speech  in  Congress  or  iu 
court,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  dress  in  which  it  might  be 
laid  before  the  world ;  insomuch  that  his  friends,  as  we  have 
seen,  often  considered  him  careless  about  his  reputation  as  a 
speaker.  But,  with  these  formal  orations,  which  he  regarded 
as  coming  within  the  domain  of  scholarship,  and  on  which  he 
was  conscious  that  his  fame  as  an  orator  was,  in  part,  to  rest 
with  present  and  future  generations,  he  was  extremely  careful, 
as  they  were  passing  through  the  ]>ress.  lie  would  correct 
them  with  a  severity  of  taste  tliat  was  far  more  rigorous  than 
any  standard  that  the  i)ublic  was  likely  to  aj)ply  to  them ;  and, 
when  he  failed  to  satisfy  himself,  he  would  resort  to  the  aid  of 
others.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Kemi)er  Davis,  a  son  of  one  of 
his  intimate  friends,  and  a  good  scholar  himself,  was  a  student- 
at-law,  in  Mr.  Webster's  office,  at  the  time  when  he  delivered 
his  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  lie  has  told  me  that,  on 
the  morning  after  its  delivery,  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  office, 
and  threw  down  the  manuscript  before  him,  with  the  request : 
"  TluTc,  Tom,  please  to  take  that  discourse,  and  weed  out  the 
Latin  words."    Such  was  his  love  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element 
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in  our  language,  tliat  lie  preferred  to  avoid  a  word  of  Latin 
origin,  if  he  could  do  so  without  impoverishing  his  style.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  Latin  scholar,  and  a  constant  reader 
of  the  Latin  classics. 

There  are  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  regard  tliis  trouble 
about  words  and  phrases  as  something  a  little  beneath  a  great 
statesman  ;  and,  perhaps,  as  evincing  less  of  tlie  practical,  and 
of  what  is  sometimes  affectedly  called  the  "  business  "  charac- 
ter of  mind,  than  has  been  displayed  by  other  eminent  men, 
who  have  taken,  or  have  been  supposed  to  take,  no  thought  of 
such  refinements.  But  there  are  several  obvious  answers  to 
this  kind  of  cavil,  at  least  when  it  is  applied  to  Mr.  Webster. 
Li  the  first  place,  if  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  whoever  is  to  do  it, 
it  is  better  to  have  it  done  well  than  ill,  in  point  of  manner  as 
well  as  of  substance.  In  the  next  place,  a  man  who  occupies  a 
very  conspicuous  public  position,  is  bound  to  look  farther  than 
a  merely  selfish  regard  for  his  own  reputation  might  lead  him. 
The  effect  of  his  example  on  the  culture  of  his  time  and  country 
is  to  be  considered,  in  matters  of  style,  as  well  as  in  the 
sentiments  that  he  speaks  or  writes.  Public  speaking,  in  this 
country,  has  never  been  so  pure  and  correct  as  to  make  it 
unimportant  whether  the  best  models  are  or  are  not  found 
in  the  performances  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  most  eloquent  speakers  of  their  time.  In  the 
third  place,  demonstrative  oratory,  in  a  cultivated  age,  is  one 
of  the  departments  of  letters  in  which  a  correct  and  carefully- 
polished  style,  or  the  want  of  it,  is  especially  conspicuous. 
Finally,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Webster,  no  one,  who  is  conversant 
with  what  he  could  do  and  did,  as  a  statesman,  a  legislator, 
and  a  lawyer,  will  be  inclined  to  rate  his  business  capacities 
the  lower,  because  he  was  nice  and  long  in  the  correction  of 
discourses  that  were  to  live  after  him,  and  to  be  read  with 
delight  by  the  lettered  and  the  unlettered  in  periods  very 
remote  from  his  own.  Instead  of  contracting,  it  should  en- 
large our  estimate  of  his  powers,  to  know  that,  while  he  was 
capable  of  moving,  or  convincing,  or  instructing  men  to  a 
degree  in  which  he  was  not  excelled,  certainly,  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  language 
in    which    he   clothed   his    thoughts.      One    gi*eat    secret    of 
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the  directness  with  which  he  reached  the  minds  of  men  lay  in 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  style ;  a  simplicity  that  was 
the  result  of  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  his  thought,  and  a 
purity  that  was  the  result  of  a  highly-cnltivated  and  diaci 
plined  taste. 

Mr.  Ticknor  observes  that,  long  before  Mr.  Webster^a  re- 
turn from  Niagara,  the  country  was  ringing  with  the  power  of 
the  Bunker-Hill  Oration.  It  was  no  lesa^  rapidly  circulated  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Greneral  Lafayette  wrote  to  Mr. 
Webster  from  La  Grange  :  ^^  Your  Bunker  Hill  baa  been 
translated  in  French  and  other  languageB,  to  the  very  groat 
profit  of  European  readers.  My  gallant  and  eloqnent  friend, 
Foy,  has  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  it."  *    • 

TIic  journey  to  Niagara,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  oc- 
cupied the  remaining  portion  of  June  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
July.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Story,  and  Miss  Buckminster,  afterward  Mrs.  Lee. 
Forty-five  years  ago,  when  tliis  tour  was  undertaken,  there 
was,  of  course,  not  a  single  mile  of  railway  between  Boston 
and  Niagara.  Mr.  Webster  and  his  friends  travelled  in  the 
coaches  of  that  period,  and  in  the  passenger-boats  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  which,  saving  their  slowness,  were  not  a  disagreeable 
mode  of  locomotion.  At  Albany,  Mr.  Webster  and  Judge 
Story  were  invited  to  meet  General  Lafayette  at  a  public 
dinner,  given  to  him  in  the  capitol ;  and,  in  the  evening,  the 
wliole  party  attended  the  theatre,  where  the  General  was  pres- 
ent, and  remained  until  he  had  taken  his  leave  to  go  on  board 
a  steamer,  and  descend  the  river.' 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Webster,  written  from  Niagara  to  his 
friends  at  home,  are  nearly  all  embraced  in  the  first  volume  of 
hie  printed   correspondence.      They  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
Mrs.  George  Blake,   to   whom   he  endeavored   to  impart   a 
vivid   a  description  of  that   sublime   spectacle  as  words  ca' 
convey.     It  was  the  first  time  he  ever  looked  upon  it.     Tl 
following  passage,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Blake,  may  ^ 
quoted  here,  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  manner 
describing  a  scene  wliich  has  awakened  similar  emotions 
all  thoughtful  minds  that  have  beheld  it,  while  it  has  j 

'  Correspondence,  i.,  400.  *  Life  of  Judge  Storv,  I,  455 
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haps  rarely  touched  such  a  power  of  expressing  the  feelings 
that  it  excites  :  * 

"  We  went" this  aflcmoon  a  little  lower  down  the  river  than  the  upper 
staircase,  almost,  indeed,  down  to  the  ferry,  and,  getting  out  on  a  rock,  in 
the  edge  of  the  river,  we  thought  the  view  of  the  whole  falls  the  best  we 
had  obtained.  If,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  instead  of  descending 
farther,  we  choose  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  go  up  the  stream,  we  soon  get 
to  the  foot  of  the  fall,  and  approach  the  edge  of  the  falling  mass.  It  is 
easy  to  go  in  behind  for  a  little  distance  between  the  falling  water  and  the 
rock  over  which  it  is  precipitated ;  this  cannot  be  done,  however,  without 
being  entirely  wet.  From  within  this  cavern  there  issues  a  wind,  occa- 
sionally very  strong,  and  bringing  with  it  such  showers  and  torrents  of 
spray,  that  we  are  soon  as  wet  as  if  we  had  come  over  the  Falls  with  the 
water.  As  near  to  the  fall,  in  this  place,  as  you  can  well  come,  is  perhaps 
the  spot  on  which  the  mind  is  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  whole 
scene.  Over  our  heads  hangs  a  fearful  rock,  projecting  out  like  an  unsup- 
ported piazza.  Before  us  is  a  hurly-burly  of  waters,  too  deep  to  be 
fathomed,  too  irregular  to  be  described,  shrouded  in  too  much  mist  to 
be  clearly  seen.  Water,  vapor,  foam,  and  the  atmosphere,  are  all  mixed  up 
together  in  sublime  confusion.  By  our  side,  down  comes  this  world  of 
green  and  white  waters,  and  pours  into  the  invisible  abyss.  A  steady,  un- 
varying, low-toned  roar  thunders  incessantly  upon  our  ears ;  as  we  look 
up,  we  think  some  sudden  disaster  has  opened  the  seas,  and  that  all  their 
floods  are  coming  down  upon  us  at  once ;  but  we  soon  recollect  that  what 
we  see  is  not  a  sudden  or  violent  exhibition,  but  the  permanent  and  uni- 
form character  of  the  object  which  we  contemplate.  There  the  grand 
spectacle  has  stood  for  centuries,  from  the  creation  even,  as  far  as  we 
know,  without  change.  From  the  beginning  it  has  shaken,  as  it  now 
does,  the  earth  and  the  air;  and  its  unvarying  thunder  existed  before 
there  were  human  ears  to  hear  it.  Reflections  like  these,  on  the  duration 
an&  permanency  ol  this  grand  object,  naturally  arise,  and  contribute  much 
to  the  deep  feeling  which  the  whole  scene  produces.  We  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  insignificance  of  man  and  all  his  works 
compared  with  what  is  before  us  : 

*'  Lo  1  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  thin^  in  its  track  I  ^  ** ' 

After  his  return  from  Niagara,  Mr.  TVebster  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  and  a  portion  of  the  autumn  (1825) 
at  Sandwich,  on  Cape  Cod. 

'  In  the  Life  of  Judge  Story  is  a    its  incidents  more  minutely  than  those 
Mties  of  very  interesting  letters,  written     of  Mr.  Webster, 
by  Wm  on  Uiis  joamey,  which  describe  *  Correspondence,  i.,  389. 
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COBEESPOSDENCR — AlCENDUENT  OF  THE  JCmCUI.  STSTEK — SPEECH 
ON  THE  COSOBESS  OF  FANAUA— -EITLOQT  OS  ADAID  ADD  JET- 
FEBSON — BEELECTED  10  001TOBE88. 


MR.  WEBSTER  arrived  in  Wasliington,  to  attend  the  first 
eesaion  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress,  before  the  Ist  of 
December,  1825,  with  a  great  stock  of  health  and  strength, 
which  he  had  gained  at  Niagara  and  at  Sandwich.  Mrs.  Web- 
ster and  tlie  children,  Daniel,  Julia,  and  Edward,  were  all  with 
him.  Before  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  session,  I  quote 
some  portions  of  his  correspondence,  extending  through  this 
winter,  and  I  add  to  it  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Webster,  becanse 
it  will  give  my  readers  a  pleasing  impression  of  that  cultivated 
and  gentle  lady,  and  because  it  is  tlie  only  production  of  her 
pen  among  the  jiapei^  before  me.' 


"  WAamiiaTox,  DecaMtr  ii,  ISS. 
"  I  am  nnwiUisg  a  ainglu  day  should  pnss,  mj  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor,  with* 
out  telling  you  how  much  I  feel  indebted  b;  the  biud  iDtereet  you  take  in 
our  welfare.  It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  feel  assured  that,  though  abeent,  we 
are  still  remembered,  and  I  have  the  great  happiness  of  telling  yoo  we  are 
all  well.  Wc  had  a  very  good  journey  ;  having  neither  heroes  nor  heroinM, 
DO  iDcident  worth  relating  occurred.  Julia  took  a  severe  cold  in  the  re- 
no\TOcd  city  of  New  York,  vhich,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  the  jooine;, 


in  a 
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made  her  look  quite  ill.  I  was  very  unhappy  for  a  time ;  but  she  soon  began 
to  mend,  and  is  now  very  well.  Mr.  Webster  is  in  very  good  health.  He 
got  a  headache  yesterday  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  to  put  out  the 
lire  which  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  capitol  the  night  before. 
As  the  newspapers,  I  see,  made  *  honorable'  mention  of  him,  together  with 
the  fire,  I  need  say  little  about  it. 

"  Washington  is  the  same  as  when  you  were  here.  I  see  very  little  or 
indeed  no  change.  There  are,  however,  some  changes  in  the  inhabitants, 
and  some  have  changed  places — all  else  appears  precisely  the  same. 

^*  Mrs.  Adams  looks  well  in  her  new  station,  and  the  President  now  and 
then  sheds  a  tear,  which  looks  henign?  Things  are  under  much  better 
regulation  in  the  palace  than  formerly.  There  is  a  little  of  Northern  com- 
fort Instead  of  shivering  and  shaking  in  that  immense  cold  saloon,  we 
were  shown  into  a  good,  warm  parlor,  with  a  nice  little  white  damsel  to 
take  care  of  our  coats,  etc.  I  said  there  were  no  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  things  here ;  there  have  been  several  new  houses,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over,  but  the  distances  are  so  immense  they  are  hardly  perceptible. 
The  furniture  at  the  palace  bclow-stairs  is  precisely  as  it  was.  I  believe 
all  the  appropriations  have  been  confined  to  the  second  story.  There  are 
many  things  below  that  want  renewing.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  an  in- 
ventory of  the  furniture  as  it  was  when  Mi*s.  Adams  came  into  possession 
— ^it's  a  curiosity. 

*^  Mr.  Wallenstein  I  do  not  see  so  often  as  I  should  like  to.  His  visits 
unfortunately  happen,  most  of  them,  when  I  am  out.  I  saw  him,  however, 
yesterday  and  the  evening  before ;  he  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  very  amusing 
with  his  remarks  upon  the  ladies.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing him  your  kind  remembrances.  My  husband,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very 
happy  in  giving  you  his  opinion  of  the  President's  message,  or  any  thing 
else  which  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  writing  you.  I  have  much  duty  to 
perform  in  the  way  of  visits  this  morning,  which  I  must  beg  you  will  accept 
as  an  apology  for  this  hasty  letter.  Pray  remember  me  very  affectionately 
to  your  husband,  and  give  much  love  and  a  kiss  to  little  Anna.  And 
believe  me  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  G.  Webster." 


[>ni.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  TICKNOR.J 

'*  Washington,  January  »,  1838. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sm :  It  is  a  poor  return  for  your  kindness  to  remain  so 
long  dumb.  Your  letter  has  stood  up  here  before  me  these  three  weeks, 
like  another  conscience,  giving  me  a  rebuke  ever  and  anon.  I  had  thought 
that  for  the  first  month  of  the  session  I  should  have  much  leisure,  and  had 
meditated  divers  great  things.    But  I  have  found  some  small  matter  or 

'  Mr.  Adams  was  subject  to  an  affcc     occasionally  had  the  appearance  of  weep 
tion  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  and  hence  he    iug. 
18 
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other  forever  in  the  way.  I  stay  at  home  to-day  while  my  wifb  la  gone  to 
hear  *  f  John,  Bishop  of  Charleston,'  preach  in  the  capitol,  that  I  may  haye 
time  to  write  to  Mr.  DeniBon  (England),  and  youiBel^  and  some  othet 
friends  in  the  United  States. 

^^  Pretty  near  the  whole  of  Washington  is  reflected  in  ^  Gales  and 
Seaton ;  ^  so  that  there  is  not  much  to  talk  about  out  of  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Adamses  mission  to  Panama  is  opposed  in  the  Senate,  and  will  be  in 
the  House,  when  the  money  is  asked  for.  It  is  not  unlikely  it  may  be  the 
first  measure  which  shall  assemble  the  scattered  materials  of  opposition. 
But  I  entertain  no  doubt  about  the  result.  From  what  I  learn  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  Mr.  Adamses  agreement  to  the  proposal,  I  am  con- 
vinced he  acted  right ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  popular  topics  lie  on 
that  side. 

"  Mr.  Clay  appears  to  get  on  very  well  in  the  discharge  of  his  datiea, 
I  believe  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  entertain  much  respect  for  him,  and 
what  I  have  seen  of  his  diplomatic  correspondoice  shows  great  deremess. 

*'I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  friend  Mr.  Yaughan.'  He  has  been 
very  civil  to  me,  for  which  I  have  to  thank  you.  He  speaks  of  yon  much, 
and  is  very  desirous  to  see  you.  What  has  continued  to  puzzle  him,  he 
says,  is  how  you  could  contrive,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  master  so  much 
Spanish  literature.  I  find  he  is  brother  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Vaughan,  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  in  England,  whose  bar  speeches  Judge  Story  and  I 
have  been  reading  (like  the  rest  of  our  brethren)  any  time  these  twenty 
years.  The  Judge  vvill  be  pleased  with  Mr.  Vaughan  the  more,  as  he  is 
thus  collaterally  connected  with  the  law.  We  have  a  Dutch  minister  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Iluygens,  apparently  a  respectable  man ;  and  in  other 
respects  the  corps  remains  much  as  it  was. 

**  In  the  way  of  private  affairs,  I  believe  you  must  rely  on  my  wife  for  a 
knowledge  of  what  little  there  is  stirring.  The  drawing-room  is  agreed 
by  all  to  have  received  great  improvement.  When  I  was  there  it  was 
absolutely  warm,  within  a  very  few  degrees,  to  the  point  of  comfort  I 
even  saw  gentlemen  walking  in  the  great  hall  of  entrance,  with  apparent 
impunity,  without  their  great-coats  on  I  (Tliis  is  for  Mrs.  Ticknor.)  We 
have  even  dined  at  the  White  House — a  very  good  dinner  and  a  very  good 
time.  But  not  liking  large  dinner-parties  at  all,  I  think  they  are  hardly 
better  for  having  ladies.  It  is  a  solemn  time,  when  we  are  at  a  dinner- 
table,  where  numbers  prevent  us  from  being  social,  and  politeness  forbids 
us  to  be  noisy.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  domestic  presidential  arrange- 
ments are  approved.     (For  Mrs.  Ticknor.) 

"  We  had  a  discourse  yesterday  from  Dr.  Watkyns,  of  the  Columbian 
Institute.  It  was,  I  thought,  a  very  creditable  performance,  and  wiU 
doubtless  be  printed. 

*  The  Finglish  minister  at  Washing;-  Wellcsley,   afterward    Lord  Cowley,  ui 

ton.     Mr  Tjcknor  knew  Mr.  Vaughan  in  whose  house  they  constantly  met  daring 

Madrid  in   1818,  where  that  gentleman  that  summer.    He  hid  reoently  arrived 

was  Bccrctary  of  embassy  to  Sir  Charles  in  Washington. 
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"  When  you  see  the  Judge,  tell  him  I  am  m  a  peck  of  troubles  for  want 
of  his  promised  letter. 

"Adieu !    Have  you  had  any  more  fires  ?    With  my  love  to  Mrs.  T., 

**  Yours  truly,  D.  W." 

[MB.  WEBSTER  TO  MB.  TICKNOB.] 

**  Wasbikgtox,  March  1, 1826. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  I  owe  you  for  two  very  kind  letters ;  and,  although  1 
do  not  pay  the  debt,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  it.  To  begin  with 
affairs :  I  immediately  called  at  the  War  Department,  and  suggested  an 
idea  about  West  Point.*  It  was  received  not  only  kindly  but  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  As  great  men  are  apt  to  have  short 
memories,  I  have  written  a  note  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
which  will  go  on  file,  of  course,  and  will  recall  the  matter  to  his  mind  at 
the  proper  time.  I  already  envy  you  and  your  wife  the  pleasure  of  CatskilU 

"  Our  Philadelphia  matter  remains  as  when  I  wrote  you  last ;  all  being, 
I  believe,  quiet  and  gratified. 

*'  Judge  Story  was  sick  on  his  way — and  is  again  a  little  unwell  here. 
But  his  present  illness  is  only  a  little  sick  headache ;  one  of  the  ways,  per- 
haps, in  which  the  great  enemy  influenza  makes  his  attacks.  Wallenstein 
is  mourning  according  to  law,  and  as  well  and  happy  as  a  man  can  be  who 
belongs  to  an  empire  that  has  so  suddenly  lost  a  pretty  good  head  and  got 
another  rather  doubtful  one.'  I  speak,  however,  of  those  only  in  this 
empire  whose  honors,  or  whose  bread,  depend  on  this  same  head  of  the 
empire;  for,  as  to  the  masses,  I  suppose  they  care  not  whose  head  is  lost, 
BO  it  be  not  their  own.  When  quite  a  boy  I  remember  reading  some  verses 
of  a  song,  which  had  some  sense  though  not  much  poetry.  I  have  looked 
for  them  often  since  in  vain.  Their  moral  is  as  applicable  to  emperors  as 
others,  more  striking  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  great  than  of  the  small. 
I  can  recall  only  these  few  doggerel  lines : 

"  ^  When  yoa  and  I  are  dead  and  gone, 
This  busy  world  will  still  Jog  on, 
And  langh  and  sing,  and  be  as  hearty, 
As  if  we  still  were  of  the  party/ 

'  Mr.  Ticknor  had  written  to  Mr.  if  the  Secretary  of  War  chooses  to  ask 
Webster  as  follows :  "  And  apropos  of  me  to  go  as  a  visitor,  I  should  be  glad 
this,  I  want  to  see  the  establishment  at  of  it,  because  I  can  in  this  way  get  more 
West  Point.  Thayer,  the  superintendent,  of  the  practical  details  and  information 
was  my  classmate,  and  this  makes  it  that  will  be  useful  at  Cambridge,  and  be- 
more  interesting  to  me.  In  1822,  I  was  sides  get  it  in  a  more  agreeable  way.  At 
asked  to  go  as  a  visitor ;  but  it  was  im-  any  rate,  I  think  I  shall  be  there,  whether 
possible  for  me,  and  I  declined.  Last  the  secretary  sends  me  his  compliments 
winter  Mr.  Calhoun  asked  me  again  ;  but  or  not,  and  Thayer  will,  perhaps,  be  quite 
I  foresaw  what  would  be  the  situation  of  as  glad  to  see  me  as  if  I  were  an  official 
my  family,  and  again  declined.     Next  visitor." 

smnmer,  however,  as  far  as  I  can  now  '  This  alludes  to  the  death  of  the  Em- 
see,  we  shall  be  on  the  North  River  peror  Alexander  of  Russia,  who  was  sue- 
within  a  week  of  the  examination.  I  do  ceeded  by  his  brother  the  late  Emperor 
not  doubt  I  shall  be  present  at  it;  and  Nicholas,  in  December,  1825. 


(|il<'-ti()n.       I    >r\/i-    tlic    <K'c;i-io:i    ^>    'Jo    n.hoiu    ailil    (ll-jiildi  1 
Miprcnic  Courl. 

"As  to  i)arti<s,  diniurs,  etc..  v.i'  liavc  cii-'iiixh  and  to  <{ 
is  a  good  deal  dissipated.  So  is  Mrs.  Blake.  The  ball  of 
grand  affair.  But  I  learn  that  Mrs.  Webster  intends  to  w 
soon  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  which  will,  of  course,  discuss  all  thej 
large. 

*'  And  now  of  Governor  Cass.*    Lewis  Cass  is  a  native  c 
Hampshire.    His  father  was  an  officer  in  our  army,  long  ag 
educated  at  Exeter  *  in  my  time,'  and  went  with  his  father  to  0 
or  1800.    He  there  read  and  practised  law — took  a  military  c< 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  and,  on  the  peace,  was  appo; 
of  Michigan.     He  is  what  we  call  in  New  England  a  cUtt 
natured,  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and  obliging.    His  educati 
feet ;  but  he  seems  to  have  done  something  for  himself  i 
wilds.     He  has  been  here  this  winter,  and  I  have  bright! 
with  him.    He  is  of  the  age  of  Saltonstall,'  who  was  with 
equally  good-humored,  more  talkative,  and  twice  as  fat. 
always  found,  I  am  told,  on  the  side  of  sound  principles, 
not  overleamed  in  Indian  languages — perhaps  is  superficial 
I  was  astonished  to  find  he  knew  so  much.     But  I  ought  t 
a  total  unbeliever  in  the  new  doctrines  about  the  Indiar 
believe  them  to  be  the  rudest  forms  of  speech ;  and  I  be 
little  in  the  languages  of  the  tribes  as  in  their  laws,  ma 
toms,  worth  studying  or  worth  knowing.     All  this  is  here 
so  I  think. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  sir.   Pray  remember  me  most  sincerely 
I  go  seldom  to  Williamson^s.     It  is  dreary  and  solitary, 
ioins  me  in  her  remembrances,  and  will  shortly  have  t 
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attention  at  this  session,  the  judiciary  system  was  the  first.  Ir 
the  last  preceding  Congress,  he  had  been  able  to  do  nothing 
more  on  this  subject  than  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  lie  regarded  as  inexpedient  and  injurious.  It  now  be- 
came necessary  for  liim  to  introduce  a  bill  that  should  amend 
the  judicial  system,  as  it  then  existed,  in  several  very  important 
respects.  The  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
then  seven.  They  were  allotted  to  seven  circuits,  six  of  which 
embraced  the  Atlantic  States.  The  seventh  circuit  consisted  of 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  All  the  other 
Western  and  Southwestern  States  had  only  District  Courts,  ex- 
ercising the  powers  of  Circuit  Courts.  Great  complaints  came 
from  these  States,  while  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  was 
no  pressing  necessity  for  any  change.  Mr.  Webster  desired  to 
frame  his  measure  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  arising  from  the 
great  expansion  of  the  country,  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible  to  the  general  principles  on  which  the  judicial  system 
had  been  long  conducted.  In  doing  this  he  proceeded  in  a 
mode  that  was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics.  He 
was  not  at  all  accustomed,  in  important  public  affairs  requiring 
the  adjustment  of  very  wide  relations,  to  set  forth  with  previ- 
ously-fixed opinions,  unless  some  constitutional  principle  was 
involved ;  nor  did  he,  even  in  such  cases,  adopt  his  opinions 
hastily.  One  of  his  most  marked  intellectual  traits  was  his 
deliberate  habit  of  mind  and  action.  He  omitted  no  source 
or  opportunity  of  information ;  he  conversed  with  every  well- 
informed  person  who  had  any  idea  upon  the  subject  to  impart ; 
he  weighed  every  thing ;  he  digested  tlie  whole  with  the  results 
of  his  own  observation,  experience,  and  reflection.  When  he 
spoke,  therefore,  as  he  could  speak,  with  a  clearness  and  precis- 
ion that  were  generally  felt  to  be  unequalled,  it  was  found  that 
his  opinions  were  wise  because  they  w^ere  formed  with  so  much 
care,  and  with  such  comprehensive  attention  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  Mr.  Calhoun  once  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
man  who  gave  the  views  of  an  opponent  so  fairly  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  in  the  habit  of  stating  an  argument  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  reply,  and  that  he  often  stated  the  position  of  an 
adversary  better  than  the  adversary  himself  could  have  given 
it.     This  predominance  of  intellect  over  the  mere  fevers  of 
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lie  Lad  never  more  need  of  these  peculiar  pu^ 
had  in  -conducting  this  judiciary  bill  through  tl 
Representatives  in  the  winter  of  1825-'26.     It  wa 
ure  of  a  party  character ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  he  1 
party  to  rely  on.    It  was  a  measure  affecting  th< 
the  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  which 
organized,  the  country  had  outgrown.     There  we 
satis&ctions  to  be  encountered,  and  there  was  a 
of  opinions  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  raeetin 
the  one  hand,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ing  of  Marshall,  Washington,  Todd,  Johnson,  Stoi 
Thompson,  judges  long  accustomed  to  act  togel 
far  generally  harmonizing  in  their  views  of  the 
questions  arising  in  the  exercise  of  their  appellate  f 
naturally  solicitous  about  the  effect  of  any  conside 
of  their  numbers.     Such  an  increase,  however,  wa< 
unless  the  judges  were  to  be  separated  from  the 
of  circuit  duties.     The  new  measure,  therefore  '^ 
ried  in  a  manner  to  conciliate  the  court,  or,  at  a] 
to  prevent  a  feeling  that  the  expansion  of  the  sy 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great  West)  was  not  de 
riously  affect  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Com 


rm.  - 
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quire  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the 
court.  There  were  others  who  objected  to  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  still  others 
who  wished  to  make  it  merely  a  court  in  hcmc^  while  many 
were  opposed  to  removing  them  from  all  connection  with  the 
circuit  business.  To  reconcile  these  discordant  views,  and  to 
present  a  bill  that  would  afford  a  uniform  system  to  the  whole 
Union,  Mr.  Webster  yielded  to  the  preference  of  his  committee 
for  an  addition  of  three  judges  instead  of  two,  the  number 
which  he  preferred  ;  provided  that  six  of  the  ten  judges  should 
be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Supreme 
Court;  distributed  the  judges  to  ten  circuits,  comprehending 
all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  established  a  Circuit  Court 
for  each  of  them.  In  this  shape  the  bill  was  brought  before 
the  House  on  the  22d  of  December,  1825.  The  discussion  on 
it  continued  at  intervals  for  a  month.  The  principal  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  opening  and  closing  the  discussion, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Works.  They 
contain  opinions  upon  tliis  subject  which  I  believe  he  always 
continued  to  hold,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  expe- 
diency of  having  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  perform 
circuit  duties.  The  bill,  as  he  advocated  it,  finally  passed 
the  House,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1826,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

But  in  that  body  there  was  no  one  who  tavored  it  and  who 
had  the  requisite  skill  and  influence  to  conduct  it  to  a  success- 
ful vote,  in  an  unimpaired  condition.  The  Western  members 
differed  about  the  distribution  of  the  circuits ;  and,  from  this 
and  a  real  unwillingness  to  give  the  Administration  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  new  judges,  the  bill  came  back  to  the  House  so 
encumbered  with  amendments,  that  it  was  finally  lost  by  the 
disagreement  of  the  two  bodies.  Writing  to  Judge  Story  in 
May,  while  the  bill  still  hung  in  uncertainty  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Webster  said :  "  If  the  bill  passes,  well ;  if  not,  we  have 
made  a  fair  offer,  and  the  court  will  remain  at  seven  some  years 
*onger."  * 

That  this  measure  should  have  been  lost  for  want  of  West- 
em  support,  is  truly  surprising.     What  was  thought  of  it  by 

'  Correspondence,  i.,  405. 
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Diu'  of  tlie  winest  men  in  New  England,  may  bo  seea  from  tlis 

iullowinf^  letttr : 

[KnOM    MH.  JER£MIAH    MiBOK.] 

"  PcHisMoitTii,  r&rvaryi,  WR. 
"  Mt  dear  Sib  :  I  congratulate  you  on  (he  aucceas  of  your  judidory 
bill.  You  have  certainly  curried  it  Ihroujih  your  House  handsomely,  lu 
hiid  in  Ibe  end  a  triumphant  mt^ority.  Thu  plan  for  circuit,  judges  toight 
[lOKsibly  imvc  better  suited  certain  personal  views,  but,  if  each  a  plan  ha4 
Bucceeded,  there  aro  ten  cliances  to  one  nil  such  views  would,  in  the  end, 
have  been  disappointed.  On  a  measure  of  this  importnneo,  such  consid' 
omtiunH  oug-ht  to  have  no  manner  of  influraice.     I  wag  amused  with  Mr. 

B 's  motion,  intendi^d,  I  suppose,  for  the  epecial  benefit  of , 

The  incrca-icd  number  uf  judges  muel,  I  tltinlc,  bring  additional  strength 
and  security  to  tlie  Supremo  Conrt,  where  more  is  wanted,  in  the  dctermi> 
nation  of  constitutional  qucstiona.  Bj  dividing  it  among  a  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals,  it  will  leaaen  th«  responsibility,  which  is  certainly  ' 
lieavy.  The  Stattt  will  be  more  apt  to  be  aiitisfled  with  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  consisting  of  an  unusual  number.  When  united,  the  infiuence  of 
their  opinion  with  the  public  will  be  increased  by  the  increasi^d  number  of 
judges.  The  chief  danger  to  be  feared  is  tlieir  division  in  opinions,  I 
trust  this  will  be  guarded  against  in  the  only  way  it  can  be,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  men.  TUis  is  of  vast  importance,  and  ought  to  be  effect- 
ually attended  to.  (Jood  judges  will  do  well,  under  almost  any  organi- 
zation, anil  bad  ones  will  make  poor  work,  however  perfect  the  system 
may  be.  In  the  determination  of  mere  legal  questions  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  increased  number  of  judges  can.  as  I  think,  do  no  good,  and, 
should  they  all  be  lit  for  their  places,  it  will  do  little,  if  any  harm.  But, 
should  they,  by  reason  of  indolence  or  incapacity,  fall  into  a  habit  of 
determining;  causes  by  major  vote,  or,  for  the  sake  of  saving  labor,  of 
devolving  the  duty,  bj  rotation,  on  a  single  member,  tlic  court  H-ill  be 

"  The  most  Important  consequence  of  this  measure  is  its  tendency  to 
satisfy  and  conciliate  the  Western  States.  It  will  lessen,  if  not  destroy, 
their  antipathy  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  apparent  union  of  sentiment 
between  the  East  and  West  augurs  well.  Tlie  close  union  which  has  here- 
tofore subsisted  betiveen  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  the  Western  States  has 
done  us  of  the  East  much  mischief.  The  present  auspicious  good  liking 
ought  to  be  carefully  culti\'ated. 

"I  suppose  the  Supreme  Court,  or  something  else,  will  prevent  your 
attempting  the  bankrupt  system  this  winter.  Were  I  in  your  situation,  I 
would  not  attempt  it,  without  pretty  good  prospect  of  success.  The 
attempting  it  and  failing  would  do  the  pubhc  no  good,  and  might  do  you 
hurt.  Of  this,  however,  you  aie  the  best  judge.  You  have  often  sue 
cceded  in  what  I  deemed  impossible. 
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"I  began  this  with  no  intention  of  writing  you  a  political  lecture,  but 
of  requesting  you  to  have  the  enclosed  letter  delivered  to  Colonel  Wil- 
aams,  if  he  remains  still  at  Washington,  and,  if  not,  to  have  it  sent  to  him, 
wherever  he  may  be.  I  am  glad  he  has  the  appointment  to  his  present 
situation,  and  wish  it  was  better  both  in  grade  and  emoluments. 

"  We  have  no  news  except  the  low  state  of  the  thermometer,  which 
makes  us  rather  more  stupid  than  ordinary.  Please  to  give  my  and  Mrs. 
Mason^s  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster,  and  believe  me  as  ever, 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  J.  Mason. 
"  Mr.  Webster/' 

In  tbe  spring  of  1825,  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  President,  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America  invited  the  United  States  to  be  represented  at 
a  congress  of  the  American  nations  to  be  assembled  at  Panama. 
At  the  time  of  this  proposal,  the  independence  of  none  of  the 
Spanish- American  States  had  been  acknowledged  by  Spain, 
and  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies  was 
still  going  on;  no  part  of  these  colonies,  however,  being  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  Spanish  forces.  In  reference  to  that 
war,  the  United  States,  although  recognizing  the  new  govern 
ments  as  governments  de  facto^  as  in  other  cases  of  civil  war, 
had  yet  maintained  from  the  first  a  position  of  neutrality. 
Still,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  Cabinet  that,  as  there 
were  objects  of  peculiar  concern  to  the  whole  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, which  could  be  usefully  considered  in  such  a  meeting, 
the  United  States  might  take  part  in  its  discussions  without 
entering  into  any  questions  concerning  the  war,  or  the  belliger- 
ent operations  or  relations  ;  and,  subject  to  that  understanding 
with  the  three  republics  which  had  extended  the  invitation, 
and  with  a  general  reference  to  the  questions  in  the  considera- 
tion of  which  the  United  States  would  consent  to  participate, 
Mr.  Adams  accepted  the  proposal  to  send  commissioners  to 
Panama.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December,  1825, 
the  President  nominated  Eichard  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky, 
and  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  envoys  to  be  sent 
to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  which  had  already  met ;  and  he 
asked  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  appropriation  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  this  diplomatic  purpose. 

Such  was  the  simple  origin  of  a  proposal  which  encountered 
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a  strong  rosistanoe,  and  led  to  protracted  diaciumoii  in  both 
Honses,  and  around  which  the  scattered  elements  of  a  political 
opposition  to  the  Administration  were  first  arranged.  Intrinsi- 
cally, the  project  was  not  one  of  great  importance ;  bat  it 
appeared  to  Mr.  Webster  that  Mr.  Adams  had  done  ri^tly  in 
accepting  the  invitation ;  and  it  was  qnite  plain  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  acted  within  the  scope  of  lus  constitutional  anthoritv, 
in  undertaking  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  a  bodj 
known  to  the  usages  of  nations.  StiU,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Mr.  Webster  would  have  taken  any  considerable  part  in  the 
discussions  on  this  measure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  turn 
given  to  it  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  where  an  effort 
was  made  which  he  r^arded  as  an  encroachment  on  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  the  President,  and  which,  with  his 
characteristic  watchfulness  over  the  Constitution,  he  desired  to 
prevent  from  becoming  a  precedent. 

Upon  a  re.^olution  which  merely  proposed  to  declare,  as  the 
sense  of  the  House,  that  it  was  expedient  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  send  ministers  to 
the  Congress  at  Panama,  Mr.  McLane,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  moved  amendments,  which  undertook  to 
instruct  the  ministers  what  they  should  discuss,  consider,  or 
consult  upon,  with  the  representatives  of  other  powers  whom 
they  were  to  meet.  This  led  to  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Webster,  on  the  subject  of  this  mission,  upon  the  14th  of  April, 
1826.*  It  embraces  an  elaborate  explanation  of  what  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  was,  as  a  diplomatic  body,  in  the  eye  of  the 
public  law.  Mr.  Webster  showed  it  to  be  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  certain  nations  met  to  deliberate  upon  their 
common  concerns,  in  which  it  was  competent  to  any  nation 
to  be  represented  to  whom  an  invitation  was  extended ;  and  he 
held  that  the  appointment,  and  the  instruction  as  well  as  the 
appointment,  of  ministers  to  such  a  body,  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  could  have  no  voice.  In 
its  discussion  of  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  different 
departments  of  our  Government  to  diplomatic  action,  the 
speech  has  a  general  and  permanent  importance.  It  also 
embraces  a  full  exposition  of  the  real  meaning  and  bearing  of 

"Works,  Hi.   178-217. 
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that  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  respecting  the  interference  of 
European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent,  which  lias 
been  popularly  called  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine." 

[from  MB.   DEinBON.] 

*"  LoKDOK,  Februaiy  38,  ISSS. 
"  My  deab  Sir  :  In  writing  to  you  at  this  moment,  I  might  with  justice 
say,  as  one  of  onr  friends  of  Rome  said  of  old :  '  Cum  tot  stutineaSy  et 
tanta  negotia — ^I  should  err  against  the  public  weal,  if  I  should  occupy 
your  time  with  too  long  a  discourse.'  But,  in  truth,  I  am  too  much  en- 
gaged just  now  myself  to  commit  this  fault  What  prompts  me  to  write 
at  this  moment  is,  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  yesterday  from  Mr. 
Rufus  King  that  Captain  Morris  was  now  in  London.  With  Mr.  King's 
assistance  I  found  him  out  this  morning ;  and  as  he  tells  me  he  is  about  to 
return  to  Washington,  where  he  expects  to  meet  you,  I  cannot  let  him 
pass  between  us  without  a  few  lines  of  friendly  remembrance. 

^'I  receiyed  ten  days  ago  the  National  Intelligencer  contaimng  your 
speech  on  the  introduction  of  your  proposition  for  the  alteration  of  the 
judiciary,  and  about  that  time  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Debates  of  Con- 
gress.' I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  these  two  proofs  of  your  kind 
remembrance.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  hurried  letter  to 
enter  upon  the  vast  subject  of  your  Supreme  Court,  the  comer-stone  of 
your  whole  edifice.  I  congratulate  America  that  so  solemn  and  weighty  a 
subject  has  fidlen  into  such  hands  as  yours.  Tour  speech  conmiands  my 
admiration,  as  your  view  of  the  question  carries  with  it  my  concurrence. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  fixed  the  last  rivet  in  the  chains  of  onr  friend  the 
Judge.  I  shall  be  extremely  sorry,  indeed,  to  find  that  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  amongst  his  brethren  here  is  utterly  gone.  Westminster  Hall  is  swept 
and  garnished  for  his  reception,  and  there  are  many  persons  here  who 
would  be  very  happy  to  make  the  Judge's  acquaintance,  and  in  whose 
society  mutual  pleasure  would  be  given  and  received. 

"  I  hopo  you  received  safely  your  package  of  books,  and  one  or  two 
letters  that  I  wrote  to  you  last  summer,  and  that  the  Judge  received  a 
book  I  sent  to  him  and  a  letter  written  early  in  September,  which  I  believe 
is  the  latest  communication  I  can  profess  to  have  made. 

^'Tou  will  have  been  contemplating,  not  without  astonishment,  the 
extraordinary  depression  under  which  our  affiEiirs  have  been,  and  are  labor- 
ing. Much  of  what  has  occurred  was  clearly  foreseen,  and  plainly  pre- 
dicted by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  some  others ;  the  extent  to  which  it  has  gone 
(and  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  ultimate  point)  was  hardly  within  the 
power  of  human  calculation.  It  happens,  very  unfortunately  for  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  and  sound  policy,  that  these  embarrassments,  concurring  in 
point  of  time  with  the  alteration  in  our  commercial  laws,  are  by  a  large 
and  powerful  body  in  this  country  attributed  mainly  (though  very  falsely) 
to  their  enactment 


M^rccabh'.  tonli-h  iiinii  coiiixlH'd  dowii ;  lie  licard  :i  Scotcl 
cowiilrv  ^cntlciiicn,  and  an  alderman  or  two  di-livcT  tlii'i 
liis  particular  line. 

"  Then  follow  ed  the  question  of  retracing  our  steps  oi 
The  subject  itself  was  one  of  sufficient  importance,  and  oi 
mediate  interest,  from  the  pressing  distress  to  which  all  1 
trade  are  exposed  through  their  own  miscalculations.  ] 
w^as  meant  than  met  the  eye,  and  through  the  sides  of  sill 
was  aimed  at  the  whole  system  of  our  new  commercial  re^ 
Mr.  Huskisson^s  character  and  fame.    He  rose  under  man' 

• 

at  the  close  of  a  long  debate,  with  a  large  party  in  the 
his  views,  and  with  many  of  his  friends  faltering  in  their 
entered  into  a  general  review  of  the  conmiercial  policy  of  tl 
and  present,  and  made  the  most  masterly  statement  on  the 
that  ever  was  exhibited  before  Parliament.    By  this  he  ha 
new  load  of  reputation  to  his  former  great  character.    He 
self  true,  under  the  best  of  all  proofs,  a  pressure  of  difl 
raised  himself  to  the  second  place,  second  only  to  Mr. 
House,  and  in  the  country.    Captain  Morris  will  tell  you 
was  received.    If  he  thinks  we  were  very  tumultuous,  we 
our  ordinary  expression.     I  never  recollect  a  speech  rec 
loud  and  unanimous  cheering  since  I  have  been  in  Parlia' 
upon  none  have  greater  consequences  depended.    If  he  1: 
defence — for  upon  his  trial  he  stood  before  a  House  of  Con 
already  sanctioned  his  measures — I  verily  believe  we  i 
driven  back  step  by  step  to  the  old  fastnesses  of  selfish  ] 
speech  turned  the  tide,  raised  his  character  higher  than 
stood,  and  has  confirmed  his  policy  even  beyond  the  pow< 
— -♦u.^^  ;f      T  Vinr^p  thw  sneech  will  be  published      I  t 
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political  existence,  of  which  I  had  partially  informeil  myself  through  your 
papers,  and  from  some  private  hands.  I  may  well  congratulate  you  on  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  right  to  meddle  with  the  afairs  of  individuals, 
but  I  think  some  politicians  have  played  safer  games  than  a  certain  young 
— South  Carolinian,  is  he  not  ? — late  of  the  War  Department,  is  now  play- 
ing at  Washington.  I  must  trust  to  you  and  the  Judge  to  keep  me  in  a 
certain  degree  on  a  pace  with  the  changes  and  the  progress  of  your  strid- 
ing country.  If  I  remain  stationary  for  a  few  years,  you  will  be  out  of  my 
8ig:ht,  and  it  will  be  then  too  late  to  resume  the  chase.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  aflfairs  may  keep  you  at  home  for  the  present,  and  that  you 
cannot  be  spared  for  your  visit  here.  If  so,  I  shall  only  look  upon  it  as  a 
pleasure  delayed,  and  not  taken  away.  For  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  some 
day  come  and  afford  me  the  very  sincere  pleasure  of  conducting  you 
around  this  little  sea-girt  land. 

"  Pray,  say  for  me  every  thing  most  kind  to  the  Judge,  and  give  him 
my  best  thanks  for  his  long  and  interesting  letter.  I  wish  we  had  him 
here  to  let  us  into  the  true  secret  of  safe  banking ;  we  have  all  been  rack- 
ing our  brains,  and  writing  pamphlets,  and  making  speeches  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  practically  we  have  certainly  not  aflministered  well.  We  hope 
to  go  on  sounder  principles,  and  pursue  them  with  a  steadier  course.  I 
shall  not  answer  the  Judge's  letter  immediately,  because  you  will  give  him 
my  present  thanks,  and  a  short  interval  perhaps  may  produce  something 
of  greater  interest.  The  commission  which  has  been  examining  into  the 
practice  of  our  Court  of  Chancery  has  closed  its  inquiry,  and  framed  its 
report.  This  will  be  published  shortly,  and  shall  immediately  be  sent  for 
your  and  the  Judge's  examination.  We  shall  do  nothing  this  year  about 
the  Catholic  question,  or  the  Com  Laws.  Both  will  be  submitted  to  the 
new  Parliament  next  year ;  the  Com  Laws  will  probably  be  taken  up  by 
the  government,  the  other  has,  I  fear,  made  little  progress  in  public 
opinion.  I  dare  make  uo  prophecy  as  to  when  it  may  pass,  and  receive 
the  triple  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  mean 
time  is  decidedly  improving,  and  has  already  made  most  essential  advances, 
but  it  is  still  such  as  no  Englishman  can  contemplate  without  regret  and 
shame,  and  no  Irishman  without  still  more  bitter  feelings. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  the  Judge's  letter  that  a  package  of  books  I 
sent  you,  with  one  included  to  him,  has  never  reached  you.  I  shall  send 
into  the  city  immediately  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  I  shall  look 
out  for  a  few  pamphlets  and  books  to  send  you  by  Captain  Morris,  who 
has  been  good  enough  to  undertake  to  deliver  them  to  you. 

"  I  beg  you  will  make  my  respects  to  the  President,  and  assure  all  those, 
%vho  may  be  good  enough  to  have  kept  me  in  mind,  of  the  grateful  remem- 
brance I  entertain  of  their  individual  civilities,  and  of  my  general  reception 
in  the  United  States.  You  will  know  several  to  whom  I  would  be 
specially  remembered. 

"  I  have  seen  Lord  Stowell  once  or  twice  lately ;  he  was  much  flattered 
by  the  assurances  I  felt  authorized  to  give  him  of  the  great  reputation  ho 


(lay  iicre,  vury  win. 

"I  lu-ar  irt'in  the  oilier  tlirouij:li  A\lii(ii  the  packairc  to 
it  was  sliipptd,  and  tlic  >lii|)  arrived  sal'e  at  New  York,  pi 
last.     It  was  sent  to  the  care  of  Le  Koy,  Bayard  S:  Co., 
likely  lying  in  the  custom-house,  or  some  warehouse." 


[to  MB.   DEiaSON.] 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  t 
and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  as  well  for  the  letter  itse 
able  pamphlets  with  which  you  accompanied  it.  We  an 
teen  or  twenty  days  of  the  end  of  our  session,  and,  accord 
(and  I  suppose  according  to  yours  also),  these  last  days 
crowded  with  business.  Upon  the  whole,  it  has  not  1 
which  we  have  dispatched  many  concerns  of  great  mom 
a  talking  winter.  The  President's  proposition  to  send 
Congress  at  Panama  has  led  to  endless  debates,  especii 
The  measure  has  met  with  much  opposition,  by  which  d 
than  the  defeat  of  the  measure  itself.  Various  parties 
together  often,  united  on  this  occasion  in  a  close  phali 
The  measure,  however,  has  succeeded  by  a  small  major 
and  a  large  one  in  our  House. 

*'  Another  long  topic  has  been,  a  plan  for  amending  t 
the  manner  of  electing  President.  This  grew  out  of  the 
election.  After  much  tedious  discussion,  we  leave  the  n 
it.    Our  other  subjects  have  not  been  of  particular  inter< 

"  Mr.  Randolph  was  elected  last  fall  a  Senator  from 
unexoected  :  but  his  erreat  devotion  to  certain  political  < 
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BtroDg  sensation  throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  said  he  will  sail  for 
England  in  a  few  days,  to  pass  the  summer. 

^^  We  hear  that  Mr.  King  is  coming  immediately  home,  on  account  of 
ill-health.  I  regret  very  much  his  sudden  return.  It  is  quite  unseasonable, 
1  hardly  know  what  will  be  done,  not  haying  seen  the  President  since  the 
information  arriyed.  I  hope,  however,  somebody  will  be  sent  out  to  bring 
pending  negotiations  to  a  close,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if,  with  that 
view,  Mr.  Gallatin  should  be  selected. 

**  I  have  read  your  debates  thus  far  with  great  and  peculiar  interest. 
The  questions  in  your  House  have  been  such  as  are  connected  with  general 
principles  of  great  importance.  In  my  poor  judgment,  your  friends  are 
clearly  right  on  the  currency  question,  the  silk-trade  question,  etc.  On 
the  silk  question,  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech  is  most  admirable.  I  read  it  in 
the  Courier^  but  am  happy  to  have  it,  through  your  kindness,  in  a  more 
correct  form,  I  have  read  it  a  second  time  here  in  my  study  with  real 
delight,  and  enjoyed  his  triumph,  when  he  resumed  his  seat,  almost  as  much 
as  he  himself  could  have  done.  Pray,  tell  him,  what  I  hope  he  would  not 
be  displeased  to  know,  that  there  are  men  on  this  side  of  the  globe  who 
admire  his  liberal  principles,  and  the  singular  ability  and  excellent  sense 
with  which  he  recommends  those  principles  to  the  adoption  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  speech  on  the  silk-trade  question  appears  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  his  greatest  effort ;  and  next  to  tliis  I  place  that  which  he  made 
several  years  ago,  on  what  I  thought  a  very  wild  proposition  in  your  House, 
for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  contracts. 

^^  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of  small 
notes  is  a  good  measure,  and  will  produce  all  the  benefit  intended  by  it, 
although  it  may  have  some  effect  to  continue  the  immediate  pressure ;  or, 
rather,  it  may  retard,  in  some  degree,  the  natural  progress  of  relief  and 
restoration.  As  it  is  prospective,  however,  in  its  operation,  and  for  the 
present  deferred,  perhaps  this  effect  may  hardly  be  perceptible.  It  is  quite 
true  that  gold  and  paper  will  not  circulate  together.  It  is  quite  true  also 
that  two  kinds  of  paper,  of  different  values,  cannot  circulate  together, 
however  small  the  difference.  We  have  much  experience  of  this  last 
truth.  For  example,  we  have  in  Massachusetts  many  country  banks,  all 
being  incorporated  institutions,  well  regulated,  and  in  good  credit.  Their 
notes  are  payable  only  where  ismied.  These  notes  get  to  Boston  ;  they  pass 
in  the  common  exchanges,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  yet,  as  they  are 
payable  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  town,  they  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
notes  of  the  Boston  banks.  Now,  the  consequence  is,  that  these  country 
notes  fill  up  the  whole  circulation.  Hardly  is  there  a  Boston  note  to  be 
seen ;  and,  in  order  to  correct  this,  it  has  been  found  necessary  that  these 
country  banks  should  make  provision  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  on  their  own  counters  at  home.  You  will  experience,  as 
I  should  think,  the  same  thing  in  England,  if  you  establish  country  banks, 
iniilging  their  notes  payable  only  where  issued.  These  notes  will  be  so 
good  that  they  will  be  taken,  and  yet  not  so  good,  quite,  as  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land  notes,  or  the  notes  of  London  bankere,'  because  the  bank  and  London 
bankers  will  not  rcceiye  them,  in  deposit,  as  cash.  They  will  still  pais,  in 
all  small  payments,  at  all  the  shops  in  London,  and  the  consequenoe  wiU 
be  that  bankers  will  take  them  np,  at  small  bnt  different  rates  of  discount, 
for  gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes.  York  notes  will  be  at  one  rate,  Welsh 
notes  a  little  higher,  Worcestershire  a  little  lower,  etc.,  according  to  dis- 
tance from  London.'  Let  me  tell  you  a  short  story.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a 
client  of  mine,  a  trader,  came  to  my  rooms  to  pay  me  for  a  1^^  opinion. 
The  sum  was  fifty  dollars.  He  handed  me  ten  fiye-dollar  notes  on  a  conn- 
try  bank,  in  good  credit,  bnt  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston.  He  was  a 
good-natured  man,  and  I  addressed  him  thus :  '  You  give  me  this  ido  in 
country  notes ;  now,  I  wish  to  tell  yon  what  I  suspect  I  suspect  that,  when 
you  left  your  counting-house,  you  filled  up  a  check  on  a  Boston  bank,  for 
fifry  dollars ;  you  put  it  in  your  pocket,  and,  on  your  way  hither,  yon  have 
called  at  a  broker^s,  sold  your  check  for  these  country  notes,  and  have 
received  a  premium  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent. — say  fifty  or  serenty- 
five  cents,  with  which  it  is  your  intention  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton  for  din* 
ner.  Now,  sir,  that  mutton  is  mine ;  you  shall  not  dine  at  my  expense  in 
your  own  house.  Tlic  legal  opinion  which  I  g^ye  you  was  not  Maut  par ;  I 
will  not  be  paid  in  any  thing  which  is — sit  down  and  draw  me  a  check 
for  Gftj  dollars.^  He  at  once  admitted  that  the  process  had  been  an  I 
stated,  very  nearly. 

"I  have,  indeed,  understood,  that  heretofore  the  notes  of  country 
bankers  would  not  pass  in  London.  Possibly  that  may  continue  to  be 
the  case,  but  I  should  expect  that  they  would  make  their  way,  and, 
if  so,  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  evil  will  be  felt,  in  time,  which 
we  have  experienced  here.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  talking  upon  what 
you  must  understand  much  better  than  I  do,  and  I  will  tax  yon  no 
farther. 

"  We  have  a  countrj-man  of  yours  here,  a  Captain  Wylde,  of  the  artil 
lery,  who,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find,   is  a  Nottingham  man,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  yours. 

"  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  my  books  all  arrived  safe,  soon  after 
I  wrote  you  last.  I  hardly  yet  know  what  accident  detained  them,  but 
they  arrived  in  good  time,  nevertheless. 

**You  have  a  busy  summer  before  you.  I  suppose  you  will  be  di&- 
solred  next  month  and  have  a  warm  July  of  it.  I  should  admire  to  be  in 
England  during  a  general  election.  It  must  be  an  occasion,  I  should 
think,  in  which  one  could  see  a  good  deal  of  the  true  Mr.  Bull.  I  trust 
your  Catholic  vote  will  not  endanger  your  seat,  as  you  thought  it  might  if 
the  elections  had  come  on  earlier.  It  would  be  unkind  in  your  constit- 
uents to  let  their  resentment,  on  account  of  that  vote,  be  felt,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  your  friendship  to  send  me  occasionally  such  speeches, 

*  "  I  believe  your  London  bankers  do  '  "  This  is,  of  oourso,  conjectural,  but 

not  issue  notes."  such  has  been  our  experience*' 
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pamphlets,  etc.,  as  you  may  happen  to  notice,  and  as  you  may  think  mter- 
esting. 

"Mrs.  Webster  is  with  me  here.  She  commands  me  to  make  her 
remembrances  to  you.  I  had  occasion  lately  to  write  Mr.  Stanley,  but 
must  beg  you  to  renew  as  well  to  him,  as  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
my  assurances  of  regard  and  attachment. 

**  Pray  what  has  become  of  Colonel  Dawson  ? 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  Webster. 

"I  shall  see  the  good  Judge  by  25th  instant,  in  his  court  in  Boston. 
Qe  will  be  most  glad  to  hear  from  you.'^ 


[from  MR.   MASON.] 

**PoBT8Moirni,  May  7, 1836. 

''Dear  Sir:  I  hare  just  received  your  letter.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  Mr.  King  is  to  return  so  speedily,  for  many  reasons.  It  is  imfortu- 
nately  timed  for  him.  His  bad  state  of  health,  of  which  I  was  before 
aware,  is  doubtless  the  chief  cause.  If,  however,  he  knew  it  was  deter- 
mined at  Washington  to  send  Mr.  Gallatin  out  to  aid  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions, it  is  possible  that  might  influence  him  in  requesting  leave  to  return 
sooner  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  Unless  his  feelings  toward  Mr. 
Gallatin  are  now  different  from^what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  it  would  not 
be  entirely  pleasant  to  be  associated  with  him. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  assert 
your  claim  at  the  present  time.  Should  the  Government  offer  you  the 
appointment,  I  think  yon  ought  not  to  refuse  it.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
wiU  be  thought  you  cannot  at  this  time  be  spared  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  And,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  state  of  that  body,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  your  presence  there  at  the  ensuing  session  very  im- 
portant. 

^^  In  my  opinion,  you  have  a  right  to  insist  that  such  arrangements  bo 
made,  if  they  can  be  without  injury  to  the  public  interests,  that  you  shall 
not  be  defeated  of  that  appointment  eventually,  and  at  a  period  not  more 
than  two  yean  distant.  How  this  arrangement  is  to  be  made  I  do  not 
know.  If  Mr.  Gallatin  should  be  appointed  for  a  special  mission,  and  go 
oat  before  Mr.  Eing^s  return,  I  suppose  all  the  duties  of  a  minister  resident 
would,  of  course,  be  devolved  on  him.  I  see  no  inconvenience  in  suq}i  a 
mission  continuing  for  two  or  three  years,  unless  there  should  be  some- 
thing in  court  etiquette  forbidding  it.  A  continuance  of  two  years  prob- 
ably would  not  be  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  Should  he  be  appointed  as 
regular  minister  resident,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  desirous 
of  returning  as  soon  as  may  be  wished.    He  remained  in  France  several 

years  after  he  first  b^^  to  talk  of  returning. 
19 
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"  Our  Circuit  Court  AtB  to-morrow,  wlien  I  expect  from  Jodgb  Stony  a 
3tock  of  Washington  news.  With  Mrs.  Mason's  and  my  best  xegaida  to 
Mrs.  Webster,  and  wishing  yon  a  safe  return  home, 

*'  I  am  truly  youzs, 

''  I  have  read  your  Panama  speech,  which  has  reached  here.  It  k  all 
that  it  should  be.  It  is  read  with  eagerness,  and  alnmdantly  praised.  The 
opposition  can  gain  nothing  on  this  subject  They  mi^ndged  in  attempt- 
ing to  attach  such  vast  importance  to  it  What  I  chiefly  regret  in  that 
matter  is  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  McLane.  I  fear  it  is  an  indication  of 
his  inclination  fayorable  to  the  opposition." 

From  the  commencement  of  this  eession  of  Congress  in 
December,  1825,  to  its  termination  in  May,  1836,  Mr.  Web- 
ster^s  occupations  were  incessant.  On  the  8th  of  May  he  wrote 
to  Judge  Story  that  since  the  first  day  of  December  he  had  not 
been  an  ^'  inch "  from  his  place,  till  the  previous  Saturday, 
when  he  rode  a  few  miles  on  horseback.  He  went  home  about 
the  middle  of  May.  His  health,  however,  Was  good,  and  it 
well  needed  to  be  so,  for  there  was  awaiting  him,  in  the  near 
but  as  yet  undeveloped  future,  another  of  those  occasions  on 
which  no  voice  but  his  could  speak  to  the  country  as  its 
emotions  demanded. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  John  Adams,  at  Quincy,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  at  MonticcUo,  died  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other,  each  conscious  of  the  dav  that  was  his  last  on  earth. 
This  extraordinary  coincidence,  which,  it  has  been  well  said,  is 
unparalleled  in  history,  produced  a  most  profound  impression 
throughout  the  country.  Commemorative  services  were  every- 
where held.  In  Boston  the  municipal  authorities  requested 
Mr.  Webster  to  pronounce  a  public  discourse  on  the  lives  and 
services  of  these  great  leaders  of  the  Revolution ;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  the  eulogy  which  is  so  well  known 
was  delivered  on  the  2d  of  August,  1826.  Again  I  must  resort 
to  the  same  pen  from  which  I  have  borrowed  the  description 
of  the  Plvmouth  Oration  and  the  Address  at  Bunker  Hill: 

*'Iii  1826,"  observes  Mr.  Ticknor,  "when  Mr.  Webster  was  preparing  his 
discourse  in  commemoration  of  Adams  and  JeflferBon,  he  talked  with  me 
much  about  it.  It  seemed  to  embarrass  him  in  several  parts,  and  to  aatlafy  him 
less  in  tlie  composition  than  he  had  been  satisfied  in  preparing  the  addreM 
on  Bunker  Ilill  tlie  year  before.    He  showed  mc  no  part  of  it  while  he 


.  . ..( 
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writing  it,  but,  when  he  considered  it  as  finished,  he  read  me  the  whole. 
Of  couTse,  I  had  nothing  but  gratification  to  express.  The  very  day,  how- 
ever, before  he  was  to  deliver  it,  he  sent  for  me  early  in  the  forenoon  to 
come  to  his  house  (next  to  Colonel  Thomdike's,  in  Summer  Street).  He 
was  walking  up  and  down  his  room  when  I  went  in,  a  good  deal  excited, 
and  at  once  proceeded  somewhat  abruptly  to  repeat  the  two  speeches 
attributed  to  an  opponent  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  Mr. 
Adams  in  reply  to  him.  He  said  that  he  had  just  written  them,  and  that 
he  was  quite  uncertain  whether  they  were  the  best  or  the  worst  part  of  the 
discourse.  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  better  than  the  description  of  eloquence  which 
preceded  them  or  not,  but  that  there  was  certainly  nothing  else  equal  to 
them  in  the  whole  of  it. 

"  The  next  day,  the  2d  of  August,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  con- 
course to  hear  him  inmiense.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Faneuil  Hall  had 
been  draped  in  mourning.  The  scene  was  very  solemn,  though  the  light 
of  day  was  not  excluded.  Settees  had  been  placed  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  hall ;  the  large  platform  was  occupied  by  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  New  England,  and,  as  it  was  intended  that  every  thing 
should  be  conducted  with  as  much  quietness  as  possible,  the  doors  were 
closed  when  the  procession  had  entered,  and  every  part  of  the  hall  and 
galleries  was  filled.  Tliis  was  a  mistake  in  the  arrangements ;  the  crowd 
on  the  outside,  thinking  that  some  space  must  still  be  lefl  within,  became 
very  imeasy,  and  finally  grew  so  tumultuous  and  noisy  that  the  solemnities 
were  interrupted.  The  police  in  vain  attempted  to  restore  order.  It 
seemed  as  if  confusion  would  prevail.  Mr.  Webster  perceived  that  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  be  done — he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  easily  heard  above  the  noise  of  tumult  without  and  of 
alarm  within,  *  Let  those  doors  he  opened,^  The  power  and  authority  of  his 
manner  were  irresistible — the  doors  were  opened,  though  with  difficulty, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  on  the  outside ;  but,  after  the  first  rush, 
every  thing  was  quiet,  and  the  order  during  the  rest  of  the  performance 
was  perfect 

"  Mr.  Webster  spoke  in  an  orator's  gown,  and  wore  small-clothes.  He 
was  in  the  perfection  of  his  manly  beauty  and  strength ;  his  form  filled  out 
to  its  finest  proportions,  and  his  bearing,  as  he  stood  before  the  vast  mul- 
titude, that  of  absolute  dignity  and  power.  His  manuscript  lay  on  a  small 
tablenear  him,  but  I  think  he  did  not  once  refer  to  it.  His  manner  of 
speaking  was  deliberate  and  commanding.  When  he  came  to  the  passage 
on  eloquence,  and  to  the  words,  *It  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike 
action,'  he  stamped  his  foot  repeatedly  on  the  stage,  his  form  seemed  to 
dilate,  and  he  stood,  as  that  whole  audience  saw  and  felt,  the  personifica- 
tion of  what  he  so  perfectly  described.  I  never  heard  him  when  his  man- 
ner was  80  grand  and  appropriate. 

"  The  two  speeches  attributed  to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  opponent  attracted 
great  attention  from  the  first.     Soon  they  were  put  into  school-books,  a« 
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qtecimcns  of  En^ish  and  of  doqaenca.  Ik  tfaae  nM  bepK  to  iNHon 
thej  were  gennine  speeches,  mads  hj  gennine  men  lAo  mn  in  ^  Oa»- 
gTE83of'76;  ondatlutHr.  WebatarraedTedlettHBaAingiHtatktrMefc 
1TBS  the  &ct  or  noL  In  Juiury,  18M,  he  nnt  nn  fron  WMliit^[taB  » 
letter  he  had  just  rec^red,  dated  at  Anbom,  beg^ng  Un  to  adra  tka 
doubt.  With  it  he  sent  me  his  ansmr,  whidt  is  polilUMd  in  Ui  mtka, 
saying,  "The  Bccompanyiiig  letter  and  copy  of  wmnntntptet  a  qontioo 
which  has  been  often  asked  me.  I  pUce  than  in  your  haada  to  asrva  ff 
dmilar  inquiries  shoald  be  made  of  yon.' '  Two  monOii  aftar,  In  Jbrdi 
of  the  same  ;ear,  he  sent  ma  a  letter  from  Bangor,  in  Maina,  aaUng  Uia 
same  question,  begimiing  the  note  which  accompanied  ft  irithttKBaawMda; 
'Here  comes  another;  I  cannot  poariUj  answer  aQ  ei  thns  0>a  aftar 
another.'  Indeed,  he  continued  to  recdve  each  letters  mita  tha  adltioa 
of  his  worlcs  was  published  in  1N>1,  though  the  nuttsr  was  npartadly 
discussed  and  explained  in  the  newspapen,  Hie  &ot  i^  that  tbs  ipiMh 
he  wrote  for  John  Adams  has  such  an  air  of  troth  and  waBty  abMt  1^ 
that  only  a  genius  like  Vr.  Wefaatei^  perfisetlr  *«™*H*''  wbh  wfaalaw  m- 
lates  to  the  Revolution,  and  imbned  with  fta  Btdrit,  ooold  bare  witttm  It."* 

President  Fillmore  infonns  me  that  he  once  aaked  Ur. 
Webster,  in  familiar  conTerBation,  what  authori^  he  had  for 
putting  this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  John  Adams,  the  Con- 
greae  at  that  period  having  always  sat  with  closed  doora.  Mr. 
Webster  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  for  the  sentiments  of 
the  speech  excepting  Mr.  Adams's  general  character,  and  aletter 
he  had  written  to  his  wife,  that  had  frequently  been  published. 
After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Webster  added,  "  I  will  tell  you  what 
is  not  generally  known.  I  wrote  that  speech  one  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  in  my  library,  and  when  it  waa  finished  my  paper 
was  wet  with  my  tears." 


[fbOU  ira,  J,   K.  DEN1S0N.] 

"  Mt  deab  Sir  :  I  received  the  other  day  jonr  agreeaNe 
Ave  letter,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  1.  King.  I  was  verr  sony  to  mias  Mr. 
Dutton ;  he  came  to  London  while  Z  waa  engaged  In  election  matteia  In 
Staffordshire,  and  before  my  return  he  had  left  it.  Colonel  Dawson  waa 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  him,  and  I  believe  explained  to  Kr. 
Datton  the  cause  of  my  absence,  and  Wortley'a,  and  Stanley's.  Ton  fbllow 
the  course  of  our  public  business  so  closely,  and  remark  npoo  it  so  Jostlj, 
tliat  it  is  really  snperfluous  in  me  to  attempt  to  give  yon  any  information. 
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"  I  predicted  truly  the  eflfect  my  Catholic  vote  would  produce  at  New- 
castle. I  could  not  have  carried  my  seat  without  a  severe  contest  and  a 
great  expenditure.  I  declined  it  under  such  circumstances ;  secured  the 
return  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  and  myself  shall 
be  elected  for  Hastings  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  when  the  gentleman 
now  returned  means  to  retire.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions is  upon  the  whole  not  unfavorable  to  the  Catholic  concessions.  They 
have  gained  in  Ireland  and  lost  something  in  England,  and,  as  far  as  pro- 
spective calculations  can  be  relied  upon,  there  will  be  a  majority  of  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  for  sending  the  bill  to  the  Lords.  How  will  they 
conduct  themselves  ?  If  the  Parliament  sits  four  sessions,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  sends  the  bill  up  every  session,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Liords  must  make  a  great  gulp  and  swallow  it.  I  was  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  information  contained  in  your  letter  about  the  system  of 
banking  with  you.  I  am  collecting  all  the  information  I  can  on  the  very 
important  question  of  the  currency.  Should  I  be  asking  you  a  very 
troublesome  favor,  if  I  was  to  beg  that  you  would  send  me  over  a  detailed 
account  of  the  banking  system  in  Massachusetts  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  put 
so  heavy  a  tax  on  your  time,  as  to  ask  for  a  description  of  it  under  your 
own  hand.  But  you  could  perhaps  send  me  the  general  laws  that  regulate 
the  banks,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted.  How  is  the 
paper  kept  at  par?  We  find  here  convertibility  not  to  be  a  sufiiicient 
check.  How  are  over-issues  controlled  or  rectified  ?  Is  there  any  general 
nnderstanding  among  the  banks,  and  a  mutual  interchange  and  exchange 
of  each  other's  notes,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland  ? 

**  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  look  more  closely  into  all  this  while  I 
was  at  Boston.  Pray  furnish  mc  with  such  facts  as  may  enable  me  to 
comprehend  the  merits  of  your  system,  which  I  know  to  be  so  very  good. 
I  dined  with  Mr.  Huskisson  the  other  day,  and  took  the  liberty  of  showing 
him  your  letter ;  he  desired  me,  when  I  wrote  to  you,  to  make  you  his 
best  compliments,  to  thank  you  for  your  obliging  message,  and  to  say  how 
greatly  struck  he  had  been  with  your  speech  on  the  tariff,  which  he  had  read 
"with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  went  yesterday  to  Sadbrook,  near  Richmond, 
a  villa  of  Mr.  W.  Horton's,  where  Mr.  Huskisson  dined,  and  Mr.  Randolph, 
your  notorious  Virginian.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  in 
America,  but  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, and  I  brought  him  back  to  London  in  my  carriage.  He  is  cei-tainly 
an  extraordinary  man ;  with  a  very  accurate  memory,  stored  with  minute 
facts.  As  you  and  I  agree  in  politics,  naturally  he  and  I  did  not.  Ho 
astonished  me  by  some  of  his  doctrines  about  slavery,  and  by  recommend- 
ing the  policy  and  maintaining  the  practicability  of  cutting  the  throat  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of  Hayti.  After  what  I  saw  in  the  papers, 
I  expected  to  see  him  put  on  his  hunting-shirt,  but  was  disappointed. 

"  I  leave  England  the  day  after  to-morrow,  cross  to  Calais  or  Ostend, 
and  shall  pass  up  the  Rhine  into  Switzerland,  where  I  shall  spend  two 
months  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lausanne  with  my  friend  Lord  Sandon, 


the  inanutacturinLr  interest  docs    not  vet   heirin   to  rovivi 
thi>,  till'  i)otato  crop  iiuist  tail   in   Jivlaiid.     1   have  dviv 
but  taitht'ul  picture  of  the  present  state  of  tliis  country, 
agree  among  ourselves  as  to  the  cause  of  all  this.     Some 
arises  purely  from  overtrading,  some  purely  from  the  fli 
curreucy;  one  proposes  a  metallic  circulation;  one  a  ] 
and  the  more  depreciated  the  better.    I  mach  questioi 
great  attempts  will  not  be  made  in  Parliament  to  recoi 
of  depreciation  during  the  war,  and  to  try  to  accommc 
standard  of  money  to  that  rate.    It  will  be  a  most  import 
Com  Laws,  the  Catholic  bill,  the  currency,  the  new  comm* 
be  violently  attacked,  and  almost  every  weighty  matter 
discussion ;  West  Indies  again,  and  what  is  to  be  done  ' 
Legislatures.    I  most  earnestly  hope  the  negotiations  pen 
countries  will  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  concluded, 
has  a  character  in  Europe  for  an  encroaching  and  ag 
which  makes  it  diflScnlt  to  treat  with  it  on  even  terms, 
your  country,  or  at  least  the  prevailing  party,  held  the  1 
do.    As  an  American,  I  think  I  should  be  quite  satisfied 
dignified  importance  that  you  properly  think  becomin; 
the  United  States.    As  a  neutral,  I  should  think  stronge] 
consistent  with  friendly  intercourse.    I  write  freely  to  yo 
to  an  intimate  friend  in  England.     Certainly,  my  earn 
establishment  of  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  t 
would  be  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  both,  as  a  bad  unc 
be  injurious  to  both,  and  to  many  of  the  greatest  an< 
interests  of  the  world. 

"  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  speeches  you  we: 
send  me.    Mr.  Huskisson's  speech  on  the  shipping  inter 
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Commons,  if  you  please.  If  you  agree  in  a  common  judgment,  I  will  con- 
firm it  by  my  vote,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  have  time  to  read  it  myself,  or 
knowledge  of  the  .subject,  or  patience  of  investigation,  to  form  an  opinion. 
"  Thank  Mrs.  Webster  for  her  kind  remembrances,  and  give  all  assur- 
ances of  my  esteem.  I  am  writing  in  a  great  hurry ;  it  is  now  midnight, 
and  at  four  in  the  morning  I  am  to  be  on  board  the  steamboat  that  is  to 
convey  me  to  Calais.  Tou  say  nothing  of  your  visit  to  England.  If  you 
will  come,  I  don't  know  but  I  will  enter  into  a  compact  to  visit  you  at 
Boston  again,  some  summer  agreed  upon  between  us. 
*^  Best  remembrances  to  the  good  Judge, 

"  And  believe  me 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  J.  E.  Dekibon." 

[from  MR.  HOPKINSON.] 

''  PuiLADKLpniA,  Augttst  80, 1836w 
"  My  dbar  Sir  :  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  sending  your  *  Com- 
memoration Discourse,'  which  requires  not  the  partiality  of  friendship  to 
obtain  for  it  unqualified  applause.  Mr.  Walsh  begs  me  to  ofi'er  you  his 
suffirage  in  its  behalf  He  has  briefly  noticed  it  in  the  Gazette  of  last  even- 
ing, and  wishes  me  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  not  speaking  more  largely 
of  its  merits  at  this  time.  He  has  been  for  several  weeks  in  deep  anxiety 
and  afliiction.  His  excellent  wife  has  been  and  continues  to  be  struggling 
with  a  most  distressing,  painful,  and  dangerous  malady.  I  think  there  is 
but  little  hope  of  her  recovery. 

" Mr.  Walsh  and  myself,  v,ithout  any  previous  communication,  were 
both  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  the  argument  given  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  much  stronger  than  that  in  support  of  it. 
This  confirms  an  opinion  I  have  long  held,  that,  as  things  then  stood,  and 
putting  the  result  out  of  the  case,  the  strength  of  all  human  reasoning  was 
with  those  who  opposed  the  measure,  although  every  elevated  and  noble 
feeling  was  in  favor  of  it.  It  was  one  of  those  bold  and  lofly  steps  which 
outstripped  the  process  of  calculation,  and  set  at  naught  the  conclusions 
of  logic  Great  spirits  were  made  for  such  occasions ;  and  when  they  em- 
bark in  them  they  must  firmly  resolve  to  *  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish.' 

"  Remember  me  affectionately  to  all  your  household,  but  to  the  lady 

particularly. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Jos.  HOPKTNSON." 

[FROM  THE  HON.   RICHARD   RUSH.] 

"  WAflnLSGTOx,  August  30, 1836. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yesterday's  mail  brought  me  your  discourse  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  lives  and  services  of  Adams  and  Jcfierson,  pronounced  at 
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Boston  on  tho  2d  of  this  muntli,  and  I  hnve  just  finUhed  rciuling  it, 
[  were  to  Bay  that  it  is  uble  and  eloqupiit,  I  should  givn  it  only  t 
common  praise  of  coromoD  productions.  It  takea  much  higher  mnV.  ll  ia 
full  of  comroandiog  thoughts,  full  of  elevated  patriotism,  full  of  profound 
criticism  applied  to  tliK  great  subjects.  indiTidoal  and  moral,  that  v»u  had 
in  hiuid.  Ii  is  disonc umbered  of  all  that  is  little,  in  its  facto,  nt  aU  that  ia 
of  erery  day's  hearing,  iit  ita  reflections.  The  former  arc  well  chosen,  and 
we  liBTC  not  (00  many  of  them;  the  latter  arc  rich,  condensed,  olenienlary. 
There  were  ptirla  thnt  thrilled  mc.  I  read  them  to  my  fiiinily,  and  they 
thrilled  them  too.  The  S[)eecli  beginning  at  piige  38  made  my  hair  riae. 
It  wears  the  character  of  a  startling  historical  digpovery,  that  borsts  upon 
ua  at  this  eitiaordinary  moment,  after  Bleeping  half  a  century.  Curioiity, 
admiration,  tho  very  blood,  aU  are  eel  on  Are  by  it.  Kothing  of  Liry's 
ever  moved  me  so  much.  Certainly,  your  attempt  to  poga  the  doora  of  that 
moat  au^'ust  sanctuary,  the  Congress  of  'TG,  and  become  a  listener  and 
reporter  of  itfl  immortal  debates,  WOB  extremely  bold,  extremeiy  hazardoua. 
Nothing  but  success  could  have  justified  it ;  and  you  have  succeeded.  J 

I  prny  you,  sir,  not  to  regard  this  letter  as  idle  compliment.  I  intotd  ^ 
it  not  in  tbat  spirit,  but  only  as  a  momentary  rcer>rd  of  the  true  fcelinga 
with  which  I  hare  risen  from  the  perusal  of  so  admirable  a  apecimen  of 
discriminating  and  philosophical  eulogy ;  of  a  composition  wliich  I  have 
found  all  over  as  animating  as  it  h  intellectual.  With  my  thanks  for  the 
copy  you  have  liad  the  goodness  to  send  me,  I  ask  permission  to  tender 
you  the  assurances  of  my  high  respect  and  esteem. 

"  IticnAiiD  Rcsii. 

"  lion.  Daniel  Webster." 


'•  PomBBQUTii,  StplemlKr  3,  IBSO. 
■■  Mt  deak  Sik  ;  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  comply  with 
your  adi-icc  to  be  at  Cambridge  to  hear  Judge  Story's  oration.  For  a  fort- 
night pa!(t  I  have  b;'en  much  indisposed,  occasioned  by  our  most  extraor- 
dinary weather,  I  was  fearful  it  would  end  in  downright  sickness. 
That,  I  trust,  is  warded  off.  I  infer  from  the  newspaper  reports  that  the 
Judge  acquitted  himself  very  ably,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 

"Of  your  oration  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion.  Without  saying 
any  thing  of  its  merits,  in  point  of  eloquence,  I  really  think  you  have  man- 
iigeil  the  subject  with  most  admirable  address,  of  which  no  small  share 
was  necessary,  considering  your  own  situatitui.  I  do  not  see  that  you 
have  c\|iosed  yourself  to  serious  abuse  frc)m  any  quarter.  .  .  . 
-Kaithfiilly  yimrs, 

'■  J.  Masob." 

Mr,  Webritor  wiis  elected  to  Congress  in  the  aiunmn  ot  tliia 
yeai-,  for  tlie  third  time,  as  the  Kepresentative  of  the  Boston 
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district  in  the  Twentieth  Congress,  by  a  majority  of  votes  as 
large  as  in  the  preceding  elections.  He  was  now  nominated 
and  voted  for  by  the  "  Republican "  party ;  comprehending 
that  portion  of  the  old  Democratic  party  which  supported  in 
general  tlie  Administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  which  was  not 
merged  in  the  organization  then  forming  for  the  elevation  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  presidency. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

1826-1827. 

BANKRUPT   LAW — CASE  OF  OODEN  V8.   SAimBEBS — IHFnOULTIES  fB 
GEORGIA — COLONIAL  TRADE — SPAIOSH  GLADCB. 

AT  the  second  session  of  the  Nineteenth  CongresB,  which 
commenced  in  December,  1826,  Mr.  Webster,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  which 
he  had  founded  on  a  bill  received  from  the  Senate  at  the  last 
session,  and  into  which  he  had  also  very  carefully  incorporated 
such  provisions  of  the  recent  English  bankrupt  law  as  were 
applicable  in  this  country.  At  this  precise  time,  the  condition 
of  the  question,  as  to  State  laws  of  insolvency  discharging  debt- 
ors from  their  contracts,  was,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  already  decided  that  such  laws  are  constitu- 
tionally invalid  to  discharge  contracts  made  before  their  pas- 
sage ;  but  the  question  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  contracts 
made  alter  their  enactment  was  now  pending  in  that  court, 
and  was  expected  to  be  argued  at  its  aj^proaching  session.  Mr. 
Webster  said,  however,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of 
this  question,  it  would  not  deter  him  from  laboring  to  obtain 
the  adoption  of  a  national  system  of  bankruptcy.  The  Con- 
stitution having  given  to  Congress  power  to  regulate  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  always  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  standing 
bankrupt  law,  to  operate  uniformly  throughout  the  csountry. 
His  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon. 
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It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  in  the  case  of 
Sturges  vs.  Crowninshield^  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  1819,  it  had  been  held  that  a  State  law, 
which  undertakes  to  discharge  debtors  from  contracts  made 
before  its  enactment,  is  a  law  that  impairs  the  obligation  of  a 
contract,  and  is,  therefore,  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  question  presented  in  the  case  of 
Ogden  vs.  Saunders^  which  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  January  term,  1827,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr, 
Webster  took  part,  was  whether  a  contract,  made  after  the 
passage  of  a  State  law  which  undertakes  to  discharge  debtors 
on  a  surrender  of  their  property  for  distribution  among  their 
creditors,  is  not  equally  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Mr.  Webster  argued  against  all  this  distinction 
between  past  and  future  contracts,  maintaining  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  State  Legislatures  from 
passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  any  contract,  and 
that  a  law  which  discharges  a  debt,  whenever  contracted,  in 
the  constitutional  sense  impairs  its  obligation.  He  contended 
that  Congress  alone  is  vested  with  authority  to  discharge  from 
the  payment  of  debts,  as  Congress  alone  can  provide  the 
medium  in  which  a  debt  is  to  be  paid.*  But  a  majority  of 
the  judges  held  that  an  insolvent  law  of  a  State  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  future  contracts  between  its  own 
citizens.* 

At  this  session  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Webster  to  take 
a  very  firm  and  decided  stand  in  relation  to  a  dangerous  con- 
troversy that  had  sprung  up  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Georgia.  In  1825  a  treaty  had  been  made  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Indians,  at  a  place  called 
Indian  Springs,  by  which  that  tribe  had  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  title  to  certain  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  If  this  treaty  had  taken  effect,  the  lands, 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  Georgia  and  the  United 
States,  would  have  become  the  property  of  Georgia.  But,  j^re- 
viotts  to  the  period  assigned  for  the  operation  of  this  treaty  of 

*  See  the  argument  in  the  case  of     the  majority,  and  were  of  the  same  opin- 
Ogden  vs.  Saunden,  Works,  vi.,  24,  et  seq.     ion  with  Mr.  Webster  in  respect  to  the 

*  Chief-Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Jus-    meaning  of  the   Constitution.     See   12 
tiee  Story  dissented  from  the  opinion  of     Wheaton's  Reports,  218. 


Li^ilazi  Spria^rs.  die  Cnck  Bsdnt  eamfUmA  to  tt» 
£r>%r 'of  the  r&iscd  Scares  tint  it  had  beat  ■eBoCiitod  br  per- 
ifiCii  iKX  dxilj  ftstLorxied.  and  diak  disT  vne  fiaati^ed  vidi 
hii  prorL^ioQs.  A  nev  treatr  vas  Aerei^aK  aggotiated  aad 
rktitfA,  the  f?«t  artide  c^  vliich  dedared  Aat  die  treatr  cf 
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hidi^zx  Spring  wskn  annallpd,  In  the  aaean  tiflne^  hiweweM,  die 
Hvkte  of  Georgia,  elaiming  that  the  finst  treatr  had  fl|malnl  to 
vfAt  lu  her  the  land*  embraced  in  it,  and  nov  eanlcndiiig  diat 
the  lat^r  treatr  had  not  divested  that  tide^  and  alio  t'^riT^g 
triat.  if  the  former  treatr  had  been  annnlled,  die  repeal  did  not 
operate  npon  the  whole  tnurt,  £ent  soitctqis  npoo  a  ift^*" 
p^/rtion  of  the  territorr  to  Lit  ont  the  lands  as  part  cf  die  prop- 
err  v  of  t!ie  St&te.  Bv  the  last  treatr,  the  United  States  had 
(riiararitee<l  to  the  Indians  protection  in  all  dieir  lands  Ijing 
lie  vond  a  certain  line,  which  was  the  line  over  nhidi  the  oflleen 
rif  the  State  had  now  encroached ;  and  there  was  an  *mi^wg 
Uw  of  the  United  States  which  pnni^ed  the  acts  cf  ritiifffis  of 
the  T.'nited  States,  whether  as  trespassers  or  as  snrveTors^  who 
-honld  interfere  to  ran  lines  on  lands  guaranteed  by  treaty  to 
tiie  Indian  tril^eT^.  The  State  had  threatened  to  support  its 
'officers  bv  militarv-  force,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  no  alternative,  if  this  course  were  persisted  in,  but 
to  rff[>el  the  agjn^ssion  by  the  same  means. 

In  thi-i  jiOnture  of  the  affair,  President  Adams  sent  a  mes- 
wige  to  C.'on;n*css,  communicating  the  facts,  intimating  with 
grcjit  di-tinctncftS  what  it  might  become  his  duty  to  do,  and 
feiibinitting  to  Congress  to  determine  whether  further  legislation 
wan  ncc<»^sarv  to  meet  the  emercrencv. 

The  n.'jKling  of  this  message  in  tlie  House  was  followed  by 
an  fxciterl  discussion,  in  wliich  Mr.  Forsj-th,  of  Georgia,  and 
otli(?r  members,  resisted  all  reference  of  it  to  any  committee,  but, 
!f  it  nlioiild  be  determined  to  refer  it  at  all,  they  insisted  that  it 
fihrMild  go  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  not  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Tlie 
(•r)urs(^  of  the  Administration  was  denounced  as  "  infamous  ; " 
jind  it  was  boldly  asserted  by  a  member  from  Mississippi  that 
his  Statci  would  extend  its  legislative  power  over  the  liidians 
within  its  limits,  and  at  its  own  pleasure.  Mr.  Webster  having 
said  that  the  States  would  so  act  at  their  peril,  he  was  assailed 
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as  the  organ  of  the  Administration  fulminating  threats  against 
sovereign  States.  He  then  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  come  forward 
and  carry  the  reference  of  this  message  through  the  House  with 
a  firm  hand.  Repeating  the  rebuke  he  had  already  admin- 
istered, he  explained  the  peril  which  a  State  would  incur  by 
resisting  the  execution  of  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  stated 
both  sides  of  the  question  between  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  with  equal  fairness,  and  confessed  his  willingness  to 
appropriate  money  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands 
in  controversy.  But  he  demanded  a  reference  of  the  message 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  carried  it  without  a  division 
of  the  House.  The  following  extracts  from  his  remarks  will 
exhibit  the  manner  and  tlie  spirit  with  which  he  met  the 
attack : 

"  Mr.  Webster  said,  on  rising,  that  he  was  not  much  concerned  what 
course  this  communication  should  take,  or  whether  it  should  be  referred 
to  one  committee  or  another ;  but  ho  was  not  contented  that  it  should  be 
supposed,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  that  there  existed  an  entire  unanimity 
of  opinion  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  on  this  subject.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  must  know  that  there  were  two  sides  to  this  question 
between  Georgia  and  the  United  States ;  and  he  would  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that  there  existed  two  opinions  also,  not  only  on  that  ques- 
tion, but  on  the  conduct  which  that  gentleman  had  designated  as  *  base 
and  infamous.' 

'*  This,  Mr.  Webster  said,  was  strong  language,  but  not  argument.  The 
gentleman  had  told  the  House  that  nothing  prevented  every  thing  from 
going  right  in  Georgia  but  the  interference  of  the  General  Government. 
The  gentleman  denounced  such  interference,  saying  in  effect,  *  Hands  off 
for  the  present ;  leave  the  Indians  to  the  remedy  of  the  courts.'  But,  Mr. 
Webster  said,  he  would  tell  that  gentleman,  that  if  there  were  rights  of 
the  Indians,  which  the  United  States  were  bound  to  protect,  that  there 
were  those  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  who  would  take  their  part. 
If  we  have  bound  ourselves  by  any  treaty  to  do  certain  things,  we  must 
fulfil  such  obligation.  High  words  will  not  terrify  us — loud  declamation 
will  not  deter  us  from  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  For  myself,  the  right 
of  the  parties  in  this  question  shall  be  fully  and  fairly  examined,  and  none 
of  them  with  more  calmness  than  the  rights  of  Georgia.  In  my  own 
course  in  this  matter,  I  shall  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  State,  or  the  Rep- 
resentative of  any  State  on  this  floor.  I  shall  not  be  frightened  from  my 
purpose,  nor  will  I  suffer  harsh  language  to  produce  any  reaction  on  my 
mind.  I  will  examine  with  great  and  equal  care  all  the  rights  of  both 
parties.  Occasion  had  been  taken  on  the  mere  question  of  reference  of 
this  communication,  he  would  not  say  for  argument,  but  for  the  assump 
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tion  of  a  position,  as  a  matter  perfectly  plain  and  indiaputaUe,  ihst  the 
Gk)Tcmment  had  been  all  jn  the  wrong  in  this  qoestion,  and  <3e(ngiA  all  in 
the  right.  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Webster  said,  he  did  not  care  whether 
the  communication  did  or  did  not  go  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  nor  how  soon  it  went  there,  and  was  there  taken  npfbr 
discussion.  When  he  went  into  that  committee,  he  dionld  go  there  not  in 
a  spirit  of  controversy,  nor  yet  in  a  spirit  of  sabmission,  bat  in  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  calmly  and  deliberately  to  examine  the  drcomstances  of  the  case, 
and  to  investigate  the  rights  of  all  parties  concerned.  But  he  had  made 
these  few  remarks  to  g^ve  the  gentleman  from  Qeoigia  to  nnderstand  that 
it  was  not  by  bold  denunciation,  or  by  bold  assumption,  that  the  members 
of  this  House  arc  to  be  influenced  in  the  decision  of  high  pnUic  con- 
cerns. 

*^  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  had  reason  to  know  that  he  (Mr. 
Webster)  was  disposed  to  use  all  proper  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
extinguish  Indian  titles  to  lands  within  the  States.  Bat  he  most  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  the  States  would  act  on,  their  own  r^ 
sponsiblUty,  and  at  their  own  peril,  if  they  undertake  to  extend  their  legis- 
lation to  lands  where  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  extingaiahed.  If  any 
such  measure  was  contemplated  in  the  State  which  the  gentleman  repre- 
sented, Mr.  Webster  hoped  that  gentleman  would  lose  no  time  in  warning 
his  friends  against  making  any  such  attempt.  The  relation  which  the 
United  States  held  to  these  tribes,  of  parental  guardianship  over  the  rem- 
nant of  mighty  nations  now  no  more,  was  a  very  delicate  relation.  Its 
general  chanicter  was  that  of  protection,  and,  while  every  &cility  was 
^iven  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  let  not  that  circumstance  be 
so  far  presumed  on  that  the  States  should  attempt  to  exercise  authority 
within  the  Indian  limits.  Any  such  course  would  be  attempted  at  their 
own  responsibility.  Mr.  Webster  concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  ready 
to  do  all  that  could  be  done  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  in  the  States, 
and  particularly  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  this  disposition, 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  should  not  be  so  far  presumed  upon 
as  that  any  State  should  undertake  of  its  own  mere  motion  to  exercise^n 
authority  over  the  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  guaranteed  by 
treaties." 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  on  the  Georgia  controversy, 
Mr.  Forsyth,  speaking  of  Mr.  Webster,  referred  to  "  the  great 
and  commanding  influence  which  he  too  often  exercises  here." 
That  influence  had  to  be  again  exerted  on  the  introdaction  of 
a  bill  from  the  Senate  regulating  the  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject  of  trade  with  the  British  colonies.  The  bill 
had  been  framed,  as  Mr.  Webster  thought,  with  an  insufficient 
comprehension  of  a  system  of  laws  that  extended  back  to  the 
year  1818.    It  provided  that,  if,  before  the  Slat  of  December. 
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1827,  the  Englisli  Government  should  open  the  colonial  trade 
to  us  without  discriminating  duties  on  their  part,  the  President 
might  issue  a  proclamation  opening  the  trade  on  equal  terms 
on  our  part.  But  it  overlooked  the  effect  of  our  former  legis- 
lation, which,  in  the  event  of  an  adherence  by  Great  Britain  to 
her  present  system  of  exclusion,  would,  after  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, open  our  ports  to  vessels  coming  from  her  colonies 
without  any  discriminating  duties.  In  the  House  an  amend- 
ment was  offered,  providing  that,  if  no  arrangement  should 
take  place  by  treaty  before  the  31st  of  December,  nor  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  Order  in  Council,  should  meet  our  offers  of 
reciprocity  embraced  in  this  bill,  our  former  laws  excluding 
British  vessels  from  the  colonies  should  be  revived,  and  put  in 
force.  Mr.  Webster  deemed  it  his  duty  to  have  this  amend- 
ment adopted,  and  adhered  to  by  the  House,  preferring  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  to  its  passage  without  the  amendment.  But, 
in  order  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon 
an  elaborate  explanation  of  a  matter  that  was  very  imperfectly 
understood.  He  succeeded  in  causing  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  and  in  subsequently  leading  the  House  to  adhere 
to  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  bill  was  lost,  and  a  great 
blunder  was  prevented. 

At  this  time,  of  so  much  activity  in  public  business,  while 
giving  his  attention  to  many  subjects  not  within  the  ordinary 
range  of  a  lawyer's  studies,  and  supplying,  by  the  fulness  of  his 
knowledge,  the  deficiencies  of  others,  Mr.  Webster,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  engaged  in  a  very  large  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  when  not  in  Wash- 
ington, was  constantly  employed  in  his  profession  elsewhere. 
He  had  also  been  for  several  years  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  of  claims  under  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819,  for 
indemnification  on  account  of  the  spoliations  committed  by 
Spanish  cruisers  on  American  commerce  in  1788-'89.  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  adjudicate  these  claims  sat  at 
Washington  at  various  times  from  1821  to  1826.  Not  only  was 
the  investigation  long  protracted,  but  the  business  was  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  the  labor  required  for  it  was  proportion- 
ably  great.  Mr.  Webster  had  a  very  large  number  of  the 
claims  committed  to  his  hands,  and,  when  the  awards  were 
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[Ch.  Sin 


finally  made  and  paid,  hie  f«Ds  amounted  tti  about  seventy 
t1iou:>and  dollars, 

In  the  winter  of  182C  hia  engagements  iii  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  were  unusually  heavy.  It  appeara 
that,  among  the  regnlarly  reported  cases  of  tbia  tenn,  ha 
argued  fifteen  ;  in  which  number  are  not  included  the  arga- 
meots  made  on  motions. 

As  this  was  the  period  when  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Webster 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Senate  began  to  be 
considered,  some  idea  should  be  formed  by  the  reader  of  the 
personal  sacrifices  ho  was  called  upon  to  make  by  that  chango 
of  his  position.  Indeed,  by  being  in  public  life  at  all,  nod,  for 
that  reason  alone,  he  failed  to  do  what  be  might  easily  bava 
done,  that  i^,  to  cam  the  largest  professional  income  of  his  time 
in  the  United  States.  So  long  as  he  continned  in  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  he  could  still  discharge  Iiia  public  dntice, 
sustain  by  far  the  heaviest  burden  that  rested  upon  the  shoul- 
dei3  of  any  one  memher  of  tlifit  noii:;!.-  during  Mr.  AdiiinriV 
administration,  and  yet  maintain  a  remunerating  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  special  tribunals  that  from  time 
to  time  sat  in  Washington.  Biit  events  were  approaching 
which  were  to  render  his  position  in  tlie  Senate  one  that  would 
make  still  greater  inroads  upon  his  professional  income. 
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CHAPTEE    XsIV. 

1827-1828. 

RLECTED  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — ILLNESS  AND 
DEATH  OF  MRS.  WEBSTER  AT  NEW  YORK — HER  FUNERAL  IN 
BOSTON — RETURN  OF  MR.  WEBSTER  TO  WASHINGTON — VISITED 
BY  MR.  TICKNOR  AND  MR.  PRE8C0TT — SPEECH  FOR  THE  REV- 
OLUTIONARY OFFICERS — SPEECH  ON  THE  TARIFF — PUBLIC  DIN- 
NER IN  BOSTON — ^THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION — ^PROSECUTES 
FOR  A  LIBEL — ^ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  MECHANICS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


THE  relation  of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  administration  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  commence 
as  the  relation  of  a  partisan.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's 
election,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  parties  had  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  division ;  but  the  "  era  of 
good  feeling,"  which  had  prevailed  under  Mr.  Monroe,  was  cer- 
tain to  be  followed  by  divisions  among  the  public  men  of  the 
country,  that  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  defined  parties, 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  the  more  rancorous,  because 
the  opposition  was  to  be  made  up  from  previously  discordant 
elements,  and  fragments  of  former  parties,  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  to  the  presidency  a  distinguished  military  chieftain, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  defeated  candidates  at  the  late  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Webster  desired  to  postpone  the  evil  day  of  such 
parties  as  long  as  possible.  His  general  views  respecting  the 
principles  on  which  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  conducted  had  never  been  those  of  the  extreme 
20 
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Federalists,  altliongh  he  had  tormeAj  aeted  witk  the  Federal 
party ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  impartial  spirit  €i  Mr.  Adanii^ 
and  believing  that  his  administration  would  be  oonduetod 
without  personal  objeets,  he  desired  to  prolong,  if  poaaible^  Ae 
stateofthingsthathad  existed  nnder his predeoeflBor.  Bnt^aa 
the  ^^  scattered  elements "  b^an  to  arrange  themadveB  into  a 
decided  opposition,  Mr.  Webster  was  drawn  more  and  m<»Q 
into  a  kind  of  representatiye  relation  to  the  Adminlstrition, 
in  the  House,  because  he  stood  beyond  all  oompariBcm  tlie 
foremost  man  in  that  body,  and  because  he  was  the  moat  im* 
portant  and  efficient  friend  that  the  administration  poesened  in 
Congress.  His  great  talents,  learning,  and  experience  made 
the  administration  the  strongest  side  of  the  House  in  point  at 
ability,  as  it  was  numerically  the  largest  In  the  Sraato,  the 
weight  of  ability,  and  perhaps  of  numbers,  was  already  on 
the  side  of  the  opposition.  Certainly,  there  was  no  one  tnemStf 
to  the  Administration,  who  could  be  regarded  aa  filling  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  corresponding  to  that  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
House,  at  the  termination  of  the  first  session  of  the  Nineteenth 
Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1826. 

There  soon  occurred,  however,  in  the  failing  health  of  Mr. 
Mills,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  a  necessity  for 
considering  the  question  whether  Mr.  Webster  should  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Senate.  The  period,  therefore,  which  we  are 
now  approaching,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  a  turning- 
point  in  his  life  ;  for,  whatever  may  have  hitherto  been  his 
inclination  or  his  power  to  withdraw  from  all  public  station, 
his  entrance  into  the  Senate  must  be  considered  as  having  fixed 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
for  his  personal  happiness  and  welfare,  his  position  as  a  states- 
man who  belonged  to  the  country,  and  for  whom,  henceforth, 
private  life  was  to  be  a  matter  of  intervals  and  episodes.  We 
may  speculate,  with  varying  conjectures  and  conflicting  feel- 
ings, on  what  might  have  been  the  course  of  his  existence  if  he 
had  never  entered  upon  the  new  career  that  was  awaiting  him 
in  the  Senate.  But  the  real  clew  to  his  life  was  correctly  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  his  friends,  the  Hon.  William  Tudor,  at  this 
time  United  States  consul  at  Lima :  "  I  have,  in  fact,  long 
apprehended,"  writes  Mr.  Tudor,  "  that  the  buaine^  of  law  and 
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poKtics,  and  a  leading  station  in  both,  will  abstract  you  entiiely 
from  the  more  amiable  interests  of  private  life,  and  make  you  a 
huge  Colossus,  the  wonder  of  contemporaries,  and  admiration 
of  posterity.  But  however  I  may  lament  such  a  result,  it  is  in 
vain  to  resist  destiny,  ^  Some  achieve  greatness ; '  and  Mrs. 
Webster  and  I  and  I.  P.  D.,  and  others,  who  would  have  liked 
to  have  possessed  you  ourselves,  must  be  content  to  be  chilled 
in  the  increasing  shadows  you  cast.     Be  it  so."  * 

This  complaint,  a  little  querulous,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
long  silence  toward  an  old  friend,  shows  how  well  that  fiiend 
understood  the  case  of  one  whose  great  powers  were  the  real 
arbiters  of  his  fate. 

Still  we  shall  find  that,  in  proportion  as  the  public  life  be- 
came more  and  more  exacting,  the  private  life  became  more 
and  more  full ;  that  its  enjoyments  were  the  more  keenly 
coveted  and  relished ;  that  its  pursuits  and  interests  became 
extremely  various,  and  that  those  who  stood  in  "  the  shadows  " 
i*eally  basked  in  the  sunshine,  whenever  the  world  and  the 
world's  cares  could  be  shut  out.  We  must,  in  fact,  look  to  the 
requirements  of  a  great  nature  which  no  public  ambition  could 
satisfy,  and  no  fame  could  fill,  for  the  key  to  a  life  of  a  totally 
different  character,  which  led  him  to  the  large  and  pecuniarily 
unprofitable  interests  of  agriculture,  to  the  exercise  of  a  free 
hospitality,  to  the  delights  of  the  fowler's  gun  and  the  angler's 
rod,  to  the  society  of  those  who  were  neither  of  the  great,  the 
distinguished,  nor  the  ambitious,  and  to  the  converse  and  the 
solace  of  humble  friends,  who  served  him  with  their  homely 
virtues,  amused  him  by  their  native  originality,  and  loved  him 
with  a  love  unselfish  and  unalloyed.  When  we  follow  him  to 
the  places  where  his  private  life  was  passed,  we  shall  see  how 
much  it  took  to  occupy  and  to  gratify  such  a  nature,  and  we 
shall  find  the  explanation,  if  not  the  excuse,  for  the  fact  that, 
with  almost  unparalleled  opportunities  for  amassing  a  great 
fortune  by  his  profession,  he  died  poor. 

When  Mr.  Webster  left  Boston  to  attend  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  commenced  in  December,  1826,  it  was  feared  that 
Mr.  Mills  was  in  a  very  precarious  condition  of  health,  and 

'  Letter  from  William  Tudor,  dated    ing  that  Mr.  Webster  had  not  written  to 
at  Lima,  Noyember  15,  1827,  complain-    him  in  four  years. 
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some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislatiire  of  MaaBachiuetta,  aboat 
to  assemble,  were  anxiously  considering  whom  to  make  his  sue- 
cessor.  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  following  January,  having  been 
written  to  on  the  subject  by  one  of  these  members,  made  the 
following  reply : 

[MB.  WEB8TEB  Ta  MB.  JOBSFH  B.  SFBAGUB.] 

**  My  deab  Sib  :  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  far  your  letter,  although  I 
confess  it  has  caused  me  some  uneasineaB.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  Legislature,  under  present  drcumstances,  will  omit  to  reSlect  Mr.  IGlh. 
Here,  I  assure  you,  we  are  all  of  one  mind  on  the  satject  We  thhik 
there  is  nothing  in  his  health  to  make  it  improper,  and  that  eveiy  thing 
else  is  in  favor  of  it.  If  the  Legialatare  will  not  agree  to  that,  I  hope  the 
election  will  be  postponed.  For  mercy's  sake,  do  not  weaken  oor  power  in 
the  Senate  I  When  all  the  Philistines  are  agahist  us^  do  let  us  haTe  all  the 
strength  we  can  have.  If  Mr.  Mills  lires,  he  is  second  to  no  man  in  the 
Senate  among  our  friends.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  now  sopenededf 
We  shall  know  more  of  his  health  in  June ;  and  June  is  eaily  enough  lor 
the  election.  But,  as  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  will  not  hold  the  office 
any  longer  than  he  is  able  to  discharge  its  duties,  I  should  hope  he  would 
be  now  reelected. 

"  Having  so  settled  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  namely,  to 
reSlect  Mr.  Mills,  or  postpone  the  choice,  I  really  have  not  thought  of  what 
would  be  best  in  case  neither  of  these  two  things  can  take  place.  Of  that, 
my  dear  sir,  you  can  better  judge  than  I.  I  only  say  that  if  you  are  gov- 
erned by  a  disposition  to  sustain  Mr.  Adams,  and  help  on  the  public  busi- 
ness, you  will,  in  all  events,  elect  a  man  of  the  very  best  talents  which  are 
at  your  disposal.  I  pray  you  let  no  local,  nor  temporary,  nor  any  small 
consideration  induce  you  to  refrain  from  electing  the  fittest  man  that  can 
be  found,  and  that  can  possibly  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  place.  The 
present  moment,  be  assured,  is  a  crisis  in  the  afiairs  of  Massachusetts  and 

all  the  North. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"Daniel  Wkbstkb."* 

On  the  13th  of  February  (1827),  the  State  Senate  made 
choice  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
for  the  senatorial  term  that  was  to  commence  in  March,  and 
communicated  their  action  to  the  House.  Governor  Linooln, 
in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
declined  to  be  considered  a  candidate,  and  the  subject,  in  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  was  postponed. 

1  Correipondence,  i.,  424. 
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At  that  period,  the  Legislature  held  two  sessions  in  the  year ; 
and  when  the  June  session  was  approaching,  and  tlie  action 
of  the  State  Senate  remained  w^ithout  change,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Webster  to  meet  the  desire  expressed  to  him  by 
many  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  many  persons  at 
Washington,  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  own  preference  was  for 
Governor  Lincoln,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  cor- 
respondence : 

[mil  WEBSTER  TO  GOVERNOR  LraCOLN.] 

"  BosTox,  May  22, 18S7. 

"  Mt  DEAR  Sir  :  It  was  my  misfortune  not  to  see  you  on  your  late 
visit  to  this  place,  owing  partly  to  engagements  in  and  out  of  town,  and 
partly  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  time  of  your  leaving  the  city.  Dis 
appointed,  then,  in  the  expectation  and  hope  of  a  personal  interview,  I 
now  adopt  this  mode  of  making  a  few  suggestions  to  you  on  a  subject  of 
some  interest ;  I  mean  the  approaching  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress. 
The  present  posture  of  things,  in  relation  to  that  matter,  is^o  fully  known 
to  both  of  us,  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  much  preliminary  observa- 
tion. I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Mills  will  be  no  longer  a  candi- 
date. The  question  then  will  be,  who  shall  succeed  him  ?  I  need  not  say 
to  you  that  you  yourself  will  doubtless  be  a  prominent  object  of  considera- 
tion in  relation  to  the  vacant  place,  and  the  purpose  of  this  communication 
requires  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  deem  it  possible  also  that  my  name 
should  be  mentioned,  more  or  less  generally,  as  one  who  may  be  thought 
of^  among  others,  for  the  same  situation.  In  anticipation  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  more  especially  since  I  have  been  awakened  by  its  probably 
near  approach,  I  have  not  only  given  it  a  proper  share  of  my  own  reflec- 
tioiif  but  have  also  consulted  with  others  in  relation  to  it,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  friendship  I  have  confidence.  The  result  is,  that  there  are  many 
strong  personal  reasons,  and,  as  friends  think  (and  as  I  think,  too),  some 
public  reasons,  why  I  should  decline  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  if  it 
should  be  made  to  me.  Without  entering,  at  present,  into  a  detail  >f  these 
reasons,  I  will  say  that  the  latter  class  of  them  grow  out  of  the  public 
station  which  I  at  present  fill,  and  out  of  the  necemty  of  increasing  rather 
than  of  diminishing,  in  both  branches  of  the  national  Legislature,  the 
strength  that  may  be  reckoned  on  as  friendly  to  the  present  Administra- 
tion. I  hope  you  will  understand  what  I  would  now  wish  to  communi- 
cate, without  imputing  to  me  the  vanity  of  supposing  that  my  services  to 
the  Administration  or  to  the  country,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  are 
of  any  particular  importance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  matter  of 
option  with  me  to  change  that  place  for  another.     I  think  quite  differently 
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in  both  respects.  NevertlieleBB,  however  inoonddenUe  the  Unt  of  ihae 
things  may  be,  and  however  contingent  or  improbable  the  last,  thegr  an 
such  as  to  make  it  convenient  at  the  present  crina  to  act  upon  the  one  as 
though  it  were  of  some  consideration,  and  to  regard  the  other  as  if  it 
might  probably  or  possibly  happen.  To  come,  therefbre,  to  the  main 
point,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  see  no  way  in  which  the  public  good  can  be  lo 
well  promoted  as  by  your  consenting  to  go  into  the  Senate.  Thia  Sa  my 
own  clear  and  decided  opinion;  it  is  the  opinion,  equally  dear  and  de- 
cided, of  intelligent  and  patriotic  Mends  here,  and  I  am  able  to  add  that 
it  is  also  the  decided  opinionofaU  tho%6  friends  eUeulhere^  leAoM  judgmetU  in 
such  matters  we  should  juxtwrdlly  reQord,  I  believe  I  may  say^  wUkaui  tieiat' 
ing  confidence^  that  it  is  the  toish,  entertained  ^oith  some  earnestnem^  tfow 
friends  at  Washington^  that  you  should  consent  to  he  Mr.  MHU^s  $uceessor. 
Tou  will  probably,  as  soon  as  yon  arrive  here  next  week,  learn  tfaa  eame 
thing  through  another  channeL  I  need  hardly  add,  after  what  I  have  ndd,* 
that  such  also  is  my  own  wish.  We  are  in  a  crisis^  and  it  reqoiraa  all  the 
aid  that  can  be  mustered.  If  I  have  not  nummderstood  yon,  on  some  foit* 
mer  occasion,  yon  do  not  desire  a  long  continuance  in  your  present  situa- 
tion. If  so,  this  occasion  is  an  apt  and  convenient  one  to  rerign  It.  Jfjont 
should  find  your  employment  at  Washington  not  agreeable,  that  also  may 
be  relinquished,  without  particular  inconvenience,  in  a  short  time.  The 
'  crisis '  will  terminate,  one  way  or  the  other,  about  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, or  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  ensuing.  Tou  will  then  be  able  to  regard 
your  private  wishes,  probably,  as  to  prolonging  your  official  service  there. 
"  A  professional  engagement  will  take  me  to  New  York  at  the  end  of 
this  week.  I  hope  to  return  by  the  5th  or  6th  of  June,  but  possibly  may 
be  detained  longer.  If  you  wish  to  address  me  soon,  please  enclose  your 
letter  to  Nathan  Applcton,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  he  will  forward  it  to  me 
wherever  I  may  be.  Mr.  Appleton  is  one  of  our  few  Bepresentatiices,  He 
is  intelligent  and  perfectly  well  disposed,  and  I  shall  leave  him  possessed 
with  my  confidence,  and  with  power  to  communicate  my  views  on  this 
subject  to  other  friends,  as  convenience  may  require.  He  is  well  known  to 
you,  I  suppose ;  if  he  is  not,  you  may  safely  regard  him  as  a  man  of  high 
honor,  and  fit  to  be  treated  with  confidence. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"Da2»l.  Webstkb. 
**  Hu  Excellency  Governor  Lincoln." 


[OOVERNOB  LINCOLK  TO  HB.  WEB8TBB.] 

•"  WoBonrsm  Jfiiy  H 1817. 

"  To  the  Hon.  Da27iel  Webster, 

*^  My  deab  Sir  :  I  hasten,  on  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
to  a  reply,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  reach  you  before  you  leave  the  city  on 
your  proposed  journey.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  confidence  and  kindness  of  my  firiends.    Your  opinions, 
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too,  came  to  me  with  the  added  weight  of  suggestions  of  friendship.  But 
I  have  to  regret  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  cannot  feel  at  liberty 
to  yield  a  conformity  to  them.  My  course,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  to 
which  you  allude,  was  originally  directed  by  considerations,  over  some  of 
which  I  had  no  power  of  control,  and  others  had  relation  to  the  situation 
of  friends,  and  to  what  I  believed  was  due  to  public  sentiment.  The  expres- 
sions o{ pergonal  dinndintUion  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  were 
sincere,  and,  from  the  delicacy  of  my  position  last  year,  were  called  for,  and* 
openly  and  repeatedly  made.  Indeed,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  should  absolutely  decline  the  place,  if  offered  to  me.  I  have  since 
believed  and  am  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion  (Mr.  Mills  being  out  of  the 
question)  that  the  transfer  to  which  you  object  should  be  made.  In  the 
expression  of  this  sentiment  I  have  no  disguise.  If  the  strength  and  sup- 
port of  the  Administration  are  regarded,  it  should  most  certainly  be  done. 
To  your  private  interests,  it  seems  to  me,  it  could  produce  no  additional 
prejudice.  The  sacrifice  of  business  and  of  domestic  duties  and  enjoyments 
is  no  greater  in  the  one  place  than  the  other.  To  the  Administration, 
this  arrangement  must  be  all-important.  I  consider  the  deficiency  of 
power  m  the  Senate  as  the  weak  point  in  the  citadel,  the  breach  already 
made  in  the  walls.  The  force  should  there  be  immediately  strengthened. 
No  individual  should  be  placed  there  who  was  not  now  in  armor  for  the 
conflict ;  who  imderstood  the  proper  mode  of  resistance,  who  personally 
knew,  and  had  measured  strength  with  the  opposition,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  political  interests  and  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  with  the 
course  of  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  who  would  be  prepared,  at 
once,  to  meet  and  decide  upon  the  character  of  measures  which  should  be 
proposed.  This,  I  undertake  to  say,  no  notiee  in  the  national  council 
could  do.  At  least,  I  would  not  promise  to  attempt  it.  I  feel  deeply  that 
I  could  not  do  it  successfully.  I  should  disappoint  the  expectations  of  my 
friends,  and  do  injustice  to  the  little  reputation  I  might  otherwise  hope  to 
enjoy.  There  is  no  affectation  of  humility  in  this,  and,  under  such  impres- 
sions, I  cannot  suffer  mysdf  to  be  thought  of  in  a  manner  which  may  make  me 
responsible  for  great  mischief  m  defeating  the  chance  of  a  better  selection. 

'*  As  to  the  objection  which  I  have  heard  urged  from  your  present  situa- 
tion in  the  House,  it  has  force,  but  is  yet  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Even  from,  the  Senate  that  influence  would  continue  to  be  felt  indi- 
rectly ichere  it  has  heretofore  been  effectually  exercised.  It  could  not  but  be 
selfish,  I  had  almost  said  cowardly^  in  the  host  which  will  remain  to  the 
side  of  the  Administration  in  the  popular  branch,  to  avoid  that  respon- 
sibility which  their  numbers,  and  I  am  well  persuaded  their  talents^  ^vill 
enable  them  triumphantly  to  meet. 

"  But  I  have  already  written  more  and  with  greater  haste  than  I  should. 
I  have  to  repeat  that  I  beg  not  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  sta- 
tion, to  which,  I  feel,  that  the  best  and  kindest  motives  of  friends  would 
assign  me,  but  which  I  venture  to  assure  them,  upon  such  explanation  as  I 
might  more  fully  offer,  they  would  excuse  me  this  time  for  declining.    In 
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this  act  it  will  be  among  ihefint  of  my  wlahes  to  retain  that  good  opiiiloa 
with  which  you  have  so  highly  honored  me. 

'*  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing  Mr.  Appleton,  and  hope  that  he  mtf 
favor  me  with  an  opportunity  on  my  arrival  in  the  dty. 

"  With  sentiments  of  the  most  respectfhl  and  ftiendly  oonsidflnitiaiif 

"  Yoiur  obedient  aerrant, 

''Lsn  LniooiLar.'* 

f 

[MR.  WEB8TEB  TO  GOTEBNOB  LIVOOLH.] 


'^  Dear  Sm :  I  have  received  here  your  letter  conminnicated  throogfa  Mir. 
Appleton.  I  could  have  very  much  wished  that  you  might  have  anivad 
at  a  dilTerent  conclusion  on  the  question  of  going  into  the  Senate.  Never- 
theless, I  see  that  there  is  weight  in  some  of  the  reasons  which  yoa  men- 
tion, and  I  am  aware  also  that  there  are  other  considerationa,  not  atated 
by  you,  which,  however  little  they  aflfect  your  own  mind,  very  natmally 
would  create  in  others  regret  at  your  leaving  your  present  ritoatton. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  I  fbel  it  my  duty  to  leave  it  to  others  to  dedde 
how  the  place  shall  be  filled.  If  a  satiaikctory  appointment  can  be  made 
without  removing  me  from  the  place  I  am  in,  it  will  be  highly  agreeable 
to  me;  if  it  cannot^  the  matter  must  be  disposed  of  as  others  may  deem  best 

*^  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  With  most  true  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

^^Daioel  Webster. 
"  His  Excellency  Governor  Lincoln." 

When  the  Legislature  was  reassembled  in  June,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, without  any  regular  nomination  from  any  quarter,  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1827,  by  large  majorities.* 

The  following  letters  will  explain  the  reasons  which  led 
many  of  his  friends  to  desire  his  remaining  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress — reasons  which  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  oveiTule  : 

[from  MR.   CLAY.] 

'*  WABBoroToy,  Wk  Ma^,  IStT. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  and  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  it  I  have  conversed  with  the  President. 

1  In  the  House,  Mr.  Webster  received  jority,  of  members  of  the  old  Remiblieia 

202  votes  out  of  328,  and,  in  the  Senate,  party  of  the  country,  to  which  toe  Go?- 

26  out  of  89.    The  Legislature  at  this  emor  and  most  of  the  members  id  the 

time  was  composed,  by  a  very  large  ma-  Executive  Council  also  beloiiged. 
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'*  I  had  previously  written  to  Mr.  Silsbee  that  the  proa  and  e(ms  on 
the  question  of  your  translation  from  the  House  to  the  Senate  were  so 
nearly  balanced  that  I  thought  you  might  safely  pursue  the  bent  of  your 
own  inclination.  The  public  interests  require  you  in  the  House,  and  you 
are  wanted  in  the  Senate.  So  far  as  your  personal  interests  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced, I  incline  to  think  you  had  better  remain  where  you  are.  If  your 
place  could  be  supplied  in  the  House,  then  I  should  say  go  to  the  Senate. 
Oakley  or  Sergeant  might  enable  the  Administration  to  get  along  in  the 
popular  branch,  but  the  course  of  one  and  the  election  of  the  other  are  un- 
certain. If  neither  of  them  come  to  our  aid,  we  possibly  may  do  without 
them,  should  you  be  compelled  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Senate.  The  Ad- 
ministration loses  much,  directly  as  well  as  morally,  for  want  of  such  abili- 
ties as  you  would  carry  into  that  body ;  directly,  by  the  array  of  talents 
on  one  side  (which  it  must  be  owned  the  opposition  there  exhibits)  with- 
out an  adequate  counterpoise  on  the  other,  which  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
heartening friendly  Senators;  morally,  by  the  extraneous  effect  on  the 
country  of  this  unequal  contest. 

"  What  the  President  would  be  glad  to  see  is,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
come  in  place  of  Mr.  Mills,  as  the  state  of  this  latter  gentleman^s  health 
dees  not  admit  of  his  longer  serving ;  and  if,  as  it  is  said  to  be  probable, 
Mr.  Silsbee  should  resign,  in  consequence  of  his  being  elected  Governor,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  that  you,  after  the  ensuing  session,  should  take  his 
place.  But  if  Governor  Lincoln  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  then  the  President  decidedly  prefers  your  coming  in  at  the 
next  session  as  Mr.  Mills^s  successor. 

"  From  McLane  I  have  heard  directly  nothing.  I  have  hoped  that  if 
Delaware  should  send  to  the  House  of  Representatives  next  fall  a  friend  to 
the  Administration,  and  no  very  adverse  events  should  occur  elsewhere, 
Mr.  McLane  might  see  that  it  was  his  interest  to  adhere  to  his  principles, 
and  disentangle  himself  from  his  new  associates ;  and  I  had  thought  that 
the  probability  of  his  adopting  a  correct  course  might  be  influenced  by 
the  consideration  of  his  being  the  leader  of  one  party,  instead  of  being 
eclipsed  in  the  ranks  of  the  other.  But  all  this  is  speculation,  and,  should 
yon  go  into  the  Senate,  he  may  still  find  that  his  future  advancement  lies 
rather  on  the  side  of  working  with  you  than  against  you.  Unless  I  am 
mach  deceived,  Delaware  will  send  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
friend  to  the  Administration. 

"The  recent  changes  in  the  British  ministry  are  very  great,  and  they 
most  have  been  the  result  of  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  on  some  im- 
portant subject.  We  have  no  explanation  of  them  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  from 
whom  I  have  received  no  letter  subsequent  to  the  resignations.  The  most 
obvious  cause  is  that  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  On  the  last  day  of  March, 
Mr.  Hnskisson  remained  too  unwell  to  resume  the  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Gallatin.  He  waa  trying  to  settle  a  preliminary  point,  respecting  our 
Northeastern  boundary,  with  Mr.  Addington,  but  was  able  to  make  very 
little  progress.    I  should  think  that  the  new  ministerial  arrangements 
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would  occasion  some  fhither  deUj.  I  see,  tlienfbre,  bat  little  prospect  of 
Mr.  Gallatin^s  speedily  commg  honui. 

'*  I  have  very  little  late  political  newa.  The  meetiiig  in  Baltunore  wm 
all  that  we  could  have  deaired  it  to  be.  The  progreai  of  oonect  thiwirfag 
in  Pennsylyania  continuea  to  be  encouraging,  and  in  New  York  our  JHeada 
are  as  confident  of  succeea  as  they  need  be.  They  are  about  to  eataJMiah  a 
newspaper,  edited  by  Mr.  Leake,  formerly  aenior  editor  of  the  Argut^  and 
I  hope  they  will  not  fail  in  that  oliject    It  ia  much  wanted* 

"  From  Kentucky,  my  Mends  write  ine  in  good  Bpirita^  We  ahall, 
howcyer,  have  warm  work  there,  growing  out  of  our  *Free  bridge*  ques- 
tion, alias  the  relief  system. 

"  I  have  written  a  short  letter  to  Silsbee,  communicathig  the  preoediiig 
views  in  regard  to  the  Senate. 

"  I  am  making  efforts  to  get  off  to  Kentucky  in  about  a  fortnight.  Un- 
less there  should  be  some  unexpected  occurrence,  I  think  I  shsll  go  about 

that  time. 

'*  Yours  cordially, 

"  D.  Webster,  Esq. 

• 

<'P.  S.— Your  late  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall  is  all  that  it  ahouldhaTO 
been.  It  presents  the  true  condition  of  the  existing  state  of  thinga,  and 
points  out  clearly  the  only  correct  line  of  policy.  In  spite  of  all  the  carp- 
ers, it  will  have  good  effect.  H.  C." 

[MR,  SILSBEE  TO  MB.  CLAY.] 

«'  Salkm,  Ma^  88, 1827. 

"  Deab  Sib  :  Absence  from  home  has  prevented  an  earlier  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant. 

"  It  has  long  been  proverbial  here  that  *  Boston  folks  are  full  of  notions,' 
and  the  Republicans  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  have  too 
often  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  their  political  friends  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  but,  independent  of  this  natural  propensity  to  pursue  a  course  counter 
to  that  of  their  friends,  the  divisions  which  have  been  evinced  in  the 
recent  elections  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  and  principally  to  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  State  government  upon  the  bridge  and  lottery 
questions,  which  have  caused  some  excitement  throughout  the  Common- 
..  wealth,  and  much  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Administration  are  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  make  these  divisions  sub- 
servient to  their  purposes,  the  effect  of  which  will  not  be  such  as  may  be 
apprehended  at  a  distance. 

^*  It  is  yet  quite  uncertain  who  will  be  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  place  of  Mr.  Mills.  It  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  a  large  minority 
of  our  friends  in  this  town  that  Governor  Lincoln  should  be  the  man,  but 
It  is  apprehended  that  he  will  not  consent  to  be  a  candidate,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  he  ought  not  to,  while  others  yet  entertain  a  hop€ 
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that  he  may  be  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  a  nomination  when  he  sees  (as 
he  will)  that  Mr.  Mills  declines.  I  have  a  letter  now  before  me  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  (in  reply  to  one  written  to  him  on  the  subject),  in  which  he  says, 
'  I  know  full  well  that  the  policy  of  a  transfer  from  my  present  office,  at 
this  time,  is  much  doubted  by  a  large  proportion  of  our  Republican  friends ; 
and  the  circumstances  which  existed,  and  the  manner  in  which  1  was  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  late  election,  impose  on 
me  the  highest  obligation  to  respect  this  expression  of  their  sentiments. 
I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  explicitly  to  repeat  my  entire  disin- 
dinatum  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  place  to  which  you  refer. 
It  u  an  arrangement  to  which  I  cannot  consent.  There  are  reasons,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  character,  which  I  am  sure  might  satisfy  you  of  the 
propriety  of  this  determination. 

**  Notwithstanding  this  communication,  I  have  promised  some  friends 
here  that  I  will  see  the  Governor  the  moment  he  arrives  in  Boston,  and 
endeavor  to  remove  his  objections  to  a  nomination,  but  really  I  see  but 
little  hope  of  success.  If  he  persists  in  declining,  Mr.  Webster  will,  I 
think,  be  selected,  though  at  this  moment  doubts  are  expressed  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  removing  him  from  the  House  to  the  Senate.  So  fietr  aa  my 
own  feelings  are  concerned,  I  should  prefer  seeing  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
Senate,  at  this  time,  to  any  individual  that  could  be  sent  from  the  State ; 
but  fears  are  entertained  by  many  that  his  removal  may  be  productive  of 
more  injury  than  benefit,  especially  if  Mr.  Oakley,  from  New  York,  should 
be  found  in  the  opposition.  The  *  divisions  and  commotions'  which  now 
exist  in  Boston  will,  I  am  afraid,  operate  unfavorably  to  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Webster,  as  many  of  his  constituents  are  apprehensive  that  they  may 
not  be  able,  at  this  time,  to  elect  a  Representative  with  whom  they  should 
be  satisfied,  and  some  of  them  think  a  new  election  quite  too  hazardous  to 
be  attempted.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  meets,  efforts  will  be  made  tow- 
ard a  suitable  nomination.  No  one  avowedly  unfriendly  can  succeed.  The 
exertions  of  the  opposition  will,  therefore,  be  directed  toward  one  whom 
they  may  think  most  susceptible  of  conversion. 

"  Anxious  as  I  am  to  resign,  and  great  as  will  be  the  sacrifice  to  me, 
both  of  interest  and  of  inclination,  by  omitting  to  do  it,  yet  I  shall  not 
resign  unless  the  result  of  the  election  about  to  take  place  is  such  as  to 
thow,  satisfactorily,  that  it  can  be  done  without  hazard. 

"  With  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Nathl.  Silsbeb. 

"  Hon,  Henry  Clay.'' 

[from  MR.  CLAY.] 

*•  Washtogtos,  38^  May,  1827. 

"My  dear  Sm:  I  received  your  favor  under  date  the  18th  instant, 
from  Boston.  I  regret  the  state  of  things  there  which  defeated  the  elec- 
tion, but  it  will  have  no  bad  eflfect  on  the  general  scale. 
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"  Ooremor  Lincoln,  I  ft*r,  viH  not  bs  provaUed  upon  to  nin  aa  SeDStor. 
I  trensmit  jou  a  letter  thii  day  lecdred  from  Mr.  Bilsbec  on  tliat  subject. 
The  Governor,  I  believe,  is  wdl  ftppriaed  of  the  President's  anxious  desire 
that  he  should  be  in  the  Senate.  I  knoir  not  of  any  further  esertiuuH  that 
can  be  made  to  indace  him  to  titer  hia  determination.  Should  he  adhere 
b)  it,  I  have  ventured  to  ezprcai  the  o^ion  that  it  would  be  expedient 
that  you  should  be  BenL  Should  Oakley  ha  fi-iciidly,  that  n-itl  abate  the 
ohjectiona  to  your  trsnaftr,  althongb,  aa  It  regards  yourself  personally,  I  do 
not  think  they  will  be  entirely  removed. 

"The  condition  of  afbiia  in  Ner  Hampeliire  I«  to  be  legntted.  Utt, 
if  you  are  right  in  euppo^ug  four-fifUiB  of  the  Re^bUoMi  par^  fa  Aal 
Btate  to  be  &vorable,  Hr.  Hill  cannot  efiect  mnob. ,  And  MOniir  or  Mv 
he  must  meet  with  the  &te  which  be  merita  I  have  ahnya  wapjftmtA  flwt 
New  Knglsnd,  in  «11  its  parts,  wu  so  fiiendly  aa  not  to  leftv«  my  doobt 
of  ita  final  decisioo.  I  have  not  a  dngle  legvlai  cowa^poMdwit  fa  Hbv 
Hampshire.  I  think  Qovernor  Bell  (with  whom  I  have  niirMliwallj  at 
changed  a  letter)  may  be  entirely  ctmfldad  in. 

"  From  the  West,  and  from  Fennaylraida  and  Haiylaad,  tiia  aami  «f 
news  continues  to  run  in  a  good  channel.  They  are  gettii^  TSfy  vhb  fa 
Kentucky,  bnt,  unleaa  I  am  entirely  deodveil,  tlien  ia  no  nnoertalii^  In  flw 

''I  teiih  to  leave  here  about  the  middle  or  last  of  next  week.  I  shall  go 
by  Pittsburg,  where  I  anticipate  a  cordial  reception. 

"  Ishall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  while  you  are  in  New  York. 
"  The  aflair  of  Rio  is  much  less  serious  in  &ct  than  it  ia  represented  to 
be  in  the  papers.    I  think  Hr.  Raguet  acted  rather  predpitately.    And  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange  it  satiaf^totily. 
"  I  am  always 

"  Cordially  your  friend, 

"H.  Clay. 
"D.Webster,  Esq." 

[PROK  THE  HON.  J.  C.  WRtOET,  ONS  OP  THE  BErBBBEnTATITBB 
"  STiuBnmu*  ata  Mat,  VSR. 

"D,  Webbteb,  Esq. ; 

"Mt  dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo  reached  me  some 
days  since,  during  my  absence  of  a  week  attending  court,  and  to 
the  giving  ccrtaio  mco  the  proper  political  impetus  in  a  neighboring 
county.  This  absence  has  occasioned  the  delay  in  acknowled^ng  yooi 
letter. 

"I  had  understood  from  another  quarter  that  our  friends  in  the  'Bay 
Btate  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  you  and  some  other  '  strong  w^ ' 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  .  .  .  This  information  had  occamoned  me  to 
reflect  on  the  probable  effect  of  removing  you  to  the  fimate,  and  TiM  naOy 
given  me  much  trouble.    It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  ftct,  year  jncaence  In 
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the  House  has  been  thought  essential  in  sustaining  our  cause  in  that  body, 
and  although  Providence,  or  exertion,  might  bring  forth  men,  if  you  were 
absent,  equal  to  any  emergency,  yet  no  one  can  say  where  they  are  to  come 
from,  or  point  out  the  men  now  in  the  House  to  supply  your  place.  Your 
absence  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  our  side,  and  will  inspire  our  adyersaries 
with  new  hope  and  courage.  Should  Oakley  be  against  us,  and  Phil. 
Barbour  be  active  and  zealous  on  the  same  side,  they,  with  McDuffie, 
Ingham,  and  Buchanan,  aided  by  the  sarcasms  of  the  crazy  Randolph,  even 
if  Forsyth  should  be  elected  Governor  and  Wickliflfe  fail,  will  give  us  a 
hard  tug.  I  fear  Oakley  more  than  any  of  them,  and  am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  have  him  with  us,  though  I  am  yet  unable  to  learn  how  he  is. 
It  is  equally  useless  to  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  fact  that  our 
opponents  array  more  energetic  operating  talent  on  their  side  in  the  Senate 
than  we  do  on  ours.  I  do  not  intend  to  disparage  our  friends  there,  but 
the  world  says,  and  we  have  all  felt  the  inferiority  of  our  force  in  that 
body.  We  ought  to  have  there  some  of  our  most  powerful  minds.  I  have 
been  astonished  that  New  England  has  not  placed  in  that  station  some 
men  of  more  force.  But  we  must  look  at  the  body  as  it  is.  We  must 
recruit  our  force  there,  and  where  have  we  the  men  at  conmiand  ?  ToUy 
fte  teant  in  both  places.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  get  along  in 
either  House  without  you.  In  the  Senate,  there  is  little  hope  of  renovating 
the  present  members,  and  imparting  to  them  increased  moral  energy  and 
exertions.  In  the  House,  we  have,  I  think,  better  ground  to  rest  our  hopes 
on — our  men  are  younger,  have  more  elasticity  of  mind,  and,  perhaps, 
pressing  necessity  may  bring  out  talents  and  exertions  equal  to  anj 
emergency  we  shall  be  called  to  encounter.  If  Oakley  and  Phil.  Barbour 
be  warmly  against  us,  they,  with  McDuffie,  Buchanan,  and  Randolph  (with 
his  dreaded  sarcasm),  even  if  Forsyth  should  be  Governor,  and  Wick 
lifiFe  have  liberty  to  stay  at  home,  will  present  a  force  we  cannot  despise — 
a  force  requiring  strong  power  and  efficient  discipline  to  conquer.  Yet,  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  the  chance  for  us  in  the  House  is  better  than  in  the 
Senate.  And,  though  not  without  great  distrust  of  the  correctness  of  my 
opinion,  I  think  you  should  go  to  the  Senate.  If  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Sils- 
bee  will  retire,  who  will  succeed  him  ?  Give  us  a  strong  man,  and  when 
you  are  about  ^  improving  the  condition '  of  the  Senate,  suppose  some  of 

you  put  W out  of  the  humor  of  continuing  any  longer,  that  his  place 

may  be  supplied  by  M .    Who  will  succeed  you  ?    Boston  ought  to  be 

able  to  supply  one  of  the  first  order  of  intellect. 

"  The  New-Hampshire  plan*  of  sustaining  the  Administration  party, 
without  the  aid  of  Federalists,  is  certainly  injudicious ;  the  cry  of  old  party 
names,  at  this  day,  is  of  no  use  except  to  demagogues ;  honest  men  ought 
to  discountenance  it.  I  regret  your  views  in  Boston  were  opposed  by  any 
local  and  selfish  views — those  seem  to  have  prevented  an  election  of  part 
of  your  Representatives.  Although  your  city  is  denominated  *  headquarters 
of  correct  principles,'  you  can^t  boast  much  of  union  in  this  last  election. 
I  hope  for  the  success  of  the  remainder  of  your  ticket  on  the  next  trial.    I 
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860  Baylies  has  agreed  to  try  bia  luck  again.    Ctaaot  one  of  Oie  Aifinialr 
tration  opponents  be  induced  to  retire,  and  the  ofiur  be  deeied  t  •  •  • 

"  J.  0.  Wsmir.** 


[fboh  thb  HON.  CHABLB8  KnixB,  mwmm  cm  ooneBMS  VBoac 

FKHMBTLTAinUL] 

*'Mt  deab  Sib:  The  mail  last  night  brought  the  aoconst  of  yoor  elee- 
tion  to  the  United  States  Senate.  How  can  we  pbedbljr  spare  jon  ftom 
our  House  ?  Who,  when  the  storm  is  np  and  the  billowB  redl,  oaa  we  tee 
at  the  helm,  and  each  one  feel  that  the  vessel  is  aaibf  WeQ,  they  need  a 
pilot  in  the  Senate.  I  hare  Mt  that  our  fHeads  there  needed  aid  of  a  kind 
DO  one  is  so  able  to  afford  them;  forthe  opposition  happeato  beatro^gin 
talent  there.  Believing  the  public  good  will  also  be  promoted,  I  oo»- 
gratulate  you  sincerely  on  this  accession  to  your  weil-deaerved  honim— €ii 
this  gratifying  testimonial  of  confidence  ihmi  your  noble  Statti  Tliaftdk 
ing  of  my  heart  is,  onward^  and  may  the  hi^est  honors  be  awarded  to  tiia 
greatest  merit 

"  With  sentiments  of  perfect  respect, 

"  ChABLBS  MiNKR. 

"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

[to  MB.  DENI80N.] 

''BoBT02r,J<tf^a8,18S7. 

^*  My  deab  Sib  :  It  is  a  great  while  since  you  have  heard  from  me , 
but  this  you  must  impute,  not  at  all  to  forgetfulness,  nor  altogether  to 
procrastination.  I  ^vrote  you  a  long  letter  at  Washington,  and  when  I 
supposed  you  had  already  received  it,  it  was  brought  back  to  me,  having 
been  dropped  in  the  street  by  my  servant  on  his  way  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and  taken  up  by  another  servant,  who  kept  it  for  a  month  or  two, 
on  the  supposition,  I  imagine  (he  being  an  ignorant  black),  that  it  might 
contain  money. 

"  The  last  letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  you  was 
dated  in  April,  and  forwarded  by  your  brother  and  Captain  Hall.'  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  either  of  those  gentlemen,  but  on  the 
strength  of  your  letter  I  have  written  to  Captain  Hall,  now  in  Canada, 
solicited  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
should  see  him  here ;  and  conmiunicated  through  him  my  respects  and 
salutations  to  your  brother.  Captain  Hall  writes  me  that  he  will  pay  us  a 
visit,  and  I  hope  he  may  bring  your  brother  along  with  him. 

*^  I  thank  you  for  the  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
send  me.  All  such  things  I  read  with  much  interest,  and  shall  be  more 
and  more  obliged  by  every  such  instance  of  your  recollection. 

>  Captahi  Basil  HalL 
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"  The  recent  political  eyents  in  England  have  prodaced  a  good  deal  of 
sensation  and  speculation  on  our  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
how  extensively  the  debates  and  proceedings  in  your  Parliament  are  read 
in  the  United  States.  Our  interior  papers,  back  to  the  shores  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, contain  more  or  less  of  them,  and  they  everywhere  excite  some 
degree  of  attention.  We  are  very  generally  on  Mr.  Canning^s  side  of  the 
question,  although  we  have  a  suspicion  that  he  does  not  love  us  Americans 
vnth  quite  all  his  heart  The  general  tenor  of  his  political  sentiments, 
especially  so  far  as  they  regard  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  cause  of 
liberal  opinions,  and  free  governments,  is,  of  course,  highly  acceptable  and 
gratifying  to  us  republicans.  For  one,  however,  I  regret  the  secession  of 
iome  of  the  ministers  who  have  retired,  and  I  suppose  you  must  also. 
Among  them  is  Mr.  Peel,  who  seems  to  have  established  a  high  character, 
as  a  man  of  useful  and  solid  talents.  I  feel  pain  also  that  Lord  Eldon 
should  not  otherwise  have  terminated  his  long  career.  Perhaps  something 
of  the  professional  feeling  mingles  in  my  regrets,  on  his  case,  for  I  confess 
I  have  the  most  profound  admiration  for  his  judicial  character.  Nothing 
in  your  prints  has  disgusted  me  more  than  the  fierceness  of  some,  and  the 
wantonness  of  others,  of  the  innumerable  attacks  oh  the  character  of  the 
ex-chancellor.  Of  Lord  Bathurst  I  know  nothing,  and  of  Lord  Westmore- 
land I  suppose  there  is  not  much  to  be  kno^^ii)  except  that  he  is  a  peer,  a 
respectable  person,  and  with  powerful  influence  of  property  and  connection. 
These  noble  lords,  I  suppose,  could  be  spared,  if  such  were  their  pleasure ; 
but  I  should  think  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton should  have  remained.  Of  course,  I  am  a  very  incompetent  judge,  but 
I  must  say  I  have  seen  no  proofs  of  that  incapacity  which  some  of  your 
journals  charge  upon  the  duke,  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  official 
duties.  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to  bo  a  weak  man,  and  I  think  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  made  out  a  better  case  than  was  presented 
by  any  of  his  seceding  colleagues.  At  any  rate,  considering  his  un- 
equalled military  achievements,  in  hours  of  peril  and  darkness,  your  coun- 
trymen, many  of  them,  will  regret  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  place 
him  out  of  the  favor  of  the  crown. 

**  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  my  dear  sir,  on  your  own  accession 
to  office,  and  the  career  that  seems  so  auspiciously  opening  before  you. 
I  have  looked  after  you  in  the  debates,  but  have  seen  little  of  you  this 
session.  Our  dates  are  now  only  to  the  13th  June.  We  do  not  know  yet 
what  the  Lards  have  done  with  the  Com  Law,  and  perhaps  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  they  may  do. 

**  Since  you  last  heard  jfrom  me,  we  have  become  involved  in  a  very 
warm  canvass  for  the  next  presidency.  General  Jackson^s  friends  have 
made,  and  are  still  making,  very  great  efforts  to  place  him  in  the  chair. 
He  is  a  good  soldier,  and  I  believe  a  very  honest  man,  but  some  of  us  think 
him  wholly  unfit  for  the  place  to  which  he  aspires.  Military  achievement, 
howerer,  is  a  very  visible  and  palpable  merit,  and  on  this  account  the 
graeral  is  exceedmgly  popular  in  some  of  the  States.    The  election  will 
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be  close,  though  my  pment  belief  is  ilial  Mr.  Asteai  will  W  igihi 

elected.  i 

"  The  good  people  bete  bare  seen  fit  to  tramfer  me  ftoni  ite  Hooit  cf 
Representatiyes  to  the  Senate.  This  was  not  aooordlng  to  mj  "Mbm,  bat 
a  state  of  things  has  arisen  which,  in  the  Jndgmentof  £Eiend%nndeK6dtibi 
measore  expedient;  and  I  yielded  to  tbdr  wilL  I  do  not  exped  to  ttad 
my  situation  so  agreeable  as  that  which  I  loft  Mr.  CkHciuni^  a  bl^dy 
respectable  man,  who  was  also  my  predeoenor,  snooeeda  to  mj  plaoe  m 
Representatiye  from  this  dty.  Our  next  sesHion,  we  few,  wm  be  ilonBf; 
There  is  nothing  new  of  an  exciting  chancter,  either  in  our  faeigiiiifao 
tions,  or  our  domestic  condition ;  but  the  pendency  of  the  TnMtM^ 
election  is  likely  enough  to  jnoduce  heats,  aa  it  has  aheady  deatod  ptaOm 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  Tour  excellent  friend,  the  Judge,  is  yery  wdl :  I  bdiere  be  baa  leoeal^ 
written  you.    He  always  speaks  of  you  with  great  regard  aa4  IcfaidiMia. 

^^Wehayeheard,my  dear  sir,  that,  you  are  soon  to  oeaee  witting  yon^ 
self  bach  elor.    If  this  be  true,  it  is  another  topic  <m  wbldi  we  aQ  md  yba 
our  congratulations.     Mn.  Webster  aooepta  the  tender  of  your  leniiBS 
brance  with  pleasure,  and  bids  me  reciprocate  raqpeet  and  good  wktel 
from  her.  ^  ♦ 

"  Let  us  not  be  forgotten  by  your  feUow-trayellers  in  America,  but  giye 

them  our  regards,  as  you  may  see  them.    I  shall  send  you  a  little  package 

of  such  things  as  may  be  most  likely  to  interest  you ;  and,  in  the  hope  of 

hearing  from  you  ere  long, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"Daniel  Wbbstkb. 

"  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq., 

"  2  Portman  Square,  London. 

'^  Your  new  chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  was  bom  in  this  town,  and 
christened  in  Trinity  Church  July  or  August,  1772.  His  mother  was  a 
direct  descendant  from  one  of  the  first  corners^  yiz.,  one  of  the  company  of 
the  May  Flower,  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  December  22, 1020.  8o  you 
see  there  is  a  little  of  the  blood  of  the  Puritans  in  him.  Being  at  Ply- 
mouth the  other  day,  their  yillage  antiquarian  gaye  me  this  last  part  of 
the  information.'^ 

But  the  honor  which  had  come  to  Mr,  Webster  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  people  of  Massachosetts,  and  with  the  approbati<m  <tf 
the  whole  country,  was  not  to  be  shared  by  her  who  had  been  the 
proud  and  happy  partner  of  all  his  advances  in  public  considera- 
tion, and  who  had  adorned  every  circle,  private  or  official,  into 
which  he  had  conducted  her,  since  the  day  when  their  lives  were 
united  in  a  little  New-Hampshire  village.  In  the  smmner  of 
1827,  Mrs.  Webster's  health  had  not  been  good,  but  die  had 
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apparently  been  restored  by  the  air  of  Sandwich,  where  they 
had  passed  several  weeks.  When  they  left  Boston  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  to  proceed  to  Washington,  she  was  again 
far  from  well.  Still,  it  was  not  then  imagined  that  die  was 
suffering  from  a  fatal  malady.  The  journey  to  New  York 
increased  her  debility,  and  on  their  arrival  in  this  city,  a  eon- 
'  sultation  by  Dr.  Post  and  Dr.  Perkins  resulted  in  a  very  un« 
favorable  opinion  of  the  case.  Its  progress  to  the  sad  termina- 
tion, the  alternations  of  hope  and  discouragement,  the  patient 
resignation  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  bearing  of  him  who  was  to 
be  thus  bereaved,  are  brought  vividly  before  us  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  those  two  trying  months  of  December  and  January : 

[to  MB.  FAIOE.] 

**  New  ToBK,  Jkoanber  6,  7  p.  m.,  1837. 
"  Dear  William  :  I  must  now  write  you  more  fully  upon  the  afflicting 
state  of  Mrs.  Webster's  health.    Dr.  Post,  a  very  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon,  has  to-day  been  called  into  consultation  with  Dr.  Perkina.    Their 
opinion,  I  am  distressed  to  say,  is  far  firom  favorable.    I  believe  they  will 
recommend  her  return  to  Boston  as  soon  as  convenient.    They  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  very  uncertain  how  fast  or  how  slow  may  be  the  progress 
of  the  complaint ;  but  they  hold  out  faint  hopes  of  any  cure.    I  hope  L 
may  be  able  to  meet  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  afflictions  with  firmness,, 
but  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  at  present  quite  overcome.    I  have  not  com- 
municated to  Mrs.  Webster  what  the  physicians  think.     That  dreadful 
task  remains.    She  will  receive  the  information,  I  am  sure,  as  a  Chris- 
tian ought.    Under  present  circumstances,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you- 
could  come  here,  although  I  would  not  wish  you  to  put  yourself  to  too 
much  inconvenience.    I  should  bo  very  glad  myself  to  go  to  Washington, 
though  it  were  but  for  a  single  day,  but  I  should  not  do  that  unless,  in  the  ■ 
mean  time,  Mrs.  Webster  should  be  on  her  return.    I  shall  now  make  no  • 
move  until  I  hear  fix)m  you  in  answer  to  this  letter.    If  you  come  on,  I 
think  the  best  way  will  be  to  take  the  mail  stage-coach,  with  the  chance 
of  finding  an  evening  boat  at  New  Haven.    You  must  let  Fletcher  *'know, 
without  alarming  him  too  much,  that  his  mother's  health  is  precarious, . 
and  that  she  will  probably  return  home.    I  am  not  yet  able  to  write,  as 
you  see,  though  I  think  I  am  getting  better. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dai^iel  Webstek. 

"P.  8.    Eight  o'clock. — I  would  fain  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  of  toa 
tlarming  a  character.    I  have  since  seen  Mrs.  Webster,  and'  told  her  the 

'  Daniel  fleteher  Webster  had  now    continued  to  be  so  called  occasionally  by. 
dropped  the  name  of  Daniel,  although  he    Bome  of  his  father's  friends. 
21 
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doctors^  opiniona.  She  layB  the  still  has  eoonge.  If  yoa  en  eome  oa  m 
as  to  accompany  Mra.  Webster  home,  it  will  not  be  neoesMiy  thai  yon 
should  set  out  the  very  day  you  receiye  this.  But  I  shall  not  myseHf  go 
to  Washington  until  I  hear  from  yon  that  you  can  come  to  take  Mrs.  Web 

ster  home,  if  need  be." 

[to  MB.  TZCXHOB.] 

**  Kcw  Tone,  Ptotmber  S,  18tT.-4Biiad^7  EfWlBg; 

"  Mt  deab  Sm :  We  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  Ttfa 
(intended  to  be  brought  by  Mr.  Paige)  through  the  maiL  Mr.  Paige,  we 
suppose,  took  the  boat,  and  may  probably  be  kept  back  by  tfaia  thick 
weather.    We  look  for  him  to-morrow. 

**  I  am  most  happy  to  say  that  the  physicians  to-day  tldnk  Mrs.  Web- 
ster's case  is  apparently  Utter  than  when  they  made  a  Joint  eramfnaftiflB 
three  days  ago.  She  is  certainly  &r  more  firee  from  pdn,  and,  in  all  le- 
spects,  more  comfortable.  Yesterday,  I  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Dr. 
Warren  to  come  here,  and  see  her,  if  possible.  To-day,  she  coosenta  thai 
that  request  may  be  withdrawn  for  the  present,  and  I  haye  written  the 
doctor  accordingly.  Will  you  haye  the  goodness  to  see  him,  or  send  him 
a  note,  on  receipt  of  this,  by  way  of  caution,  lest  hU  letter  should  haTe 
happened  to  miscarry. 

*^  Our  hope  now  is,  that  Mrs.  Webster,  by  staying  here  until  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Story  come  along,  may  then  be  able  to  go  with  them  to  Washington. 
At  any  rate,  we  think  she  must  stay  until  some  further  change,  as  rest, 
quiet,  and  repose,  seem  now  essential  to  her.  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  signify  this  state  of  things  to  Judge  Story  ?  I  hope  to  write  him  myself 
in  a  day  or  two ;  but  writing  is,  at  present,  not  easy  to  me.  I  am,  how- 
ever, getting  along,  and  so  far  well  that  my  own  case  deserves  no  regard. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  desires  her  fervent  love  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  her  very 
best  regards  to  yourself  She  thanks  you  both  abundantly  for  your  kind- 
ness and  friendly  concern.  Pray,  make  my  best  remembrances  to  Mrs. 
Ticknor,  and  believe  me,  as  I  am  always, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  D.  Websteb. 

**  Mr.  Ticknor.*' 

[from  MR.   TICKNOR.] 

'*  BoROK,  2Jif0^Niter  10,  latr. 
"  Mt  dkar  Sir  :  Your  packet,  covering  three  letters,  came  safialy  yeft> 
terday  (Sunday).  The  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Paige,  and  marked  pncaU^ 
was  carried  home  by  Daniel,  who  locked  it  up  unopened ;  the  one  to  Dr. 
Warren  was  sent  to  him  at  once ;  and  the  one  from.  Dr.  Perkins  to  Mr. 
Paige  was  opened  by  Daniel,  who  afterward  brought  it  to  us.  The  last 
two  have  given  us  very  unwelcome  news  about  Mrs.  Webster;  but  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Warren  looks  very  cheerfhlly  on  the  case,  thougb 
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that  is  not  the  professional  habit  of  his  mind ;  and,  when  she  Arrives  here 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  winter  comfortable  for  her.  It  would 
relieye  her  of  some  of  her  pain  at  this  moment  if  she  could  see  how  bright 
Daniel  looks  at  the  thought  of  her  coming  home,  and  of  his  being  able,  us 
he  expresses  it,  ^  to  go  and  see  her  every  day.'  He  is  gone  this  morning 
to  let  Hannah^  know  it,  and  I  advised  him  also  to  tell  Mrs.  Lekain,  that 
she  might  not  let  her  rooms,  which  are  now  empty,  until  your  intentions 
are  known.  Mr.  Paige's  visit  could  not  have  been  better  timed,  and. 
indeed,  kindness  like  his  is  as  sure  as  instinct. 

"  W«  are  very  glad  to  hear,  from  Dr.  Perkins's  letter,  that  you  would 
probably  be  well  in  three  or  four  days  from  its  date.  Pray  send  us  notice, 
somehow  or  other,  how  you  get  on,  when  Mrs.  Webster  is  likely  to  come, 
and  all  other  matters  about  which  you  know  we  are  anxious  to  learn. 
Daniel  is  quite  well,  and  has  interested  us  very  much  by  the  delightful 
feeling  he  has  shown  under  his  late  anxiety,  and  his  present  happiness  at 
the  thought  of  seeing  his  mother  again. 

"  Remember  us  particularly  to  Mr.  Paige,  who  promised  to  write  to  us, 

and  remember  us  most  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Webster.     Can  we  do  any 

thing  to  prepare  for  her  coming  ?    Let  us  know,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but 

vour  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

'*  G.  T." 

[to  MRS.   TICKKOR.] 

**New  York,  December  11, 1837. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor  :  Mr.  Paige  arrived  this  afternoon,  bringing 
your  very  kind  letter  to  Mrs.  Webster,  for  which  she  desires  to  return  you 
a  thousand  thanks.  It  would  fatigue  her  too  much  to  undertake  the 
answering  of  it  herself,  and,  therefore,  she  employs  me  in  the  grateful  ser- 
vice. It  is  very  good  in  you  and  your  husband  to  remember  us  in  our 
unfortunate  detention  here,  and  to  give  us  so  much  sympathy  for  the  causes 
which  have  produced  it.  I  wrote  Mr.  Ticknor  the  evening  before  last. 
Yesterday,  Mrs.  Webster  continued  better,  in  a  degree  answering  to  the 
increased  hopes  of  the  physicians.  She  thinks,  however,  that  she  must 
have  taken  some  little  cold,  as  her  limb  has  been  uneasy  and  felt  stiff  to- 
day, and  she  has  at  times  had  very  severe  pain.  She  hopes  that  she  shall 
sleep  to-night,  and  be  better  again  to-morrow.  She  is  indeed  very  sick, 
and  suffers  much.  Her  spirits  are,  however,  pretty  good,  and  she  bears  all 
with  great  fortitude  and  patience.   She  is  much  gratified  to  see  her  brother.* 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  yet  in-doors,  but  am  tolerably  well.  K  I  felt  like 
leaving  Mrs.  Webster,  I  could  be  moving  along  slowly  toward  Washington, 
but  I  shall  wait  a  little  longer,  in  the  hope  of  leaving  her  more  comfort- 
able. At  any  rate,  I  should  return  immediately,  unless  a  decidedly  favor- 
able change  should  take  place  in  her  condition. 

*  A  favorite  servant  '  Mr.  Paige. 
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"Mrs.  Webster  has  also  letters  from  Mtb.  Hale  and  Eliza,  Will  joo 
scnil  Ihem  word  Ihivt  I  will  writn  them  to-morrow  and  nejt  doj,  ioatcaO 
of  this  CTfning ;  so  that  you  may  bear  from  ua  dnUy.  This  is  a  pool 
apology  1  have  for  not  answering  the  letters  of  such  friendB  immediately, 
but  I  am  not  yet  bo  free  from  my  complaint  sa  to  make  writing  entirely 
easy.  The  children  are  well,  anil  pray  papa  to  send  their  lore  to  Sir.  and 
Htb.  Ticknor  and  little  Anna. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  lady,  with  most  trvie  regard,  yoora, 

"  D,  Websteb. 

"  Mrs.  Ticknor." 

On  the  13tli  of  December,  the  eymptonis  were  so  far  favor- 
able, tbat  Mr,  Wpbster  felt  justified  in  proceeding  to  Wftfihing- 
ton,  lea\'ing  Mrs.  Webster  in  the  care  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins, 
in  their  own  bouse,  and  surrounded  by  other  affectionate  and 
devoted  friends. 

[to   MH.    HZEKIEl.    WEB8TEB.] 

-Wjishihcto!!,  Dtcra^rr  VS.  lt»I. 

"  Dear  Ezekiei,  :  1  arriv  d  Iiore  but  l;i'?t  niglil,  iind  have  to  say  that  1 
left  my  wife  sick  at  New  York.  Her  complaint,  which  is  putly  local,  hat 
been  of  some  time  standing,  but  we  did  not  think  much  of  it  till  lately. 
1  fear  now  it  ia  dangerous.  She  was  much  more  comfortable  when  I  left 
New  York  than  she  had  been  for  a  fortnight;  bnt  whether  pomanently 
better,  I  know  not.  Mr.  Paige  Ib  now  there  with  her,  at  Dr.  Perktns's, 
If  she  should  get  so  well  as  to  he  able  to  travel,  I  shall  go  back  for  hec. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  grow  woibo,  I  must  go  and  stay  with  h^.  I 
know  not  how  ProTidence  will  dispose  of  this  threatening  case ;  but  at 
present  it  fills  me  with  the  keeneat  anxiety. 

"  1  find  here  two  letters  from  you,  and  have  received  anothor  to-day. 
As  soon  aa  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  what  ia  the  state  of 
things,  I  will  write  yon  on  political  matters. 

"  I  find  our  friends  here  not  despairing. 

"  Yoora  as  ever. 


[to  mSOE   BTOHT.] 

"WiBansieH,  Bfmtir  U,  IBtT. 

"  Ht  dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  13th,  addressed  to  New  York,  has  fol- 
lowed me  hither.  My  own  health  was  so  far  restored,  that,  on  Thursday, 
the  13th,  I  ventured  to  set  forth,  and  arrived  het«  Sunday  eveung,  the 
16th,  without  inconvenience,  and  with  far  better  health  than  I  had  when  I 
left  New  York.    I  do  not  now  write  myself  an  invalid. 

"  I  left  Mrs.  Webster  at  New  York,  Her  health  was  had,  thongfa  betlet 
than  it  had  been.    1  know  not  whether  you  are  acqnunted  with  the  natnt 
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of  her  complaint ;  though  Dr.  Warren  or  Mr.  Ticknor  \9ill  readily  explain 
it  to  you.*  My  last  letter,  December  16th,  says  she  is,  on  the  whole,  *  better 
than  at  any  time  before  since  she  came  to  New  York,'  I  am  still  in  great 
hopes  of  her  being  able  to  join  me  here.  Mr.  Paige  is  now  with  her,  and 
will  stay  till  Christmas.  If  she  should  be  able  to  travel,  I  expect  to  go 
for  her,  and  bring  her  along.    I  desired  Mr.  Paige  to  keep  you  informed. 

"  Our  rooms  I  found  all  ready,  and  in  order ;  and,  notwithstanding 
Mrs.  Webster's  illness,  they  will  be  kept  for  her,  and  for  you  and  Mrs. 
Story.  Our  good  landlady  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  prepare  for  us ; 
and,  if  my  poor  wife  had  health,  I  should  look  forward  to  a  happy  session. 
And,  as  it  is,  I  hope  for  the  best.  You  say  you  shall  set  out  by  the  29th. 
I  have  given  that  information  this  morning  to  Mr.  Silsbee's  and  Mr.  Crown- 
inshield's  families,  and  they  hope  only  that  it  may  be  earlier.  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Story  will  find  herself  pleasantly  situated  here.  As  to  political  affairs, 
I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  much.  I  find  our  friends  not 
discouraged.  Virginia  appears  to  be  showing  great  strength  for  the 
Administration,  and  many  hopes  are  entertained  of  her  final  vote  that  way. 
The  weather  has  been  so  bad,  I  have  as  yet  seen  very  few  persons  since  I 
came  here. 

'^  I  am  glad  Mason  succeeded  in  the  Argonaut.    It  is  a  good  cause, 

whatever  Judge  P may  think  of  it,  and  must  finally  prevail.    It  would 

not  give  rise  to  a  serious  doubt  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  At  least,  I 
think  so. 

*^  I  shall  write  you  again  shortly ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  am,  with  all 

my  heart, 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  Webstbb. 
"  P.  8. — ^Remember  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Story." 


[to   MR.   PAIGE.] 

'*  Wabhinoton,  December  26,  ChriBtmas,  Noon,  18S7. 

"  Deab  William  :  Your  letter  of  Sunday  has  this  moment  reached  me, 
in  which  you  say  Mrs.  Webster  would  be  glad  if  it  should  be  quite  con- 
venient for  me  that  I  would  come  to  New  York  to  meet  Judge  Story  ;  and 
I  certainly  shall  do  so.  I  cannot  go  for  a  day  or  two,  because  my  cold  is 
too  severe ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  setting  off  so  soon  as  I  am 
quite  well.  Judge  Story  wrote  me  that  he  should  probably  set  out  about 
the  29th,  which  is  next  Saturday. 

"  Possibly  I  may  not  leave  here  before  Monday,  the  Slst ;  but,  even 
then,  I  shall  be  in  New  York  as  soon  as  the  Judge.  On  receipt  of  this  I 
will  thank  you  to  write  me,  saying  whether  Mrs.  Webster  wishes  me  to 
bring  any  of  hers  or  the  children's  things  along  with  me.  Your  letter,  if 
written  on  Friday  morning,  will  be  here  on  Sunday,  so  that,  if  I  happen 
to  stay  till  Monday,  I  shall  get  it.    Probably  I  shall  go  off  before  Mon- 

'  Mrs.  Webster's  disease  was  a  tumor. 
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day ;  this  depends  a  little  as  well  on  the  weatiier  and  the  state  df  tinM 
public  conyeyances  as  on  my  getting  rid  of  my  cold. 

**  I  hope,  if  it  be  not  too  inconvenient^  yon  will  stay  till  I  oomei  and 
then  we  can  talk  about  Grace's  going  to  Boston  or  Washing^ton.  The  tont 
of  your  letters,  for  three  or  four  days,  has  been  so  mnch  more  Ikvorabk 
than  before,  that  I  feel  enconraged.  It  will  be  doll  for  her,  I  fear,  to 
be  left  by  me  again,  after  you  are  gone ;  bat,  then,  I  must  come  here, 
dispatch  some  few  things,  and  return  to  her  again.  I  shall  let  no  bmii- 
ness,  public  or  priyate,  prevent  my  attention  to  her,  as  the  first  dnty, 

'*  My  cold  is  better  to-day ;  but  still  I  am  not  qoite  well*  Indeed,  so 
much  of  rheumatism,  and  then  so  severe  a  cold,  have  rather  reduced  tUa 
corporeal  system  of  mine  to  some  littie  degree  of  weakness.  Two  or  three 
days  of  good  weather,  Which  I  know  not  when  we  shall  see  again,  woold 
do  me  a  great  deal  of  good^ 

*^  You  will,  of  course,  send  this  to  Grace,  as  I  shall  not  write  anotlMt 

to-day. 

"  Tours  always  troly, 

"  D.  WsBranu 

"  P.  8. — ^Again  to-morrow. 

^*  My  Christmas  dinner  is  a  handftil  of  magnesia  and  a  bowl  of  gmeL" 


[to  MR.  MASON.] 

"  Washinotox,  2>ecember  S6, 1807. 

*'  My  dear  Friend  :  I  cannot  write  you  now  a  political  letter,  but 
must  tell  you  something  about  me  and  mine.  I  came  here  the  17th,  pretty 
free  from  rheumatism,  but  have  since  had  a  violent  and  obstinate  cold, 
which  finally  has  brought  me  to  keep  house.  It  is  now,  I  think,  better; 
but,  it  will  be  two  or  three  days  before  I  shall  be  well  again,  at  best.  Mrs. 
Webster,  as  you  know,  I  left  in  New  York,  quite  sick.  She  has  been  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  from  the  time  of  my  departure  to  the  date  of  my  last 
letter,  a  good  deal  more  comfortable  and  free  from  pain  than  for  the  fort- 
night I  was  in  New  York.  I  cannot  say  that  her  substantial  cause  of 
illness  is  better,  but  Mr.  Paige  writes  on  the  23d  that  he  thinks  more  favor- 
ably of  the  future  progress  and  final  result  of  the  complaint  than  I  did, 
when  I  left  New  York.  It  is  a  tumor  of  rather  anomalous  character,  and 
the  best  surgeons  look  upon  it  with  much  fear  of  consequences.  It  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  to  break  out ;  this  they  dread,  and  try  to  disperse  it, 
although  its  real  character,  perhaps,  can  only  be  fully  known  when  that 
shall  take  place.  I  would  not  alarm  myself  or  my  friends  unnecessarily ; 
but,  to  say  the  truth,  my  dear  sir,  I  fear  the  worst.  I  shall  leave  here,  if  I 
am  well  enough,  on  Saturday,  for  New  York.  There  I  expect  to  meet  the 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Story.  Whether  I  shall  return  hither  with  her,  or  stay  at 
New  York,  or  endeavor  to  get  Mrs.  Webster  home,  must  be  decided  by  the 
state  of  things  which  I  shall  find  existing  when  I  get  there.  If  it  should 
be  probable,  which  the  surgeons  somewhat  incline  to  suppose,  that  my 
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wife  may  remain  for  considerable  time  without  essential  change,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  superior  duty  of  being  with  her  must  not  lead  to  the  vacation 
of  the  situation  which  I  fill  here.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
directed  to  New  York,  care  of  Dr.  Perkins,  Fulton  Street. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  Daiyiel  Websteb." 

[to  MB.   BILSBEE,  HIS  COLLEAOUE  IN  THE  SENATE.] 

"  New  York,  January  4, 1828. 

"My  deab  Sib:  I  arrived  here  yesterday  at  eleven  o'clock,  after  a 
very  tolerable  journey,  and  without  having  added  any  thing  to  my  cold. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  better  than  when  I  left:  Washington. 

"  I  find  Mrs.  Webster  more  comfortable,  on  the  whole,  than  I  expected. 
She  has  now  enjoyed  more  rest  and  repose,  and  more  freedom  from  pain, 
for  three  days  together,  than  in  any  equal  time  since  we  came  here  six 
weeks  ago.    She  has  lost  flesh  since  I  left  her,  however,  and  is  now  feeble. 

"  As  to  the  original  cause  of  her  illness,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  to 
think  of  it.  Some  symptoms  are  certainly  a  little  more  favorable.  I  can- 
not help  getting  a  little  new  hope,  on  the  whole,  though  I  fear  I  build  on 
a  slight  foundation. 

"  I  find  here  Judge  Story  and  his  wife.  They  are  in  very  good  health. 
He  has  not  looked  so  well  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  him 
out  of  his  study.  They  set  ofT  this  afternoon,  being  anxious  to  get  over 
the  Chesapeake  before  the  boat  stops.  They  will  take  possession  of  the 
rooms  at  Mrs.  Mclntyre's,  where  I  hope  to  join  them  soon.  Mr.  Paige 
went  to  Boston  yesterday.  As  soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  return,  which  I 
think  will  be  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  return  to  Washington,  if  Mrs.  Webster 
remains  as  comfortable  as  at  present. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  most  true  regard  yours, 

"  Daniel  Websteb. 

"  P.  S. — ^Mr.  Clay's  address  seems  to  meet  with  universal  approbation." 

[TO  MB.  EZEKIEL  WEBSTEB.] 

"  New  York,  January  8, 1828. 

"  Deab  Ezekiel  :  I  came  here  from  Washington  on  Friday,  the  4th. 
There  are  so  many  friends  to  write  to  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Webster's 
health,  that  I  fear  I  may  neglect  some ;  and  hardly  know  how  long  it  is 
since  I  wrote  you.  William,  however,  has  written  occasionally  to  his 
friends  in  your  vicinity. 

"  I  cannot  say  any  thing  new  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Webster.  Her  case  is 
most  serious.  It  is  one  of  rare  occurrence,  no  physician  here,  but  Dr.  Per- 
kins, thinking  he  ever  saw  one  like  it.  The  tumor  has  not  yet  broken  out, 
bat  threatens  it,  and  will,  doubtless,  soon.    Its  character  will  be  then  better 
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known  and  I  fear  the  woret.  Dr.  Nathna  Smitli,  Dr.  Plijsick,  etc.,  have  beeii 
writtL-n  to  for  opinions  and  advice ;  and  I  have  written  an  urgent  letter  to 
Dr.  Warrun  to  eoiue  here.  After  all,  the  case  ia  very  much  out  of  the  reach 
of  medical  application  or  surgical  aid.  .  .  .  Internal  remedies  do  not  reach 
it,  and  [■xtemol  applicationa  hare  little  effect.  The  result  must  be  left  witli 
Providence ;  bnt  you  must  bo  preijarcd  to  k'ani  the  worst.  For  three  or  fonr 
dayfl  she  has  been  mora  free  from  p:itn  tliaa  for  aome  time  before;  but  yes- 
terday she  was  a  good  deal  distreHsed  again.  William  Paige  went  hooic 
the  day  I  came.  He  thinks  he  can  return  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  stay 
till  I  tiittke  a  visit  to  the  court  at  Washington,  if  Mre.  Webatcr  aliould  l>e 
ao  aa  to  allow  of  my  leaving  her.  You  will,  of  course,  not  alarm  your  wife 
and  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  Nancy,  too  much  in  regard  to  Grace,  Tliero  ia  yet  a 
hope;  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  my  real  opiuion. 

"  My  own  health  has  snSercd  from  continual  colds  and  catarrhs. 
Though  not  quite  well  fvm  yet,  I  have  no  dangerous  or  bad  syuiptoms. 
I  feci  no  inflainmation  of  f  lie  lungs,  or  soreness  of  the  chest,  nor  any  lebrila 
lymptouiB,  An  epidemic  cold  is  all  about  here,  and  I  partako  in  it;  but 
it  appears  to  be  getting  better,  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  two  or  three 
cluar  iiays  would  finish  it.  Julia  and  Edward  arc  pretty  well ;  they  go  to 
school,  Grace  and  the  children  desire  their  best  love  to  Mrs.  Webster  and 
the  little  girls,  as  well  as  to  you, 

''  Tours  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster." 


"Kbit  A-obi,  Jaauary  1 J,  l.S  i. 

■•  Mt  dear  Sin :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  letter,  and 
wish  I  could  feel  justified  in  confirming  those  favorable  hopes  which  your 
friendship  leads  you  to  form  in  regard  to  my  sick  wife.  Would  to  God  I 
were  able  to  encourage  my  own  hopes,  and  yours  also  I  But  I  fear, 
greatly  fear,  that  Providence  has  not  bo  ordered  it.  Although  she  ia 
better  one  day  thnn  another,  that  is,  more  comfortable,  more  free  from 
severe  pain,  yet  I  do  not  see  any  material  change  in  that  which  has  occa- 
sioned her  illness.  .  .  . 

"  After  all,  uiy  dear  sir,  we  have  a  ray  of  hope.  I  try  to  keep  up  my 
courage,  and  to  strengthen  hers  ;  but  it  is  due  to  c)ur  friendship  that  I  tell 
you  the  whole  truth,  I  have  endeavored  to  prepare  myself  for  that  event, 
of  nil  others  the  most  calamitous  to  me  and  to  my  children. 

"  I  thank  you  for  yovir  advice  as  to  myself,  and  shall  certainly  follow 
il.  In  all  probability  I  ahali  stay  here  for  some  time  yet,  I  fear  circum- 
stances will  not  be  such  as  that  I  can  leave,  even  after  Mr.  Paige  comes, 
nor  am  I  very  anxious  to  do  so.  There  seems  nothing  iniportant  in  Con- 
gross,  and  I  must  try  to  make  some  arrangement  of  my  business  in  court. 

"  My  health,  thovigh  not  entirely  confirmed,  is  daily  improving.  I  have 
the  remnant  of  an  epidemical  cold,  a  little  loose  cough  and  catarrh ;  no 
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soreness  of  breast,  nor  inflammation  of  lungs,  nor  any  feverish  tendency. 
Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  take  all  possible  care  of  my  own  health. 

"  Ten  o^cloch^  p.  m. — Mrs.  Webster  is  now  asleep,  and  is  free  from  severe 
pain,  but  breathes  not  easily.  She  is  a  good  deal  inclined  to  sleep.  I 
leave  space  to  tell  you  how  she  may  be  in  the  morning. 

"  Wednesday  morning,  eight  o*eloch, — ^Mrs.  Webster  passed  rather  a  com- 
fortable night.  She  had  less  cough  than  I  apprehended,  and  seems  calm 
and  quiet  this  morning.  She  thinks  she  breathes  a  little  easier  than  yes- 
terday.   Her  voice  is  faint,  but  natural  in  its  tones. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  DAmEL  Webster," 

[to  MR.  EZEKIEL   WEBSTER.] 

**  N»w  YoBK,  Janvary  17, 1888. 

^^  Mt  dear  Brother  :  I  cannot  give  you  any  favorable  news  respecting 
my  wife.  She  is  no  better,  and  I  fear  is  daily  growing  weaker.  She  is 
now  exceedingly  feeble.  Dr.  Perkins  thinks  she  has  altered  very  much  the 
last  three  or  four  days. 

"  The  prospect  nearly  confounds  me ;  but  I  hope  to  meet  the  event 
with  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

"  I  expect  Mr.  Paige  to-morrow  morning.    He  or  I  will  write  you  again 

soon. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

[to  MR.  E.  WEBSTER.] 

**  Monday  Morning,  January  31. 

"Dear  Brother:  Mrs.  Webster  still  lives,  but  is  evidently  near  her 
end.    We  did  not  expect  her  continuance  yesterday,  from  hour  to  hour. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"D.  W." 

[to  MR.  MASON.] 

**  Monday  Morning,  nine  o'clock. 
*-My  dear  Sir:  Mrs.  Webster  still  lives,  but  cannot  possibly  remain 
ong  with  us.    We  expected  her  decease  yesterday  from  hour  to  hour. 
**  I  received  Mrs.  Mason^s  letter,  but  could  not  communicate  it. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  Webster." 

[to  MR.  EZEKIEL   WEBSTER.] 

**  Monday,  quarter-past  Jwo  o'clock. 

"  Dear  Brother  :  Poor  Grace  has  gone  to  heaven.  She  has  now  just 
oreathed  her  last  breath. 
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''  I  shall  go  with  her  forthwith  to  Boston,  and,  on  receipt  of  this,  1  hopt 
you  will  come  there  if  you  can. 

"  I  shall  stay  there  some  days.    May  God  bleaa  you  and  yonra  I 

"  D.  Webbikb." 

[to  mU  TICIOIOB.] 
M  QnarUr-pait  two  o^cloek,  r.  il,  Monday,  Jmmmjf  II,  UHL 

'*  My  deab  Sik  :  All  is  oyer.    My  blessed  wife  has  just  ez][dred.    Witk 
the  leave  of  Proyidence,  I  shall  soon  see  you,  and  receiye  your  condolence 
"  May  God  bless  you. 

^^D.Wbbstbb. 

"  Mr.  Ticknor."  ^ 

Mr.  Ticknor  observes  in  bis  Keminiscences : 

^^  Mr.  Webster  came  to  Mr.  George  Blake^s  in  Summer  Street,  where  we 
saw  him  both  before  and  after  the  ftmeral.  He  seemed  completely  broken- 
hearted. At  the  funeral,  when,  with  Mr.  Paige,  I  was  making  eome  aF> 
rangements  for  the  ceremonies,  we  noticed  that  Mr.  Webster  was  wearing 
shoes  that  were  not  fit  for  the  wet  walking  of  the  day,  and  I  went  to  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  go  in  one  of  the  carriages.  '  No,'  he  said, 
*  my  children  and  I  must  follow  their  mother  to  the  grave  on  foot.  I  could 
swim  to  Charlestown.'  A  few  minutes  afterward,  he  took  Julia  and  Daniel 
in  either  hand,  and  walked  close  to  the  hearse  through  the  streets  to  the 
church  in  whose  crypt  the  interment  took  place.  It  was  a  touching  and 
solemn  sight.    He  was  excessively  pale." 

Mrs.  Webster's  remains  were  placed  in  a  tomb  belonging  to 
ber  husband,  beneath  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Boston,  with  those 
of  her  children,  Grace  and  Charles.  I  continue  the  coiTespond- 
cnce  which  followed  this  event : 


[from  judge  story.] 

"  Waauixoton,  January  27, 1698. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  received  in  the  course  of  the  mail  your  letter  an- 
nouncing the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Webster.  It  has  sunk 
Mrs.  Story  and  myself  in  deep  affliction.  And,  prepared  as  we  were  for 
the  heavy  intelligence,  it  came  at  last  with  a  most  distressing  power  over 
our  minds.  We  do,  indeed,  most  sincerely  and  entirely,  from  our  whole 
hearts,  sympathize  with  you,  and  partake  largely  of  your  sorrows.  We 
have  long  considered  Mrs.  Webster  one  of  oiu*  best  and  truest  friends,  and, 
indeed,  as  standing  to  us  almost  in  the  relation  of  a  sister.  We  have 
known  her  excellent  qualities,  her  kindness  of  heart,  her  generous  feelings, 
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her  mild  and  conciliatory  temper,  her  warm  and  elevated  affections,  her 
constancy,  parity,  and  piety,  and  her  nohle  disinterestedness,  and  her  ex- 
cellent sense.  Such  a  woman,  and  such  a  friend,  must  be  at  all  times  a 
most  severe  loss,  and  to  us,  at  our  age,  is  irreparable ;  we  can  scarcely  hope 
to  form  many  new  friendships,  and  our  hope,  our  dearest  hope,  was  to 
retain  what  we  had.  We  have  so  hoped  in  vain.  I  can  say  with  Young, 
in  deep  humiliation  of  soul : 

"  *  Onr  dying  IHends  come  o*er  ns  like  a  cloud, 
To  damp  oar  bralnlesB  ardor,  and  abate 
That  glare  of  life,  which  Bometimes  blinds  the  wise/ 

"  Of  the  loss  to  you,  I  can  and  ought  to  say  nothing.  I  know  that, 
if  we  suffer,  your  sorrows  must  be  unspeakable.  Apd  I  can  only  pray  God 
to  aid  you  by  His  consolations,  and  to  suggest  to  you  that,  after  your  first 
agony  is  over,  her  virtues  and  your  own  admirable  devotion  to  her  cannot 
but  be  sources  of  the  most  soothing  recollection  to  you.  I  know  well  that 
we  may  do  mischief  by  intermeddling  with  a  heart  wounded  by  grief;  and 
it  must  be  left  to  itself  to  recover  its  powers,  and  to  soften  its  anguish. 
What  some  of  us  think  of  the  dead,  you  may  read  in  the  National  Intelli- 
geneer  of  Saturday.* 

^^  In  going  to  Boston,  and  attending  the  funeral  obsequies,  I  entirely 
agree  with  your  own  judgment.  I  should  have  done  the  same,  under 
like  circumstances,  as  most  appropriate  to  my  own  feelings  and  to  pub- 
lic propriety.  We  have  in  spirit  followed  your  wife  to  the  grave  with 
you. 

"  I  do  not  urge  your  immediate  return  here.  But  yet,  having  been  a 
like  sufferer,  I  can  say  that  the  great  secret  of  comfort  must  be  sought,  so 
far  as  human  aid  can  go,  in  employment.  It  requires  effort  and  sacrifices, 
but  it  is  the  only  specific  remedy  against  unavailing  and  wasting  sorrow  ; 
that  canker  which  eats  into  the  heart,  and  destroys  its  vitality.    If  you 

'  Obituary  (written  by  Mr.  Justice  and  a  large  intercourse  with  society; 
Story). — "  On  Monday  last,  at  New  York,  and  her  conversation  diffused  a  charm 
where  her  journey  to  Washington  was  which  belongs  only  to  the  purity  and  re- 
arrested by  the  disease  that  terminated  finement  of  the  best  female  minds.  Her 
her  life,  Mrs.  Grace  Webster,  wife  of  the  life  was  filled  up  in  the  conscientious 
Hon.  Ihmiel  Webster,  of  the  Senate  of  discharge  of  duty :  in  devoted  attach- 
the  United  States.  The  death  of  this  ment  to  her  family  and  friends ;  in  deep, 
excellent  woman  has  spread  a  general  sincere,  and  unobtrusive  piety ;  in  holi- 
gloom  among  her  numerous  friends,  ness  of  purpose  and  conduct ;  and,  in 
Few  persons  have  been  more  deserved-  affections  which,  beginning  in  this  world, 
ly  or  more  universally  beloved  ;  few  belong  also  to  eternity.  Such  a  life,  too 
have  possessed  qualities  more  attrac-  brief  indeed  for  our  happiness,  ought  to 
tire,  more  valuable,  or  more  elevating.  leave  nothing  by  its  close  but  regrets 
Her  manners  carried  with  them  a  win-  for  our  own  loss,  while  it  should  afford 
ning  grace  and  ease,  expressive  at  once  the  highest  consolations  from  the  con- 
of  benevolence  and  respect.  Her  heart  nections  which  it  adorned,  and  the  vir- 
was  open  to  every  call  of  human  afflic-  tues  which  it  illustrated.  To  her  bus- 
tion,  and  her  charity  was  of  that  Chris-  band  and  children,  we  too  painfully 
tian  power  which  blesses  them  that  give  know  that  the  loss  must  be  irrepar- 
and  them  that  take.  Her  talents,  natu-  able." — (National  InUUigaicer  of  Junu- 
rally  fine,  had  been  cultivated  by  study  ary  26,  1828.) 
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will,  therrfore,  nlloiv  me  to  advise,  it  would  be  tliat  you  should  return  heK 
iiB  Boon  as  j-on  ciin  gather  up  jour  gtreugth,  and  try  professional  and  pub- 
lic labors.  Endeavor  to  wear  off  that  spirit  of  despondenc;  which  you 
cannot  but  feel,  and  which  you  will  scarcely  feel  any  inclinaiion  to  resist. 
Saying  this,  I  have  said  all  that  I  ought,  aod  I  know  that  you  can  under- 
stand whut  is  best,  better  than  I  can  pre«crilio. 

"Mra,  Storj  desires  het  mest  affectionate  ri^rdfl  to  jou  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  I  join  in  them,  being  always  afiectionalely 

"  Your  fiiend, 

"Joseph  Story," 

■■  Boitoa,  Uodda;.  January  tS.  189& 

"  My  DEAJt  Sir  :  Tou  have  learned,  by  Mr.  Paige's  letter,  that  w* 
reached  Boston  on  Friday  evening;  and,  on  Saturday,  cominitted  Mre. 
Webster's  remains  to  the  tomb.  We  used  the  occaaion  to  bring  into  oni 
own  tomb  the  coflin  containing  the  remains  of  our  daughter  Orace,  who 
died  January  23,  1817.  My  dear  wife  now  lies  wilh  her  oldest  and  her 
youngest ;  and  I  hope  it  may  please  God,  when  my  appointed  hour  comes, 
that  I  iiiiiy  rcsl  by  her  sidcf. 

"  Airs,  iiryant  came  immediately  to  see  me  and  the  chUdren,  amd  mint 
fests  her  hindest  sympathy  in  the  calamity  Which  baa  befallen  ns.  She  {t 
an  excellent  woman,  and  one  whom  Mrs.  Webster  very  much  r^arded  and 
loved.  All  our  friends  have  received  us  with  a  sincerity  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  which  wo  can  never  forget  The  children  are  weU.  Darnel 
will  resume  his  usual  residence  and  occupation  in  a  day  or  two,  Utb.  Lee 
(Eliza  Buckminster),  Mrs.  Ticknor,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mre.  Appleton,  and  others, 
have  offered,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  to  take  care  of  Julia  and  Ed- 
ward for  the  winter.  We  have  not  yet  decided  how  we  shall  dispose  of 
them. 

"  I  pray  you  to  give  my  most  affectionate  regards  to  Hrs.  Perkin&  I 
never  can  express  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  her  kindness  and  frioid- 
ship.    If  Mrs.  Webster  had  been  her  sister,  she  could  have  done  no  more. 

"  In  a  few  days,  I  intend  to  set  out  for  Washington,    If  there  shonld 
come  a  flight  of  snow,  so  as  to  make  sleighing,  I  shall  immediately  im- 
prove the  occusiim  to  get  over  the  hills  to  New  Haven. 
"  1  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly, 

"  Yours  always, 

"  Dasiel  WaBSTCB." 

[to  MB.  MABOH.] 

■•  BomH,  AMwy  ■•  UHL 
"  Ms  DEAR  Bib  :  I  thank  jou  for  your  kind  letter  of  joSta^tKj.    It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  sec  you ;  but  I  do  not  eipect  job  fa> 
make  a  journey  hither  at  this  season.    I  know  also  that  your  a 
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must  be  pressing.  I  am,  at  present,  at  Mr.  Blake^s,  with  the  children.  My 
brother  came  down  yesterday.  It  is  my  purpose  to  stay  till  toward  the 
end  of  this  week,  or  to  the  first  of  next,  according  to  the  weather,  and 
then  proceed  South.  My  own  health  is  pretty  good,  although  I  feel,  in 
some  measure,  fatigued  and  exhausted.  I  shall  travel  slowly,  and  must 
necessarily  stay  two  or  three  days  in  New  York. 

"  As  to  my  children,  I  think  I  shall  dispose  of  them  in  this  town  for 
the  present,  without  inconvenience.  Daniel  is  perfectly  well  disposed  of 
where  he  is.  Mrs.  Lee  (Eliza  Buckminster)  lays  claim  to  Julia,  of  right, 
and  would  be  glad  of  Edward ;  also,  Mrs.  Ticknor,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Apple- 
ton,  and  others,  have  kindly  offered  to  take  them.  I  feel*  a  reluctance  to 
separate  these  two  little  ones,  but  still  incline  to  think  the  best  thing  will 
be  to  let  Julia  go  to  Mrs.  Lee^s,  and  turn  Edward,  for  the  winter,  into  Mrs. 
Hale's  little  flock. 

'*  As  far  as  I  have  thought  at  all  of  my  future  arrangements,  my  inclina- 
tion is  to  make  no  more  change  in  my  course  and  mode  of  life  than  tho 
event  necessarily  produces. 

^*  I  think  I  shall  leave  orders  to  have  the  furniture  put  up  in  the  house, 
with  the  view  of  taking  home  the  children  when  I  return,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Paige,  keeping  the  family  together.  Except,  perhaps,  that  it 
may  be  best  that  Julia  should  stay  principally  with  Eliza,  or  in  some  other 
family  where  there  is  a  lady.  Very  probably  both  the  little  children  may 
pass  the  sunmier  at  their  uncle's. 

"  I  pray  you  give  my  most  affectionate  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Mason. 
Mrs.  Webster  spoke  of  her  often,  and  always  with  the  strongest  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  affection.  Her  last  letter  was  received,  I  think,  before  Mrs. 
Webster's  death  ;  but  when  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  read  it  or 
hear  it. 

"  In  regard  to  this  calamity,  my  dear  sir,  I  feel  that  every  thing  has 

conspired  to  alleviate,  as  fsir  as  possible,  the  effects  of  the  calamity  itself. 

AH  was  done  that  could  be  done ;  the  kindness  of  friends  had  no  bounds ; 

and  it  is  now  continued,  also,  toward  me  and  the  children.    The  manner 

of  the  death,  too,  was,  in  all  respects,  such  as  her  dearest  friends  would 

have  wished. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webstkb." 

[to  MB.   FLETCHEB  WEB8TEB.] 

"  Sxnatk-Gham BKs,  Tuesday,  February  17, 1888. 

"  Mt  deab  Sok  ;  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  to-day,  before  I  have 
fomid  time  to  answer  your  last.  That  gave  me  singular  pleasure,  as  it 
contained  a  very  gratifying  report  from  Mr.  Leverett.*  I  have  nothing 
more  at  heart,  my  dear  son,  than  your  success  and  welfare,  and  the  culti- 

>  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  Boston. 
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vation  of  jour  talenta  and  virtuea.  You  will  be,  in  the  commoii  course  of 
(hings,  coining  into  active  life,  when,  if  I  lire  ao  long,  I  shall  be  already 
an  old  man,  and  shall  hare  but  tittle  left  in  life  but  my  cbiltben  nod  Iheir 
hopes  and  happiDcss.  In  contomplution  of  these  things,  I  look  with  the 
moat  aifectionate  anxiety  upon  your  progress,  considering  the  present  n»  a 
moat  critical  and  important  period  in  your  life. 

"Such  reporta,  as  that  last  received,  give  me  good  spirits;  and,  1 
doubt  not,  my  dear  son,  that  the  cuneciousucss  that  your  good  conduct 
and  reapectable  progress  in  your  class,  and  among  your  fellovre,  gives  me 
pleasnre,  will  stimulate  your  affectionate  heart,  with  other  motJTes,  to 
earnest  and  assiduous  endeavors  to  excel.  I  pray  Heaven  to  bleas  you  anil 
prosper  you, 

'■  At  present  my  time  is  eiccedingty  occupied  between  the  Senate  and 
the  court,  and  I  suppose  it  will  continue  so  to  be  till  the  3d  of  Horcb.  Ot 
is  very  cold  here ;  much  the  severest  winter  I  ever  e.vpericnced  at  Waiil" 
ington. 

"  Vuurs  most  affectionately, 

"  D.  Webbteh." 

[to  UB.  PAIOE.] 

'■  WisniSOTOB,  Souilny  Ev.-nln^. ,  I*?*. 

"  Dear  William  :  I  round  liivi^rs  lellers  of  yours  here  yesterday,  and 
have  another  to-day ;  for  all  which  I  thank  you.  A  line  from  yon,  as  ofUn 
as  yon  can  write  one,  will  always  give  me  pleasnre  and  ratia&ction.  1 
sometimes  feel  as  if  I  were  troubling  you  too  much  with  so  mucli  cktb  (J 
the  children,  and  so  much  attention  to  my  concerns.  But  I  tmat  you  w31 
not  suffer  me  to  wear  out  your  patience  and  kinduesa.  Notwithstanding 
the  blessed  spirit,  that  has  so  long  been  the  common  bond  of  union  be- 
tween us,  b  now  on  earth  no  more,  yon  will  ever  be  to  me  one  of  the  near- 
est and  dearest  objects  in  life ;  nearer  and  dearer,  indeed,  from  this  veiy 
calamity.     Enough ! 

"  I  find  Judge  Story  and  his  wife  very  well.  Mrs.  Story  has  had  the 
company  of  Mrs.  I>awTence,  and  has  not  been  therefore  lonely,  Bnt,  alul 
it  is  not  such  a  winter  as  she  promised  herselC  I  have  not  been  out  of 
the  house  to-day.  A  great  many  people  have  been  to  see  me.  To-dkii<- 
row  I  shall  probably  go  into  court 

"  Tours,  dear  William, 

"  Most  ftithfiiUy, 

"  D.  Wbbbtkb." 

[to  KB.  PAIOE.] 

'  VAiHmoTox,  W*da«dij  Smilsci ,  13K. 

"  Drab  WuiiAit :  I  have  received  to-day  yonr  letter  of  Bfttordtf, 
which  makes  me  feel  a  good  deal  better.  J  have  Kidom  been  fivn  dajs 
before  without  hearing  from  home  ;  and,  although  I  have  lost  what 
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mainly  made  home  dear  to  me,  there  is  yet  that  in  it  which  I  love 
more  than  all  things  else  in  the  world.  I  could  not  get  along  with- 
out cherishing  the  feeling  that  I  have  a  home,  notwithstanding  the  shock 
I  have  received.  You  must  try  to  make  the  children  write  when  you 
cannot,  so  that  I  may  hear  from  some  of  you ;  once  every  two  or  three 
days  at  least. 

"  This  morning  was  devoted  to  General  Brown's  funeral ;  and  I  v,'ent 
into  court  at  one  o'clock.  For  some  days  to  come,  indeed,  as  long  as  the 
court  continues,  I  expect  no  leisure.  Time  has  been  when  I  should  not 
have  cared  much  about  it ;  and,  as  it  is,  I  shall  get  through  somehow  or 
other. 

"  The  arrangement  you  suggested  some  time  ago,  as  to  the  children's 
all  dining  with  you  on  Sunday,  and  occasionally  with  our  other  friends, 
pleases  me  well.  I  hope  they  are  happy.  Edward,  I  am  sure,  is  as  well 
off  as  he  can  be ;  and,  since  you  cannot  spare  him,  I  am  content  he  should 
remain  where  he  is. 

"  Riley's  trunk  is  here.  I  shall  send  it  the  very  first  opportunity.  He 
will  receive  it,  I  trust,  in  a  week  or  two.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mary  is  sick, 
and  hope  her  illness  will  not  be  of  long  duration. 

'*  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Blake.  I  would  write  him,  if  I  had 
time,  to-night,  but  most  put  it  off  for  a  day  or  two. 

^^  Give  my  love  to  all  the  children.    I  wish  I  had  one  of  them  here. 

"  Good-night. 

"  D.  Webster." 

[to  MB.  TICKNOR.j 

**  Wabhiwoton,  February  22, 1828,  In  Supreme  Court. 

**  My  deab  Sib  :  I  find  myself  again  in  the  court,  where  I  have  been 
so  many  winters,  and  surrounded  by  such  men  and  things  as  I  have  usually 
foimd  here.  But  I  feel  very  little  zeal  or  spirit  in  regard  to  the  passing 
affidrs.  My  most  strong  propensity  is  to  sit  down,  and  sit  still ;  and,  if  I 
could  have  my  wish,  I  think  the  writing  of  a  letter  would  be  the  greatest 
effort  I  should  put  forth  for  the  residue  of  the  winter.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  a  sort  of  necessity  will  compel  me  to  be  here  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  and  to  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the  business  of  the  court. 
My  own  health,  I  think,  is  a  good  deal  better  than  when  I  left  home.  In- 
deed, it  is  very  good,  and  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect. 

"  The  Judge  and  Mrs.  Story  are  getting  along  very  well.  She  has 
complained  a  little  of  dyspepsia^  but  now  seems  to  be  well,  and  enjoys 
Washington  society  with  reasonable  relish.  They  dine  to-day  (l)irthday) 
at  the  President's. 

"  I  hear  that  my  children  are  frequent  visitors  at  your  house,  much  to 
their  gratification.  I  know,  my  dear  sir,  with  how  much  kindness  you 
and  Mrs.  Ticknor  treat  us  all ;  and  feel  how  greatly  we  must  lean  on  our 
friends  imder  our  present  circumstances.   I  feel  a  much  greater  inclination, 
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or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  much  greater  neceadfy,  of  being  at  home 
than  eyer  before ;  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  children  at  present,  as  I 
know  they  are  well  disposed  of,  but  for  my  own  comfort  and  solace.  There 
is  little  here  to  administer  that,  which  I  find  I  most  need.  But  I  did  not 
intend,  my  dear  sir,  to  write  you  a  gloomy  letter.  My  object  was  mainly 
to  notify  my  safe  anival,  to  keep  myself  in  remembrance,  and  to  thank  yon 
for  all  your  kind  deeds.  Both  you  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  arc  persons  to  whom 
the  art  of  writing  is  known,  and  the  exercise  of  it  not  afflicting.  I  flatter 
myself,  therefore,  that  one  or  the  other  of  you  will  sometimes  &yor  me 
with  a  few  lines.  I  pray  you  make  her  my  most  grateful  and  kind  remem- 
brance.   Mention  me  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale. 

"  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

'^  DAiOi.  Webstbb. 
"  G.  Ticknor." 

[to  MRS.  LEE.] 

*'  WAiBorarov,  Martk  1^  18S8. 

"  Dear  Eliza  :  I  return  you  Mr.  Parker^s  ^  letter,  which  I  have  read, 
as  you  may  well  suppose,  with  great  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  soothing 
and  balmy  to  my  feelings  than  to  dwell  on  the  recollection  of  my  dear 
wife,  and  to  hear  others  speak  of  her  who  knew  her  and  loved  her.  My 
heart  holds  on  by  this  thread,  as  if  it  were  by  means  of  it  to  retain  her  yet 
here.  Mr.  and  ISIrs.  Parker  were  always  kind  to  us,  and  are  among  those 
Portsmouth  friends  whom  time  and  distance  never  separated  from  our 
acquaintance  and  aflfection.  Mrs.  Webster  had  very  high  esteem  for  them 
both. 

*'  I  hear  from  Mr.  Paige  and  from  Julia  and  from  Edward  that  you  are 
well.  Julia  has  told  me  all  about  your  party,  and  how  long  she  sat  up.  I 
hear  from  others,  as  well  as  herself,  that  she  is  happy  as  possible  under  the 
protection  of  your  care  and  kindness.  You  will  love  her,  I  know,  for  her 
mother's  sake,  and,  I  hope,  for  her  o>vn  also ;  and  I  trust  she  will  make 
herself  agreeable  to  your  husbancL  You  are  kind  enough  to  say  that  con- 
cern for  Julia  need  not  lead  me  to  forbear  any  purpose  which  I  might 
otherwise  have  of  crossing  the  water.  It  would  be  unpleasant,  certainly, 
to  leave  the  children,  and  especially  a  little  girl  of  Julia's  age ;  but  I 
should  not  feel  uneasy  about  her  at  all  while  under  your  guardianship. 
There  are  other  considerations,  however,  which  are  well  to  be  weighed 
before  I  am  water-borne.  Even  if  what  you  allude  to  were  supposed  to  be 
at  my  own  option,  and,  however  desirable  it  might  be  in  itself,  times  and 
circumstances  may,  nevertheless,  be  such  as  *  give  me  pause.'  This  is  alll 
can  say  about  it  at  present,  except  that  I  am  now  too  old  to  do  any  thing 
in  a  hurry.  I  believe  this  is  almost  the  only  time  I  have  alluded  to  the 
subject  to  any  one ;  and  would  not  wish  to  be  quoted  as  having  said  one 
word  respecting  it. 

'  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  a  clergyman   of     brilliant  wife,  who  is  again  mentioned, 
Portsmouth,  an  excellent  man,  with  a     post^  in  the  year  1848. 
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"  Mrs.  Story  left  us  the  'day  before  yesterday.  The  Judge  goes  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  him,  though  quite  willing  to  have  the 
court  break  up. 

"  I  have  a  very  kind  letter,  indeed,  from  Mrs.  Everett,  respecting  the 
name  of  her  youngest  daughter ;  I  wish  uncle  would  carry  Julia  out  to 
see  her. 

"  Is  your  husband  a  document-reader  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  send  him 
some  of  our  papers,  speeches,  etc.,  but  have  been  afraid  he  would  vote  it  a 
bore.    Pray  give  my  love  to  him ;  and  believe  me,  as 

"  Ever,  yours, 

"  Danl.  Wbbsteb." 


[to  MB.   HADDOCK.] 

"*  Wasdikoton,  March  21, 1828. 

^*  My  dbab  Nephew  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  affectionate 
letter,  and  assure  you  its  suggestions  are  all  in  accordance  with  my  own 
feelings.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  friend- 
ships of  this  life  are  perpetuated  in  heaven.  Flesh  and  blood,  indeed,  can- 
not inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  I  know  not  why  that  which  consti- 
tutes a  pure  source  of  happiness  on  earth,  individual  affection  and  love, 
may  not  survive  the  tomb.  Indeed,  is  not  the  principle  of  happiness  to 
the  sentient  being  essentially  the  same  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ?  The  love 
of  God,  and  the  good  beings  whom  He  has  created,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  material  universe  which  He  has  formed,  can  there  be  other  sources  of 
happiness  than  these  to  the  human  mind,  unless  it  is  to  alter  its  whole 
structure  and  character  ?  And,  again,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  this  world 
be  rightly  called  a  scene  of  probation  and  discipline,  if  these  affections, 
which  we  are  commanded  to  cherish  and  cultivate  here,  are  to  leave  us  on 
the  threshold  of  the  other  world  ?  These  views,  and  many  others,  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  earthly  affections,  purified  and  exalted,  are 
fit  to  carry  with  us  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  there  are  some  things  in  the  New  Testament  which  may  possibly  coun- 
tenance a  different  conclusion.  The  words  of  our  Saviour,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  woman  who  had  seven  husbands,  deserve  deep  reflection.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  some  descriptions  of  heavenly  happiness  are  so 
ethereal  and  sublimated  as  to  fill  me  with  a  strange  sort  of  terror.  Even 
that  which  you  quote,  that  our  departed  friends  *  are  as  the  angels  of 
God,*  penetrates  my  soul  with  a  dreadful  emotion.  Like  au  angel  of  God, 
indeed,  I  hope  she  is,  in  purity,  in  happiness,  and  in  immortality ;  but,  I 
would  fain  hope  that,  in  kind  remembrance  of  those  she  has  left,  in  a 
lingering  human  sympathy  and  human  love,  she  may  yet  be,  as  God 
originally  created  her,  *  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.' 

"  My  dear  nephew,  I  cannot  pursue  these  thoughts,  nor  turn  back  to 

fee  what  I  have  written.    Adieu. 

"  D.  W." 
22 
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"  I  receiTed  your  htuband's  letter,  mj  dear  Uxa,  Tickaor,  mow  itmt 
ago,  and  your  poaUcript,  wd  tlutnk  yon  both  fi>r  takJiig  the  paiH  to  aiak 
of  Die.  My  children  write  me  oft«n,  and  do  not  fiul  to  Ut  mA  know  how 
constant  is  your  kindness  toward  them.  Toa  feel  an  iatcnit  in  tbMi,  I 
know,  for  their  mother's  sake,  and  I  hope  Uiej  may  be  aUe  in  doa  tlma  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  regard  and  kindness  on  thcsx  own  aceotml  I  do  BOt 
feci  over-anxious  about  tbem,  knowing  that  they  are  in  taft  handiv  wmA 
well  disposed  of;  yet  they  necessarily  occapy  my  mind  a  great  deal,  nd 
bring  redections  and  tbonghta  which  I  cannot  shnt  ont,  and  wUdi  omm 
also  throngh  many  other  >^ii«inigi«  I  did  not  intend,  howere^  mj  dMT 
fiiend,  to  write  you  a  melancholy  letter,  or  in  deprased  qtiiito;  Imt  nit 
is,  tlwt  whenever  my  mind  fiJls  into  commonion  witb  thoM  whom  I  kBD« 
fa)  take  a  concern  in  its  reoent  sorrows,  it  hastens  back  to  the  pMt^  nd  aUai 
to  be  indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fiiend's  condolence  and  mnpsttj. 
But  of  this,  no  more. 

"  Hy  health  has  become  very  tolerably  good,  iDd,  now  tiut  tha  «0Brt 
has  closed  ite  session,  I  do  not  expect  to  And  myself  laTolTBd  bia  P<*t  ' 
pressore  of  afiairs,  and  certainly  slull  do  nothing  that  I  am  not  alwotot^y 
obliged  to  do. 

"  It  is  probable  Congress  will  rise  the  middle  of  May. 

"Hr.  Ticknor  gave  me  a  very  good  account  of  Boston  matters,  np  to 
the  dat«  of  his  letter.  There  have  been  some  more  recent  occnrrencee, 
about  which  I  know  nothing  more  than  the  newspapers  tell.  I  allude  e»> 
pecially  to  a  great  meeting  of  Federalists,  which  is  said  to  have  takes 
place  to  aid  General  JackBon'a  election,  against  Mr.  Adams.  I  did  not 
bear  that  your  husband  was  there.  If  he  was,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  a  speech. 

"  I  can  tell  yon  very  little  about  Washington,  as  I  do  not  go  out,  and 
see  nobody  except  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Vaughanhaa  been  two  or 
three  times  to  see  me.  He  looks  rather  thin  and  pale,  though  he  coonta 
himself  well.  Wallcnstein  is  here,  a  perfect  hermit.  He  does  not  go  ena 
to  Congresa  or  the  court.  His  health  seems  not  good,  and  they  say  he  is 
in  love,  which,  yon  know,  may  cither  mend  or  mar  it,  according  to  circmn- 
Btances. 

"  I  must  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Hale's  family,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  shall  be  one  of  my  first  efforts  to  write  to  th«n.  I  aee  that 
Mr.  Hale  is  the  president  or  vice-president  of  all  the  internal  improTO- 
ments  in  the  Commonwealth.' 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Hra,  Tioknor, 
most  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

"Dabisl  WsBarsk, 

"  Mre,  Ticknor." 
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In  the  next  month  Mr.  Webster  was  cheered  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr.  Prescott/  which  he  seems  to  have 
anticipated  with  great  pleasure. 

[to  MR.  TICKNOR.] 

**  WASHiKaTOir,  April  18, 18S8. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  received  yours  of  the  13th  this  morning,  and  never 
executed  commission  with  more  alacrity  and  pleasure  than  this  of  looking 
up  rooms  for  you  and  Mr.  Prescott.  It  delights  me  to  hear  that  you  are 
coming,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  you  a  fortnight. 

"  The  rooms  are  engaged.  They  are  not  strictly  in  the  house  I  live  in, 
but  in  the  same  block,  and  quite  proximate.  My  landlady  has  engaged 
them,  and  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  my  table.  When 
you  arrive  in  this  far-famed  metropolis,  please  direct  the  coachman  to  set 
down  at  Mrs.  Mclntyre's,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  Gadsby's 
National  Hotel,  a  little  this  side,  precisely  by  the  side  of  a  pump,  at  a 
large  wooden  platform  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  stepping-stone.  In- 
quire for  Mr.  Webster.    If  he  is  out,  ask  for  Charles ,  and  the  rest  will 

follow  in  regular  sequence.  I  shall  see  that  there  is  dinner  for  you  at 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  that  day  should  not  bring  you,  at  four 
oVlock  on  Monday. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 

This  visit  I  find  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Mr. 
Tieknor's  Keminiscences : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1828  I  made  a  short  visit  in  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  a  cough  which  had  teased  me  for  some  time. 
Prescott  went  with  me.  Mr.  Webster  provided  rooms  for  us  in  the  house 
adjacent  to  the  one  where  he  lived,  but  we  shared  his  parlor  and  his  table. 
He  was  much  out  of  spirits,  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  Webster  a  few  months 
before,  but  he  was  very  busy  and  very  interesting.  There  was  much  talk 
of  his  going  minister  to  England,  and  I  think  he  might  have  had  the  place 
about  that  time  if  he  had  chosen.  Talking  of  it  with  him  one  day,  he  said 
he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  and  besides  he  thought  he  was  more  use- 
ful in  his  place  in  the  Senate.  I  think  he  believed  he  could  render  the 
country  more  service  there  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  he  intimated  as 
much,  more  than  once,  particularly  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Storrs,  of 
New  York,  who,  till  Mr.  Webster  undeceived  him,  believed  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  place  that  very  morning.  Mr.  Webster  was  undoubtedly 
right.  If  he  had  gone  to  England  then,  he  could  not  have  made  the  speech 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  January,  1830." 

*  The  historian. 
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[to  mu.  tickhoil] 

**  WAnmnrrov,  Jforaft  Ilk  UML 

^^  I  receiyed  your  husband^s  letter,  my  dear  Mra.  Ticknor,  ionie  tiiM 
ago,  and  your  postscript,  and  thank  you  both  for  takhig  the  pains  to  think 
of  me.  My  children  write  me  often,  and  do  not  fiul  to  let  me  know  how 
constant  is  your  kindness  toward  them.  You  feel  an  interest  in  them,  I 
know,  for  their  mother's  sake,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  able  in  doe  time  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  regard  and  kindness  on  their  own  aoconnt.  I  do  not 
feel  over-anxious  about  them,  knowing  that  they  are  in  safe  hands,  sad 
well  disposed  of;  yet  they  necessarily  occupy  my  mind  a  great  deal,  and 
bring  reflections  and  thoughts  which  I  cannot  shut  out,  and  which  come 
also  through  many  other  channels.  I  did  not  intend,  howeYor,  mj  dear 
friend,  to  write  you  a  melancholy  letter,  or  in  depressed  spirits;  Imt  so  it 
is,  that  wheneyer  my  mind  falls  into  communion  with  those  whom  I  know 
to  take  a  concern  in  its  recent  sorrows,  it  hastens  back  to  the  past,  and  olaima 
to  be  indulged  in  the  enjojrment  of  a  friend^s  condolence  and  sympaHij. 
But  of  this,  no  more. 

^^  My  health  has  become  yery  tolerably  good,  and,  now  that  the  ooort 
has  closed  its  session,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  myself  inyolyecL  in  a  great 
pressure  of  affairs,  and  certainly  shall  do  nothing  that  I  am  not  absohitdy 
obliged  to  do. 

"  It  is  probable  Congress  will  rise  the  middle  of  May. 

"  Mr.  Ticknor  gave  mc  a  very  good  account  of  Boston  matters,  up  to 
the  date  of  bis  letter.  Tliere  have  been  some  more  recent  occurrences, 
about  which  I  know  nothing  more  than  the  newspapers  tell.  I  allude  es- 
pecially to  a  great  meeting  of  Federalists,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  to  aid  General  Jackson^s  election,  against  Mr.  Adams.  I  did  not 
hear  that  your  husband  was  there.  If  he  was,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  a  speech. 

"  I  can  tell  you  very  little  about  Washington,  as  I  do  not  go  out,  and 
see  nobody  except  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Vaughan  has  been  two  or 
three  times  to  see  me.  He  looks  rather  thin  and  pale,  though  he  counts 
himself  well.  Wallenstein  is  here,  a  perfect  hermit.  He  does  not  go  even 
to  Congress  or  the  court.  His  health  seems  not  good,  and  they  say  he  is 
in  love,  which,  you  know,  may  either  mend  or  mar  it,  according  to  drcmn- 
stanccs. 

"  I  must  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Hale^s  family,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  shall  be  one  of  my  first  efforts  to  write  to  them.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Hale  is  the  president  or  vice-president  of  all  the  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  Commonwealth.* 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor, 

most  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

"Danibl  Wjibbstbb. 

"  Mrs.  Ticknor." 

'  The  late  Mr.  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  Xew  England,  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
the  founders  of  the  railroad  system  of    Daily  Advertiagr, 
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In  the  next  month  Mr.  Webster  was  cheered  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr.  Prescott/  which  he  seems  to  have 
anticipated  with  great  pleasure. 

[to  MB.  TICKNOB.] 

**  Wasbikotoic,  ApiH  18, 18S6. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  I  received  yours  of  the  13th  this  morning,  and  never 
executed  commission  with  more  alacrity  and  pleasure  than  this  of  looking 
up  rooms  for  you  and  Mr.  Prescott.  It  delights  me  to  hear  that  you  are 
coming,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  you  a  fortnight 

"  The  rooms  are  engaged.  They  are  not  strictly  in  the  house  I  live  in, 
but  in  the  same  block,  and  quite  proximate.  My  landlady  has  engaged 
them,  and  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  my  table.  When 
you  arrive  in  this  far-famed  metropolis,  please  direct  the  coachman  to  set 
down  at  Mrs.  Mclntyre's,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  Gadsby's 
National  Hotel,  a  little  this  side,  precisely  by  the  side  of  a  pump,  at  a 
large  wooden  platform  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  stepping-stone.  In- 
quire for  Mr.  Webster.    If  he  is  out,  ask  for  Charles ,  and  the  rest  will 

follow  in  regular  sequence.  I  shall  see  that  there  is  dinner  for  you  at 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  that  day  should  not  bring  you,  at  four 
o^clock  on  Monday. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"D.  Webstbb." 

This  visit  I  find  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Mr. 
Ticknor's  Keminiscences : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1828  I  made  a  short  visit  in  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  a  cough  which  had  teased  me  for  some  time. 
Prescott  went  with  me,  Mr.  Webster  provided  rooms  for  us  in  the  house 
adjacent  to  the  one  where  he  lived,  but  we  shared  his  parlor  and  his  table. 
He  was  much  out  of  spirits,  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  Webster  a  few  months 
before,  but  he  was  very  busy  and  very  interesting.  There  was  much  talk 
of  hifl  going  minister  to  England,  and  I  think  he  might  have  had  the  place 
about  that  time  if  he  had  chosen.  Talking  of  it  with  him  one  day,  he  said 
he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  and  besides  he  thought  he  was  more  use- 
ful in  his  place  in  the  Senate.  I  think  he  believed  he  could  render  the 
country  more  service  there  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  he  intimated  as 
much,  more  than  once,  particularly  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Storrs,  of 
New  York,  who,  till  Mr.  Webster  undeceived  him,  believed  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  place  that  very  morning.  Mr.  Webster  was  imdoubtcdly 
right.  If  he  had  gone  to  England  then,  he  could  not  have  made  the  speech 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  January,  1830.^' 

*  The  historian. 


well  disposed  ot";  yet  they  lu-cr^-arily  0(ciii)y  my  niiii 
l>rinir  rctli'ftions  and  tliouirlits  wliicli  I  caiiiiot  slinl  (» 
also  thronuli  many  otlier  cliaiincls.  I  did  not  inteni 
friend,  to  write  you  a  melanclioly  letter,  or  in  deprcssi 
is,  that  whenever  my  mind  falls  into  communion  with 
to  take  a  concern  in  its  recent  sorrows,  it  hastens  back  to 
to  be  indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  friend^s  condole 
But  of  this,  no  more. 

"  My  health  has  become  very  tolerably  good,  and, 
has  closed  its  session,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  myself 
pressure  of  affairs,  and  certainly  shall  do  nothing  that 
obliged  to  do. 

^*  It  is  probable  Congress  will  rise  the  middle  of  Ma 

"  Mr.  Ticknor  gave  me  a  very  good  account  of  Bo 
the  date  of  his  letter.  There  have  been  some  more  : 
about  which  I  know  nothing  more  than  the  newspapei 
pecially  to  a  great  meeting  of  Federalists,  which  is  s 
place  to  aid  General  Jackson^s  election,  against  Mr. 
hear  that  your  husband  was  there.  If  he  was,  he  does 
made  a  speech. 

"  I  can  tell  you  very  little  about  Washington,  as  I  d 
see  nobody  except  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Vaugh 
three  times  to  see  me.  He  looks  rather  thin  and  pale 
himself  well.  Wallenstein  is  here,  a  perfect  hermit.  He 
to  Congress  or  the  court.  His  health  seems  not  good, 
in  love,  which,  you  know,  may  either  mend  or  mar  it,  ac 
stances. 

"  I  must  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Hale's  fam: 
ance  that  it  shall  be  one  of  my  first  efforts  to  write  to 
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In  the  next  month  Mr.  "Webster  was  cheered  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Tieknor  and  Mr.  Prescott/  which  he  seems  to  have 
anticipated  with  great  pleasure. 

[to  MB.  TICKNOR.] 

**  Wabhivoton,  ApiU  18, 18S8. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  received  yours  of  the  13th  this  morning,  and  never 
executed  commission  with  more  alacrity  and  pleasure  than  this  of  looking 
up  rooms  for  you  and  Mr.  Prescott.  It  delights  me  to  hear  that  you  are 
coming,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  you  a  fortnight 

"  The  rooms  are  engaged.  They  are  not  strictly  in  the  house  I  live  in, 
but  in  the  same  block,  and  quite  proximate.  My  landlady  has  engaged 
them,  and  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  my  table.  When 
you  arrive  in  this  far-famed  metropolis,  please  direct  the  coachman  to  set 
down  at  Mrs.  Mclntyre's,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  Gadsby's 
National  Hotel,  a  little  this  side,  precisely  by  the  side  of  a  pump,  at  a 
large  wooden  platform  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  stepping-stone.  In- 
quire for  Mr.  Webster.    If  he  is  out,  ask  for  Charles ,  and  the  rest  will 

follow  in  regular  sequence.  I  shall  see  that  there  is  dinner  for  you  at 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  that  day  should  not  bring  you,  at  four 
o'clock  on  Monday. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 

This  visit  I  find  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Mr. 
Ticknor's  Reminiscences : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1828  I  made  a  short  visit  in  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  a  cough  which  had  teased  me  for  some  time. 
Prescott  went  with  me.  Mr.  Webster  provided  rooms  for  us  in  the  house 
a4jacait  to  the  one  where  he  lived,  but  we  shared  his  parlor  and  his  table. 
He  was  much  out  of  spirits,  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  Webster  a  few  months 
before,  but  he  was  very  busy  and  very  interesting.  There  was  much  talk 
of  his  going  minister  to  England,  and  I  think  he  might  have  had  the  place 
about  that  time  if  he  had  chosen.  Talking  of  it  with  him  one  day,  he  said 
he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  and  besides  he  thought  he  was  more  use- 
ful in  his  place  in  the  Senate.  I  think  he  believed  he  could  render  the 
country  more  service  there  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  he  intimated  as 
much,  more  than  once,  particularly  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Storrs,  of 
New  York,  who,  till  Mr.  Webster  imdeceived  him,  believed  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  place  that  very  morning.  Mr.  Webster  was  undoubtedly 
right.  If  he  had  gone  to  England  then,  he  could  not  have  made  the  speech 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  January,  1830." 

*  The  historian. 
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[to  MRS.  TICK^COB.] 

**  WASBisttToar.  March  ^  1601 

"  I  received  your  husband  s  letter,  my  dear  MrSw  Ticknor,  some  time 
ago,  and  your  postscript,  and  tliank  you  both  for  taking  the  pains  to  think 
of  me.  My  children  write  me  often,  and  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  how 
constant  is  your  kindness  toward  them.  Yon  feci  an  interest  in  them.  I 
know,  for  their  mother's  sake,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  able  in  dae  time  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  regard  and  kindness  on  their  own  account.  I  do  not 
feel  over-anxious  about  them,  knowing  that  they  are  in  safe  hands,  and 
well  dispose<l  of;  yet  they  necessarily  occupy  my  mind  a  great  deal,  and 
bring  rejections  and  thoughts  which  I  cannot  shut  out,  and  which  come 
also  through  many  other  channels.  I  did  not  intend,  however,  my  dear 
friend,  to  write  you  a  melancholy  letter,  or  in  depressed  spirits ;  bat  so  it 
is,  that  whenever  mv  mind  falls  into  communion  with  those  whom  I  know 
to  take  a  concern  in  its  recent  sorrows,  it  hastens  back  to  the  past,  and  claims 
Xn  be  indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  friend's  condolence  and  sympathy. 
But  of  this,  no  more. 

'*  >[y  health  has  become  very  tolerably  good,  and,  now  that  the  oonit 
has  closed  its  session.  I  do  not  expect  to  find  myself  inTolved  in  a  great 
pre<>ure  of  affairs,  and  certainly  shall  do  nothing  that  I  am  not  absolutely 
oblisrcd  to  do. 

"  It  is  probable  Congress  will  rise  the  middle  of  May. 

•*Mr.  Tieknor  gave  me  a  very  good  account  of  Boston  matters,  up  to 
the  date  of  his  letter.  There  have  been  some  more  recent  occurrences, 
alwut  which  I  know  nothing  more  than  the  newspajXTS  tell.  I  allude  es- 
IH^cially  to  a  great  meuiiiig  of  Federalists,  whieh  i?  said  to  have  taken 
place  to  aid  General  Jackson's  election,  against  Mr.  Adams.  I  did  not 
hear  that  your  husband  was  there.  If  he  was.  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  a  speech. 

••  I  can  till  you  very  little  alxnit  Washington,  as  I  do  not  gro  out,  and 
s<»e  nobody  except  in  tlu*  halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Vaughan  has  been  two  or 
three  time?  to  see  nie.  lie  Ir^oks  rather  thin  and  pale,  though  he  counts 
himself  well.  Wallen-^tein  is  here,  a  perfect  hennit.  He  does  not  go  even 
to  Consrress  or  the  court.  His  health  seems  not  jrood.  and  thev  sav  he  is 
in  love,  which,  you  know,  may  eithiT  mend  or  mar  it.  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

••  I  must  prav  you  to  erive  mv  love  to  Mr.  Hale's  familv,  with  the  assar- 
ance  that  it  shall  be  one  of  mv  llrst  efforts  to  write  to  them.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Hale  is  the  president  or  ^ice-prosident  of  all  the  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  Conunonwi-alth.^ 

*•  Give  mv  love  to  vour  hu>l>;nul,  and  bvliwe  me.  mv  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor, 

most  truly  and  sineerdy  yours. 

**D.vxiEL  Webster. 
"  Mrs.  Tieknor." 

'  Tlii»  la  to  Mr.  Xatlun  Ilale,  0:10  of  N'fw  Enirlaml,  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
tlio  founders  of  the  r.iilrLU«i  sv»tim  mI      P-ilhj  Adirrtiter, 
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In  the  next  month  Mr.  Webster  was  cheered  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Tieknor  and  Mr.  Prescott,*  which  he  seems  to  have 
anticipated  with  great  pleasure. 

[to  MB.  TICKNOR.] 

**  Washhioton,  Apra  18, 18S8. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  received  yours  of  the  13th  this  morning,  and  never 
executed  commission  with  more  alacrity  and  pleasure  than  this  of  looking 
up  rooms  for  you  and  Mr.  Prescott  It  delights  me  to  hear  that  you  are 
coming,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  you  a  fortnight 

"  The  rooms  are  engaged.  They  are  not  strictly  in  the  house  I  live  in, 
but  in  the  same  block,  and  quite  proximate.  My  landlady  has  engaged 
them,  and  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  my  table.  When 
you  arrive  in  this  far-famed  metropolis,  please  direct  the  coachman  to  set 
down  at  Mrs.  Mclntyre's,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  Gadsby^s 
National  Hotel,  a  little  this  side,  precisely  by  the  side  of  a  pump,  at  a 
large  wooden  platform  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  stepping-stone.  In- 
quire for  Mr.  Webster.    If  he  is  out,  ask  for  Charles ,  and  the  rest  will 

follow  in  regular  sequence.  I  shall  see  that  there  is  dinner  for  you  at 
two  o^clock  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  that  day  should  not  bring  you,  at  four 
o'clock  on  Monday. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 

This  visit  I  find  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Mr. 
Ticknor's  Eeminiscences : 

*'  In  the  spring  of  1828  I  made  a  short  visit  in  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  a  cough  which  had  teased  me  for  some  time. 
Prescott  went  wHh  me.  Mr.  Webster  provided  rooms  for  us  in  the  house 
adjacent  to  the  one  where  he  lived,  but  we  shared  his  parlor  and  his  table. 
He  was  much  out  of  spirits,  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  Webster  a  few  months 
before,  but  he  was  very  busy  and  very  interesting.  There  was  much  talk 
of  his  going  minister  to  England,  and  I  think  he  might  have  had  the  place 
about  that  time  if  he  had  chosen.  Talking  of  it  with  him  one  day,  he  said 
he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  and  besides  he  thought  he  was  more  use- 
ful in  his  place  in  the  Senate.  I  think  he  believed  he  could  render  the 
country  more  service  there  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  he  intimated  as 
much,  more  than  once,  particularly  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Storrs,  of 
Xcw  York,  who,  till  Mr.  Webster  undeceived  him,  believed  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  place  that  very  morning.  Mr.  Webster  was  undoubtedly 
right  If  he  had  gone  to  England  then,  he  could  not  have  made  the  speech 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  January,  1830.*' 

'  The  historian. 
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[to  MBS.  TICKNOB,] 

*"  WAMDnnoir,  Jfiml  M^  IML 

*^  I  received  your  husband^s  letter,  my  dear  Mra.  licknor,  K»iie  tliiie 
ago,  and  your  postscript,  and  thank  you  both  for  taking  the  pains  to  tidiik 
of  me.  My  children  write  me  often,  and  do  not  &il  to  let  me  know  how 
constant  is  your  kindness  toward  them.  Ton  feel  an  intereit  in  tfaem,  I 
know,  for  their  mother's  sake,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  able  in  doe  time  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  regard  and  kindness  on  their  own  account.  I  do  not 
feel  over-anxious  about  them,  knowing  that  they  are  in  safb  hands,  snd 
well  disposed  of;  yet  they  necessarily  occupy  my  mind  a  great  deal,  and 
bring  reflections  and  thoughts  which  I  cannot  shut  out,  and  which  oome 
also  through  many  other  channels.  I  did  not  intend,  however,  mj  dear 
friend,  to  write  you  a  melancholy  letter,  or  in  depressed  spirits;  but  so  It 
is,  that  whenever  my  mind  falls  into  communion  with  those  whom  I  know 
to  take  a  concern  in  its  recent  sorrows,  it  hastens  back  to  the  pest,  and  olaioia 
to  be  indulged  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  friend^s  condolence  and  sympfttihy. 
But  of  this,  no  more. 

'^  My  health  has  become  very  tolerably  good,  and,  now  that  the  oomt 
has  closed  its  session,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  myself  inyolved  in  a  gnat 
pressure  of  affairs,  and  certainly  shall  do  nothing  that  I  am  not  absolnteij 
obliged  to  do. 

**  It  is  probable  Congress  will  rise  the  middle  of  May. 

"  Mr,  Ticknor  gave  me  a  very  good  account  of  Boston  matters,  up  to 
the  date  of  his  letter.  There  have  been  some  more  recent  occurrences, 
about  which  I  know  nothing  more  than  the  newspapers  tell.  I  allude  es- 
pecially to  a  great  meeting  of  Federalists,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  to  aid  General  Jackson's  election,  against  Mr.  Adams.  I  did  not 
hear  that  your  husband  was  there.  If  he  was,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  a  speech. 

*'  I  can  toll  you  very  little  about  Washington,  as  I  do  not  go  out,  and 
see  nobody  except  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Yaughan  has  been  two  or 
three  times  to  sec  me.  He  looks  rather  thin  and  pale,  though  he  counts 
himself  well.  "Wallenstein  is  here,  a  perfect  hermit.  He  does  not  go  even 
to  Congress  or  the  court.  His  health  seems  not  good,  and  they  say  he  is 
in  love,  which,  you  know,  may  cither  mend  or  mar  it,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

"  I  must  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Halc'S  family,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  shall  be  one  of  my  first  efforts  to  write  to  them.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Hale  is  tlie  president  or  vice-president  of  all  the  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  Commonwealth.* 

"  Give  my  love  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor, 

most  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

^^Dakiel  Webster. 

"  Mrs.  Ticknor." 

^  The  lute  Mr.  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  Xcw  England,  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
Uic  founders  of  the  railroad  system  of    Daily  AdvertUer, 
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In  the  next  month  Mr.  Webster  was  cheered  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Tieknor  and  Mr.  Prescott,*  which  he  seems  to  have 
anticipated  with  great  pleasure. 

[to  MB.  TICKNOR.] 

**  Wabhivgton,  April  18, 1828. 

"  3Iy  dear  Sir  :  I  received  yours  of  the  13th  this  morning,  and  never 
executed  commission  with  more  alacrity  and  pleasure  than  this  of  looking 
up  rooms  for  you  and  Mr.  Prescott.  It  delights  me  to  hear  that  you  are 
coming,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  you  a  fortnight. 

"  The  rooms  are  engaged.  They  are  not  strictly  in  the  house  I  live  in, 
but  in  the  same  block,  and  quite  proximate.  My  landlady  has  engaged 
them,  and  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  my  table.  When 
you  arrive  in  this  far-fSuned  metropolis,  please  direct  the  coachman  to  set 
down  at  Mrs.  Mclntyre's,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  Gadsby's 
National  Hotel,  a  little  this  side,  precisely  by  the  side  of  a  pump,  at  a 
large  wooden  platform  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  stepping-stone.  In- 
quire for  Mr.  Webster.    If  he  is  out,  ask  for  Charles ,  and  the  rest  will 

follow  in  regular  sequence.  I  shall  see  that  there  is  dinner  for  you  at 
two  o'clock  on  Sunday ;  and,  if  that  day  should  not  bring  you,  at  four 
o'clock  on  Monday. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 

This  visit  I  find  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Mr, 
Ticknor's  Eeminiscences : 

*^  In  the  spring  of  1828  I  made  a  short  visit  in  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  a  cough  which  had  teased  me  for  some  time. 
Prescott  went  with  me.  Mr.  Webster  provided  rooms  for  us  in  the  house 
adjacent  to  the  one  where  he  lived,  but  we  shared  his  parlor  and  his  table. 
He  was  much  out  of  spirits,  from  the  death  of  Mrs.  Webster  a  few  months 
before,  but  he  was  very  busy  and  very  interesting.  There  was  much  talk 
of  his  going  minister  to  England,  and  I  think  he  might  have  had  the  place 
about  that  time  if  he  had  chosen.  Talking  of  it  with  him  one  day,  he  said 
he  could  not  afford  the  expense,  and  besides  he  thought  he  was  more  use- 
ful in  his  place  in  the  Senate.  I  think  he  believed  he  could  render  the 
country  more  service  there  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  he  intimated  as 
much,  more  than  once,  particularly  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Storrs,  of 
New  York,  who,  till  Mr.  Webster  undeceived  him,  believed  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  place  that  very  morning.  Mr.  Webster  was  undoubtedly 
right.  If  he  had  gone  to  England  then,  he  could  not  have  made  the  speech 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  January,  1830." 

'  The  historian. 
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[to  stub,  tickkok.] 

»  WisoiHOTOs,  FHdir,  BVB  D-dlott  JTov  — ,  les 

"Mt  qbax  Hrb.  Tickkok:  1  thank  you  for  your  letter,  enclosinft  yoot 
huaband's.  He  is  dreseing  to  go  to  the  Proeident's,  and  I  shall  go  with 
him  rather  than  stay  to  my  lonely  dinner.  He  and  Mr,  Prescott  leave 
to-morrow.  I  shall  feel  their  loss  very  serioualy,  1  aasiirc  you,  but  I  cannot 
perauudu  them  to  stay  longer.  Nothing  resists  the  attiactioa  of  vrivefi  and 
children. 

"  Toil  are  very  kind  to  tell  me  about  my  three  litlle  ones.    I  luiTe  tbe 
greatest  happinese  in  knowing  that  they  are  well,  and  in  feeling  how  m 
my  friends  cans  for  them,  and  think  of  them. 

"  In  nest  month  1  hope  to  see  you  all, 

"  Adieu.    Ever  very  truly  yours, 

"D.  W." 

Washington  was  not  the  scene  from  whicli  he  could  derire. 
the  consoktionB  that  he  needed.  He  longed  for  tbe  society  of, 
his  children  and  the  friends  of  his  home.  Tlic  following  letter 
to  Mrs.  Lee  exjjressea  the  state  of  his  feelings,  as  the  session 
di-ew  to  its  close,  and  his  escape  became  nearer : 

[to  kbb.  lee.] 

"WAaHnroTOK,  Mat  ^  ISU.— Sindir  Krailnf. 

"  Mt  dear  Fribnh  :  Tour  very  kind  letter  of  the  12th  waa  received 
t«-day.  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  goodnees  and  kffectioii 
toward  Julia.  CertMnly  you  come  nearer  supplying  her  loas  than  mij  one 
else.  I  believe  she  loves  you  best  of  any  ;  and  it  ia  my  wish,  my  daw 
friend,  that  you  should  make  her  as  much  your  own  as  yonr  feeUnga 
prompt  you  to  do.  She  cannot  be  better  than  with  yon,  and  I  incline  to 
leave  it  very  much  to  your  choice  how  much  she  shall  be  with  yon,  and 
when  it  is  best  for  her  to  be  elsewhere.  You  have  a  right  to  her,  if  7011 
choose  to  have  her,  which  nobody  else  will  ever  divide.  Yon  hare  been 
among  our  dearest  fHends  &om  the  day  of  our  marriage,  and,  as  Jolia  is 
left  motherless,  I  know  not  what  to  do  for  her  so  well  aa  to  leave  ho-  witlt 
Tou,  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  have  her  with  yon.  If  yoa  think 
her  education  would  not  suffer,  I  should  be  quite  willing  ahe  ahoold  be 
with  TOU  most  of  the  summer ;  though  I  hope  to  have  her  with  me  Bome 
of  the  time. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  all  your  kind  remembrance  and  good 
ivishes.  Tour  regard  and  friendship  are  among  the  ohjerte  which  make 
me  wilhng  to  live  longer,  and  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  valne  while  I 
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do  live.  You  say  Mr.  Sullivan  thought  me  depressed.  It  is  true.  I  fear 
I  grow  more  and  more  so.  I  feel  a  vacuum,  an  indifference,  a  want  of 
motive,  which  I  cannot  describe. 

"  I  hope  my  children,  and  the  society  of  my  best  friends,  may  rouse  me ; 
but  I  can  never  see  such  days  as  I  have  seen.  Yet  I  should  not  repine ;  I 
have  enjoyed  much,  very  much ;  and,  if  I  were  to  die  to-night,  I  should 
bless  Gk)d  most  fervently  that  I  have  lived. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  I  hope  to  be  in  better  spirits  when  I  see  you. 

"  Dakiel  Websteb." 

This  correspondence  has  been  spread  before  the  reader, 
because  nothing  else  can  so  well  disclose  the  trial  to  which  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  was  subjected,  as  nothing  else  can 
so  well  exhibit  his  religious  nature,  his  tenderness,  and  his  self- 
control.  Nor  could  there  be  a  better  tribute  to  the  character 
of  a  wife  and  a  mother  than  the  evidence  which  is  here  afforded 
of  the  blank  in  his  existence  which  this  loss  created.  The  "  ap- 
plause of  listening  senates  "  became  as  nothing  to  him,  when 
he  remembered  that  it  could  not  be  shared  by  her  who  had  wit- 
nessed all  his  triumphs,  and  whose  quick  and  intelligent  sym- 
pathies had  crowned  them  all.  The  thought  of  remaining  in 
public  life,  with  his  children  cast  upon  the  care  of  others,  rich 
as  he  was  in  friends,  oppressed  him.  His  sons  might  be  placed 
where  the  work  of  education  could  be  well  performed ;  but 
there  was  a  daughter,  inheriting  some  of  the  father's  intellect 
and  all  of  the  mother's  gentleness,  whose  bereaved  condition 
filled  him  with  anxiety.  Yet  for  them,  as  for  himself,  he  could 
see  no  way  but  to  trust  in  the  vigilant  affection  of  those  who 
loved  him  for  his  own  sake,  until  he  could  determine  whether 
there  remained  aught  for  him  in  the  paths  of  fame  that  could 
compensate,  in  the  good  he  could  do  his  country,  for  the  loss 
that  was  to  fall  on  himself  and  his,  by  continuing  in  the  public 
service. 

As  the  nan-ative  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  goes  on,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  his  career  was  marked  by  great  success,  while 
his  reputation  as  a  statesman  rose  constantly  higher  and  higher 
"before  the  eyes  of  men,  while  the  exercise  of  his  public  talents 
afforded  him  pleasure,  and  the  applause  that  followed  him  was 
a  source  of  happiness,  and  while  new  exigencies  in  public  affairs 
constantly  multiplied  his  distinctions,  he  was  yet  a  man  who 
suffered  perhaps  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  human  sor- 
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rows.  If  we  would  know  what  it  wib  that  carried  him  on,  to 
the  last,  in  public  life,  and  prevented  him  from  aeeking  in  a 
private  station  for  that  repose  which  is  at  once  rest  and  oV 
scuritj,  we  must  look  for  something  deeper  than  mere  ambi* 
tion.  Undoubtedly  he  was  ambitions.  It  wonld  not  be  a  true 
view  of  his  character  or  nature  to  daim  for  him  an  exemption 
from  that  attribute,  whether  it  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  But  it 
will  be  found,  and  it  will  be  allowed,  by  all  who  shall  under- 
stand and  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  motives  which  aetnated 
him  at  the  several  most  critical  periods  of  his  life,  when  ratire- 
meiit  from  public  station  came  prominently  before  his  thoughts, 
that  we  must  admit  him  to  have  been  chiefly  controlled  by 
patriotic  reasons,  or  we  cannot  fully  estimate  his  character. 

There  is  a  low  type  of  supposed  wisdom,  which  always  a»> 
signs  the  actions  of  public  men  to  a  selfish  origin,  and  which 
complacently  assumes  that  it  has  sounded  all  the  depths  of 
human  nature,  when  it  has  made  this  common  suggestion.  But 
such  vulgar  shrewdness  does  not  penetrate  beneath  the  surface. 

Among  the  measures  of  this  session  was  one  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  took  a  deep  interest,  notwithstanding  his  present  afflic- 
tion. This  was  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  officers  of 
the  Eevolution.  In  the  Senate,  the  discussion  on  this  measure 
had  been  watched  by  him  with  great  solicitude,  until  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  likely  to  be  an  equal  division  upon  it. 
He  had  not  intended  to  speak  upon  the  subject  until  it  was 
probable  that  the  bill  would  be  lost.  He  then  came  forward 
and  delivered  the  speech  now  contained  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  works.*  The  bill  became  a  law.  Among  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Mr,  Webster  by  the  surviving  patriots  whose  cause 
he  had  espoused,  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  following 
from  General  North,  of  Connecticut,  render  it  too  striking  to 
be  omitted.  All  my  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  case 
of  these  officers  involved  an  unfulfilled  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  country,  which  had  remained  neglected  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  It  was  this  feature  of  their  claim  that  Mr.  Webster 
especially  enforced,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive 
speeches  that  he  ever  made. 

'  A  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,    liefof  the  Surrivinff  Officers  of  the  ReTO^ 
April  25,  1828,  on  the  Bill  for  the  Re-    lation.— <  TFMs,  UL,  21&) 
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[fbom  oenebal  north.] 

"•  NsAB  Nsw  LoKDON,  Mdjf  18, 1838. 

"Permit  me  to  offer  my  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
you,  sir,  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  who,  with  you,  under 
adyerse  circumstances  and  great  discouragements,  have  steadily  and  with 
force  advocated  the  claims  of  the  remaining  Revolutionary  officers ;  and 
for  the  delicacy  with  which  the  unfortunate  situation  of  many  of  them  has 
been  alluded  to.  During  the  short  period  allotted  to  us,  I  trust  we  shall 
forget  whatever  has  been  unpleasant,  whatever  we  may  have  thought  un- 
just, remembering  only  the  benefits  received  from  those  who,  had  it  been 
possible,  would  have  bestowed  a  gift  without  alloy. 

"  What  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bill,  time  will  show.  Our  hope 
has  been  long  deferred,  it  may  be  soon  extinguished ;  but  the  soldier  of 
the  Revolution  possesses  that  which  none  can  take  away — the  thought  of 
having  labored  in  erecting  a  temple,  under  the  ample  roof  of  which  our 
posterity  may  repose  in  safety,  and  the  oppressed  of  otlier  climes  find 
«*helter. 

**  With  great  respect, 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"W.  North." 

At  this  session,  a  debate  took  place  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  discus- 
sions that  not  long  afterward  introduced  into  the  Senate  the 
doctrines  of  "  Nullification."  The  pending  bill  of  1828  was  one 
making  extensive  alterations  in  the  existing  rates  of  duties,  and, 
of  course,  it  was  filled  with  multifarious  details.  The  general 
policy  and  principle  of  protection,  and  the  sectional  interests 
affected  by  it,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  the  several  changes 
proposed,  entered  as  usual  into  the  discussion.  It  was,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  that  the  assertion  was  first  made,  by 
General  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  interests  of  the 
Southern  States  had  been  sacrificed,  "  shamefully  sacrificed," 
to  the  selfish  policy  of  other  sections,  and  especially  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  9th  of  May,  took  part  in  this 
discussion,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
original  tariff  policy,  entered  upon  in  1816,  was  not  a  New- 
England  measure ;  that  the  present  bill  was  not  one  originating 
with  her ;  and  that  some  of  its  provisions  were  likely  to  benefit 
no  interests  anywhere  excepting  the  interests  of  the  Treasury. 
This  is  the  second  principal  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in 
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Ck>Dgre8s  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff/ and  it  k  oontainiBd  in  the 

third  volume  of  his  works/ 

Several  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  eztremelj  in- 
jurious to  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  constifcaents,  and  there  were 
great  differences  of  opinion  and  feeling  conceming  it  among 
his  immediate  fellow-citizens  in  Boston.  But  he  voted  for  it, 
because,  finding  himself  under  the  constraint  of  on  unpre- 
cedented mode  of  legislation,  obliged  to  deal  as  a  whole  with  a 
measure  containing  good  and  bad  provisions  relating  to  differ- 
ent subjects,  he  believed  that  the  good  preponderated  over  the 
evil,  having  in  view  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  His 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Silsbee,  voted  the  other  waj,  as 
did  the  Eepresentative  of  the  Boston  district,  Mr.  Goiham.* 

Mr.  Webster  returned  from  the  first  session  of  the  Twentieth 
Congress  in  May,  1828.  He  was  greatly  depressed.  If  it  is 
true,  as  perhaps  it  is,  that  in  seasons  of  snch  affliction  as  that 
from  which  he  now  suffered,  occupation  is  one  of  the  beat  medi- 
cines to  the  mind,  the  remedy  is  one  that  requires  accompani- 
ments which  he  could  not  have  in  Washington.  He  was  neces- 
sarily separated  there  from  his  children,  and  fi^m  the  friends 
who  could  best  minister  the  solace  that  he  needed.  On  reach- 
ing Boston,  he  gathered  his  children  once  more  under  his  own 
roof;  leaving  his  daughter,  however,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  with  Mrs.  Lee,  in  Brookline.  He  was  obliged  at  once  to 
enter  on  some  professional  engagements,  and  also  to  accept  from 
his  fellow-citizens  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner,  which 
took  place  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  5th  of  June. 

In  this  expression  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  all  the  principal  persons  in  the  city  participated, 
and  among  them  were  those  who  disapproved  of  his  vote  on  the 
tariff  bill  of  tlie  last  session.  They  respected  him  for  the  up- 
rightness of  his  character,  and  the  exercise  of  his  independent 
judgment;  and  it  was  long,  very  long,  before  Boston  ever  had 
many  prominent  citizens  who  were  not  ready  to  give  a  candid 
interpretation  to  any  act  of  his.  On  this  occasion,  notwith- 
standing his  general  depression,  he  spoke,  in  reply  to  the  com- 

*  The  first  was  the  speech  of  April  Webster  to  vote  for  the  bill  of  1828  was, 
1  and  2,  1824. — (Works^  iii.,  94.)  Ante,  that  it  gave  woollens  the  proteotioD  which 
chap.  9.  Congress  had  pledged  itsdf  io  give  bj 

*  The  principal  reason  that  led  Mr.  the  Taw  of  1824. 
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plimentary  toast,  with  his  usual  spirit,  dignity,  and  force,  ac- 
counting for  his  vote  on  the  tariff,  alluding  to  the  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  Revolutionary  oflScers,  and  to  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvements.* 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Clay  was  received  after  the 
dinner: 

[FBOM  ICB.   CLAY.] 

''  WABRnroTOir,  IZth  June^  1888. 

*'  My  deab  Sib  :  Notwithstanding  your  kind  permission  given  me  in 
your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  to  abstain  firom  addressing  you,  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  gratification  of  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  we  all 
felt  here  with  the  proceedings  and  speeches  of  the  Boston  dinner.  I  was 
particularly  delighted  with  two  or  three  circumstances :  1.  The  harmony 
which  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  tariff,  or,  rather,  the  acquiescence  in  the 
measure.  2.  Your  felicitous  defence  of  your  vote.  8.  The  notice,  truly 
national  and  patriotic,  which  you  took  of  the  great  interest  of  internal  im- 
provements. And  4.  The  New-Elngland  feeling  to  which  you  so  ur- 
gently appealed,  and  which  the  whole  proceedings  were  well  calculated  to 
excite.    Good  will  come  of  your  work. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  General  Porter,  who  will  be  here  in  two  or  three 
davs.  He  postpones  his  decision  until  he  comes  here ;  but  I  think  it  will 
be  to  accept. 

"  My  health  continues  as  it  was  when  you  left  here.  I  commence  my 
journey  next  week,  frt>m  which  I  anticipate  the  best  effects.  I  have  been 
rendered  very  happy  by  the  company  of  my  only  surviving  daughter,  who 
joined  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  girle.  She  brought 
with  her  her  two  children,  whom  I  had  never  seen. 

"  Our  news  from  Kentucky  continues  good. 

"  You  will  have  seen  a  report  on  the  secret  service  frmd.  It  was  a 
necessary  explanation  for  the  West.  I  must  be  held  exclusively  respon- 
sible for  its  publication,  which  the  President  approved  at  my  instance.  I 
hope  it  will  meet  your  approbation. 

"  My  best  regards  to  Everett,  Gorham,  and  Mr.  J.  Mason. 

"  Cordially  your  friend, 

"  II.  Clay. 
"  D.  Webster,  Esq." 

Into  the  excitements  of  the  presidential  election,  tlien  ap- 
proaching, Mr.  "Webster  did  not  enter.  That  contest,  of  a  bit- 
terness then  unexampled,  in  which  General  Jackson  obtained  a 
majority  of  ninety-five  electoral  votes  over  Mr.  Adams,  and 

'  See  the  speech  m  Works,  i.,  163,  et  ng. 
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sixty-seven  electoral  votes  above  the  number  neoesBazy  to  a 
choice,  was  not  one  in  which  Mr.  Webster  oonld  take  an  active 
part.  His  chief  regret  at  the  state  of  things  arose  from  the 
fact  that  persons  holding  opposite  opinions  on  the  oonstitatumal 
powers  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  leading  measnrea  of  Mr. 
Adams's  Administration,  had  nnited  to  overthrow  it.  An  op- 
position founded,  not  on  the  measures  of  Qovemment,  but  on 
other  and  chiefly  personal  causes,  he  regarded  as  dangerous  and 
alarming.  He  foresaw  in  it  that  rage  for  office,  and  that  dedi- 
cation of  the  offices  of  the  country  as  a  fund  for  the  reward  of 
personal  partisanship,  which  speedily  followed,  and  which  have 
entered  more  or  less  into  every  succeeding  renewal  of  the  con- 
test for  the  executive  power,  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  catastrophe  in  which  he  feared  that  this  experiment  of 
confederated  government  would  sooner  or  later  end.  "It  is 
my  opinion,  Mr.  President,"  he  said,  at  the  dinner  in  Faneoil 
Hall,  ^^  that  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not  be  maintained  but  by  administering  it  on  principles  as  wide 
and  broad  as  the  country  over  which  it  extends.  I  mean,  of 
course,  no  extension  of  the  powers  which  it  confers ;  but  I  speak 
of  the  spirit  with  which  those  powers  should  be  exercised.  If 
there  be  any  doubts  whether  so  many  republics,  covering  so 
vast  a  territory,  can  be  long  held  together  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  impossibility  of 
so  holding  them  together  by  any  narrow,  local,  or  selfish  system 
of  legislation.  To  render  the  Constitution  perpetual  (which 
God  grant  it  may  be),  it  is  necessary  that  its  benefits  should  be 
practically  felt  by  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  East  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South,  must  all  see  their  welfare  pro- 
tected and  advanced  by  it.  While  the  Eastern  frontier  is  de- 
fended by  fortifications,  its  harbors  improved,  and  commerce 
protected  by  a  naval  force,  it  is  right  and  just  that  the  r^OD 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  should  receive  fair  consideration  and 
equal  attention,  in  any  object  of  public  improvement,  interest- 
ing to  itself,  and  within  the  proper  power  of  the  Qt)vemment. 
These,  sir,  are  in  brief  the  general  views  by  which  I. have  been 
governed  on  questions  of  this  kind ;  and  I  trust  they  are  such 
as  this  meeting  does  not  disapprove." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Webster  was  an  object  of  virulent  attack 
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fh)m  many  members  of  the  old  Republican  party,  who  had  en- 
tered into  the  new  organization  for  the  support  of  General  Jack- 
son's claim  to  the  presidency.  In  this  warfare,  the  persons  who 
assailed  him  did  not  evince  their  "  Republican  "  consistency.  As 
a  mere  Federalist  of  a  former  day,  they  would  have  passed  him 
by  unmolested,  or  have  courted  his  favor.  Upon  all  groimds 
of  party  consistency,  aside  from  his  personal  eminence,  he  was 
entitled  to  their  respect  and  confidence.  His  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1822  had  not  been  opposed  by  the 
Republicans;  in  1824,  he  was  unanimously  selected  as  the 
Republican  candidate ;  and,  in  1826,  that  party  again  united  in 
supporting  him  as  their  Representative  in  Congress.  When 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  June,  1827,  he  was  chosen  by  a  Legisla- 
ture in  which  a  great  majority  of  the  members  were  of  the  same  ; 
Republican  party.  His  whole  course,  therefore,  in  the  suppqrL 
which  he  had  given  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Adams's  Adminis- 
tration, had  received  the  sanction  of  a  party  which  had  been  the 
ancient  opponents  of  the  Federalists ;  for  Mr.  Webster,  in  truth, 
was  regarded  as  a  statesman  whose  political  principles,  in  re- 
spect to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government  and  the 
proper  mode  of  administering  them,  were  such  as  in  that  day 
were  considered  to  be  "  Republican."  His  transcendent  abili- 
ties and  patriotism,  added  to  this  political  sympathy  with  his 
opinions  on  public  questions,  disarmed,  with  many  of  the  old 
"  Republicans,"  the  prejudice  that  might  otherwise  have  arisen 
from  his  former  connection  with  the  now  extinct  Federal  party. 

Still,  there  were  individuals  among  his  constituents  who 
could  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  had  supported  Mr.  Adams's 
Administration,  and  now  desired  his  reelection.  It  is  needless  to 
revive  or  recall  these  personal  attacks.  But,  as  there  was  one 
of  them  which  Mr.  Webster  thought  fit  to  bring  before  a  court 
of  law,  it  is  proper  that  an  exact  account  should  here  be  given 
of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  this  departure  from  a  rule  which 
he  followed  upon  all  other  similar  occasions  throughout  his  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  Mr.  Webster  prosecuted  a  gentleman 
of  high  social  standing  in  Boston  by  indictment  for  a  libel. 
The  facts  were  these :  During  the  canvass  for  the  presidential 
election  of  that  year,  there  appeared  in  the  party  newspapers 
of  the  day  what  purported  to  be  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jeffer 
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son  to  the  Hon.  William  B.  GileB,  in  18S6,  in  which  Mr.  Jeflor* 
Bon  referred  to  disdoanres  made  to  him  by  !Mr.  John  Qoinoj: 
Adams  in  1807  or  1808,  concerning  the  action  of  the  leaden  <^ 
the  Federal  party  in  New  England  at  the  time  of  the  Embaiga 
Mr.  Adams  was  stated  in  that  letter  to  have  aoooaed  tboee 
leaders  of  the  design,  in  their  opposition  to  the  EmbaigO|  of 
effecting  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  of  nniting  the 
New-England  States  to  the  British  provincea. 

Mr.  Adams  immediately  cansed  an  article  to  be  published 
in  the  National  InteUiffenoer  at  Washington,  denying  that^  he 
had  made  such  disclosures  in  any  interview  with  Mr.  JefferBon, 
but  admitting  that,  in  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gilee  in 
1807-'8,  he  had  said  that  he  thought  the  opposition  to  the  Em^ 
barge  would  become  so  open  and  violent  as  to  reqnire  forcible 
suppression;  in  which  case  he  had  ^^unequivocal  evidence** 
that  the  Federalist  leaders  would  attempt  to  form  a  separate 
confederacy  of  New  England,  and  call  in  Great  Britain  to  dieir 
aid ;  for  he  knew  it  had  long  been  their  design  to  bring  about 
such  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  and  Mr.  Adams's  admissions  elicited 
a  great  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion  and  comment  both  from 
the  political  opponents  of  Mr.  Adams  and  from  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  his  political  friends.  In  a  newspaper  published 
in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  The  Jackson  RepviiHican^  there 
appeared  an  article,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1828,  referring  to 
Mr.  Webster  by  name  as  one  of  the  Federalist  leaders  who  had 
been  charged  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1807-8  with  this  treasonable 
design.  Mr.  Webster  was  naturally  indignant  at  such  a  use  of 
his  name,  which  pointed  at  Mm  a  charge  that  Mr.  Adams  never 
could  have  thought  of  levelling  at  him  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the 
Embargo  and  of  the  New-England  resistance  to  it,  Mr.  Webster 
was  a  young  lawyer  in  New  Hampshire,  and  had  no  personal 
connection  with  the  gentlemen  who  were  named  by  the  article 
as  the  obnoxious  plotters  against  the  Union,  all  of  whom  were 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Webster's  own  course,  more- 
over, respecting  the  Embargo,  was  well  known,  or  could  be 
easily  ascertained ;  and,  if  there  was  any  thing  treasonable  in 
the  proceedings  or  design  of  the  subsequent  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, it  was  quite  notorious  in  Boston,  in  1828,  that  he  had 
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never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  had  disapproved  of  it. 
He  had  other  reasons  for  feeUng  deeply  hurt  by  the  publication. 
He  knew  well,  as  every  one  else  knew,  that  the  New-England 
resistance  to  the  Embargo  was  a  constitutional  resistance ;  that 
the  law  was  subjected  to  a  constitutional  test  of  its  validity,  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  was  upheld,  and  that  the 
people  who  suflfered  by  it  submitted.  The  eminent  men  who 
were  charged  with  fomenting  treasonable  projects  had  since  be- 
come his  personal  friends,  and  his  name  was  now  coupled  with 
theirs  in  an  infamous  charge,  founded  on  statements  said  to 
have  been  formerly  mad^•  by  a  man  filling  the  exalted  position 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  reelection  Mr.  Web- 
ster now  favored.  In  all  the  tactics  of  party  warfare,  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  greater  accumulation  of  personal  injustice ;  and 
this  injustice  was  surrounded  by  circumstances  which,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  opinion,  and  that  of  friends  who  were  no  way  in- 
volved in  the  charge,  made  it  his  duty  to  call  for  the  author  of 
the  article,  and  to  prosecute  him  for  libel. 

The  name  of  the  author  was  given  up  by  the  publishers  of 
the  paper,  and  the  grand  jury  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
him,  which  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Chief-Justice  Parker  presiding,  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  December,  1828.  Before  the  trial  came  on,  the  defence  in- 
timated that  the  course  which  they  should  take  would  lead  to 
important  developments  concerning  the  political  period  of  the 
Embargo ;  but  they  abandoned  this  design,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  an  effort  to  show  that  the  article  was  no  libel  upon 
Mr.  Webster,  as  no  malice  was  intended  toward  him,  the  whole 
being  a  fair  comment  on  the  statements  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Adams.  The  jury  did  not  agree.  Ten  were  for  convicting 
and  two  were  for  acquitting.  The  case  was  never  pursued 
further.* 

Probably  it  happens  to  all  conspicuous  public  men  to  be  much 
importuned  by  colleges  and  literary  societies  to  appear  as  their 

'  A  clearer  case  of  libel  could  not  well  charge  of  treason  against  Mr.  Webster, 

exist    The  name  of  Mr.  Webster  had  not  and  did  not  comment  on  one  made  by 

been  introduced,  nor  had  he  been  alluded  somebody  else.    But  the  whole  affair  was 

to,  in  Mr.  Adams's  correspondence  with  mixed  up  with  the  party  feelings  of  the 

Mr.  Giles,  or  in  the  letter  attributed  to  day,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 

Mr.  Jefferson.    The  writer  of  the  news-  should  have  been  two  recusant  jurymen 

paper    article,    therefore,    originated    a  on  the  panel 
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'^  orator  "  at  tiieir  anniveraaries.  Many  Bach  appficali0n%  adr 
dressed  to  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time,  are  now  before  me,  some 
of  them  couched  in  the  language  of  young  men,  who,  in- 
genuouslj  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  associationB  filling 
a  large  space  in  their  thoughts,  apparently  supposed  that  an 
^^  honorary  membership  "  should  be  a  sufficient-  induoemient  to 
draw  from  a  great  statesman  a  very  large  donation  of  his  time 
and  thoughts ;  and  sometimes  it  was  added  that  the  invitation 
was  sanctioned  by  the  college  "  fiwulty." 

The  truth  is,  the  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Webster,  in- 
tense among  all  classes  of  our  countrytnen  at  all  times  in  hia  lift 
after  bis  distinction  was  attained — a  curiosity  that  arose  not 
only  from  his  great  intellectual  reputation  and  his  power  as  a 
speaker,  but  from  his  singularly  impressive  aspect  and  the  mar 
jesty  of  his  person — ^was  not  likely  to  be  less  strong  among 
tliose  who  were  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  than  it  was 
among  the  general  multitude.  But,  of  course,  it  was  neoessary 
to  return  a  civil  refusal  to  nearly  all  such  requests.  There  did 
occur,  however,  occasions  when  the  public  importance  of  his 
influence,  in  promoting  the  objects  of  particular  associations 
designed  to  advance  popular  intellectual  culture,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  discharge  duties  that  were  somewhat  foreign 
from  his  habitual  studies  and  pursuits.  Such  was  the  occasion 
when  he  consented  to  deliver  the  introductory  lecture  before 
"  The  Boston  Mechanics'  Association,"  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  The  subject  of  this  discourse  was  the  relations  of 
science  with  the  practical  arts.* 

For  similar  reasons,  he  presided  in  the  month  of  November 
at  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  who  founded  the 
"  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  of 
which  in  the  following  year  he  became  president. 

[from  MR.  CLAY.] 

'*  WAsaxxoTov,  %Uh  October,  ISSS. 

*^  My  dear  Sir  :  Although  some  of  the  Congressional  results  in  Ohio 
arc  to  be  regretted,  my  belief  is  unshaken  that  we  shall  get  the  State  by  a 
large  majority.  Tlie  returns  in  Whittlesey's,  Bartlett's,  'Vinton's,  and 
McChire's  districts  are  not  yet  fully  received.    In  them,  our  mijoritieB  will 

>  Vide  Works,  i.,  1Y6,  et  eeq. 
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be  very  great.    Trimble  will  be  reelected  by  many  thousands,  and  he,  you 
know,  was  the  Administration  candidate  for  Oovemor. 

"  My  intelligence  from  Kentucky  continues  good,  very  good.  I  have 
heard  of  the  safe  reception  there  of  what  you  sent.  All  has  been  done,  and 
will  continue  to  be  done,  that  honorable  men  can  or  ought  to  do. 

*'  I  yet  think  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  reelected ;  but  it  is  mortifying  and 
sickening  to  the  hearts  of  the  real  lovers  of  fi^e  government  that  the  contest 
should  be  so  close ;  and  that  if  Heaven  grants  us  success  it  will  be  perhaps 
by  less  than  a  majority  of  six  votes. 

'*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint  about  Mr.  B.,  who  has  not  yet  called. 

"  Always  cordially  your  friend, 

"  H.  Clay. 
"  D.  Webster,  Esq." 

The  presidential  election  terminated,  as  Mr.  "Webster  had 
foreseen  it  would,  in  the  choice  of  General  Jackson.  He  had 
not  participated  in  the  sanguine  belief  entertained  by  Mr.  Clay, 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  to  be  reelected.  Still,  he  had  done  what 
he  could  by  diflfusing  correct  information  respecting  the  real 
merits  of  Mr.  Adams's  course ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  degree  a 
consequence  of  his  exertions  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ceived all  the  electoral  votes  of  New  England.  But  they  were 
given  from  what  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster  afterward  well  described 
as  "  a  cold  sense  of  duty,  and  Hot  from  any  liking  of  the  man." 
"  The  measures  of  his  Administration,"  he  added, "  were  just  and 
wise,  and  every  honest  man  should  have  supported  them,  but 
many  honest  men  did  not,  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned." 

[from  MR.   CLAY.] 

**  WAsnncoTON,  9)th  November^  1888. 

"My  dear  Sir:  As  I  understand  that  you  are  not  to  be  here  for  a 
month,  I  wish  to  say  some  things  which  I  had  intended  for  a  personal 
interview. 

"  We  are  beaten.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  causes.  It  is  useless  to 
repine  at  the  result.  What  is  our  actual  position  ?  We  are  of  the  majority 
in  regard  to  measures ;  we  are  of  the  minority  in  respect  to  tlie  person 
designated  as  Chief  Magistrate.  Our  effort  should  be  to  retain  the  ma- 
jority we  have.  We  may  lose  it  by  imprudence.  I  think,  in  regard  to 
the  new  Adnunistration,  we  should  alike  avoid  professions  of  support  or 
declarations  of  opposition,  in  advance.  We  can  only  yield  the  former,  if 
our  principles  are  adopted  and  pursued,  and,  if  they  should  be,  our  honor 
and  our  probity  afford  a  sufficient  pledge  that  we  shall  not  abandon  them. 
To  say  beforehand  that  we  will  support  the  President-elect,  if  he  adheres 


not  us.  assiiine  the  responsibility. 

"  We  shall  here  all  ealinly  proceed  in  our  ^ 
our  duties  until  the  4th  of  March.  The  mes^ 
allusion  to  the  late  event.  Its  strongest  featu] 
tariff,  and  disapprobation  of  sentiments  of  disu 

'*I  shall  retire  to  Ashland  after  the  4th  of 
and  decide  my  future  course.    I  do  not  mean  t 

*'  You  have  all  my  wishes  for  success  in  th< 
I  regretted  the  publication  here  which  led  to  tl 
I  never  supposed  you  to  be  alluded  to  in  that 
of  all  the  heats  of  former  times,  I  believed  you 
faithfld  to  the  Union,  to  the  Constitution,  and  1 
"  Under  every  vicissitude,  believe  mt 

"Sinci 

"  D.  Webster.'' 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

1828-1829. 

INAUGURATION    OF    PRESIDENT    JACKSON — DEATH    OF    MR.    EZEKIBL 

WEBSTER — SECOND   MARRIAGE. 


THE  second  session  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  found  Mr. 
Webster,  in  December,  1828,  again  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Great  uncertainty  prevailed  at  Washing- 
ton concerning  the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  President- 
elect. General  Jackson  remained  in  Tennessee,  answering  very 
few  of  the  multitude  of  letters  that  were  sent  to  him,  urging 
him  to  make  a  general  removal  of  the  incumbents  of  the  public 
offices.  It  was  not  known  who  were  to  form  his  Cabinet.  Of 
this  state  of  "  syncope,"  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  views  of 
the  new  President,  Mr.  Webster  writes,  in  January,  1828  : 

"  My  opinion  is,  that,  when  he  comes,  he  will  bring  a  breeze  with  him. 
Which  way  it  will  blow,  I  cannot  tell. 

"  He  will  either  go  with  the  party,  as  they  say  in  New  York,  or  go 
*  the  whole  hog,*  as  it  is  phrased  elsewhere,  making  all  the  places  he  can 
for  his  friends  and  supporters,  and  shaking  a  rod  of  terror  at  his  op- 
posers. 

^^  Or  else  he  will  continue  to  keep  his  own  counsels,  make  friends  and 
advisers  of  whom  he  pleases,  and  be  President  upon  his  own  strength. 

"  The  first  would  show  boldness  where  there  is  no  danger,  and  decision 
where  the  opposite  virtue  of  moderation  would  be  more  useful.  The  latter 
would  show  real  nerve,  and,  if  he  have  talents  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
course,  true  greatness. 

"  My  fear  is  stronger  than  my  hope. 
28 
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"  Mr.  Adaiiis  b  in  good  health,  and  complaina  not  at  all  of  the  meaanT* 
meted  out  to  him, 

"  yif.  CIu;'a  hcidth  ia  much  improTed,  and  hja  spirits  excellent.  Ho 
goes  to  Kcntncky  in  March,  and,  I  eonjectorc,  will  be  pressed  into  the  next 
House  of  Representatives.  His  chance  of  being  at  the  head  of  albire  ia 
now  better,  in  my  judgment,  than  ever  before, 

"Keep  New  England  firm  and  steady,  and  she  may  make  hint  Preu- 
dent  if  she  chooses. 

"  Sundry  important  nominatioha  are  postponed,  probably  to  know  Qon- 
era]  Jackson's  plcaaurc. 

"  The  above  contains  all  that  is  known  here  at  this  time/' 


General  Jackson  arrived  in  due  time,  and  the  "breeze" 
which  he  brought  and  the  direction  in  which  it  blew  are  well 
known.  Mr.  Webster  was  disposed  to  look  on  calmly ;  and  he 
was  certainly  much  amused  with  wliatever  was  going  on.  aa 
well  as  greatly  anxions  about  what  was  to  ensue. 


[TOl. 

'■SBSiif-Cu«MiiER,  FrfmiarTi  19,  1939. 

■■  Mr  DBAS  SiBTER :  I  must  begin  with  apology ;  or,  let  me  rather  aay, 
with  confesaion  ;  for,  though  I  am  willing  to  confeas  great  and  censurable 
omissions,  I  have  little  to  urge  by  way  of  apology,  and  nothing  which 
amounts  to  justiQcation.  Let  me  pray  you,  therefore,  in  the  ezeiciae  of 
your  clemency,  to  adopt  the  rule  which  Hamlet  prescribes  for  pasMng  judg- 
ment on  the  players.  Do  not  treat  me  according  to  my  dcserta,  for,  if  so, 
'who  would  escape  whipping;'  but,  according  to  your  bounty  and  dig- 
nity, the  less  I  deserve  forgiveness,  the  more  will  foigiveness  exalt  yom 
forl>earance  and  mercy. 

"  The  children,  under  your  good  superintendence,  have  written  me  con- 
tinually, day  by  day,  very  good  letters,  tir.  Paige,  also,  has  been  kind,  as 
he  always  ia. 

"  Tour  own  letters  have  completed  my  circle  of  domestic  correspond- 
ence, and  I  must  say  that  it  has  been  very  punctual,  and  highly  gratifying. 
And  now  what  can  I  tell  you  worth  hearing? 

"General  Jackson  has  been  here  about  ten  days.  Of  course,  the  city  ie 
full  of  speculation  and  speculators.  '  A.  great  multitude,'  too  many  to  be 
fed  without  a  miracle,  arc  already  in  the  city,  hungry  for  office.  Eapecially, 
I  learn,  that  the  typographical  corps  ia  aaaembled  in  great  forcQ.  From 
New  Hampshire,  our  friend  Hill  ,■  from  Boaton,  Mr.  Greene ;  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Norton ;  from  New  York,  Mr.  Noah ;  fron  Kentucky,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall ;  and,  from  everywhere  else,  somebody  else.  Bo  man;  fiiends  ready 
to  advise,  and  whose  advice  is  ao  diaintercated,  make  somewhat  of  a  nomer- 
3ua  council  about  the  President-elect;  and,  if  report  be  true,  It  ia  m  oouDcU 
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which  only  *  makes  that  darker  which  was  dark  enough  befi)re.'  For 
these  reasons,  or  these  with  others,  nothing  is  settled  yet  about  the  new 
Cabinet.  I  suppose  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  Secretary  of  State ;  but,  be- 
yond that,  I  do  not  think  any  thing  is  yet  determined. 

"  For  ten  or  twelve  days  our  Senate  has  been  acting,  with  closed  doors, 
on  certain  nominations  to  office  by  Mr.  Adams.  What  we  have  done  is  not 
yet  known,  though  one  day  it  will  be,  probably. 

"  The  general  spirit  prevailing  here,  with  the  Ifriends  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, is  that  of  a  pretty  decided  party  character.  It  is  not  quite  so  fierce 
as  our  New-England  Jackson  men  are  actuated  by ;  still,  I  think  it  likely 
to  grow  more  and  more  bitter,  unless,  which  is  highly  probable,  the  party 
itself  should  divide. 

"  We  have  all  read  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Boston 
gentlemen.  Thus  far,  I  believe,  the  universal  feeling  is,  that  Mr.  Adams 
has  the  worst  side  of  it.  I  hear,  however,  that  he  is  about  to  reply  in 
another  pamphlet  I 

The  fashionable  world  is,  and  has  been,  full  and  gay.  Crowds  have 
come,  and  are  coming,  to  see  the  inauguration,  etc.  I  have  been  to  three 
parties — to  wit,  Mrs.  Adamses  last,  Mrs.  Clay's  last,  and  Mrs.  Porter's  last. 
Mrs.  Porter,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  a  fine  woman,  whom  we  visited 
at  Niagara,  when  there  four  years  ago.  With  these  manifestations  of  re- 
gard for  the  setting  sun  and  stars,  I  have  satisfied  my  desire  of  seeing  the 
social  circles.  If  there  should  be  a  ball  on  the  22d,  I  shall  attend  as 
usual,  to  commemorate  the  great  and  good  man  born  on  that  day. 

**  Judge  Story  is  well,  and  in  his  usual  spirits.  The  court  is  deeply  en- 
gaged, and,  as  soon  as  I  get  rid  of  these  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  enough  to  do  in  it. 

"  We  are  looking  to  New  Hampshire ;  I  shall  not  engage  lodgings  for 
you  and  your  husband  next  winter,  till  I  see  the  returns.* 

[Conclusion  cut  off.] 

[to  MKS.   EZEEIEL  WEBSTER.] 

"  WAsnncoTON,  March  4, 1823. 
**  First  year  of  the  Administration  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  first  day. 

"  My  dear  Sister  :  I  thank  you  for  yours,  received  to-day ;  and  thank 
you  both  for  the  letter  itself  and  for  your  pardon  which  it  contains,  and 
of  which  I  stood  in  so  much  need.  Your  benignity  is  memorable  and 
praiseworthy.  To  be  serious,  however,  my  dear  sister,  let  me  say,  once  for 
all,  that  I  have  a  very  affectionate  regard  for  you,  that  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  my  sister,  and  the  wife  of  the  best  of  all  brothers ;  and  if,  like  him,  I 
am  not  the  most  punctual  of  all  correspondents,  I  am  like  him  in  sincerity 
and  constancy  of  esteem.     If  you  find  in  your  connection  with  my  own 

'  Mr.  R  Webster  had  reluctantly  con-  shire  for  a  scat  in  Congress ;  but  lie  waa 
tented  to  be  a  candidate  in  New  Uamp-    not  elected. 
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little  broken  circle  but  one-balf  aa  much  pkaanre  as  you  bestow,  yim  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  it  Your  presence  with  my  children  ihroiigh  the 
winter  has  reliered  me  from  a  presdng  weight  of  anxiety. 

*^  To-day  we  have  had  the  inauguration.  A  monstrous  crowd  of  people 
is  in  the  city.  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  before.  Persons  hare  oome 
five  hundred  miles  to  see  General  Jackson ;  and  they  really  seem  to  think 
that  the  country  is  rescued  from  some  dreadfhl  danger. 

''  The  inauguration  speech  you  will  see.  I  cannot  make  mnch  of  it^ 
except  that  it  is  anti-tariff,  at  least  in  some  degree.  What  it  says  about 
reform  in  oflice  may  be  either  a  prelude  to  a  general  change  in  office^  or  a 
mere  sop  to  soothe  the  hunger,  without  satisfying  it,  of  the  thousand  ex- 
pectants for  oflice  who  throng  the  city,  and  clamor  all  over  the  coontry. 
I  expect  some  changes,  but  not  a  great  many  at  present.  The  show  lasted 
only  about  half  an  hour.  The  Senate  assembled  at  eleven ;  the  jndgea  and 
foreign  ministers  came  in ;  the  Presidentelect  was  introduced,  and  all 
seated  by  half-past  eleven.  The  Senate  was  full  of  ladies ;  a  pause  ensiled 
till  twelve.  Then  the  President,  followed  by  the  Senate,  eta,  went  through 
the  great  rotunda,  and  all  became  confusion.  On  the  portico,  in  the  open 
air,  the  day  very  warm  and  pleasant,  he  read  his  inaugural,  and  took  the 
oath.  A  great  shout  followed  from  the  multitude,  and,  in  fifteen  minutes, 
'  silence  settled  deep  and  still.'  Everybody  was  dispersed.  As  I  walked 
home,  I  called  in  at  a  bookstore,  and  saw  a  volume  which  I  now  send  you ; 
it  may  8er\'e  to  regulate  matters  of  etiquette  at  Boscawen. 

**  I  hope  to  write  Edward  to-night.    If  not,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so  to- 
morrow. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 


[to   MR.   EZEKIEL   WEBSTER.] 

"  WASniNGTOX,  Sunday  Evenlns,  March  15, 1339. 

"  Dear  EzEKiriL :  The  Senate  will  probably  adjourn  to-morrow,  and  1 
hope  the  court  will  rise,  or,  at  least,  will  dismiss  me  by  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  I  shall  be  immediately  ofl*.  My  books  are  in  trunks.  I  shall 
hoar  from  New  Hampshire  to-morrow,  and  dispose  of  them  according  to 
circumstances.  If  no  change  takes  place  in  my  own  condition,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  slightest  expectation,  and  if  you  are  not  elected,  I  shall  not 
return.  This,  inter  nos^  but  my  mind  is  settled.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, public  and  domestic,  it  is  disagreeable  being  here,  and  to  me  there 
is  no  novelty  to  make  compensation.  It  "will  be  better  for  me  and  my 
children  that  I  should  be  with  them.  If  I  do  not  come  in  a  public,  I  shall 
not  in  a  professional  character.  I  can  leave  the  court  now  as  well  as  ever, 
and  can  earn  mv  bread  as  well  at  home  as  here. 

''Your  company,  and  that  of  your  wife,  would  make  a  great  difiference. 
I  have  not  much  expectation  that  you  will  be  returned.  Our  fortune  is,  as 
connected  with  recent  and  current  events,  that,  if  there  be  opposite  chancei^ 
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the  unfayorable  one  turns  up.  You  had  a  snow  of  fire  feet,  which  of  itsell 
might  turn  the  election  against  the  well-disposed  and  indifferent,  and  in 
favor  of  the  mischievous  and  the  active.  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  if  I 
hear  bad  news. 

"  I  make  my  point  to  be  home  the  first  day  of  April,  when  I  trust  I 
shall  meet  you.  We  will  then  settle  what  is  best  to  do  with  the  children. 
I  shall  want  Julia  and  Edward  to  stay  a  little  while  with  me.  Edward,  I 
think,  should  then  go  to  Boscawen.  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  think 
best  to  do  with  Julia. 

"  Yours,  as  ever, 

"D.  Webster. 

"  P.  8. — We  have  had  one  important  cause  here.  It  is  from  New  York, 
respecting  what  is  called  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  I  have  made  a  greater 
exertion  in  it  than  in  any  other  since  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward,  or 
than  it  is  probable  I  shall  ever  make  in  another.^' 

But  this  was  the  last  of  the  hopes  that  turned  on  the  future 
society  of  his  brother  and  the  excellent  lady  who  had  had  the 
care  of  his  children  through  the  preceding  winter.  Mr.  Web- 
ster arrived  at  his  own  house,  in  Boston,  in  the  second  week  in 
April,  1829.  Mrs.  Ezekiel  Webster  was  there,  with  her  eldest 
daughter.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  a 
messenger  brought  the  sad  intelligence  that  Mr.  Ezekiel  Web- 
ster had  died  suddenly  on  the  previous  day.  His  death,  which 
was  instantaneous,  occurred  in  the  court-house  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  while  he  was  addressing  a  jury/  I  borrow 
the  words  of  his  son-in-law,  Professor  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth 
College : 

"  Mr.  Webster  was  speaking,  standing  erect,  on  a  plain  floor,  the  house 
full,  and  the  court  and  jurors  and  auditors  intently  listening  to  his  words, 
with  all  their  eyes  fastened  upon  him.  Speaking  with  full  force,  and  per- 
fect utterance,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  one  branch  of  his  argument.  He 
closed  that  branch,  uttered  the  last  sentence,  and  the  last  word  of  that  sen- 
tence, with  perfect  tone  and  emphasis,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  erect,  and 
with  arms  depending  by  his  side,  he  fell  backward,  without  bending  a 
joint,  and,  so  far  as  appeared,  was  dead  before  his  head  reached  the  floor." ' 

He  was  at  the  age  of  only  forty-nine  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  talent,  much  professional  learning,  and 

*  He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,    aware  that  they  ever  spoke  of  it  to  each 
of  which  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  had  long    other. 
known  the  existence,  although  I  am  not         *  Correspondence,  i.,  42. 
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great  solidity  of  character.  From  their  earliest  youth,  the 
younger  and  more  brilliant  of  these  two  brothers  was  more  de* 
pendent  on  the  sound  judgment  of  the  elder,  while  he  lived, 
than  he  was  on  that  of  any  other  man  with  whom  he  was  ev&e 
connected.  ^^He  has  been  my  reliance  through  life,"  is  the 
weighty  testimony  borne  by  the  survivor  to  him  who  had  been 
thus  snatched  away.  The  qualities  of  Ezekiel  Webster  were  of 
a  kind  eminently  adapted  to  produce  this  feeling  in  one  who, 
liowever  great  and  wise,  was  embarked  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
public  life,  and  in  whom  the  powers  of  genius  were  united  with 
its  dangers.  The  elder  brother  was  a  man  whose  days  were 
passed  in  the  less  exciting  scenes  of  a  country  life ;  and  if,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  sometimes  drawn  into  politics,  it  was 
without  personal  ambition.  While  he  pursued  his  profession  as 
a  lawyer  with  diligence  and  success^  he  enjoyed  the  tranquillizing 
influences  of  agricultural  tastes  and  knowledge,  a  department 
in  which  his  public  spirit,  his  intelligence,  and  his  foresight, 
were  of  great  service  to  his  native  State.*  At  the  same  time, 
his  intellectual  culture  was  always  maintained  at  the  high  point 
at  which  he  left  the  college,  where  he  received  the  education 
that  he  obtained  witli  so  much  painful  exertion.  Indeed,  it  is 
said,  by  those  who  should  know,  that  his  classical  attainments 
and  general  reading  were  far  more  extensive  than  is  common 
with  men  engaged  earnestly  and  early  in  active  life.  Before 
his  brother  left  New  Hampshire,  he  was  not  willing  to  put  him- 
self forward  in  the  public  exhibition  of  his  professional  talents ; 
but,  after  such  a  comparison  was  no  longer  likely  to  be  sug- 
gested, he  became  eminent  as  an  advocate.     lie  was  a  man 

*  It   is   worthy  of   commemoration,  provementa  which  are  made  should  owe 

tliat  when  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  dcliyercd  their  existence  to  chance  or  accident  ? 

his   Phi   Beta  Kappa  Oration  at  Dart-  The  tillers  of  the  soil  have  certainly  a 

mouth,  in  1809,  New  Hampshire  did  not  right  to  expect  that  men  of  science  will 

possess  a  single  agricultural  society.    On  lend  them  the  aids  of  their  knowledge. 

that  occasion,  after  speaking  of  the  like  An  agricultural  sodetj,  formed  on  pnn- 

destitution  in  the  matter  of  historical  so-  ciplcs  broad  enough  to  embrace  such  ob- 

cieties,  he  said :  "  Is  it  not  still  more  in-  jccts  of  natural  history  as  are  connected 

credible  that,  in  a  community  where  agri-  with    husbandry,    is    an    establishment 

culture  is  the  great  leading  interest  of  all  which  long,  long  ere  this,  should  hare 

classes,  no  two  minds  should  combine  been  effected." 

their  powers  to  facilitate  its  improve-  This  strong  reconsmendatioD  did  not 

ment  ?    That  there  should  be  no  union  remain  unheeded.    Ezekiel  Webster  be* 

of  cfTort,  no  concert,  no  comparison  of  came  the  most  actiTe  founder  and  after 

experiments  ?    That  all  should  be  left  to  ward  the  president  of  the  Merrimac  Ag 

individual   enterprise,  and  the   few  im-  ricultural  Societr. 
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)f  strong  religions  faith  and  sincere  piety.  His  loss  was  long 
md  deeply  felt  by  the  community  in  which  he  had  always 
ived/ 

In  person  he  was  tall,  standing  nearly  six  feet ;  of  a  full 
nuscular  development,  and  conmianding  presence.  K  the  testi- 
nony  was  partial,  it  was  sincere :  "  He  appeared  to  me,"  Mr. 
SV^ebster  said,  in  1846,  "  the  finest  human  form  that  I  ever  laid 
jyes  on.  I  saw  him  in  his  coffin ;  a  tinged  cheek,  a  complexion 
ilear  as  the  heavenly  light ; "  *  and  another,  less  near  to  him,  but 
ivho  knew  him  well,  speaks  of  a  "  magnificent  form,  crowned 
writh  a  princely  head,  that  in  his  last  years  was  thickly  covered 
mth  snowy  hair."  • 

Such  was  the  man  who,  in  an  instant,  was  snatched  away 
Tom  a  community  that  had  known  and  trusted  and  honored 
lim  from  his  earliest  manhood.  By  Mr.  Webster  his  loss  was  felt 
:o  be  irreparable ;  nor  was  it  ever  repaired.  Valued  friends, 
iear  and  trusted  friends,  he  still  had,  and  others  came  afterward 
:o  be  acquired.  But  that  tie — that  fraternal  tie — stretching 
backward  to  the  old  days  of  their  self-sacrificing  parents,  to 
:heir  youthful  struggles  for  education,  to  their  early  successes, 
md  forward  into  the  unbounded  mutual  confidence  of  their  ma- 
;urer  years,  could  not  be  replaced.  Mr.  Webster  never  sought 
:he  advice  of  any  man  as  he  sought  that  of  his  brother.  At  the 
;ime  of  his  brother's  death  he  was  peculiarly  dependent  on  him, 
18  we  have  seen.  Was  it  not  true,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
16  was  severely  tried  ? 


[to  MR.   MABON.J 

"Boston,  JiprI/ 19, 1880. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  tor  your  kind  letter.  You  do  not  and 
iaxmot  overrate  the  strength  of  the  shock  which  my  brother^s  death  has 
Auaed  me.  I  have  felt  but  one  such  in  life ;  and  this  follows  so  soon  that 
t  requires  more  fortitude  than  I  possess  to  bear  it  with  iirmness,  and,  per- 
laps,  as  I  ought.  I  am  aware  that  the  case  admits  no  remedy,  nor  any 
iresent  relief;  and  endeavor  to  console  myself  with  reflecting  that  I  have 

*  I  have  already  referred  to  the  beau-  •  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  Oorrespond- 

ifbl  memoir  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster,  by  ence,  ii.,  228. 

^nfeasoT  Sanborn,  embraced  in  the  first  '  Quoted  by  Professor  Sanborn,  in  his 

'dome  of  Mr.  Daniel  Webster^s  Corre-  Memoir. 
pondence. 
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had  much  happiness  with  lost  connectioiis,  and  that.thef  iniiit  expect  to 
lose  beloved  objects  in  this  world  who  have  beloved  olijecto  to  loee.  Ify 
life,  I  know,  has  been  forttmate  and  happy  beyond  the  commoa  lot|  and  ft 
would  be  now  ungrateful,  as  weU  as  nnayailing,  to  repine  at  oftUmirittf  ci 
which,  as  they  arc  human,  I  must  expect  to  partake.  Bnt,  I  oonllsM,  the 
world,  at  present,  has  for  me  an  aspect  any  thing  but  cheerftiL  With  a 
multitude  of  acquaintance,  I  have  few  friends ;  my  nearest  hitimadea 
broken,  and  a  sad  void  is  made  in  the  objects  of  affection.  Of  what 
mains  dear  and  valuable,  I  need  not  say  that  a  most  predona  part  la  the 
affectionate  friendship  of  yourself  and  fieunily.  I  want  to  see  yoa  rerj 
much,  indeed,  but  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  able  soon  to  Tisit  Ports- 
mouth. You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  my  own  health  is  good.  I  hate 
never,  for  ten  years,  got  through  a  winter  without  being  more  reduced  in 
health  and  strength.  My  children,  also,  are  welL  Edward  is  at  Boecawen, 
where  he  will  probably  stay  through  the  summer,  or  as  long  aa  the  fiunily 
may  be  kept  together  there.  Daniel  hopes  to  go  to  college  in  Angnst 
Julia  proposes  to  pass  the  summer,  or  a  part  of  it,  with  Mrs.  Lee,  and  moat 
afterward  be  disposed  of  as  best  she  may. 

''This  occurrence  is  calculated  to  have  effect  on  the  fhtore  oourae  of  my 
own  life,  and  to  add  to  the  inducements,  already  felt,  to  retire  fW>m  a  aita- 
ation  in  which  I  am  making  daily  sacrifices,  and  doing  little  good  to  myself 
or  others.    Pray  give  my  love  to  your  family. 

"  Yours,  affectionately  and  entirely, 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  ensuing  summer  was  passed  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  new  cares  and  duties  which  the  death  of  his 
brother  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  now  the  sole  survivor  of 
a  large  family.  The  farm  at  Franklin,  thenceforward  to  have 
a  melancholv  attraction  for  him,  because  there  were  the  tombs 
of  his  parents  and  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  became  his  own 
property,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  guardian  of  his  brother's 
children.  His  inclination  at  this  time  to  retire  from  public  life 
was  almost  insurmountable.  But  the  depressing  feeling,  that  he 
w^as  doing  little  good  to  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  that  he 
was  making,  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  There  was  awaiting 
him  one  of  those  opportunities  and  duties  wliich  occur  but  once 
in  the  life  of  any  statesman ;  when  he  w^as  to  perform  that  public 
service  which  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  his  senatorial 
achievements,  and  wliich  has  forever  connected  his  name  with 
rhe  security  and  perpetuation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

There  was  also  awaiting  him  a  very  important  and  happ^ 
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chansre  in  his  domestic  condition.  In  the  autumn  of  1829  he 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  profes- 
sional purposes,  and,  of  course,  he  was  a  much-honored  guest  in 
its  best  circles.  Although  such  a  connection  was  not  long  an- 
ticipated,* he  was  married  in  December,  to  Miss  Caroline  Le 
Roy,  the  second  daughter  of  Herman  Le  Roy,  Esq.,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  descended  from  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  York. 
This  event  was  thus  announced  to  his  eldest  son,  who  was  tlien 
a  Freshman  in  Harvard  College  : 


[to  MR,   FLETCHER  WEBSTER.] 

''  New  York,  December  14, 1829. 

**  Mt  dear  Son  :  You  have  been  informed  that  an  important  change 
in  my  domestic  condition  was  expected  to  take  place.  It  happened  on 
Saturday.  The  lady  who  is  now  to  bear  the  relation  of  mother  to  you, 
and  Julia,  and  Edward,  I  am  sure  will  be  found  worthy  of  all  your  affec- 
tion and  regard ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  she  will  experience  from 
all  of  you  the  utmost  kindness  and  attachment.  She  insists  on  taking 
Julia  with  us  to  Washington,  thinking  it  will  be  better  for  her,  and  that 
she  will  also  be  good  company. 

"  We  shall  leave  New  York  in  about  a  week.  I  read  your  first  letter, 
which  gaye  me  pleasure,  and  hope  to  have  another  from  you  before  I  leave 
New  York.  You  will  not  fail  to  write  me  once  a  week,  according  to  ar- 
rangement. The  enclosed  note  you  will  of  course  answer.  If  you  dispatch 
your  answer  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  keepsake,  it  will  arrive  here 
before  our  departure.  Let  it  come  enclosed  to  me.  The  *  keepsake'  is 
an  elegant  gold  watch.  You  must  send  for  it  to  Mr.  Paige,  by  a  careful 
hand.    Mr.  Paige  will  not  be  home  under  ten  days  from  this  time. 

*^I  hope,  my  dear  son,  that  I  shall  continue  to  hear  good  accounts 
of  you. 

"  I  am  always,  with  much  affection,  your  father, 

^  "D.  Webster." 

'  [To  Mrs.  E.  Webster.]     "  I  parted  I  ever  saw  it,  and    she  is    much  at- 

with  you,  I  think,  the  first  day  of  Oc-  tached  to  her  new  mother.    With  this 

tober,  not  at  all  foreseeing  what  was  to  last  personage  I  am  sure  you  will  be 

happen  to  myself  in  so  short  a  time,  pleased.      You   will   find    her  amiable, 

I  am  now  here  settled  down  for  the  affectionate,  prudent,  and  agreeable ;  as 

session,  with  Mrs.  Webster  and  Julia,  these  are  good,  sober  words,  you  must 

When  I  left  home  I  did  not  expect  to  take  them  as  used  for  what  they  ought 

bring  Julia    farther    than    New  York,  to  mean,  and  not  as  the  rhapsody  of 

She  waa    to  have    returned   with    Mr.  a  new  husband.     It  will  not  be  many 

Paige ;  but  Mrs.  Webster  chose  to  have  months,  however,  I  hope,  before  I  shall 

it  otherwise,  and  I  believe  it  is  much  bring  her  and  yourself  face  to  face,  and 

better  as  it  is.     Julia    seems  exceed-  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself." — (Cot' 

ingly  happy.     Her  health  is  better  than  respondence^  i.,  484.) 
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[Cb-ST. 


In  the  month  of  Juno  of  this  year  occurred  the  visit  of  Mr. 
AV'irt  to  Boston,  on  a  profeseioual  engagement,  in  which  lie  was 
employed  as  the  leading  counsel  against  Mr.  Webster,  in'a  cause 
of  some  importance  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Wirt's  gratiticatiim  at  his  reception  by  Mr.  Webster  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  warmrst  terras  in  his  letters,  given  in  his  Life  by 
Sir.  Kennedy.' 

'  Kennedj'*  Life  of  Wirt,  ii.,  268-273. 
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POWER  OF  REMOVAL  FROM  OFFICE. 


CHAPTER    XTI. 
1829-1830. 


rOWEK     OF     BEMOVAl     FBOM    OFFICE — NULLIFICATION  —  THE 
SPEECHES   ON   FOOt's   BESOLDTIOS — KEPLT  TO  UAYKE. 


AT  the  first  Bession  of  the  Twenty-first  Congress,  one 
of  the  subjects  that  earliest  demanded  Mr.  Webster's 
anxious  consideration  was  the  President's  supposed  power  to 
remove  the  incumbents  in  public  office  without  consulting  the 
Senate.  The  inauguration  of  General  Jackson  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  sweeping  change  in  the  executive  offices,  not  only 
in  all  the  departments  at  Washington,  bnt  throughout  the 
country.  The  state  of  things  thus  produced  at  the  capitol 
was  entirely  without  precedent ;  for,  while  it  had  always  been 
understood,  since  the  origin  of  the  Government,  that,  with 
every  change  of  the  person  of  the  President,  the  new  Executive 
waa  at  liberty  to  select  new  heads  of  the  principal  departments, 
because  those  officers  form  what  is  by  usage  called  the  "  Cabi- 
net," it  had  never  been  customary  to  regard  the  subordinate 
places  as  a  fund  for  the  reward  of  personal  partisans,  or  to  re- 
move faithful  and  competent  public  servants  merely  because 
their  political  opinions  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  suc- 
ceesfal  party.  The  wise  forbearance  that  had  been  exercised  by 
most  of  oar  former  Presidents  had  left  in  the  several  subor- 
dinate stations  a  body  of  trained  and  experienced  men,  who 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  official  business  e^Bontial  to  tlic  suc- 
ceesfiil  working  of  any  goverament,  and  who  were,  in  get 
men  of  onexoeptionable  characters.    Tiiis  deg 
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of  official  life  in  Washington  formerly  had  an  importaiit  iniln- 
cnce  on  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  city;  for  men  who  filt 
tliat  they  were  secure  in  their  places  so  long  as  they  properiy 
discharged  their  duties  to  the  Government,  could  afford  to  seek 
permanent  homes  for  their  families  where  their  salaries  woare 
eiriied.  All  this  was  suddenly  changed ;  and  it  was  changed 
with  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  meritorious  public  servantSy 
and  with  the  employment  of  excuses  to  effect  their  remoTsl 
from  office,  on  which  all  candid  men,  of  whatever  political  con- 
nection, must  now  look  back  with  regret  and  disapprobation, 
as  a  course  alike  unworthy  of  those  who  then  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  Gk)vernment,  and  injurious  to  the  fatnie 
welfare  of  the  country.  In  multitudes  of  cases  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  there  was  any  other  cause  for  the  removals  than 
the  demands  of  party.  It  was  a  very  common  occurrence  for  a 
secretary,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments,  to  infonn  a 
subordinate  that  no  complaint  could  be  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  his  duties,  but  that  the  place  was 
wanted  for  a  political  or  personal  friend ;  and,  where  this  kind 
of  frankness  was  not  used,  the  private  and  trivial  and  casual 
eonv^ersation  of  some  inferior  clerk,  involving  an  alleged  disre- 
spect toward  the  new  President,  and  often  reported  anony- 
mously, was  duly  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  and  gravely  acted 
upon.*  In  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of  General  Jack- 
son's first  presidency  he  made  two  thousand  removals  from  office. 
The  influence  of  this  new  method  of  administration  on  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  the  least  of 
the  evils  that  attended  it.  The  opponents  of  President  Jack- 
son's government  saw  in  it  a  long  train  of  public  mischiefs ;  and 
scarcely  any  wise  man  will  now  question  that  they  were  right. 
But  whether  this  credit  will  be  ffcnerallv  conceded  to  them  or 

*  I  state  these  miserable  facts,  with-  ment  will  hereafter  consider  themselves 

holding  names  and  particular;!,  on  the  as  only  visitors  among  us,  und  not  make 

authority  of  a  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Web-  any  investment  in  real  estate.    We  al- 

stcr  by  a  private  citizen  of  Washington,  ready  realize  the  influence  of  thia  feeling. 

in  no  way  connected  with  the  Govern- 

ment.     It  bears  date  in  May,  1829;  so  ...  I  could  not  have  believed  that  your 

soon  had  the  "  reform "  done  its  work,  predictions  were   so  correct,  and  that 

The  writer  describes  a  total  suspension  your  foresight  was  so  extensive  as  I  now 

in  the  business  of  erecting  private  houses,  find  it  to  have  been."    But  it  is  scarcely 

and  observes  :  "  Confidence  in  the  stabil-  necessary  for  me  to  quote  private  testi* 

ity  of  otfice  is  so  much  shaken,  that  the  mony  to  that  which  has  long  been  histor 

clerks  and  other  officers  of  the  Govern-  ical  and  notorious. 
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not,  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  Bubject  to  close  public 
scrutiny  the  question  whether  the  President  possesses,  under 
the  Constitution,  power  to  remove  a  subordinate  civil  oflScer 
without  assigning  a  cause  to  the  Senate,  and  without  taking  its 
assent. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Webster's  fair- 
ness of  mind,  and  of  his  unwiDingness  to  assert  an  extreme 
principle  for  party  objects,  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  had  been  produced  by  the  course  of  General  Jackson's 
Administration,  he  approached  this  question  with  very  great 
deliberation,  and,  finally,  formed  opinions  concerning  it  con- 
trary to  his  original  views.  If  the  question,  in  1830,  had  been 
entirely  new,  he  would  have  held  that  the  power  of  removal, 
as  a  distinct  power,  and  as  residing  in  the  President  alone, 
does  not  exist.  This  was  his  own  opinion,  as  it  was  also  that 
of  Chancellor  Kent,  apart  from  the  construction  that  had  been 
put  upon  the  Constitution  by  some  precedents,  by  a  declaratory 
resolution  of  Congress,  in  1789,  and  by  an  acquiescence  of  half 
a  century.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Webster  might  have  argued 
down  the  precedents,  which  were  not  numerous,  and  not  of 
great  force  ;  while  the  cases  before  him  were  enormous  in 
number,  and  flagrantly  unjust ;  some  of  them  comprehending 
men  of  entire  fitness  and  capacity,  who,  to  official  merit,  added 
the  strongest  of  claims  upon  the  country  for  Revolutionary  ser- 
vices. He  might  have  contended  that  the  congressional  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  by  the  First  Congress,  besides 
being  wrong  in  the  abstract,  had  been  given  when  no  such 
sweeping  and  irresponsible  power,  as  was  now  exercised,  had 
ever  been  claimed  for  the  President ;  and  he  might  have  urged 
that  the  public  acquiescence  had  never  related  to  any  but  ex- 
treme cases  of  public  exigency,  arising  from  incapacity  or  mis- 
conduct. But  it  was  not  his  habit  to  be  ingenious  in  con- 
sidering how  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  construed.  He  felt 
bound  to  remember  that  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
for  the  action  of  the  Senate  only  when  an  appointment  is  to  be 
made ;  and  although  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  this  power 
of  appointment  determines  the  pleasure  of  the  appointment  when 
all  else  "is  silent,  and,  consequently,  that  the  President  alone 
cannot  terminate  an  appointment,  and  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
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confirm  a  new  nominee  without  making  the  caiue  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  incambent  a  part  of  the  question  of  eoch  new 
appointment ;  yet,  that  this  course  of  reasoning,  although 
strictly  logical,  was  too  abstract  to  countervail  what  had  oc- 
curred since  the  Constitntion  went  into  operation.  He  there- 
fore, in  what  he  said  in  the  Senate  in  1830,  and  ever  afterward, 
refrained  from  denying  the  President's  power  to  remove  froiu 
office  witliout  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  maintained  that 
the  abuses  of  this  power  were  mischiefs  to  be  corrected  by 
public  sentiment ;  or,  in  a  case  of  extreme  corruption,  by  the 
power  of  impeachment.  This  wag  the  view  of  Mr.  Madison, 
who  held  that  tlie  President's  power  exists  in  cases  of  clear  and 
absolute  necessity,  but  that  its  exercise  in  any  other  ease  is  an 
abase." 

'  TliemMlpUuHible  ground  OD  which  tcr  of  llict,  tliot  caociidiites  h»Te  been 
in  vindicate  the  poIiticM  appUcildoD  of  elected  who  would  not  have  sucee«ded, 
ihe  loo  TiuDou*  maxim,  that  "  to  the  vie-  nnd  ibat  parties  hare  triumpheit  «hoM 
tora  belong  the  Bpoils,"  Is  tfaia — Pnrtieg  principlea  would  not  hiTe  recdved  Ihu 
are  orgBBized  in  free  and  elective  goT-  BaucdoDortli8peaple,if  thiakindofcor- 
ernmeuu,  in  order  to  give  eOcet  in  ad-  ruption  had  bceu  kept  out  of  our  elcc- 
miuigtrulion  to  certain  politieal  ouinione,  tions.  We  knoM'  tbiE,  becausi-  wo  know 
wbich  tboBO  who  lead  in  political  action  tbat  there  have  been  ■uccesifUI  candi- 
aincerely  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  pub-  dates  who  were  without  superior  merit, 
tic  interest,  which  is  a  much  larger  ob-  and  aucceseful  parties  whose  prind^e* 
ject  than  the  individual  inlerest  of  an;  and  meaBures  were  unworthy  of  pt^nlar 
office-holder.  The  public  patronage  is  a  support,  and  have  proved  to  be  mil- 
powerful  means  of  Influeneiug  men  lo  chievous.  In  the  next  place,  this  na- 
labor  for  the  auccces  of  certain  political  soniug  dixregarda  the  fact  that  the  offices 
opinions  ;  and,  if  the  power  to  use  it  of  a  great  goremnient  will  be  lesa  well 
for  this  purpose  exists  in  the  constilu-  filled  when  tbey  are  made  a  reward  for 
tioual  armngementa  of  official  power,  Ihe  part;  services  of  the  most  active  and 
such  use  is  legitimate,  because  the  pa-  energetic  politicians ;  for  the  rimplo  rea- 
tronage,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  use  il,  son  tbat  this  class  of  men  will  rarelj  cm- 
is  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  brace  the  most  competent  of  those  who 
ine  public  good  according  U}  the  judj;-  may  desire  public  office  aa  a  means 
ment  of  those  who  have  the  official  right  of  livelihood.  In  the  thlMl  place,  fro- 
to  shape  the  measures  of  Government,  quent  and  periodical  changes  in  all  the 
Without  considering  how  far  this  reason-  administrative  offices  of  a  great  govern- 
ing borrows  aid  from  tlio  masim  that  ment  deprive  it  of  the  strength  that  is 
the  end  justifies  the  means — a  rule  that  derived  from  accumulated  official  expert- 
is  whollyunprlneipied.and  generallypro-  enco  and  kna»li''ltro,  xini  temk'r  dui 
ductivc  of  mischief  when  it  is  resorted  proper  system  "f  ]pr»raotion  tmpmcli- 
to — it  ia  clear  that  it  overlooks  some  cable.  Finally,  .i  fjiueral  degradation  of 
rery  important  things  which  are  true,  the  tone  of  poiiiit^l  discussion  and  ac- 
jnd  assumes  some  things  which  are  not  tion  is  sure  to  t.iki'  place  under  a  gov- 
truc.  In  the  first  place,  it  makea  no  ac-  ernment  in  whiili  Iho  public  patronage 
count  of  the  direct  tendency  of  such  a  ia  thus  used.  All  tlieso  etils  our  ei- 
principle  of  action  to  render  the  political  periencc  has  pr' » <  il ;  and  when  they  arc 
principles  of  parties  matters  of  subordi.  conneeted,  aa  ilny  iire,  both  as  cause 
nate,  and  the  eiyoyment  of  public  pa-  and  effect,  with  ihi-  system  of  nominal- 
tronage  a  mnttiT  of  primary,  concern  ine  candidate!-  for  the  chief  executive 
with  the  electors.     We  knoW,  aa  a  mat-  olfice  by  party  eonvcniione,  on  tliu  piln 
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But  a  far  deeper  question — one  that  concenie(\tlio  particular 
interests  of  no  party,  and  that  involved,  in  truth,  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Government — soon  but  not  unexpectedly 
claimed  of  Mr.  Webster  services  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
It  may  be  justly  said  of  General  Jackson,  that  if  he  was  not  the 
only  man  in  the  country  who,  in  the  executive  office,  could 
have  met  the  crisis  of  1830-'33  as  it  required  to  be  met,  yet  that 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  a  person  of  his  inflexible 
firmness  and  perfect  courage  was  then  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ;  and  it  should  for  similar  reasons  be  said  of  Mr.  Webster, 
that  he  was  better  fitted  than  any  other  man  in  the  Union  to 
encounter  in  debate  the  new  doctrines  that  now  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  as  for- 
tunate that  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Senate  as  it  was  that 
General  Jackson  was  President.  If  he  had  not  been  there, 
it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
could  have  been  strengthened  by  the  public  refutation  of  a 
heresy  which  threatened  a  direct  obstruction  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  a  refutation  that  was  the  necessary  forerun- 
ner to  executive  action,  in  a  Government  largely  dependent 
upon  popular  opinion  and  inevitably  influenced  by  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  what 
were  called  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  which  originated  in 
South  Carolina,  without  touching  upon  the  peculiar  mental 
characteristics  of  one  of  her  statesmen,  who  was  their  reputed 
author,  and  who,  by  his  great  abilities,  the  purity  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  address,  exercised 
a  vast  influence  over  many  of  the  public  men  of  his  time. 

ciple  of  HTftilability,  it  is  impossible  -to  no  one  would  be  hardy  enough  to  jusiify 
deny,  und  not  easy  to  exaggerate,  the  in-  this  use  of  the  public  money.  How, 
jury  that  haa  been  done  to  our  political  then,  is  the  practice  any  more  to  be  jus- 
insUtutiona.  That  injury  is  a  direct  refu-  tified  which  makes  use  of  the  whote 
tation  of  the  claim  that  the  success  of  body  of  existing  and  necessary  offices  as 
the  principles  of  a  party  is  an  object  that  a  fund  for  the  reward  of  partisan  ser- 
justifies  the  use  of  such  means  of  attain-  vices  on  a  change  of  parties  ?  As  a  gen- 
iDg  it.  Kor  b  it  true,  as  the  justifi-  eral  rule,  it  may  be  quite  right  for  an  ad- 
cation  assumes,  that  such  means  are  ministration,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to 
within  the  legitimate  control  of  those  prefer  a  political  supporter  to  a  political 
who  hold  the  executive  power  for  the  opponent.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
time  being.  If  a  party  in  power  were  to  proceeding  from  the  creation  of  thou- 
make  a  great  and  unnecessary  increase  sands  of  vacancies,  in  order  to  bring  tho 
of  public  offices,  by  regular  enactment  influence  of  public  station  and  of  the 
of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  public  money  to  bear  on  future  elec* 
predominance  of  its  political  principles,  tions. 
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In  May,  1^28,  a  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  ddegatum 
in  Congress  was  held  in  Washington,  at  the  rooms  of  Genenl 
Hajne,  one  of  the  Senators  of  that  State,  to  oonoert  meMOM 
against  the  tariff  and  the  protective  policy  which  it  embodied. 
From  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the  disclosures  sabseqiaeiiily 
made,  it  is  apparent  that  some  yiolent  things  were  said  at  thb 
meeting,  but  it  broke  up  without  any  definite  plan.  In  the  couae 
of  the  following  summer,  there  were  many  popular  meetiDgii 
in  South  Carolina,  largely  attended,  at  whidi  the  tariff  of  IBU 
was  treated  as  an  act  of  despotism  and  usurpation,  which  ougbl 
to  be  openly  resisted.  The  tone  of  these  meetings  was  not  un- 
like that  which  has  since  been  heard  elsewhere,  when  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  been  distasteful  to  local  feelinga  or  in 
conflict  with  local  interests.  They  occasioned  anxiety  and 
regret  among  the  friends  of  the  Union  throughout  the  oonntry, 
though  nothing  more.  But,  in  the  autumn,  the  Legialatiire  of 
South  Carolina  adopted  an  "  Exposition  and  Protest,"  *  whidi 

'  In  a  memorandum  now  before  me,  guishcd  author  injustice,  we  cite  the  rerj 

m  Mr.  Webster^s  handwriting,  I  find  the  words)— that  *  uniTcrsal  experienoei  is 

following  analysis  of  this  document :  all  ages  and  countries,  teaches  that  power 

*^  But  the  most  bold  and   imposing  can  onltf  be  met  by  power,  and  not  by 

form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  nullifica-  reason  andjustice,  and  that  all  restrictioiu 

tion  has  been  presented,  is  doubtless  to  on  authority,  unsustained  by  any  eqmd 

be  found  in  the  Exposition  and  Protest  antagonist   power,   must   forerer   prove 

of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  v?hoify  insufficient  in  practice.      Such,'  be 

December,  1828.     It  seems  to  have  been  adds,  *■  also  has  been  the  decisive  proof 

judged  expedient  at  that  time   to  put  of  our  own  short  experience.*      3.  Thtt 

forth  the  nullifying  power  of  the  State  in  the  right  of  judging  and  finally  deciding 

bold  relief.     This  exposition  is  a  labored  on  the  extent  of  their  own  powers  is  in 

argument  for  the  power  of  nullification ;  essential    attribute    of   sovereignty,  of 

and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  train  which  the  States  are  not  and  cannot  be 

of  reasoning,  its  conclusions  and  results  divested.    4.  That  power  being  divided 

are  at  least  clearly  stated.     Its  purpose  between  the  General  Government  and  tbe 

is  not  disguised.     The  general  under-  State  governments,  it  is  impossible  to 

standing  assigns  its  authorship,  not  to  deny  to  the  States  the  right  to  decide  on 

the  committee,  but  to  a  distinguished  the  infraction  of  their  own  rights,  and  tbe 

citizen  of  South  Carolina,  holding  at  pros-  proper  remedy  to  be  applied  lor  ^eir  co^ 

ent  a  very  high  place  in  the  Goverumeut  rection.     6.   *  But  the  existence,*  here 

of  the  United  States.  we  quote  the  very  words  again,  lest  it 

'*  The  doctrines  clearly  announced  in  should  seem  incredible  that  such  a  posi* 

it  are:  1.  That  it  is  a  most  erroneous  and  tion  had  been  taken — *but  the  existence 

dangerous  proposition  to  maintain  that  of  the  right  of  judging  of  their  powerSf 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  clearly  established  firom  the  sovereignty 

has  constitutional  authority  to  decide  on  of  the  States,  as  clearly  implies  ▲  tro 

the  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  State  gov-  or  control  on  the  actiox  of  thk  Gkh- 

ernmcnt;  its  decisions  being  final  only  eral  Government,  on  contested  points 

when  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  of  authority ;  and  ihu  very  eoiUrol  it  tkt 

departments    of   the    General    Govern-  remedy  which  the  ConstUuHon  haa  pro* 

ment.      2.  That  *  universal  experience*  vlded  to  prevent  the  eneroathment  of  the 

(lest  wc  should  seem  to  do  the  distin-  Oenertd  Government  on  the  rgswtwJ  r^hU 
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gave  fomi  and  substance  to  the  doctrines  which  thenceforward 
became  known  as  '' Nullification."  In  order  to  understand 
them,  however,  as  a  theory  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  theory  to  which  they  are  opposed,  and  to 
overthrow  which  they  were  brought  forward. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  hitherto  been  administered  upon  the  principle  that 
the  extent  of  its  powers  is  to  be  finally  determined  by  its 
supreme  judicial  tribunal,  not  only  when  there  is  any  conflict 
of  authority  between  its  several  departments,  but  also  when  the 
authority  of  the  whole  Government  is  denied  by  one  or  more  of 
the  States.  According  to  the  view  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  General  Government  was  endowed  with  a  judicial 
department,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  it  were  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  the  States  all  final  cogni- 
zance of  questions  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. If  there  had  been  any  opinions  supposed  to  have  been 
entertained  by  important  persons,  that  were  in  conflict  with 
thfs  theory,  prior  to  1830,  that  supposition  perhaps  had  its 
origin  in  erroneous  constructions  of  the  public  documents  in 
which  such  opinions  were  alleged  to  be  found.  For  example, 
the  famous  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  which 
had  asserted  the  right  and  duty  of  the  States  to  interpose,  in  a 
case  of  "  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  "  exercise  of  powers 
not  granted  to  the  General  Government  by  the  Constitution, 
had  not  distinctly  asserted,  as  the  opinion  of  their  authors,  that 
there  could  be  a  constitutional  interposition  by  a  State,  in  the 
shape  of  resistance  to  the  execution  of  a  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, whenever  the  State  believed  such  a  law  to  be  an  exercise 
of  power  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  language  in  those  resolutions  which  seemed  to 

of  ihe  StaUa,''  6.  The  practical  result  of  mittee  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  and 
ttie  foregoing  doctrines  is  then  stated  in  they  arc  equally  clear  in  the  existence  of  a. 
the  foUowing  words :  *  That  there  exisU  neceaaity  to  justify  its  exercise,  if  the  Gen- 
a  case  (the  tariff)  which  would  jWt/y  the  eral  Government  should  continue  to  per- 
inteixK)8ition  of  this  State,  and  thereby  sist  in  its  improper  assumption  of  powers 
eoflipe/  the  General  Government  to  aban-  belonging  to  the  State ;  which  brings- 
don  an  unconstitutional  power,  or  to  them  to  the  last  point  which  they  pro- 
make  an  appeal  to  the  amending  power  pose  to  consider — When  would  it  be 
to  confer  it  bv  express  grant,  the  com-  proper  to  exercise  this  high  power  ?  *  *' 
'24 
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imply  a  riglit  to  resort  to  forcible  resistance,  their  principal 
aiitliors  had  not  sanctioned  an  interpretation  which  would  look 
to  any  other  right  of  resistance  than  that  which  is  commonly 
described  as  the  right  of  revolution,  and  which  is  allowed  to  be 
held  in  reserve  by  all  communities  against  acts  of  intolerable 
oppression. 

But  aside  from  the  authoritv  of  these  resolutions — ^an  author- 
ity  that  was  doubtful,  because  their  interpretation  was  not  clear 
— there  had  been  no  important  assertion  of  the  principle  that  a 
State  can  determine  for  its  citizens  whether  they  are  to  obey  an 
act  of  Congress,  by  asserting  its  unconstitutional  character,  and 
tliat  the  riglit  to  do  this  is  implied  as  a  right  inherent  in  a 
State,  under  the  Constitution,  and  results  from  the  nature  of 
the  (Tovernment.  This,  however,  was  what  the  advocates  of 
nullilication  now  undertook  to  establish.  The  remedy  which 
they  sought,  against  acts  which  they  regarded  as  usurpations, 
was  not  revolution,  and  not  the  breaking  up  the  Union,  as  they 
claimed :  but  it  was  a  remedv  which  thev  held  to  exist  within 
the  Union,  and  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  people  of  the 
States  wlion  thev  establivslied  the  Constitution.  How  far  thev 
considered  such  a  theory  compatible  with  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Union,  I  am  not  aware  that  thev  undertook  to  ex- 
j)lain.  Having  obtained  tlie  means  of  resisting  one  exercise  of 
authoritv  bv  the  (TCiioral  (lovernment,  it  was  clear  that  the 
same  rule;  would  serve  to  defeat  anv  otlier. 

Such  was  the  foundation  and  such  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
asserted  right  of  nullilication.  It  assumed  tliat  the  Constitu- 
tion, l>v  reserving  to  the  States,  or  the  people,  all  the  powers 
not  veste<l  in  tlie  General  (Government,  contemplated  some 
means  of  chuckinir  and  controllini'  the  action  of  that  Govern- 
ment  on  contested  points  of  authority.  It  assumed  that  the 
Constitution,  being  only  a  compact  between  sovereign  States, 
all  (piestions  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  bv  it 
necessarily  touched  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  State-.  It  assumed  that  the  right  of  judging  and 
finally  deciding  on  their  own  reserved  powers  was  an  essential 
attribute  of  sovereignty  of  which  the  States  had  not  been  and 
could  not  be  de])rived;  and  hence  it  declared  that  the  control 
by  State  interposition  was  the  remedy  which  the  Constitution 
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had  contemplated  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  General 
Government  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 

Although  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  had  thus  pro- 
pounded a  theory  of  resistance,  and  held  that  there  was  then  a 
ease  in  the  tariff  which  would  justify  a  resort  to  it,  no  steps 
were  vet  taken  toward  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  asserted 
power.  Whether  these  doctrines  were  introduced  afterward 
into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
warning,  or  were  brought  tliere  without  premeditation,  it  is 
a  fact  that,  on  the  29th  of  December  (1829),  Mr.  Foote,  a 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  introduced  a  resolution  to  inquire 
respecting  the  sales  and  surveys  of  the  Western  lands.  Mr. 
Webster  was  tlien  absent  from  Washington,  but  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  two  days  afterward.  An  important  discus- 
sion of  this  resolution  took  place,  which  continued  at  intervals, 
but  without  eliciting  any  thing  of  special  interest,  until  the  19th 
of  January.  On  that  day,  General  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina, 
delivered  an  elaborate  speech,  calling  in  question  the  conduct 
of  the  New-England  States  toward  the  interests  of  the  West ; 
accusing  them  of  a  selfish  design  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
Western  States — a  design  originating,  he  said,  in  the  policy  of 
the  tariff,  which  required  the  New-England  States  to  keep  their 
population  from  emigrating  to  the  new  States ;  and  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  there  existed  a  natural  sympathy  between  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  upon  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  public  lands,  which  ought  to  make  those  sections  natural 
allies  against  the  tendencies  and  consequences  of  the  tariff 
policy. 

Such  a  tone  had  seldom  been  heard  in  the  Senate.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  political  sins  and  failings  of  New  Eng-  « 
land,  a  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  toward  the  West  had  not  |  i 
been  one  of  them ;  and  it  was  quite  new  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  at  that  day,  to  hear  appeals  made  to  a  supposed 
identity  of  sectional  interests  between  the  South  and  the  West, 
on  account  of  any  injustice  toward  either  of  them  on  the  part 
of  the  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  Senate  from 
the  Supreme  Court  just  as  Mr.  Hayne  rose  to  speak.  His  en- 
gagements in  the  court  were  at  that  time  pressing  and  impor- 
tanty  and  he  had  no  thought  of  taking  part  in  this  debate  on 
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the  public  lands.'  But  Mr.  Hayne's  epeedb  he  oonmderad 
worthy  of  a  reply,  and,  as  soon  as  that  gentleman  had  finished, 
he  rose  to  answer  it.  Mr.  Benton,  however,  after  compliment- 
ing Mr.  Hayne  on  his  speech,  moved  an  adjonmment,  to  which 
Mr.  Webster  consented.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  entitled  to 
the  floor  on  the  next  day. 

On  that  day,  the  20th  of  January,  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
his  first  speech  on  Foote's  resolution,  which  is  now  contained  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  works.  The  notes  for  this  speech — all 
that  were  ever  made — ^were  prepared  in  the  night  of  the  19tli, 
or  more  probably  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.'  They  are  now 
before  me.  They  occupy,  loosely  written,  three  sheets  of  ordi- 
nary letter-paper.  The  speech,  as  it  was  delivered  and  report- 
ed, fills  more  than  twenty  pages  of  the  octavo  volume.  It  did 
not  follow  closely  the  written  notes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
notes  contain  minute  and  accurate  references  to  the  history  of 
the  public  lands  and  the  l^slation  concerning  them,  which  no 
one,  not  as  familiar  with  the  subject  as  Mr.  Webster  was,  could 
have  gathered  at  a  single  sitting.  It  seems  to  have  been  his 
purpose,  in  making  these  notes,  to  place  hefore  his  own  mind 
the  historical  facts  from  which  he  w^as  to  argue,  rather  than  to 
place  those  facts  in  their  details  before  the  Senate.  But  one  of 
his  principal  purposes,  in  making  the  speedi,  was  to  repel  the 
charge  made  by  Mr.  Hayne,  that  the  Government,  especially  so 
far  as  it  might  have  been  under  the  lead  of  New  England,  had 
acted  with  a  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  toward  the  West.  He : 
had  no  thought  of  provoking  a  discussion  on  the  power  of  the 
General  Government  to  establish  tariffs  for  the  protection  of 
manufactures,  or  on  the  authoritv  of  the  Government  to  enforce 

*  The  important  controversy  between  before  most  people  were  abroad.  In 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  the  State  of  New  Washington,  be  could  be  frequently  seen 
York  was  to  come  on  in  the  Supreme  in  the  market-house,  before  any  other  in- 
Court  on  the  20th,  and  the  argument  was,  habitant  of  the  city,  conversing  with  the 
in  fact,  begun  on  that  day.  This  contro-  tradesmen  there,  and  securing  the  best 
versy  is  known  as  the  case  of  Carver's  choice  from  their  stalls.  Every  batcher, 
Lc^ee  vs.  Aator^  and  is  reported  in  the  and  fisherman,  and  country  produce- 
fourth  volume  of  Pctcrs's  Reports.  dealer,  white  or  black,  man  or  woman, 

■  Mr.  Webster  was  always  an  early  free  or  slave,  knew  him  well  Perhaps 
riser.  It  was  his  habit,  when  he  had  any  they  did  not  know  to  what  themes  his 
important  work  to  do,  to  rise  about  four  early  morning  chats  with  them  were 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  light  his  own  parentheses.  It  was  at  sncb  times,  how- 
fire,  and  continue  his  occupation  until  ever,  that  his  important  labor  was  chiefly 
the  hour  of  breakfast,  or  until  he  chose  performed  before  people  in  general  had 
to  go  out,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  doing,  begun  the  day. 
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its  laws  against  the  opposition  of  States ;  altho\igh  he  did  in- 
cidentally allude  to  the  prevalence  of  opinions  and  feelings,  in 
some  quarters,  advei'se  to  the  Union,  which,  he  said,  had  caused 
him  regret,  and  which  he  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Soutli 
Carolina  did  not  share. 

On  the  following  day,  January  21st,  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Mary- 
land, moved  an  adjournment  of  the  debate,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  Mr.  Webster  had  urgent  business  wliich  required  him  to 
be  in  the  Supreme  Court.     Mr.  Hayne  objected,  saying : 

"  He  saw  the  gentlemaD  from  Massachusetts  in  his  scat,  and  presumed 
he  could  make  an  arrangement  that  would  enable  him  to  be  present  here 
during  the  discussion  to-day.  He  was  unwilling  that  this  subject  should 
bo  postponed,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  some  of  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  yesterday.  He  would  not 
deny  that  some  things  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  which  rankled  here 
(touching  his  breast),  from  which  he  would  desire  at  once  to  relieve  him- 
self. The  gentleman  had  discharged  his  fire  in  the  face  of  the  Senate.  He 
hoped  he  would  now  afibrd  him  the  opportunity  of  returning  the  shot. 

"Mr.  Webster:  I  am  ready  to  receive  it.    Let  the  discussion  proceed.*' 

Mr.  Benton  then  rose  and  finished  a  speech,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Webster,  which  he  had  commenced  on  the  previous  day.  An 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  was  then  moved  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Hayne  then  commenced  his  reply  to  Mr.  "Webster, 
which,  in  consequence  of  an  adjournment  of  tlie  debate,  he  did 
not  finish  until  Monday,  tlie  25th.  His  speech  ranged  through 
a  great  variety  of  topics.  He  assailed  New  England ;  called  in 
question  Mr.  Webster's  consistency,  and  depreciated  the  patriot- 
ism of  Massachusetts.  He  then  concluded  with  a  highly-in- 
genious and  acute  exposition  and  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of 
nullification.  One  part  of  the  speech  was  caustic  and  extremely 
personal  ;  the  residue  was  argiimentative  and  able — so  able, 
that  without  immediate  refutation  it  would  have  done  mis- 
chief. 

Mr.  Webster  took  notes  while  Mr.  Hayne  was  speaking, 
and  manifestly  intended  a  rejoinder.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hayne 
had  concluded,  he  rose,  but  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
was  moved,  which  gave  him  the  floor  for  the  next  day. 
This  discussion  had  now  been  going  on  for  so  long  a  time, 
that   strangers  had   come  to  the  capital  on  purpose  to  wit- 
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nes8  it.  When  the  Senate-chamber  was  opened  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  January,  the  gaUeries,  and  even  the 
floor,  therefore,  were  crowded*  Ladies' were  admitted  to  the  seats 
of  the  members,  and  such  was  the  extraordinary  eagerness  to  hear 
Mr.  Webster,  that  all  rules  had  to  give  way  to  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  occasion.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  was 
so  deserted,  that  no  business  could  be  transacted,  although  the 
Speaker  remained  in  his  chair.  Every  inch  of  available  space 
within  the  Senate-chamber,  for  sitting  or  standing,  was  occii- 
pied,  and  the  crowd  extended  out  into  the  lobbies  and  down  the 
staircases,  far  beyond  the  sound  of  Mr.  Webster's  voice.  He 
has  himself  said  that  he  '^  n^ver  spoke  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  so  eager  and  so  sympathetic."  ^  In  truth,  that  great 
assembly,  composed  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated men  and  women  of  the  land,  felt  that,  on  that  day,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  on  triaL 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Webster  again  had  but  a  single  night 
in  which  to  make  preparation  to  answer  the  really  important 
parts  of  the  preceding  speech  of  his  opponent ;  for  that  speech 
was  not  concluded  until  a  late  lio^r  of  the  session  of  the  25th, 
and  it  was  on  that  day  that  General  Hayne  made  his  argument 
on  the  constitutional  right  of  State  nullification  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Such  written  preparation  as  Mr.  Webster, 
in  fact,  made  for  the  speech  that  is  called  his  "  Second  Speech 
on  Footers  Kesolution,"  and  which  embraces  tlie  celebrated 
answer  to  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  was  made  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  on  the  25th,  and  before  the  hour  of 
its  assembling  on  the  next  day.  These  notes  are  also  now  before 
me.  Like  those  which  he  prepared  for  the  "  First  Speech  on 
Foote's  Resolution,"  they  are  ^v^itten  with  great  brevity  on 
common  letter-paper,  and  extend  through  five  sheets.  The 
printed  sj)eech,  as  reported  by  a  stenographer,  fills  seventy 
pages  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Webster's  Works.*  The  notes 

*  Correspondence,  i.,  494.  this  speech,  in  short-hand,  were  taken 

*  It  was  reported  by  Joseph  Galea,  by  Mr.  Gales,  the  senior  editor  of  the 
Esq.,  the  senior  editor  of  the  National  Kaiional  JfUeilifffneer,  They  were  writ- 
Intclliffcncer^  who,  aware  of  the  impor-  ten  out  by  another  hand,  and  the  report 
tance  of  the  occasion,  and  being  himself  was  most  remarkably  accurate.  It  was  in 
an  accomplished  steno^apher,  was  un-  the  possession  of  Mr.  Webster  a  part  of 
willing  to  intrust  this  duty  to  any  other  one  day  for  revision,  and  then  the  speecb 
hand.  In  the  memorandum  above  re-  was  sent  to  the  press.*'  I  believe  the  re- 
ferred to,  Mr.  Webster  says  :  "  Notes  of  port  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Gales. 
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contain  no  hint  of  the  impressive  exordium  with  which  the 
speech  was  opened.     They  commence  with  the  words  : 

"  No  man  hurt.    If  his  *  rankling'  is  relieved,  glad  of  it." 

*'  I  have  no  *  rankling/  fear,  anger,  consciousness  of  refutation." 

"  No  *  rankling,'  original  or  received — bow  not  strong  enough." 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster  needed  no  prepara- 
tion to  answer  the  heresy  of  nullification.  In  one  sense  this 
is  true.  From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  he  had 
been  familiar  with  the  historical  facts  on  which  any  true 
theory,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  based.  His  opinions  on  the  subject  had  been 
fonned  long  before  the  crisis  of  1830-'33  had  arisen ;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  suggested  that  those  opinions  were  such  as  were  usu- 
ally held  by  the  best  minds  in  New  England,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  constitute  the  sole  ground  on  which  the  su- 
premacy, claimed  by  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  can  be  maintained.  His  long  experience,  too,  in  the 
argument  of  constitutional  questions  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  commencing  in  1819,  had  given 
him  a  training  in  the  handling  of  such  subjects  which  few 
men  have  possessed  who  have  ever  taken  part  in  them ;  and 
he  had,  what  few  great  lawyers  have  ever  had,  the  power  of 
adapting  himself  as  efiectively  to  parliamentary  as  to  forensic 
discussion.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  exigencies  of  this  occasion 
required  any  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution, Mr.  Webster's  preparation  was  made  long  before  this  oc- 
casion arose.  But  the  marshalling  of  his  subject  in  the  order  in 
^wrhich  it  was  necessary  to  treat  it,  the  special  answers  required 
by  the  special  arguments  of  his  adversary— the  conception  and 
the  framework  of  the  speech — all  this  did  require  labor,  and 
that  labor  was  performed  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
late  on  the  25th,  and  before  it  reassembled  on  the  2Gth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Webster's  argument,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  General  Hayne,  who  had  taken  notes,  rose  to  reply ; 
and  altliough  one  of  his  friends  proi)osed  an  adjournment,  he 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  addressed  the  Senate  for  a 
Bhort  time  upon  the  constitutional  question.  Mr.  Webster  then 
rose  again,  and,  after  alluding  to  the  "  vain  attempt "  of  his 
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oppouent  to  ^^reconstruct  his  shattered  argament,"  restated 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  with  great  force,  giving  General 
Ilayne  the  benefit  of  that  clear  setting  forth  of  the  positioii  of 
an  adversary  which  none  could  do  better  than  Mr.  Webster, 
and  which  none  could  doubt  was  the  strongest  method  of  stat- 
ing it ;  and  then  following  it  step  by  step  with  the  appropriate 
answer.  This  was  the  reduction  of  the  whole  controversy  into 
the  severest  forms  of  logic. 

Mr.  Webster's  "  Second  Speech  on  Footers  Resolution,"  com- 
prehending the  memorable  reply  to  General  Hayne,  has  been 
compared  to  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  That 
it  is  the  masterpiece  of  American  as  that  is  of  Grecian  debate, 
is,  perhaps,  not  questioned.  There  is,  too,  some  further  parallel 
between  them.  The  speech  of  the  great  Athenian  was  the 
public  defence  of  a  policy  with  which  his  own  reputation  had 
been  identified  for  a  period  of  twenty  years ;  and  this  personal 
element,  mingled  with  a  grand  patriotism  that  is  exceeded 
in  no  recorded  language,  gives  to  it,  as  we  read,  even  now, 
scarcely  less  than  the  interest  with  which  it  must  originally 
have  been  heard.  The  American  statesman  was  not,  indeed, 
called  upon  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  a  civic  crown ;  but  he  had 
to  defend  his  own  character  and  fame  as  a  man,  in  repelling  an 
attack  made  at  once  ui)on  himself  and  upon  the  region  of  the 
country  whicli  he  immediately  represented,  and  to  show  that 
the  course  of  the  Government,  whose  existence  was  threatened 
by  the  doctrines  advanced  by  his  opponent,  and  his  own  par- 
ticipation in  that  course,  liad  been  national,  just,  and  pa- 
triotic. 

The  first  portion,  therefore,  of  this  speech,  may  well  be  om- 
pared  to  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  and  it  will  not  suffer  by 
the  comparison.  But  here  the  parallel  ends:  for  the  American 
speech  was  no  funeral  eloge  over  the  dead  body  of  public  free- 
dom, as  the  Athenian's  was  over  the  lost  liberties  of  Athens  and 
of  Greece.  Demosthenes  spoke  to  his  countrymen  when  he 
could  only  speak  of  what  once  was,  when  he  could  recount  what 
he  had  wished  to  strive  aij^ainst  Philip,  who  was  dead,  and  when 
the  living  and  terrible  son  of  Philip,  then  conquering  the  world, 
could  crush  Athens,  and  all  that  Athens  sheltered,  as  he  had 
crushed  Thebes.     The  American  statesman,  on  tlie  contrary. 
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had  to  deal  not  only  with  the  past,  but  with  the  present  and  the 
future ;  for  he  was  to  show  that,  if  the  principles  asserted  by  hi? 
opponent  were  a  true  explanation  of  the  political  Constitutiork 
of  the  country,  we  had  no  Constitution,  we  had  made  no  ad- 
vance from  the  inter-state  league  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  its 
nominally  direct  legislative  authority,  existed  at  the  pleasure 
and  was  subject  to  the  control  of  each  State.  In  this  respect — 
in  the  fact  that  the  accepted  character  of  a  great  government 
turned  on  an  argument  to  be  made  by  a  single  statesman  in  a 
public  body — this  speech  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  history  of 
parliamentary  or  popular  eloquence. 

That  such  was  the  crisis  is  apparent  from  all  that  had  gone 
before,  from  all  that  was  then  transpiring,  and  from  all  that  has 
since  followed.  If  the  doctrines  asserted  by  the  statesman  of  South 
Carolina  had  not  been  triumphantly  answered  in  that  very  debate, 
it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  point  to  the  general  fact  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered upon  the  principle  that  its  powers  are  held  directly  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State 
governments.  Such  had  been,  doubtless,  the  generally-received 
judicial  and  administrative  interpretation;  but  the  opposit2 
theory  had  been  now  brought  forward  in  a  very  imposing  form ; 
in  fact,  in  an  attitude  of  direct  resistance  taken  by  a  State,  sup- 
ported with  great  dialectic  ability  by  men  of  high  and  pure 
personal  characters.  It  is  true  that  no  action  could  have  been 
taken  by  the  Senate,  as  a  sequel  to  this  debate,  to  affirm  or  to 
reject  the  South  Carolina  doctrine ;  for  the  discussion  was  really 
foreign  to  the  question  actually  pending.  But  the  introduction 
of  the  doctrine  into  the  Senate  had  fixed  upon  it  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country,  and  when  Mr.  Webster  spoke,  he  spoke 
to  the  popular  tribunal  and  the  public  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
the  administrators  of  every  branch  of  the  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  his  success  or  his  failure  in  convincing  the  under- 
standings of  men  that  the  principles  of  State  interference  and 
nullification  were  wrong,  the  Government  would  thenceforward 
be  able  or  unable  to  enforce  its  laws  through  its  own  judicial 
intei"pretation  of  their  constitutional  validity,  and  to  maintain 
or  not  to  maintain  the  Union  in  case  of  future  forcible  attempts 
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to  break  it  up ;  since  these  issues  in  trath  depended,  tor  all 
future  time,  upon  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  one  or  the  other 
Itheory  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  upon  the  convictionB  of 
the  public  men  of  the  country  respecting  the  real  merits  of  this 
controversy.  The  result^  that,  as  we  now  know,  followed  tiiis 
discussion,  make  it  apparent  that  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's position  embraced  all  that  is  here  ascribed  to  it. 

He  comprehended  and.felt  this  in  its  full  force.  But  he  was 
always  equal  to  the  occasion,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  respon- 
sibility always  stimalated  his  powers  in  proportion  to  the  .pree- 
sure  that  came  upon  him.  As  he  approaches  this  part  of  the 
subject,  he  is  evidently  conscious  that  he  is  about  to  speak  to 
the  sense  of  the  whole  nation,  and  he  firames  his  argument  so 
that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  all  intelligent  men,  as  well  as 
by  publicists  and  statesmen;  using  in  this  oonsciousnesB  a 
^'  studied  plainness  of  speech."  Throughout  the  argumentative 
portions  of  this  grand  division  of  the  speech,  he  employs  no 
reasoning  that  is  not  level  to  the  understanding  of  a  popular 
tribunal,  although  he  is  speaking  in  the  presence  of  a  singularly 
intelligent  audience,  and  is  addressing  himself  immediately  to 
a  body  of  Senators ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  this  speech  that,  upon  a  constitutional  question  of 
fundamental  law,  it  satisfies  alike  the  technical  and  the  untech- 
nical  intellect.  Xothing  short  of  this  could  have  accomplished 
the  work  he  had  to  do ;  for  we  can  now  see  that,  if  the  argu- 
ment had  failed  to  convince  the  popular  mind,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  ere  this  have  been  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were. 

The  celebrated  peroration  of  thi^  si>eech  has  been  criticised 
as  too  elaborately  rlietorical ;  and  Mr.  Webster  once  made  this 
criticism  himself.  But  it  is,  in  the  fii"st  place,  quite  certain  that 
it  was  unpremeditated,  and  was  drawn  from  him  in  the  excite- 
ment of  feeling  caused  by  the  evident  sympathies  of  the  great 
and  eager  audience,  of  both  sexes,  that  drank  in  every  word 
that  fell  from  him,  with  an  interest  so  intense  that  the  pleasure 
and  the  pain  of  listening  struggled  strangely  in  their  breasts. 
The  very  meagre  notes  from  which  he  spoke  contain  nothing  to 
show  that  he  had  previously  wrought  out  the  magnificent  pas- 
sage at  the  close  of  the  speech  which  was  soon  ringing  fix)m  all 
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the  college  platforms  of  more  than  half  the  Union.  *  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  to  be  observed  of  this  and  other  passages  of  similar 
eloquence  interspersed  through  the  argument  of  this  speech — , 
of  which  his  "brief"  affords  no  sign — that  if  they  had  been 
the  work  of  the  most  artistic  closet  preparation,  he  could  have 
done  nothing  better  adapted  to  fix  popular  attention  upon  the 
speech,  and  especially  to  give  it  that  hold  upon  the  popular 
lieart,  and  that  interest  for  the  educated  youth  of  the  coimtry, 
which  caused  it  to  do  its  work  in  after-years,  and  led  the  na- 
tional intellect  into  the  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  its  po- 
litical doctrine.  These  results  would  scarcely  have  followed  if 
there  had  gone  forth  nothing  more  than  an  argumentative  dis- 
cussion of  principles,  however  logical  and  convincing  the  state- 
ment, without  those  bursts  of  feeling,  highly  ornamented  and 
rhetorical  as  they  are,  which  sustain  the  interest  and  carry  along 
the  attention  of  the  common  reader.  Yet,  from  the  notes  which 
he  used,  one  would  have  expected  to  hear  nothing  but  a  very 

'  The  writer  of  a  life  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  choice  of  words.     And  the  same 

published  in  the  "  American  Biographical  thing  is  certainly  true  of  many  other  of 

Library,"  has  made  the  following  asser-  his  celebrated  speeches." 
tions :  I  have  no  theories  to  maintain  con- 

**  A  very  foolish  endeavor  has  been  ceming  Mr.  Webster's  capacity  to  make 

made,  by  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  the  speech   in  question  with  compara- 

to  create  the  impression  that  the  great  tively    little    written    preparation.     His 

orations  and  speeches  which  have  carried  general  habits,  in  this  respect,  varied  a 

his   celebrity  all   over   the   world  were  good  deal,  but  he  invariably  voroie  much 

made  with  little  effort  and  trifling  prepa-  less  than  most  public  speakers  commonly 

ration.     Even  so  judicious  a  writer  as  do,  unless  he  was  to  pronounce  one  of 

Mr.  Everett  seeks  to  confirm  the  state-  those  formal  discourses,  which  are  al- 

ment  of  Mr.  March,  that  the  reply  to  ways  written ;  and,  when  these  came  to 

Hayne  was  the  result  of  at  most  a  few  be  printed,  he  corrected   and  polished 

hours'  reflection,  and  that  all  the  notes  them  with  great  care.     With  regard  to 

he  made  for  it  were  contained  upon  one  the  Reply  to  Hayne,  as  well  as  the  First 

side  of  a  sheet  of  paper.    This  latter  Speech   on  Footc's    Resolution,  I  have 

statement  is  true,  so  far  as  the  notes  given  the  facts,  not  only  from  my  own 

from  which  he  wpokt  are  concerned ;  but  uxamiuaiion  of  the  public  records,  but 

the  general  impression  conveyed  in  these  also  from  a  detailed  memorandum  which 

representations  is  unjust  to  Mr.  Webster,  I  possess,  in  Mr.  Webster's  own  hand- 

And  calculated  to  induce  very  iiyurious  writing,  stating  the  whole  history  of  that 

theories  and  habits  in  the  minds  of  the  debate.    In  this  paper  he  says :  **  It  is  evi- 

young.     Mr.  Webster  had  prepared  him-  deni  that  the  occasion  was  unexpected ; " 

«elf  K»r  that  debate  with  all  his  usual  and  when  he  adds  that  he  "  made  such 

care.     He  knew  a  fortnight  beforehand  preparation  as  is  usually  made  for  such 

the  points  that  would  be  made,  the  posi-  subjects,"  he  refers  to  each  of  the  briefs 

tions  that  would  be  assumed,  and  the  which  he  prepared  at  the  times  I  have 

Darties  that  would  be  assailed.    And  we  mentioned  in  the  text.    These  were  the 

have  no  doubt  that  all  those  magnificent  notes  which  he  used  in  speaking,  so  far 

passages,  which  live  in  the  memory  and  as  he  used  any ;  and  he  afterward  pre- 

^ow  m  Uie  heart  of  all  who  read  them,  sen  ted    them    t'>   Mr.   Ticknor.     What. 

were  prepared  beforehand  with  the  ut-  then,  arc  the  proofs  thpt  tliosc  were  the 

most  care,  and  the  nicest  discrimination  only  notes  which  he  mide  in  oropariijg 


me  inconveiiR'iit  viilirar  coii^eqiuMico: 
cull'  l»e  not  iilwMvs  tlic  tc.-t  of  trutli, 
callv  coi'ivct  ill  its  arii'unient,  and  ii 
courtesy,  a  very  powerful  auxiliary. 
The  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the 
followed  its  delivery,  it  is  not  easy  fo 
measure.  We  are  to  remember  that  1 
the  two  opposite  views  of  the  natur 
come  into  public  discussion  in  Congr( 

those    speeches?    The    proofs    are:    1.  most  c 

That  he  had  no  time  to  make  any  other  that  n* 

written  preparation  for  either  speech.    2.  hand, 

When  he  gjave  these  notes  to  Mr.  Tick-  rected 

nor,  he  gave  them  as  ail  that  he  had  put  were  s 

on  paper  before  speaking.    3.  They  are  of  the 

precisely   the    kind  of  notes  which   a  ration 

speaker  of  great  practice  usually  prepares  ten  bri 

when  he  has  to  make  an  important  speech  ing  tha 

on  the  following  day;  and  the  internal  ous   ei 

evidence  shows  that  they  are  the  notes  high   a 

from  which  he  spoke.  stream 

To   say  of  Mr.  \Vebster*s   reply   to  wasflo 

Hayne  that  he  "knew  a  fortnight  be-  descrip 

forehand  the  points  that  would  be  made,  regions 

the  positions  that  would  be  assumed,  and  ttimj*  i, 

the  parties  that  would  be  assailed,"  con-  va 

iradicts  the  recorded  history  of  the  de-  Shone 

bate,  and  Mr.  Webster^s  own  testimony.  g^l?  f 

That   ho   knew    previously   the  general  ^ 

grounds  on  which  the  nullifiers  claimod  The 

to  rest  their  theory  of  the  Constitution,  used  th 

is    certainly    true.       But    Mr.    Hayne's  or  less 

arCliment     was     VOrV     far     fr^^m     hoinrr     n       or.fl    T  u 
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relations  of  several  eminent  men  were  such  as  to  make  this  and 
the  three  follo\ving  years  an  era  of  great  peril.  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
real  author  of  the  doctrine  of  State  nullification — a  man  whom 
Mr.  Webster  always  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  public  men 
whom  he  had  ever  been  called  to  oppose,  and  whose  personal  char- 
acter always  commanded  his  entire  respect — had  been  chosen 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  when  General 
Jackson  became  President ;  and,  as  Vice-President,  he,  of 
course,  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Senate  during  this  debate. 
He  was  naturally  regarded  by  his  friends  as  the  probable  suc- 
cessor of  General  Jackson ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  President,  lie  would  be  the  constitutional  incumbent  for  the 
residue  of  the  official  term.  But  the  relations  of  General  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  not  friendly,  notwithstanding  their 
official  positions,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  been  elected  to 
them  by  the  same  general  political  combination.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  become  the  head  of  General  Jackson's  Cabinet,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  the  per- 
son whose  aspirations  to  the  presidency  General  Jackson  was 
most  disposed  to  favor.  Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  was  strong  in 
friends,  and,  in  his  own  State,  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  a 
lai^  majority  of  her  people  was  supreme.  His  opinions,  on 
the  expediency  of  protective  tariffs,  and  on  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  and  enforce  them,  had  undergone 
a  complete  revolution ;  and  he  had,  in  the  full  conviction  that 
Congress  was  not  likely  to  abandon  them,  constructed  for  him- 
self, and  for  those  who  followed  him,  the  theory  of  State  nulli- 
fication as  the  last  and  only  remedy  against  their  oppressive 
operation.  General  Hayne,  in  the  debate  of  1830,  although  a 
man  of  undoubted  ability  and  accomplishments,  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

When,  therefore,  this  memorable  discussion  took  place,  there 
was,  in  these  personal  relations,  and  in  the  immediate  subject 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  nullificatii)n  was  first  asserted,  cause 
for  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  friends  of  the  Union  every- 
where, and  this  anxiety  was  heightened  by  the  character  of  the 
constitutional  question.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  plausibility  in  the  argument  that  makes  the  Constitution 
a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  of  whose  infraction  they 


and  <xivQ  etfoct  to  its  a]>propri{ite  rofiitati( 
It  i>  TK^t  surpri>in£r,  tlicrclorc,  tliat  thi 
stcr  >li()ul(l  have  been  more  extensively 
montlis  following  its  delivery,  than  any  c 
been  made  in  Congress  since  the  establif 
tution.  Men,  everywhere,  were  aware  thj 
doctrine,  respecting  the  Constitution,  had 
dations,  and  they  were  eager  to  possess  ai 
answer  to  it ;  knowing  well  that,  if  that  a 
plete,  their  own  minds,  and  the  minds  ol 
in  a  painful  and  perilous  uncertainty.  ^ 
Webster's  speech  were  therefore  publish 
pamphlet  editions,  after  all  the  principi 
country  had  given  it  entire  to  their  re; 
verdict,  throughout  the  Northern  and  'W 
the  Southern  States  was  decisive.  A  g 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  all  parti< 
ciated,  and  accepted  the  view  maintained 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  < 
ernment  which  it  establishes. 

A  singular  occurrence,  which  took  pla< 
presents  a  striking  proof  of  tha  practical 
opinions  held^by  the  statesmen  of  Soi 
powers  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     Perl 

account   for  the   in  trod  net  inn    nf  emnA   nf 
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Charleston  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  at  a  point 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  It  was  a  scheme 
in  which  were  embarked  some  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  who 
did  not  share  the  constitutional  opinions  of  their  congressional 
representatives  concerning  the  power  of  Congress  to  promote 
what  were  called  "  internal  improvements,"  and  who  believed 
that  this  enterprise  embraced  relations  which  made  it  a  proper 
object  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The  petition  of  the 
corporation  of  the  "  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad,"  ask- 
ing a  Government  subscription  to  its  capital  stock,  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Webster,  to  be  presented  in  the  Senate,  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter  from  the  president  of  the  company, 
which  suflSciently  suggests  the  reasons  for  asking  his  aid,  and 
fully  explains  the  grounds  on  which  the  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration believed  they  were  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  Congress. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  is  dated  early  in  January. 
The  petition  was  presented  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Webster,  on 
the  18th,  the  day  before  that  on  which  General  Hayne  made 
his  first  speech  to  which  Mr,  Webster  felt  called  upon  to  reply : 

[mOM  THE   HON.   WILLIAM  AIKEN.] 

**  Omcx  07  THE  South  Cabolina  Camal  avd  Bailboad  Coiipaut,  ) 

**  Ohablbstox,  Wi  January ^  1880.        f 

"  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

"  United  States  Senate. 

"  Sib  :  The  directors  of  the  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Raihroad  Com- 
pany have  instructed  me  respectfully  to  request  from  you  the  favor  to 
present  their  petition  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  praying  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  their  institution. 

"The  subject  is  fully  developed  in  the  petition  and  documents  accom- 
panying it,  which  will  be  presented  to  you  by  General  Hayne,  of  this  State, 
and  we  trust  every  point  of  diflSculty  touching  the  completion  of  this 
work,  and  our  ability  to  effect  that  object  should  the  General  Govern- 
ment aid  the  enterprise  to  the  extent  prayed  for,  will  be  removed  by 
Colonel  Blanding,  of  this  State,  at  present  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
mgton. 

"  In  soliciting  your  aid  in  behalf  of  our  institution,  it  is  due  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  Senators  from  our  State,  to  inform  you  that  objections 
predicated  on  constitutional  grounds  will  induce  them  to  oppose  the  object 
of  our  petition,  and  some  reluctance  to  present  it,  therefore,  must  be  ex- 
perienced, on  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  trespass. 

"  The  quality  of  the  enterprise  as  it  relates  to  the  General  Government  is 
obviously  calculated  to  acquire  for  it  the  most  indulgent  consideration.  The 
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purpose  is  not  less  to  give  a  particalar  direction  to  the  |irodiioe  of  tlik  md 
a  sister  State,  than  to  procure  for  commercial  operatioiiB  oartainty  and  con- 
fidence. The  deepening  of  our  bar,  or  improTing  the  fiu^tiea  of  onr  port, 
would  not  more  certainly  advance  the  interests  of  the  merchant  than  in  oom- 
municating  assurance  of  a  prompt  execution  of  thdr  orders.  The  presont 
season,  with  almost  all  the  past,  evidence  the  uncertainty  and  losses  incident 
to  au  exclusive  reliance  on  our  rivers  for  the  transportation  of  prodoesL 
For,  until  within  a  very  few  days,  this  harbor  has  been  crowded  with  ahips, 
and  our  country  warehouses  with  cotton — ^the  planter  and  the  merchant 
incurring  heavy  charges,  and  deprecating  the  disappointments  and  delays 
to  which  they  arc  subjected.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  conteoh 
plated  road  will  subserve  highly-essential  objects.  The  United  States 
arsenal  at  Augusta  would  be  rendered  more  generally  and  promptly  oseftilf 
and  confer  protection,  when  under  present  circumstances  the  emergency 
would  pass,  before  the  relief  required  from  it  could  be  obtained.  Still 
more  important  would  be  the  &cility  of  transporting  troops  from  the  dense 
population  of  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic  border  of  our  State,  niese 
advantages  are  not  imworthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  General  Govcnunent^ 
whether  they  refer  to  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insurrection.  Asa 
post-road,  its  benefits  will  be  most  extensively  conferred,  nor  will  it  admit 
of  doubt  that,  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  works  of  such  magnitude 
have  hitherto  been  accomplished,  it  will,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
General  Government,  be  made  to  constitute  a  link  of  union  with  the  rising 
States  of  the  West,  attaching  them  more  strongly,  through  the  powerful 
influences  of  interest,  to  their  Atlantic  brethren.  These,  however,  are  sub- 
jects on  which  we  will  not  dilate. 

"  Should  you,  sir,  approve  our  purposes,  believing  that  the  General 
Government  does  legitimately  possess  the  power  to  aid  works  (of  great 
public  utility)  in  the  way  intimated,  you  ^^'ill  confer  an  obligation  which 
we  shall  most  sensibly  feel,  by  bestowing  on  it  the  acknowledged  influences 
of  your  attention  and  talents.  We  would  gratefully  add  yours  to  the 
name  of  the  patrons  of  our  infant  institution,  and  the  record  of  the  servico 
will  be  found  ui  the  general  advantage  resulting  to  our  city  and  State. 

"  With  sentiments  of  high  consideration, 

"  I  remain,  sir, 

*'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Wm.  Aiken, 
'*  President  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Company." 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  Webster's  remarks,  on  present- 
ing this  petition,  is  taken  from  the  "  Register  of  Debates :  " 

"Mr.  Webster  said  he  rose  to  present  the  petition  of  *the  South  Caro- 
lina Canal  and  Railroad  Company,'  praying  Congress  to  authorize  a  sub- 
scription, on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  that  company.    The 
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railroad,  contemplated  by  the  petitioners,  was  to  extend  from  Charleston 
to  Hamburg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta ;  and  the  petition  sets  forth  the 
practicability  of  the  mtended  work.  The  enterprise  was  certainly  one  of 
a  very  laudable  nature,  such  as  had,  in  other  instances,  met  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  that  he  presented  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It  had 
been  confided  to  his  hands  from  no  disrespect,  certainly,  toward  the  hon- 
orable gentlemen  who  were  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  but  solely  be- 
cause the  petitioners  were  unwilling  to  trespass  on  the  reluctance  which 
the  honorable  Senators  from  South  Carolina  naturally  felt,  or  might  be 
supposed  to  feel,  to  presenting  petitions  for  aid  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  cases  in  which  their  known  opinions,  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress,  would  oblige  them  to  oppose  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners.  For  his  own  part  (Mr.  Webster  said),  it  was  well  known 
that,  during  the  whole  time  in  which  he  had  had  any  connection  with 
Congress,  he  had  been  uniformly  in  favor  of  what  was  called  internal  im- 
provement, when  applied  to  objects  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance 
to  be  properly  called  national.  And,  while  he  admitted  the  necessity  of 
great  caution  and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  the  power,  he  must  still  say 
that  every  day  convinced  him  more  and  more  of  the  necessity  of  such 
exercise  in  suitable  cases.  He  would  take  occasion  to  add,  that  he  was  a 
thorough  convert  to  the  practicability  and  efficacy  of  railroads.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  great  results  which  the  power  of  steam  had  accomplished, 
in  regard  to  transportation  by  water,  were  not  superior  to  those  which  it 
would  yet  accomplish  in  regard  to  transportation  by  land.  The  only 
doubt  was  as  to  the  amount  of  cost ;  and  that  was  a  point  which  expe- 
rience would  shortly  solve,  he  hoped  satisfactorily.  He  would  only  add, 
that  while  he  felt  pleasure  in  presenting  this  petition,  he  looked  forward 
with  equal  pleasure  to  the  time,  he  hoped  not  distant,  when  it  would  be 
his  duty,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  to  ask  a  subscription  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Massachusetts  railroad,  a  contemplated  work,  which,  if  ex- 
ecuted, would  facilitate  intercourse  between  several  States,  and  be  felt,  in 
its  beneficial  effects,  all  the  way  from  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  When  the  proper  time  should  come,  he  doubted  not 
the  Senate,  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  also,  would  give  to 
the  enterprise  such  aid  and  assistance  as  it  should  be  entitled  to  by  the 
consideration  of  its  magnitude,  and  its  obvious  public  utility  and  im- 
portance." 

Mr.  Webster  then  presented  the  petition,  and  it  was  refen*ed 
to  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals. 

I  now  add  some  further  selections  from  Mr.  Webster's  cor- 
respondence during  a  part  of  this  session — a  correspondence 
that  lies  before  me  in  such  masses,  that  it  is  difficult  to  adjust 

my  space  to  what  may  be  the  demands  of  my  readers. 
25 


jKH'tion  ot  the  wmiiT  wuii  my  (lauLiinei    aim  o»mi-iii-i.»., 

^<)Utlnrn  climatj'  will  \)o  :iLrr«'('al)U\  and  I  trust  may  pro 

iMaltli.  wliich,  thouirli  iinprovctl.  still  requires  care.     I  s 

fartluT  tlian  ever  from  tlie  sccues  now  passini^  at  Wasli 

spondents  there  keep  me  pretty  well  informed  of  the  acti 

but  as  yet  no  important  movements  appear  to  have  be 

branch  of  Congress.    I  am  curious  to  know  the  issue  oi 

which,  if  not  already,  must  be  shortly  sent  in.    One  of  tl 

them,  from  this  quarter,  is  that  of .    I  had  hoped 

ment  of  minister  to  Mexico  would  have  been  conferred  • 

cellcnt  fellow,  and  one  of  good  capacity.    But  these  ai 

which  such  men  are  employed. 

**  Cordially  youi 

"  The  Honorable  D.  Webster." 

[from  the   HON.   J.   H.   PLEASANTS,  OP  VIB< 

*'  Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  3 
great  sensation  it  has  produced  in  this  quarter,  so  flat 
ings,  and  its  effects  so  honorable  to  the  consistency  of  y 
and  your  ability  to  defend  it.  The  knowledge  that  y 
vindicated  yourself,  floored  your  antagonist,  and  gaine< 
so  far  as  argument  goes,  is  nearly  universal.  .  .  . 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

•*  Jno. 
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0U8  documents  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  and  especially  copies 
^f  your  speeches  on  Mr.  Footers  resolution.  As  a  New-England  man,  I 
thank  you  for  the  able  defence  of  this  much-abused  part  of  the  country  ; 
as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  I  thank  you  for  the  vindication  of  her  char- 
acter for  patriotism,  for  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union,  for  services,  sac- 
rifices, and  imdeviating  and  devoted  regard  for  the  interest  of  a  common 
cause  and  country — and  as  a  Republican — ay,  and  as  an  old-fashioned  Jef- 
ferson Republican,  too  1  I  feel  the  weight  of  obligation  to  you  for  assert- 
ing the  consistency  of  principle  and  the  integrity  of  purpose  with  which 
we  oppose  despotism  in  every  shape,  and  however  exercised — whether  from 
a  foreign  source  or  under  the  abuse  of  domestic  authority.  If  any  thing 
can  rouse  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  a 
timely  protection  of  themselves  and  their  free  institutions,  it  must  be  the 
appeals  to  their  intelligence  and  virtue  which  have  been  addressed  to  them 
from  the  Senate-chamber.  I  pray  God  they  may  be  effectual.  They  havr 
awakened  attention,  and  there  must  be  safety  in  the  result.  .  .  . 
"  With  great  respect  and  esteem,  most  truly, 

*^  Your  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

"Levi  Lincoln. 
"  To  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 


[FBOM  MR.   TICKNOR.] 

"J^pri/4, 1890. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  enclosed  letter  will  sufficiently  explain  itself  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Allston  wrote  it  without  any  request  or 
suggestion  from,  any  one ;  that  the  opinion  he  expresses  in  it  of  Greeuough's 
talent  is  one  entertained  by  all  the  artists  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  neither 
Allston  nor  myself  has  any  interest  in  Greenough  except  on  account  of  his 
genius.  Yerplanck,  I  understand,  has  been  written  to  on  the  same  subject, 
and  probably  Everett,  Gorham,  and  some  other  of  our  friends,  would  be 
influenced  by  Allston's  opinion  in  such  a  matter  —that  is,  if  it  ever  comes 
to  the  question  whether  anybody  shall  be  employed  to  make  a  statue 
of  Washington.  But  enough  of  this.  Allston's  letter  contains  the 
whole. 

"  Judge  Story  is  at  home  and  well,  with  two  words  to  say  to  his  friends, 
and  no  more.  From  him,  more  distinctly  than  we  knew  it  before,  we  have 
heard  of  your  great  labors  this  winter,  and  the  burdensome  occupation  of 
your  time.  But  I  trust  Congress  will  rise  early  in  May,  that  you  may  bo 
relieved  and  come  home  to  us  before  you  are  worn  do^vn  by  the  hot 
weather. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  you  some  time  since,  and  a  copy  of  your  truly 
great  speech,  for  both  of  which  I  desire  to  thank  you.  If  your  health 
should  freely  permit,  I  hope  you  may,  on  some  suitable  occasion,  make 
another  speech  this  session.  I  hope  it  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  nation  is  in  a  condition  to  listen  to  the  discussion 
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of  sucli  questions  as  it  is  your  peculiar  proTince  to  diieiui,  thflie  being 
now  no  great  party  questions  or  interests  to  excite  the  peasions  of  men 
and  absorb  their  attention;  and,  secondly,  because  I  am  sore  ihej  are 
disposed  to  listen  respectfully  and  carefiilly  to  whatever  yon  may  aay. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  occadon  to  apeak  for.  the 
public  good. 

^*  But  I  hear  you  have  more  letters  every  day  than  you  can  read,  and  ao 
I  will  not  add  to  the  oppression  of  the  number. 

"Yours  very  fidthfhlly. 


"  Osa  T- 


*'  R.  Gilmore,  of  Baltimore,  knows  Greenough,  and  would,  I  tlunk,  fai- 
tercst  himself  in  his  behalf  Greenough*s  plan  was  the  one  adopted  liar 
the  Bunker  Ilill  monument.^'  * 


[to  KB.  TICKKOa.] 

*"  WAtnnoioai;  JfrtiB,  ISaOL 

''  My  dear  Sir:  If  Congress  ^ould  proceed  so  tUj  in  my  time,  as  to 
vote  a  statue  to  Washington,  I  will  make  an  effort  far  Greenonglu  But  at 
present  the  business  has  proceeded  no  further  than  a  report.  I  have  no 
belief  any  thing  will  be  done.  After  this  faint  ebullition  of  national  grati- 
tude and  national  pride,  the  whole  subject  will  probably  sleep  another  ten 
years.     *'  See  nations  slowly  wise,"  etc. 

*'I  have  read  Tom  Moore's  first  volume  of  Byron's  life.  Whatever 
human  imagination  shall  hereafter  picture  of  a  human  being,  I  shall  be- 
lieve it  all  within  the  Ixyinds  of  credibility.  Byron's  case  shows  that  fact 
sometimes  runs  by  all  fancy,  as  a  steamboat  passes  a  scow  at  anchor.  I 
have  tried  hard  to  find  something  in  him  to  like  besides  his  genius  and  his 
wit,  but  there  was  no  other  likeable  quality  about  him.  He  was  an  incar- 
nation of  deinonism.  He  is  the  only  man,  in  English  history,  for  a  hundred 
years,  who  has  hoastcfl  of  infidelity,  and  of  every  practical  vice,  not  included 
in  what  may  be  tcnned  (what  his  biographer  does  term)  meanness.  Lord 
Boliugbroke,  in  his  most  extravagant  youthful  sallies,  and  the  wicked  Lord 
Littleton,  were  saints  to  him.  All  Moore  can  say  is,  each  of  his  vices  had 
some  virtue  or  some  prudence  near  it,  which,  in  some  sort,  checked  it. 
Well,  if  that  were  not  so  in  all,  who  would  escape  hanging?  The  biog- 
rapher, indeed,  says  his  worst  conduct  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  ordi- 
nary standard !  And  that  is  true,  if  a  favorable  decision  is  looked  for. 
Many  excellent  reasons  are  given  for  his  l)eing  a  bad  husband,  the  sum  of 
which  is  that  he  was  a  very  bad  man.  I  confess,  I  was  rejoiced  then,  I  am 
rejoiced  now,  that  he  was  driven  out  of  England  by  public  scorn ;  for  his 
vices  were  not  in  his  passions,  but  in  his  principles.    He  denied  all  religion 

^  This  letter,  and  Mr.  Webster's  reply     the  late  Horatio  Greenough,  and  placed 
to  it,  which  follow?,  relate  to  the  statue    in  front  of  the  CapitoL 
jf  Washington,  afterward  executed   by 
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and  all  virtue  from  the  house-top.  Dr.  Johnson  says  there  is  merit  in  main- 
taining good  principles,  though  the  preacher  is  seduced  into  violation  of 
them.  This  is  true.  Good  theory  is  something.  But  a  theory  of  living, 
and  of  dying,  too,  made  up  of  the  elements  of  hatred  to  religion,  contempt 
of  morals,  and  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  all  the  decent  part  of  the  public, 
when,  before,  has  a  man  of  letters  avowed  it  ?  If  Milton  vrere  alive,  to 
recast  certain  prominent  characters  in  his  great  epic,  he  could  embellish 
them  with  new  traits,  without  violating  probability. 

"  Walter  Scott's  letter,  toward  the  end  of  the  book,  is  much  too  chari- 
table. 

"  I  find  in  one  of  Lord  Byron's  letters  a  suggestion  that  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe'  was  written,  while  in  prison,  by  the  first  Lord 
Oxford  (Robert  Harley),  and  by  him  given  to  Defoe.  Is  there  any  such 
suggestion  anywhere  else?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Defoe's  (his  true  name 
was  Foe)  other  works  show  he  could  write  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Harley 
has  left  no  proof  of  liis  capacity  for  such  a  work.  While  on  the  subject 
of  books,  whither  I  have  strayed,  I  know  not  how,  allow  me  to  say  there 
is  one  I  want  to  see.  It  is  Johnson's  *  Shakespeare.'  I  covet  a  sight  of 
that  book,  just  as  8.  J.  left  it.  His  first  edition  was  about  1765  or  '66. 
Did  he  publish  a  second  ?  You  are  not  only  a  man  for  books  in  general, 
but  for  Shakespeare  in  particular,  and  can  tell  me.  If  you  have  the 
book,  I  shall  get  a  reading  of  it ;  if  you  have  it  not,  I  wish  you  would 
order  it  on  my  account,  the  next  time  you  write  Mr.  Rich.  I  suppose  the 
first  edition  was  folio,  but  know  not. 

"  We  have  the  April  number  of  the  North  American  here,  and  I  have 
run  over  its  articles.  I  think  them  good,  generally  speaking,  but  am  not 
satisfied  with  that  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence.  Early  diplomatic 
history  is  interesting. 

"  I  shall  make  no  more  speeches.    What  I  have  done,  even,  was  not 

with  malice  prepense.    Make  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  believo 

me  always  truly  yours, 

"D.  Webster." 

[FBOM  MR.   STORER,  OF  OHIO.] 

**  CiKcncwATi,  Onio,  April  11, 1830. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  Our  friend  Judge  Burnet  will  hand  you  the  retainer 
for  our  city,  and  I  will,  at  an  early  day,  transmit  you  a  full'  statement  of 
the  case. 

"  I  have  just  been  relieved  from  a  few  weeks'  session  of  our  court,  and 
feel  too  much  fatigued  to  prepare  so  full  a  history  of  the  matters  involved 
in  our  suit  as  I  wish. 

"  It  has  yielded  me  the  most  unmingled  pleasure  to  read,  in  your  late 
address  in  the  Senate,  the  defence  of  our  fathers,  and  the  principles  of  our 
fiithers.  There  cannot  be  a  New-Englander  whose  soul  has  not  kindled  up 
witliin  him,  whose  energies  have  not  been  awakened,  if  he  has  perused 


cuK;  IS  inn  an  eini^ram. 

"'riR-  iiitiiuation  in   your  Ictttr,  lliat  you  liad 
us  (lurini:  tlic  t-unmicr  or  autuuui,  lias  been  connui 
friends.     1  say  iViends,  lor  irc  all  claim  you^  and  w 
of  welcoming  you  to  a   'free  and  independent 
and  happiness  have  been  mainly  secured  by  the  inl 
IN'athan  Dane,  of  Beverly. 

*^  Shall  I  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  transmit  me 
it  is  published  in  pamphlet.     The  ^raH  nctntsa 
opposition  I  can  read  in  the  newspapers. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  you 


[from  MR.  CLAT.] 


4* 


"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  received  to-day  your  very 
18th  instant.  The  copies  of  the  speech  to  which 
received,  but  probably  will  come  safe  to  hand.  ] 
hoped  that  the  seed  may  not  fall  on  barren  gro 
on  the  very  great  addition  which  you  have  made 
sion  to  your  previous  high  reputation.  Your  s 
that  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  are  the  theme  of  pi 
and  I  have  shared  in  the  delight  which  all  have  ft 
do  much  good.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  the  1 
ever  may  be  his  own  fate,  his  principles  will 
sooner  or  later,  derive  the  benefit  of  their  illustr 
To  that  consolation  you  will  be  eminently  entitle< 
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most  of  the  printers,  and  most  of  the  members  of  Congress.  If  it  has  left 
undone  some  things  which  it  ought  to  have  done,  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  some  of  its  rejections.  Those  of  Lee  and  Hill  are  especially  entitled  to 
the  public  gratitude ;  and  I  hope  it  will  place  us  under  a  similar  obliga- 
tion for  the  rejection  of  Kendall  and  Noah. 

The  importance  of  rejecting  certain  nominations  does  not  consist  in  the 
exclusion  merely  of  unworthy  men  from  office,  although  that  is  far  from 
being  a  minor  object ;  but  it  shows  that  Jackson  is  not  infallible  nor  invul- 
nerable. The  character  of  an  eminent  public  man  resembles  a  fortification. 
If  every  attack  is  repelled,  if  no  breach  on  any  point  be  made,  he  becomes 
impregnable.  But  if  you  once  make  a  breach,  no  matter  how  small,  the 
work  may  be  carried.  Considering  how  many  of  his  recommendations  in 
his  opening  message  have  failed,  or  are  likely  to  fail,  if  to  their  defeat 
could  be  added  that  of  some  of  his  more  obnoxious  nominations,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  effect  on  the  public  would  be  very  great.  Indeed,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  his  nominations  not  disposed  of  at  the  date  of  your 
letter,  the  effect  of  his  miscarriages  has  been  considerable.  He  still  shows 
game,  appears  stout  and  strong ;  but  I  think  his  strength  is  that  of  tho 
buck,  mortally  wounded,  who  springs  boldly  forward  while  he  is  inter- 
nally bleeding  to  death. 

"In  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  must  respectfully  doubt  that  policy 
which  would  surrender  to  his  party  their  undisturbed  course  on  any  sub- 
ject respecting  which  they  were  believed  to  be  wrong.  Success  too  often 
sanctions ;  and  their  success,  in  reference  to  the  defeat  of  the  power  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  for  example,  would,  I  fear,  tend  to  produce  acquies- 
cence in  the  surrender  of  the  power.  If,  indeed,  they  can  defeat,  at  pres- 
ent, the  power,  after  all  proper  exertions  by  our  friends,  good  might  result 
fW>m  that.  We  should  have  done  our  duty ;  and  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  would  then  see  that  it  was  not  our  fault  that  they  did  not  get  the 
benefit  o^the  exercise  of  the  power ;  and  that,  if  they  wished  for  that,  they 
must  support  us. 

"  My  observation  induces  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  reaction  in 
respect  to  the  present  administration ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  patronage  is  condemned  by  a  vast  number  of  the  Jackson  party  as  well 
as  by  our  own  friends.  It  is  true,  as  you  justly  remark,  that  there  is  lesa 
public  disapprobation  expressed  of  the  dismissions  than  could  have  been 
expected.  But,  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  it  exists  very  extensively.  I 
speak  confidently  on  this  subject  as  it  regards  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
siasippL 

"  I  have  noticed  the  movements  at  Harrisburg  and  Albany.  The 
former,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  was  an  abortion ;  and  the  latter  may,  I 

suppose,  be  considered  as  essentially  Mr.  V.  B 's.    That  Jackson  will  be 

again  a  candidate  is  highly  probable.  If  he  can  unite  in  his  support  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and' New  York,  opposition  to  his  election  will  bo 
vain.  If  either  of  those  States  can  be  detached  from  him,  he  may  be 
beaten.   What  is  the  probability  of  their  union  ?    You  are  better  judges  at 
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Witabiiiglon  tlinn  I  can  be.  My  information  from  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania  in  very  SnUeriug ;  and  something  may  come  oitl  of  tile  late 
celebration  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  birthdny. 

"  In  considering  the  expediency  of  using  my  name  in  opposition  to 
General  Jackson,  I  desire  tliat  every  interest  and  feeling  which  I  may  bt 
supposed  to  cherish  in  respect  to  myself  sliould  be  entirely  discarded.  Tilt 
question  ought  to  be  examined  nnd  decided  exclusively  in  reference  to  our 
cause,  and,  wliich  is  the  same  thing,  tbc  great  interests  iif  our  country.  No 
personal  or  private  considerations  ought  to  have  tlie  smnUeat  influence  in 
its  determinatian.  If  I  could  make  an  honorable  retreat  from  public  life, 
fi)rcver,  it  would  cost  mc  much  less  cfibrt  to  do  so  than  will  be  believed. 

^'  After  saying  po  ranch,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  I  shall 
acquiesce — ^moat  cheerfiilly  acquiesce — in  whatever  line  of  policy  my 
friends  may  mark  out  at  Washington. 

"  There  are  three  courses :  1.  Assuming  that  Jackson  will  be  a  candi- 
date, to  abandon  all  opposition  to  his  rcSlcction  ;  2.  To  hoist  our  banner, 
and  proclaim,  prior  to  the  doae  of  the  present  session,  our  candidate;  8. 
To  wait  until  the  ne^tt  sesBion  of  Congress. 

"  I  shall  not  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Hy 
friends  at  Washington  are  more  competent,  from  their  superior  iaibrma- 
tion,  and  more  impartial  than  I  nm,  to  compare  and  weigh  them. 

"  Even  if  the  second  of  the  8Ugu;eslcd  courses  should  bo  deemed  ex- 
pedient, the  question  would  not  be  free  from  difficulty  aa  to  the  IJiue  when 
and  the  pla(»  where  our  candidate  should  be  annonnced.  .  ,  . 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  before  the  session  cloaea. 
"  I  amj  ever  truly  your  friend, 

•'  H.  Clay. 

"  D.  Webster,  Esq." 


'*  1  begin,  my  dear  sir,  by  confessing  my  faults.  It  ia  long  since  I 
wrote  you,  and  I  have  no  apology  but  the  evil  habit  of  omitting  to-day 
that  which  may  be  done  to-morrow.  Let  me  assure  you  I  never  forget 
yon,  nor  lose  sight  of  you  ;  from  the  moment  when  you  last  wrote  me, 
when  you  were  just  going,  but  did  not  go,  on  a  little  'femily  party'  to 
India,  to  the  present,  whether  in  office  or  out,  I  have  kept  a  watchfril  eye 
upon  you.  My  friend  Mr.  Rush  spoke  of  having  seen  you  in  his  late  virit 
to  England;  and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  your  brother's  very 
sensible  and  manly  dissertation  on  confederacies,  received  last  antamn. 

"  For  the  four  years  (or  Ave,  I  believe,  it  may  be)  since  I  saw  yon,  my 
own  fortunes  have  been  no  otherwise  remarkable  than  as IhsYe  experi- 
enced domestic  changes,     I  am  now  the  husband  of  another  wife. 

Some  three  years  ago  our  good  people  thought  I  had  become  old 
and  grave  enough  for  a  Senator;  wherefore  they  transferred  .me  to  thai 
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House  of  Congress.    Mr.  Gorham  became  my  successor  as  representative 
from  Boston. 

"  Our  political  affairs  just  now  are  destitute  of  any  particular  interest. 
We  have  our  party  quarrels — our  ins  and  our  outs,  our  likes  and  dislikes — 
and  we  change  men  and  dynasties ;  but  the  Government  still  keeps  on, 
and  holds  us  thus  far  safely  together.  Our  foreign  relations,  like  those  of 
our  neighbors,  are  very  quiet.  We-  should  be  glad  you  would  let  us  into 
your  colonial  trade ;  but,  if  you  do  not,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  you  on 
that  account.  Expensive  living,  heretofore,  the  great  reduction  of  prices 
now,  and  the  vast  overstock  of  supply  of  every  kind  beyond  the  demand, 
produce,  what  we  call  here,  hard  times ;  and  the  country  is  at  present 
divided  in  relation  both  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  A  portion  of  the 
South  lays  all  the  evil  to  the  tariff ;  the  Middle  States  deny  this.  The 
former  insist  on  the  repeal  of  all  protecting  duties;  the  latter  warmly 
resist  it ;  and  the  New-England  States,  though  not  originally  in  favor  of 
the  protecting  policy,  having  now  become  deeply  interested  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  are  not  inclined  to  change  back  again.  All  New 
England,  or  all  with  few  exceptions,  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824.  It 
b  now  nearly  unanimous  against  repeal  or  reduction.  But  I  must  send 
you  a  speech  of  mine  to  explain  this ;  and  I  will  relieve  you  from  further 
detail  here,  leaving  you  to  be  edified  by  the  speech  aforesaid.  You  will 
see  strong  symptoms  of  oppu^nation  in  the  South,  especially  in  South 
Carolina.  There  is,  however,  I  trust,  no  great  danger  of  violent  irregu- 
larities. The  tariff  will  not  at  present,  certainly,  be  either  repealed  or 
reduced.  ^ 

"  Your  friend  Judge  Story  has  been  made  a  professor  of  law,  and  has 
gone  to  live  at  Cambridge.  He  and  his  brothers  of  the  bench  left  us  a 
month  ago.  The  Chief  Justice,  now  almost  as  old  as  Lord  Mansfield  at 
his  retirement,  enjoys  excellent  health,  and  seems  to  experience  no  decay 
of  mind  or  faculties.  We  shall  break  up  here  in  all  this  month,  and, 
for  one,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  off.  Summer  and  sea-shore  are  a 
coincidence  of  time  and  place  very  favorable  to  my  health  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  I  shall  pack  up  our  blue-book,  a  speech  or  two  of  the  session— such 
as  I  think  will  best  bear  reading  across  the  Atlantic — add  one  of  my  own, 
and  ask  the  favor  of  Mr.  Vaughan  to  put  them  together  with  this  letter 
in  the  way  of  reaching  your  hand.  When  you  see  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Colonel  Dawson,  pray  assure  them  that  we  hold 
them  in  fresh  remembrance  on  this  side  of  the  globe.  Let  not  my  past 
omissions  forfeit  me  your  future  kindness.  Pray  make  my  most  respectful 
compliments  to  Lady  Charlotte ;  and  believe  me  ever,  my  dear  sir,  with 

"  Sincere  and  true  regard, 

"  Cordially  yours, 

"  Dakl.  Webster. 
"J.  E.  Denison,  Esq., 

"  2,  Portman  Place,  London." 
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In   the   summer  and  autumn  of  1830,  Mr.  Webster   i 
engaged,  with  the  Attorney-General  of  Magsnchu^ette,  in  ooe-J 
of  the  most  remarkable  uriminal  prosocutions  on  record.     Tha  | 

following  is  a  summary  of  the  facts ; 

On  tlie  morniiiR  of  the  7tli  of  April  of  that  jear,  the  town  of  Salea  I 
was  Ihrowu  into  a  state  of  intense  excUcnient  b;  llio  inlelligoni^c  that  Hr.  1 
Joaiiph  Wtite,  one  of  the  woalthioat  ami  laoat  respectable  ciliicns  of  that   ' 
town,  a  retired  merchant,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  had  been  found  muT- 
dercd  in  hia  own  tieil.     This  gentlcm&n  naa  not  kuowu  to  hare  an  enemj; 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  other  valuable  property  in  thu  house  \tta 
left  undisturbed,  and  popular  conjecture  was  baffled  in  its  attempt  to 
assign  a  motivQ  fur  this  atrocious  crime.     Meetings  of  the  citiEens  of  . 
Salem  were  called;  a  committee  of  rigilancc  wiib  organiKcd,  eonsiBting  of  1 
twenty-seven  of  the  most  reputable  citiicna  of  tlie  tOM-n,  and  every  effort  1 
was  made  to  ferret  out  the  perpetrators  of  this  enormity.     For  a  long  time 
the  most  persistent  invcs ligations  of  the  ministers  of  justice  were  unsYail- 
ing;  but  at  Icugtli  a  rumor  cauioto  the  cars  of  the  ri^lance  committee  of 
Sulein  that  a  prisoner,  by  the  name  of  Hatch,  in  the  jail  at  New  Bedford, 
seventy  miles  away,  had  thrown  out  some  intimalioQa  that  he  could  lot  light 
into  this  strange  mystery.   The  Attorney-General  immediately  had  the  man 
brought  up  before  the  grand  jury,  and  on  his  testimony  an  indictment  was 
found  against  Ilichard  Cronninsliietd,  of  Danvcrs,  for  the  murder;  and 
several  associates  of  his,  including  his  brother  George,  were  indicted  on 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,     Richard  Crowninshield  was  a  dark  and 
desperate  character,  a  man  who  shuaued  the  public  ways,  but  was  well 
known  as  a  cool  and  subtle  rillain. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  arrest  of  this  desperado  and  his  com- 
panions, Captain  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  a  shipmaster  and  merchant  of  good 
character,  received  a  strange  note  from  a  man  in  Belfast,  Maine,  signing 
himself  Charles  Grant,  Jr.,  which  threw  out  vague  intimations  and  threats 
of  exposure  if  a  demand  for  money  which  the  note  conveyed  was  not  com^ 
|)lied  with.  The  writer  of  this  mysterious  letter  said  :  '  I  merely  tell  you 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  your  brother  Franklin,  and  also  the  business  he 
was  transacting  for  you  on  (he  2d  of  April  last ;  and  that  I  think  that  you 
was  very  extravagant  in  giving  one  thuusind  dollars  to  the  person  that 
would  execute  the  business  for  you.'  This  letter  was  a  complete  riddle  tji 
Captain  Knapp,  and  he  showed  it  to  his  son,  N.  I'hippen  Enapp,  a  young 
lawyer  of  Salem,  who  v.-as  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  meaning. 
Captain  Knapp,  with  this  son,  then  set  out  to  consult  his  other  sons,  John 
Francis  Knapp  and  Joseph  Jenkins  Knapp,  Jr.,  who  resided  in  Wenham. 
The  wife  of  Joseph  J.  Kuapp,  Jr.,  was  the  daughter  of  a  niece  of  the  late  Mr. 
White,  who  had  acted  as  his  housekeeper  prior  to  the  murder.  When  the 
letter  from  the  mysterious  Grant  was  shown  to  this  son  Joseph,  he  said  it 
'contained  a  devilish  lot  of  trash,'  and  told  his  father  to  hand  it  over  to 
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the  committee  of  vigilance.  This  blmidering  disposition  of  the  letter  on  the 
part  of  young  Joseph  Knapp  was  the  first  step  in  a  train  of  evidence  which 
brought  himself  and  his  brother  Frank  to  the  gallows.  No  sooner  had  the 
committee  of  vigilance  received  Grant's  letter,  than  they  sent  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  Maine  to  find  out  the  writer.  This  proved  to  be  one  Palmer, 
who  had  served  a  term  in  the  State  prison,  and  had  associated  with  the 
Crowninshields  during  some  part  of  the  preceding  winter,  having  been 
concealed  in  their  father's  house  at  Danvers.  On  the  2d  of  April,  he 
said,  he  saw  Frank  Knapp  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Allen  ride  up 
to  the  house,  and  afterward  go  away  in  company  with  the  Crowninshields ; 
and  when  they  returned,  he  heard  George  Crowninshield  tell  Richard  that 
Frank  Knapp  wished  them  to  undertake  to  kill  Mr.  White,  and  that  J.  J. 
Knapp,  Jr.,  would  pay  them  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  job.  Palmer 
said  he  had  been  asked  to  be  concerned  in  the  matter,  but  had  declined. 

There  had  already  •been  a  strange  occurrence  connected  with  these 
Knapps  since  the  murder,  but  the  excitement  then  prevailing  in  the  com- 
munity had  not  allowed  public  attention  to  rest  on  it.  A  report  had  been 
circulated  that,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  April,  Francis  and  Joseph 
Knapp  had  been  attacked  by  highway  robbers,  on  their  way  from  Salem 
to  Wenham,  and  had  escaped  with  their  lives  only  after  a  desperate 
struggle.  The  account  of  this  bold  attempt  at  highway  robbery,  in  a 
hitherto  undisturbed  community,  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
Salem,  as  reported  by  the  Knapps,  with  the  comment  that  *  these  gentle- 
men are  well  known  in  this  town,  and  their  respectability  and  veracity  are 
not  questioned  by  any  of  our  citizens.'  It  afterward  appeared,  however, 
that  this  story  was  a  pure  fabrication,  intended  to  divert  attention  from 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  murder  at  Salem ;  but,  with  the  usual  impru- 
dence of  guilt,  the  criminals  only  furnished  additional  ground  for  suspicion 
by  this  improbable  and  gratuitous  narrative. 

On  the  testimony  of  Palmer,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
John  Francis  Knapp  and  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  and  they  were  held  in  cus- 
tody to  await  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  evidence  in  their  case.  On 
the  third  day  of  his  imprisonment,  Joseph  Knapp  made  a  full  confession. 
He  had  found  that  Captain  White,  by  his  will,  intended  to  leave  to  his 
(Knapp's)  wife  but  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  while  he  supposed  that  if 
Captain  White  died  intestate  she  would  inherit  one-half  of  his  property  as 
the  sole  representative  of  his  sister,  although  a  brother  of  Mr.  White  had  left 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  living.  Under  this  impression,  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  will,  and  to  compass  the  death  of  the  old  man.  Frank 
agreed  to  hire  an  assassin,  and  Joseph  was  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  bloody  service.  The  agent  employed  was  Richard  Crowninshield,  who 
entered  the  house  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April  by  a  window  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  care  of  Joseph  Knapp  for  the  purpose,  and  made  hLs 
way  to  the  chamber  of  Mr.  White,  where  he  dealt  him  a  deadly  blow  on 
the  temple  with  a  bludgeon,  and  then  gave  him  no  less  than  thirteen  stabs 
with  a  dagger.    So  coolly  did  he  accomplish  his  devilish  purpose,  that, 
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as  be  afterward  declared,  he  paused  to  ibel  the  old  inaa^  piilM  to  Me  it 
life  was  extinct.  While  this  horrid  bosineBB  was  gcitng  on  in  fha  hooss^ 
Frank  Enapp  was  waiting  the  issae ;  bat  Joseiih  had  thftt  day  got  posM 
sion  of  the  will,  and  gone  home  to  Wenham,  leaving  the  perpetratioa  of 
the  crime  in  the  hands  of  his  hirelings.^ 

When  Richard  Crowninshield  learned  that  the  EInmpps  were  in  cus- 
tody, and  that  Joseph  had  made  a  confession,  he  committed  snidda  hj 
han<png  himself  to  the  bars  of  his  cell  with  a-iiandkerchieC  Acpedal 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  held  at  Salem  on  the  80th  of  July,  and 
continued  in  session  till  the  20th  of  August,  with  a  brief  intemdasion.* 
Indictments  for  murder  were  found  against  John  Frauds  Ejimpp  as  prin- 
cipal, and  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  and  George  Crowninshield,  as  acoossoriea. 
The  Attomey-Gkneral  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Websterin  oondnoting 
the  prosecution,  and,  at  the  trial  of  Francis  Knapp,  in  August,  leare  of  fhe 
court  was  asked  and  obtained  that  he  might  assist  in  the  managemoit  of 
the  case,  and  close  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment.  Tbe 
prisoners  were  defended  by  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gardiner, 
advocates  of  great  learning  and  ability,  who  6mitted  no  exertions  wbidi 
could  help  the  case  of  their  clients.  Francis  Enapp  was  eonyicted  of  the 
murder,  as  principal,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Joseph  Jenkins  B^napp, 
charged  with  being  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  was  tried  at  the  Novem- 
ber term  of  tlie  court,  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  share  the  fiite 
of  his  brother.  On  this  trial  also  Mr.  Webster  assisted  the  law  officers  of 
the  State.    George  Crowninshield  proved  an  alibi^  and  was  acquitted. 

Mr.  Webster's  appearance  for  the  prosecution,  on  these 
trials,  gave  rise  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 'pris- 
oner's counsel,  as  it  was  supposed  that  lie  was  retained  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Stephen  White,  who  was  a  nephew  and 
residuary  legatee  of  the  gentleman  murdered.  The  facts  are 
these :  The  Attornev-Gencral  and  the  Solicitor-General  were 
both  persons  quite  advanced  in  years,  and  they  desired  Mr. 
Webster's  services  on  the  trials.  On  the  trial  of  John  Francis 
Knapp  as  principal,  leave  was  obtained  from  the  court  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  aid  the  law  officers  of  tlie  State,  and  no  objec- 

*  A  peculiar  circumstance  about  this  vict,  was  a  rcmarKable  instance  of  the 

strange  murder  was  the  series  of  blunders  want  of  sagacity  of  criminala ;  and,  finally, 

of  which  Joseph  Knapp  was  the  victim,  the  will  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  he 

In  tlie  first  place,  his  mothcr-in-Iaw  would  carried  away  on  the  day  of  the  murder, 

not  be  heir  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  was  not  the  last  will  of  Captain  White. 
Captain  White's  property  at  best ;    the  *  Capital  trials  in  Massachusetts  al- 

I'jisc  of   the  highway    robbery    was  a  ways  take  place  before,  at  least,  three 

stui)id  piece  of  business  ;  the  giving  up  judges  of  the  "  Supreme  Judicial  Court," 

of  (irant's  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State;  so  that 

vigilance,  when  he  might  easily  have  de-  points  of  law  are  ruled  upon  the  trial  bj 

stroycd  it  and  hushed  up  the  Slaine  con-  more  than  one  judge. 
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tion  was  interposed  by  tlie  prisoner's  counsel.  But,  in  address- 
ing the  jury,  Mr.  Dexter  complained  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  brought  there  to  "  hurry  the  jury  against  tlie  law  and 
beyond  the  evidence."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  on 
this  trial  any  suggestion  was  publicly  made  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  received,  or  was  to  receive,  a  fee  from  any  private 
quarter.  In  opening  his  argument  to  the  jury,  Mr.  Webster 
said  that  "  although  he  could  well  have  wished  to  shun  this 
occasion,  he  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  his  professional 
assistance,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  be  in  some 
degree  useful  in  investigating  and  discovering  the  truth  respect- 
ing this  most  extraordinary  murder,"  and  that  "  in  that  court 
nothing  could  be  carried  against  the  law,  and  an  intelligent  and 
just  jury  could  not  by  any  power  be  hurried  beyond  the  evi- 
dence." * 

On  the  trial  of  Joseph  Knapp,  as  accessory,  the  prisoner's 
counsel  (the  same  gentlemen  who  had  defended  Francis  Knapp) 
objected  to  Mr.  AVebster's  appearance  for  the  government. 
They  referred  to  a  statute,  wliich  placed  public  prosecutions 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  law  officers  of  the  State, 
and  which  prohibited  them  from  receiving  any  fee  or  reward 
from  or  in  behalf  of  any  prosecutor.  They  stated  that  they 
"had  understood  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  his  services  from  a  private  prosecutor,  and  they 
questioned  the  right  of  a  private  individual  to  retain  counsel  to 
aid  the  law  oflScers  of  the  government  in  eflFecting  a  conviction 
for  a  crime  punishable  with  deatli."  Mr.  Webster  rose  and 
said  that  "  he  appeared  solely  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  without  any  pecuniary  inducement."  These  are 
the  statements  of  what  occurred,  as  they  are  found  in  the  offi- 
cial report.*  On  the  following  day,  the  court  delivered  its 
opinion  on  the  application,  through  Mr.  Justice  Putnam,  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Webster  avows  that  he  is  induced  to  aid  the 
Attorney-General  merely  at  his  request,  and  without  any  other  considera- 
tion, so  that  this  case  presents  the  question  whether  a  counsellor  may,  at 
the  request  of  the  Attorney-General,  be  admitted  to  aid  him  in  the  prose- 
cution, without  any  pecuniary  consideration  being  paid  to  him,  or  any 

»  Works,  Ti.,  61,  5'J.  «  10  Pickering's  Reports.  ^77. 
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other  consideration  which  may  be  sapposed  to  inflaefice  bim,  exeepUag  a 
disinterested  regard  for  the  public  good.  And  we  all  think  that|  under 
these  circumstances,  the  application  should  be  granted. 

"  It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  at  the  trial  of  John  Frands  Knapp,  Mi; 
Webster  was,  at  the  request  of  the  law  officers,  appointed  to  aid  them,  and 
that  there  was  no  objection  then  made  by  the  prisonef'B  counaeL  And 
although  that  appointment  strictly  was  for  the  then  pending  trial,  yet,  if 
the  other  trials  had  followed  inmiediately,  the  counsel  for  the  goyemmoit 
w  ould  have  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  to  receiTe  hia  aaaiatanoe 
in  those  trials,  unless  good  objections  should  have  been  made.  It  la  aaid 
by  the  law  officers  that  the  preparations  for  this  trial  have  been  made 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  this  meaaore 
until  the  jury  were  empanelled." 

On  tlie  same  day  on  which  this  deciaion  was  pronounoed, 
Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  these  words : 

**  Salbm,  Wednoidaj,  ona  o^tHott,^ 

^*'  My  deab  Sir  :  J.  J.  Ejiapp's  trial  commenced  yesterday.  Tlie  a.  il 
yesterday  was  occupied  in  empanelling  a  jury ;  the  p.  ac  mainly  in  debat- 
ing whether  the  Attorney-General  had  a  right  to  bring  in  other  counsel; 
on  this  question  their  honors  deliberated,  and  this  morning  agreed  to  let 
me  in,  I  having  stated  to  them  that  I  appeared  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  had  not  received,  and  should  not  receive,  any  fee  in 
this  case,  which,  of  course,  Avas  and  is  true.  This  a.  m.  has  been  employed 
in  discussing  the  admissibility  of  the  confessions,  and  the  court  holds  the 
point  under  advisement.     I  expect  they  will  be  ruled  out."  *  .  .  . 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  court  understood  Mr.  Webster 
as  denying  that  lie  had  received  or  expected  any  fee  in  the  case 
then  on  trial.  The  application  before  the  court  involved  no 
inquiry  into  the  relations  in  which  Mr.  Webster  had  stood 
in  the  case  of  Francis  Knapp,  who  had  been  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  three  months  previously ;  and  Mr.  Webster's 
own  report  of  his  language  on  the  trial  of  Joseph  Knapp  is, 
that  he  had  not  received,  and  should  not  receive,  any  fee  in 
that  case.  Judge  Story  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Mr. 
Stephen  AVhite,  the  supposed  private  prosecutor,  and  doubtless 
knew  under  what  circumstances  Mr.  Webster  originally  came 

^   In   the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Web-  context  shows  that  the  letter  was  writ- 

Rtcr'flCorrcrfpondcnco,  published  in  1867,  ten    on     the    second    day    of    Jaatph 

by  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  the  date   of  Knapp's    trial,   and    this   was    NoTem- 

this  letter  is   given   as   of  August   11,  ber  10th. 
1830.     This  is  clearly  an  error.     Tho  •  Correspondence, !.,  506. 
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into  the  case  of  Francis  Knapp,  the  principal,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  Joseph  Knapp,  the  accessory,  Mr.  Webster's  statement 
was  strictly  true.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Fra'licis  Knapp, 
Mr.  Webster  assisted  the  Attorney-General  at  his  request,  and 
without  any  previous  fee,  or  promise  of  a  fee,  from  any  quarter; 
although  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that,  after  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  Francis  Knapp,  Mr.  Stephen  White  offered  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  the  latter  received,  pecuniary  compensation  for  his 
services  on  the  trial  of  Francis. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  request  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster's services  on  these  trials  were  entirely  unprecedented.  Jo- 
seph Knapp  was  the  person  who  instigated  the  murder.  He 
had  two  objects  to  accomplish :  one  to  destroy  a  will  which  it 
was  known  Captain  White  had  executed,  and  which  gave  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  to  his  nephew  Stephen ;  the  other, 
to  kill  Captain  White  before  the  destruction  of  his  will  could 
be  known  to  him.  In  the  event  of  Captain  White's  dying  in- 
testate, Joseph  Knapp  supposed,  erroneously,  that  his  mother- 
in-law  would  inherit  a  moiety  of  the  estate.  Through  the 
agency  of  his  brother  Frank,  he  hired  Eichard  Crowninshield 
to  kill  the  testator,  and  himself  abstracted  a  will  (but  not  the 
last  will)  from  a  strong-box  in  the  chamber  of  the  deceased,  and 
prepared  the  house  for  the  entrance  of  the  assassin.  The  three 
were,  therefore,  concerned  in  a  joint  conspiracy  to  compass  the 
death  of  Captain  White,  and,  after  the  confession  of  Joseph, 
the  details  of  this  conspiracy,  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  each 
of  them,  became  known  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  obtained 
the  confession  by  promising  immunity  to  Joseph,  on  condition 
that,  when  brought  into  court  as  a  witness  for  the  State,  he 
should  testify  fully  and  truly.  But,  after  the  suicide  of  Crown- 
inshield, it  became  necessary  to  convict  Frank  Knapp  as  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  murder;  for,  as  the  law  of  Massachusetts  then 
stood,  no  one  could  be  convicted  as  an  accessory  until  there  had 
been  a  conviction  of  some  one  as  principal.  But,  when  it  was 
found  that  Frank  was  to  be  put  on  trial  as  a  principal,  Joseph 
retracted  his  engagement  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  re- 
fused to  testify.  This  was  done  upon  the  calculation  that,  as 
Crowninshield  alone  had  entered  the  house,  the  prosecution 
would  not  be  able  to  prove  that  Frank's  participation  amounted 
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to  that  of  a  principal  in  the  murder.    He  waa  no  nearer  to  tlw 
lioiisc,  at  any  time,  than  a  distance  of  three  or  four  Imtidred 
feet ;  and,  although  he  waa  in  the  street  at  the  rear  of  the  house,     ' 
at  some  time  durinj:;  the  night,  and  at  a  position  from  wliieh  he     , 
could  see  wlien  all  the  lights  were  e.Ktingiu9lie(l,  it  was  very 
douhtftil  if  the  prosecution  could  show,  hy  independent  test!     J 
mony,  whether  ho  waa  there  before  Crowniushield  entered,  or 
while  the  latter  waa  within  the  house,  or  when  he  came  out, 
In  order  to  convict  Frank  as  a  principal,  it  was  neceseary  for 
the  prosecution  to  con^Tnee  the  jury  that  he  was  present  in  the    1 
street  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  aiding  and  abetting  the  perwu    | 
who  dealt  the  fatal  blow.     To  produce  this  conviction,  Mr,     i 
Webster  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  it  was  all  needed.     No     j 
one  of  less  ability  in  the  handling  of  evidence  could  have  su&     ' 
ceeded  in  satisfying  the  jury  that  Frank  Knapp  was  preaetU  at    j 
the  murder  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  aid,  if  necessary.     Mr.   . 
Webster's  argument  rested  mainly  on  two  j^ositions :  first,  that  u 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  mnrder  the  deceased,  and  that  Frank 
Knapp  was  one  of  the  conspiratoi-s ;  second,  that,  as  a  conspira- 
tor, he  was  present  in  the  street,  by  agreement,  to  countenance 
and  aid  the  perpetrator.   This  would  make  him  a  principal.   The 
force  of  Mr.  Webster's  argument  convinced  the  jury  that  Frank 
was,  in  this  sense,  present  at  the  murder,'  But  the  fact  was  other- 
wise; and  if  Joseph  Knapp  h^d  not  refused  to  testify,  and  had 
told  the  whole  truth,  ueither  of  them  would  have  sofiered  for 
the  murder.     It  would  then  have  appeared  that,  at  the  time 
Crowniushield  started  to  commit  the  murder,  he  told  Frank  to 
go  home  and  go  to  bed ;  that  Frank  did  so ;  but  that  he  aftfl^ 
ward  rose,  from  anxiety  to  know  what  had  been  done,  weiil 
toward  Captain  A^'hite"s  house,  and  met  Crowniushield,  after 
the  mnrder  had  been  comniitteil.     If  Frank  had  not  been  eon-     i 
victed  as  principal,  Joseph  could  not  have  been  convicted  as     i 
accesMry. 

On  the  trial  of  Joseph  Knapp,  as  accessory  before  the  fact,    j 
Mr.  Webster's  task  was  of  an  entirely  different  nature.     Having     ' 
refused  to  testify  on  the  trial  of  his  brother,  Joseph  had  for-     I 
feited  his  right  to  the  immunity  proniieetl  to  him  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, and  was,  therefore,  rightfidly  put  upon  trial  him-     ' 

'  Mr.  \\'ebsl»r'fl  nJilrcss  lo  the  jury  ia  conlaiiicd  in  Iu3  Wotks,  vi,,  41-103, 
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self.  But  lie  could  not  be  convicted  without  the  use  of  the  con- 
fession which  he  had  made  under  the  promise  of  favor.  Mr. 
Webster  had  to  satisfy  the  court  that  the  confession  was  admis- 
sible, although  made  under  these  circumstances.  He  argued 
that,  as  against  liimself,  the  prisoner's  confession  was  admissi- 
ble, because  made  freely  and  voluntarily ;  for,  having  obtained 
the  Attorney-General's  promise  of  immunity  before  he  made 
the  confession,  he  had  no  motive  falsely  to  accuse  himself,  al- 
though he  might  have  a  motive  falsely  to  accuse  his  accomplices. 
The  court  permitted  the  confession  to  go  to  the  jury.  Mr.  Web- 
ster then  had  to  convince  the  jury  that  the  confession  was  credi- 
ble.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  Mr.  Webster  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  kept  distinct,  in  his  own  person,  the  char- 
acters of  the  statesman  and  the  lawyer.  A  stranger,  hearing 
him  in  the  forum,  would  not  have  imagined  him  to  be  any  thing 
but  a  lawyer ;  one  who  should  have  lieard  him  in  the  Senate 
would  rarely  have  suspected  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  first 
lawyers  of  his  time  and  country.  It  was  always  observed  of 
him,  by  his  contemporaries  of  the  bar,  that  he  brought  into  the 
forum  neither  the  liabits  of  mind,  the  modes  of  reasoning,  nor 
the  kinds  of  eloquence,  which  belong  to  the  discussions  of 
statesmen ;  nor  did  he  carry  into  the  Senate  the  peculiarities 
of  reasoning  and  analysis  and  proof  which  are  alone  effective 
in  judicial  tribunals.  In  the  latter,  his  great  renown  as  a 
public  man  no  doubt  helped  to  fasten  the  attention  of  judges 
and  jurymen,  and  sometimes  aided  the  ascendancy  which  his 
intellect  enabled  him  to  obtain  over  the  intellects  of  those  he 
addressed.  But  Mr.  Webster  was  generally  encountered  at  the 
bar  by  men  who  were  able  to  overcome  any  influence  of  this 
kind,  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert  all  his  powers 
in  the  mode  which  the  forensic  habit  demands,  and  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  discussions  in  courts  of  justice.  Ilis  ability  to 
do  so  was  never  affected  by  the  habits  acquired  in  legislative 
bodies.  On  the  trials  of  which  I  have  here  given  an  account, 
he  produced  convictions  of  the  prisoners  because  of  this  power 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  lawyer,  as  if  he  were  never  any 
thing  but  a  lawyer. 

26 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

1830-188L 
&m.  Webster's  fopulabtty — chasaoter  of  general  jAGxaaar-^ 

MB.  clay's  claims  TO  THE  FRESIDENOY — ^ANlI-HABOHSr— 
DINNER  TO  MR.  WEBSTER*  IN  NEW  YORK — GIYBfl  17P  A  JOTnonr 
TO  THE  WEST — ^NOMINATION    OF    MR.   CLAY  A8  THK  OAJnHDAn 
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'TT7E  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  in  Mr.  Webster's  life 
▼  ▼  when  he  began  to  be  considered,  by  a  part  of  the  people 
of  the  North  and  the  West,  and  by  many  in  the  South  who 
were  politically  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  General  Jackson, 
the  most  suitable  person  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  Aside  from  the  public  questions  which  were 
about  to  sejiarate  the  people  of  the  United  States  into  two  par- 
ties, many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country  had  come  to  place 
their  hopes  for  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  its  institutions 
upon  the  power  and  the  willingness  of  the  nation  to  call  to  the 
chief  magistracy  a  statesman  whose  extraordinary  civil  services, 
whose  intellect,  whose  broad  national  politics,  and  whose  mod- 
eration and  elevation  of  character,  pointed  him  out  as  the  most 
fit  person  in  the  Union  to  be  intnisted  with  the  executive 
office.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  insist  that  this  was 
not  an  undue  partiality.  AVe  have  to  deal  with  facts ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  facts  which  constitute  Mr.  Webster's  justification  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  into  that  long  candidacy,  in  re- 
spect to  which  he  was  destined  to  be  always  unsuccessful,  that 
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8ome  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  his  time — men  who  had  the 
least  that  was  selfish  and  the  least  that  was  local  in  their  poli^ 
ieal  wishes  and  conduct — originally  awakened  this  desire  in 
his  breast.  It  will  not  be  questioned,  by  even  the  most  phil- 
osophic or  the  most  severe  judgment,  that  the  ambition  was  a 
worthy  one.  To  preside  over  the  government  of  a  great  country, 
by  the  suffi*ages  of  a  free  people,  and  to  attain  that  position 
without  mean  compliances,  and  through  the  public  confidence 
and  respect,  might  well  be  admitted  by  any  man  to  be  among 
the  objects  for  which  he  lived.  Nor  were  there  wanting  to  Mr. 
Webster,  from  the  first,  large  elements  and  striking  proofs  of 
that  popularity  for  which  mere  politicians  will  look,  in  the 
selection  of  a  leader  under  whose  political  banner  they  may 
seek  to  array  themselves.  Wherever  he  went,  the  popular 
interest  in  him  was  sure  to  manifest  itself;  not  only  because  of 
his  intellectual  celebrity,  but  because  he  was  everj^where  re- 
garded as  a  man  who  was  serving  the  country  from  profound 
convictions  respecting  its  true  policy,  and  with  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  His  opin- 
ions, sentiments,  and  character,  were  as  well  known  in  the  re- 
motest West,  or  in  the  farthest  South,  as  they  were  in  New 
England.  Every  man  in  the  country,  who  read  any  thing  of 
public  interest  in  the  current  political  affairs  of  the  nation,  had 
read  his  most  important  Congressional  speeches.  Every  such 
man  knew  how  he  had  voted  on  questions  that  concerned  the 
general  interest,  and  could  tell  almost  with  certainty  where  he 
could  be  found  on  any  question  that  was  likely  to  arise.  From 
quarters  very  remote  from  the  region  which  he  represented, 
and  from  a  great  variety  of  associations,  whose  members  could 
scarcely  hope  that  he  would  ever  visit  their  locality,  or  evince 
a  personal  interest  in  their  affairs,  and  who  could  have  had  no 
special  political  motive,  there  came  to  him  expressions  of  a 
desire  for  the  honor  of  enrolling  him  among  their  nominal  patrons 
or  members.  If  such  evidences  of  popularity  mean  any  thing 
— and,  undoubtedly,  they  mean  a  great  deal,  both  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  mere  political  managers  and  in  the  judgments  of  those 
who  look  for  solid  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  a  states- 
man is  held  by  his  contemporaries — ^Mr.  Webster  undoubtedly 
possessed  them  in  an  abundance  that  would  make  them  impor- 
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ts^Tit  to  any  bixly.  They  now  lie  before  me  in  fonnB  so  nnmer- 
ous  and  so  various — the  spontaneous  and  untainted  expressions 
of  i>opular  respect — that  the  details  would  inconveniently  en- 
euinl)er  my  pages  if  they  were  to  be  set  forth.' 

General  Jackson's  administration  of  the  Government  com- 
menced and  was  continued  under  circumstances  that  produced  in 
him  two  opposite  tendencies.  lie  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
througli  the  agency  of  that  class  of  public  men  who  were  most 
disposed  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  and  it  so  happened  that  many  public  questions 
arose  in  the  fii'st  tenn  of  his  official  service,  which  involved 
the  assertion  or  tlie  denial  of  specific  powers  of  the  utmost  im- 
]>ortance.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  called  to  encounter  a 
doc^trinc  which  threatened  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  tlie  arguments  by  which  this  doctrine  was  sup- 
])ortcd  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  with  those 
wliicli  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  particular  powers  that  came 
into  })roniinent  consideration  during  this  period.  General 
Jackson  iinallv  saw  that  it  was  his  dutv  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution  from  the  heresy  of  State  "  nnllification  ; "  and,  when 
the  crisis  caine,  lie  executed  tliat  duty  with  all  the  firm- 
ness  that   belonired   to   his   character.      But   he   did  not   see 


'  Among  thc«o  iiulicMtioiis  of  popular 
strcujjth — to  use  the  cant  of  polities — I 
know  of  none  that  can  he  more  hiipnifi- 
(raiit,  b(!eau«e  there  e;in  be  none  more 
{genuine  nn«l  unalloyed,  than  the  ninnor- 
ous  rec^uests  whieli  came  to  Mr.  Wcjbster 
from  associations  that  were  not  p(>litieal 
in  their  character,  to  permit  the  enroll- 
ment of  his  name  amonj;  their  honorary 
member?,  or  to  a(Mn\-s  tlu-rn  upon  the 
subjects  which  formed  the  object"*  of  their 
orjranization.  Of  tln'se,  I  should  select 
those  cominjr  from  the  c(»llc«re>  scattt-red 
throujrh  our  country,  as  affording  a  very 
Htriking  evi«ience  that  a  public  man,  who 
ernrited  such  proofs  of  regard  from  the 
young  who  wrre  coming  forward  into 
the  ranks  of  e<lucated  lite,  or  from  the 
older  guides  of  public;  opinion,  ha<l  laid 
\  Verv  bioad  foundation  for  what  is 
commonly  called  "  popularity."  I  have 
counted  a  verv  great  number  of  such 
crnnmunications,  at  this  period,  coming 
from  the  nio.-;t  eminent  as  w«'ll  as  the 
\east    known    of  <uch    institutions,  and 


from  many  difTercnt  States,  both  in  and 
out  of  New  England.  Such  applications, 
too,  came  from  numerous  popular  socie- 
ties in  no  way  connected  with  the  col- 
legiate institutions,  and  in  whose  objects 
Mr.  Webster  could  scArcely  be  expected 
to  take  an  active  part  Whether  it  was 
the  great  Hible  association,  whose  head- 
(juarters  were  in  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
or  a  society  of  the  angling-rod,  who  wet 
their  lines  in  the  streams  of  the  Ohio, 
and  from  all  kinds  of  associations  that 
might  be  classed  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tance between  these  two  extremes,  the 
solicitations  and  invitations  were  con- 
stantly accumulating.  If  it  is  true  that, 
in  many  such  cases,  the  chief  object  was 
t<)  draw  public  attention  by  a  great  name, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  recognized 
power  of  that  name  to  move  public  nt- 
tenti<m  is  a  very  weighty  proof  of  what 
might  have  been  done  by  it  in  politicsil 
action,  if  the  right  steps  had  not  been 
thwarted  by  untoward  causes  or  by  the 
notorious  doctrine  of  "  availability." 
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with  equal  clearness  that  the  rules  of  constitutioi^al  interpre- 
tation are  closely  connected  with  tho  political  doctrine  that 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  as  a  fundamental 
law ;  or  that  the  Constitution  itself  provides  for  an  authorized 
judicial  interpreter,  whose  decisions  respecting  the  extent  of 
its  powers  ought  to  be  his  guide ;  or  that  a  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation and  actionj  from  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  any  given  period,  ought  to  be  regarded,  under  a  Gov- 
enmient  like  ours,  as  the  best  evidence  alike  of  the  national 
will  and  of  the  just  construction  of  such  an  instrument.  In  all 
these  respects,  he  and  his  supporters  belonged  to  one  political 
school,  and  his  opponents  to  another.  Moreover,  there  grew  up 
in  his  time,  partly  as  the  effect  of  his  own  imperious  temper,  to 
which  the  food  of  adulation  was  abundantly  administered,  and 
partly  from  the  loose  ideas  of  the  Presidential  oflSce  that  then 
prevailed  among  his  followers,  very  enlarged  views  of  executive 
discretion.  A  man  of  his  temperament,  whose  purposes  were 
patriotic,  and  whose  intentions  always  were  to  promote  the 
glory  and  welfare  of  his  country,  but  who  had  not  been  much 
a(;customed  to  consider  the  boundaries  of  departmental  power, 
was  very  likely  to  embrace  the  idea  of  a  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  acting  through  the  President  in  the  control  of  all  the 
operations  of  Government.  General  Jackson  did  embrace  it. 
He  had  been  elected  by  an  immense  popular  majority,  and  he 
came  to  regard  himself  as  the  direct  and  immediate  constitu- 
tional representative  of  the  people,  forgetting  that,  under  a  fixed 
constitution,  which  distributes  political  functions  among  distinct 
departments,  and  grants  specific  powers  to  each,  the  present 
popular  will  on  any  particular  subject  has  no  just  relation  to 
the  authority  of  any  one  of  those  departments,  as  it  can  have  no 
just  influence  in  determining  what  are  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  whole  Government. 

These  well-known  facts  and  truths  are  alluded  to  here,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  why  Mr.  Webster  could  not  become  a 
general  political  supporter  of  President  Jackson,  or  of  any  one 
of  those  who  might  be  made  the  succeeding  candidate  of  the 
same  party.  But  why  was  it,  posterity  will  ask,  that  this  very 
eminent  statesman  was  never  presented  to  the  suffrages  of  his 
countrymen,  for  the  highest  office  in  their  Government,  by  the 
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political  party  who  sluured  his  opinioii%  and  witli  wlMmi  hi 
acted  ?  The  civil  history  of  this  country,  for  the  two  and  twodj 
years  commencing  in  1830  and  ending  in  1853,  moit  fbmiiii 
the  answer  to  this  question.  In  that  period  Mr.  Webster  aeled 
a  great  and  a  very  conspicuous  part  Whether  it  in  tmUx  de- 
tracts any  thing  from  his  just  fismie  that  he  never  beeune  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  Pre6ident  of  the  United 
States,  will  depend  on  the  judgment  that  may  be  formed  re- 
specting his  own  relation  to  the  causes  whidi  prevented  his 
selection.  K  it  is  true  that  he  was  right  in  the  publie  eanduct 
which  lost  him  the  support  of  those  on  whom  he  had  olainiB  of 
the  highest  nature ;  if  his  well-earned  popularity  waned  through 
the  influence  of  that  which  was  in  him  a  merit  and  not  a  firalt ; 
if  he  served  his  whole  country  with  soundness  of  judgment  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  at  cost  to  himself;  if  events  have  shown 
that  in  matters  of  moment  he  made  no  mistakes,  saerificed  no 
principles,  was  true  to  his  own  character,  and  would  have 
averted  great  evils  from  his  country  if  his  advice  had  been  fol- 
lowed— no  one  can  regret,  for  him,  that  an  ambition  which  he 
imquestionably  possessed  was  never  gratified. 

It  is  important  to  a  correct  view  of  Mr.  Webster's  whole 
conduct  on  the  subject  of  the  presidency,  that  he  was  from  the 
first  always  willing  to  admit  the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay  while  there 
was  any  prospect  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  candidate 
would  be  wise.  In  the  winter  of  1829,  after  the  first  election 
of  General  Jackson,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  that,  if  New  England  could  be  kept  firm  and  steady, 
she  could  make  Mr.  Clay  President,  if  she  should  choose  to  do 
so.*  In  the  spring  of  1830,  after  General  Jackson  had  been  in 
office  a  year,  he  wrote  from  Washington  to  Mr.  Pleasants,  of 
Virginia,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  opposition,  in  these 
words : 

"  As  to  future  operations,  the  general  idea  here  seems  to  be  this :  to 
bring  forward  no  candidate  this  year,  though,  doubtless,  the  general  im- 
pression is,  that  Mr.  Clay  stands  first  and  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  tliose 
who  would  desire  a  change.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  abatement 
of  the  respect  and  confidence  entertained  for  him.  As  to  the  other  Westeni 
gentleman  whom  you  mention,  he  must  not  be  thought  of,  for  he  is  not 

^  Antt,  chap.  xvL 
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with  us.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  a  negotiation  in  train  to  bring  hini  out 
as  Vice-President,  to  run  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Callioun.  In  my  opinion, 
he  has  yery  little  weight  or  influence  in  the  country,  and  that  is  fast  de- 
clining. Our  friends  in  the  West  will  quit  him,  of  course,  in  that  event, 
as  he  must  give  up  their  interests.  I  write  now  to  say  that  two  things 
must  not  be  omitted  when  we  speculate  on  the  future ;  first,  that  General 
Jackson  will  certainly  be  a  candidate  again,  if  he  live  and  be  well ;  I  say 
certainly — I  mean  only  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Second,  that  we  can« 
not  now  foresee  what  events  will  follow  from  what  is  passing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  antimasonry.  Tliis  matter,  be 
assured,  is  not  to  be  disregarded."  * 

This  was  written  to  a  gentleman  of  much  political  activity 
in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  after  Mr.  Webster  had  electrified 
the  whole  country  by  his  defence  of  the  Constitution,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  an  object  of  the  strongest  popular  inter- 
est, and  when  he  might  well  have  been  justified  if  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  demonstrations  made  toward  him,  so  as 
selfishly  to  advance  his  own  <;laims  as  the  leader  of  a  party 
which  was  to  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  party  of  the  Adminis- 
ti'ation.  But  he  placed  himself  in  no  such  attitude;  on  the 
contrary,  he  carefully  observed  the  evidences  of  Mr.  Clay's 
position  in  the  public  regard,  willing,  if  necessary,  to  follow 
that  gentleman  as  the  person  who  might  displace  from  the 
Government  a  party  whose  principles  he  could  not  espouse,  and 
restore  it  to  what  he  believed  to  be  its  true  policy.  But  his 
attention  was  very  early  arrested  by  the  formidable  disturbance 
of  all  political  calculations  that  was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
antimasonic  movement — a  phenomenon  that  requires  a  brief 
explanation. 

This  popular  agitation  had  its  origin  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  abduction  and  supposed  murder  of  one  Mor- 

'  CorrespoDdence,  i.,  492.  "  While  they  are  thus  arraying  them- 
He  had  previously  written  to  Mr.  selves  for  battle,  that  is  Calhoun  and 
Mason,  in  February,  1830,  as  follows :  Van  Buren,  there  are  two  considerations 
*'  Calhoun  is  forming  a  party  against  which  arc  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  dis- 
Tan  Buren,  and  as  the  President  is  sup-  regarded  by  them,  and  which  are  mate- 
posed  to  be  Van  Buren's  man,  the  Vice-  rial  to  bo  considered.  1.  The  proba- 
Pi«sident  has  great  difficulty  to  separate  bility  that  General  Jackson  will  run 
his  opposition  to  Van  Buren  from  oppo-  again  :  that  that  is  his  present  pur- 
sition  to  the  President.  Our  idea  is  to  pose,  1  am  quite  sure.  2.  The  extraor- 
let  them  pretty  much  alone ;  by  no  means  dinary  power  of  this  antimasonic  party, 
to  act  a  secondary  part  to  either.  We  especially  in  Pennsylvania."  —  ( Corro> 
nerer  can,  and  never  must  support  either,  spondence^  i.,  488.) 
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gan  in  1826.'  The  inasonic  lodge  that  he  had  left  waa  ai^ 
posed  to  be  responBible  for  this  act.  This  agitatkm  qmiad 
through  the  coantry,  drawing  largely  from  the  ranka  of  thoaa 
who  were  opposed  to  the  re6lection  of  General  Jackacm.  Tlie 
party  that  led,  and  should  have  comprehended,  all  the  eflfoetive 
opposition  to  Jackson,  had  taken  the  name  of  National  Bepiib- 
lieans.  Being  of  recent  origin,  and  having  nevw  yet  acted  in 
a  general  election,  it  was  not  very  thoroughly  oiganiaed.  It 
was  to  hold  a  national  convention,  however,  in  December  of 
this  year  (1831),  at  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  nominatiiig  its 
candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  No  doubt 
would  have  been  felt  anywhere  respecting  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Clay  as  its  candidate  for  the  first  office,  if  it  had  not  been  tar 
this  antimasonic  excitement  But  Mr.  Clay  waa  what  was 
called,  in  the  cant  of  the  time,  an  "  adhering  Mason,"  that  ia  to 
sa^,  having  been  a  member  of  a  Masonic  lodge,  he  had  not 
chosen  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  to  renounce  Masonry.  The 
new  party  that  had  undertaken  a  crusade  against  the  Freemasons 
was  violently  intolerant  and  proscriptive.  It  had  grown  to  be 
powerful,  as  a  third  party,  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  capable  of  doing  much  injury  else- 
where to  the  cause  of  those  who  desired  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  General  Government.  Some  honest  and  high- 
minded  men  had  been  drawn  into  it,  led  away  by  imaginary 
evils  that  were  believed  to  be  the  fruits  of  Freemasonry ;  spec- 
ulating and  intriguing  politicians  had  joined  in,  and  were  using 
it ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  those  who  constituted  its  rank  and 
tile  were  acting  under  a  delusion  about  an  institution  which 
had  no  possible  relation  to  the  questions  of  national  policy  that 
should  alone  have  absorbed  their  attention  in  a  national 
election. 

Mr.  Webster  regarded  this  movement  from  the  first  with 

*  William  Morgan  was  abducted  from  other  side,  the  Masons  asserted  that  the 
the  village  of  natavla,  in  the  western  whole  story  was  a  fraud,  and  that  th« 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  man  was  still  Utuue.  That  he  was  ab- 
supposed  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  ducted  and  drowned,  because  of  his  sop- 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  one  posed  treachery  to  Uie  obligations  of 
side  it  was  charged  tliat  he  was  about  to  Masonry,  was,  I  suppose,  not  doubted 
print  a  book,  revealing  tlie  secrets  of  by  impartial  people  wkio  attended  to  the 
Masonry,  and  that  for  this  treachery  the  material  facts  at  the  time  they  trans 
Masons  had  murdered    him.      On    the  pired. 
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serious  concern.  He  knew  that  it  was  formidable,  but  he  was 
always  unwilling  to  make  it  an  issue  in  national  politics.  He 
had  never  been  a  Mason ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  in  modem 
society  there  is  any  real  necessity,  in  order  to  subserve  any  use- 
ful purpose,  for  secret  societies  with  pass-words  and  cabalistic 
ceremonies.  He  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  consider  the  Masonic 
institutions  as  objectionable,  so  far  as  they  imposed  on  their 
members  duties  to  each  other  that  might  conflict  with  their 
general  duties  as  citizens.  But,  as  a  national  statesman,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  consent  to  the  introduction,  among  the 
important  questions  of  national  politics,  of  an  issue  so  irrelevant 
to  the  great  concerns  of  the  country  as  that  presented  by  anti- 
masonry.  He  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  in  honor  he  could  go, 
to  reconcile  tliis  schism  in  the  body  of  those  who  sought  to  take 
the  Government  out  of  its  present  hands ;  but  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  forego  the  hope  of  electing  a  President  upon  the  prin- 
ciples professed  by  the  National  Republican  party,  and  thus 
founding  a  political  organization  that  would  be  permanently 
useful  to  great  national  ends. 

He  was  solicited  to  discourage  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay 
at  Baltimore.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  convince  him  that 
Mr.  Clay  could  not  be  elected,  in  consequence  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  antimasons  not  to  vote  for  him.  Their  leaders  made 
known  to  Mr.  Webster  this  determination  in  the  winter  of  1830- 
'31,  and  their  purpose  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own. 
Gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  earnestly  de- 
sired the  election  of  Mr.  Clay,  also  informed  Mr.  Webster  of  the 
dangers  attending  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  prescriptive 
spirit  of  this  new  organization.  His  own  opinion  concurred 
with  theirs,  that,  if  this  movement  went  on,  it  would  very 
seriously  endanger  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  knew  that  his 
own  claims  were  equal  at  least  to  those  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  he 
received  constant  assurances  from  many  important  persons  that 
there  was  nothing  they  so  much  desired  as  to  make  liim  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  he  could  in  any  way  produce  a 
union  between  the  National  Republicans  and  the  antimasons. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Webster,  had  he  chosen  to 
do  so,  might  have  said  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  elected ;  and  that,  if  defeated  in  1832,  he  could 
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not  again  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  in  18S8.  To  tfiia 
antimasons  he  conld  have  said,  that  no  one  bnt  himself  had  the 
smallest  prospect  of  being  elected  in  opposition  to  Gknenl 
Jackson,  and  that  their  project  of  nominating  Mr.  TVirt  as  their 
candidate  was  futile.  He  might  thns  have  caused  himiffllf  to 
be  presented  as  a  candidate  on  whom  both  branohes  of  the  op* 
position  could  unite ;  and,  from  the  mass  of  eorrespondenoe  that 
is  before  me,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  this  view  was  pre- 
sented to  him  again  and  again. 

What,  then,  were  the  reasons  that  prevented  Mr.  Webster 
from  seeking  the  Baltimore  nonunation,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Clay? 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster  had  hopes  for  the 
country,  which  looked  to  the  success  of  a  party  founded  on  de^ 
inite  principles  that  concerned  the  interests  of  the  country. 
He  considered  Mr.  Clay  as  a  suitable  leader  of  that  party ;  and* 
although  he  had  seen  reason,  during  the  past  year,  to  ri^gud 
Mr.  Clay  as  less  strong  politically  than  he  had  formerly  been, 
he  was  aware  that  Mr.  Clay  had  a  large  body  of  attachsd 
friends  throughout  tlie  Union,  whose  defection,  if  caused  by  a 
rejection  of  his  claims  to  the  Baltimore  nomination,  would  ren- 
der it  impracticable  to  preserve  the  National  Eepnblican  party 
and  to  make  it  useful  to  the  country.  Moreover,  he  had  long 
known  that  Mr.  Clay  expected  this  nomination,  and  that  he 
cherished  the  sanguine  belief  that  he  could  be  elected.  They 
had  been  in  a  free  and  friendly  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

But  Mr.  Webster  could  not  forego  all  the  public  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  admiration  tliat  were  tendered  to  him  at 
this  period,  merely  because  of  this  pending  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  a  public 
dinner  was  given  to  him  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was 
intended  as  a  special  recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  country  and  to  its  constitutional  law,  in  the  debate  of 
1830  on  the  doctrines  of  nullification.  Circumstances  had 
made  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  accept  this  compliment  until 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  March.'  With  great  fit- 
ness to  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  Chancellor  Kent  was  selected 
to  preside.     In  the  following  introductory  speech,  propc^ing 

^  The  dinner  was  given  March  10,  1831,  at  the  City  Hotel 
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the  health  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  avoided  all  topics  of  a  party 
character : 

"  New  England  has  been  long  fruitful  in  great  men,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  admirable  discipline  of  her  institutions ;  and  we  are  this 
day  honored  with  the  presence  of  one  of  those  cherished  objects  of  her 
attachment  and  pride,  who  has  an  undoubted  and  peculiar  title  to  our 
regard.  It  is  a  plain  truth,  that  he,  who  defends  the  Constitution  of  his 
country  by  liis  wisdom  in  council,  is  entitled  to  share  her  gratitude  with 
those  who  protect  it  by  valor  in  the  field.  Peace  has  its  victories  as  well 
as  war.  We  all  recollect  a  late  memorable  occasion,  when  the  exalted 
talents  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  were  exerted  in  the  support  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  sound 
interpretation  of  its  charter. 

"  If  there  be  any  one  political  precept  preeminent  above  all  others,  and 
acknowledged  by  all,  it  is  that  which  dictates  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
union  of  the  States  under  one  government,  and  that  government  clothed 
with  those  attributes  and  powers  with  which  the  existing  Constitution  has 
invested  it.  We  are  indebted,  under  Providence,  to  the  operation  and 
influence  of  the  powers  of  that  Constitution  for  our  national  honor  abroad, 
and  for  unexampled  prosperity  at  home.  Its  future  stability  depends  upon 
the  firm  support  and  due  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  in  all  their 
branches.  A  tendency  to  disunion,  to  anarchy  among  the  members,  rather 
than  to  tyranny  in  the  head,  has  been  heretofore  the  melancholy  fall  of  all 
the  federal  governments  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe.  Our  Union  and 
national  Constitution  were  formed,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  led  to  believe, 
under  better  auspices,  and  with  improved  wisdom.  But  there  was  a  deadly 
principle  of  disease  inherent  in  the  system.  The  assumption  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  of  the  right  to  question  and  resist,  or  annul,  as  its  own 
judgment  should  dictate,  either  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  the  treaties,  or 
the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts,  or  the  mandates  of  the  Executive 
power,  duly  made  and  promulgated,  as  the  Constitution  prescribes,  was  a 
most  dangerous  assumption  of  power,  leading  to  collision  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  system.  And  if,  contrary  to  all  our  expectations,  we  should 
hereafter  fail  in  the  grand  experiment  of  a  confederate  government,  extend- 
ing over  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  this  contment,  and  destined  to  act, 
at  the  same  time,  with  efficiency  and  harmony,  we  should  most  grievously 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  mankind,  and  blast  forever  the  fruits  of  the 
Revolution. 

"  But,  happily  for  us,  the  refutation  of  such  dangerous  pretensions  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  was  signal  and  complete.  The  false  images  and 
delusive  theories,  which  had  perplexed  the  thoughts  and  disturbed  the 
judgments  of  men,  were  then  dissipated,  in  like  manner  as  spectres  disap- 
pear at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  inestimable  value  of  the  Union  and  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution  were  explained  by  clear  and  accurate 
reasonings,  and  enforced  by  pathetic  and  eloquent  illustrations.     The 
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result  was  tho  more  auspicious,  as  the  heretical  doctrines,  which  were  then 
fairly  rcjasvonod  down,  had  been  advanced  by  a  very  respectable  portion  of 
llie  Union,  and  dr^ed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  poUshcd  mind, 
manly  zeal,  and  lionorcd  name  of  a  distinguished  member  from  the 
South. 

*'  The  consequences  of  that  discussion  have  been  extremely  beneficial. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  great  doctrines  of  national 
rights  and  national  union.  Constitutional  law  ceased  to  remain  wrapped 
up  in  the  breasts,  and  taught  only  by  the  responses,  of  the  living  oracles  of 
the  law.  Socrates  was  said  to  have  drawn  down  philosophy  from  the 
skies,  and  scattered  it  among  the  schools.  It  may,  with  eqnal  truth,  be 
said  that  constitutional  law,  by  means  of  these  senatorial  discussions  and 
the  master  genius  that  guided  them,  was  rescued  from  the  archives  of  our 
tribunals  and  tho  libraries  of  lawyers,  and  placed  under  the  eye  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  Americ^iu  people.  Their  terdict  U  teith  lu, 
ti/ul  from  it  th.re  U*:s  no  appcaV^ 

]\rr.  Webster  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  this  occasion, 
entirely  with  reference  to  the  dangers  to  which  the  Constitution 
was  exposed,  and  to  some  of  the  interesting  and  important  inci- 
dents connected  with  its  history.*  He  did  not  deem  it  fit  to 
use  this  opportunity  to  "break  ground"  against  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  some  of  his  friends  elsewhere  had  desired  ;  for  the 
crisis  had  not  fully  passed  by,  and  it  was  essential  that  he,  who 
was  now  universally  regarded  as  the  ''Clianipion  of  the  Consti 
tutiou"  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  si lould  be  in  a  position  to 
render  to  the  Administration  of  General  Jackson  all  the  aid  it 
could  need  or  would  receive  from  him  in  the  future  possible 
collision  with  the  party  of  nullilieation.  lie  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  as  follows  : 

"  Soein*^  the  true  jirrounds  of  the  Constitution  thus  attacked,  I  raised 
my  voice  in  its  favor,  I  must  confess,  without  preparation  or  prc\'iou9 
intention.  I  (;an  hardly  say  that  I  embarked  in  the  contest  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  It  was  an  instantaneous  impulse  of  inclination,  not  acting 
aj^ainst  duty,  I  trust,  but  hardly  waiting  for  its  suggestions.  I  felt  it 
to  be  a  contest  for  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  was  ready 
to  enter  into  it,  not  thinking  <)r  earing,  personally,  how  I  might  come 
out. 

'•  (lentlemen,  I  have  true  j)leasnro  in  saying  that  I  tnist  the  crisis  has, 
in  some  measure,  passed  by.  The  doctrines  of  nullification  have  received 
a  severe  and  stern  rebuke  from  public  opinion.  The  general  reprobation 
of  the  country  has  been  cast  upon  them.     Recent  expressions  of  the  most 

*  The  spceeli  is  coiitaincd  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Works,  196-215. 
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numerous  branch  of  the  national  Legislature  are  decisive  and  imposing. 
Everywhere,  the  general  tone  of  public  feeling  is  for  the  Constitution.  While 
much  will  be  yielded — everything,  almost,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  essential  interests  of  the  country — ^to  the  cause  of  mutual 
harmony  and  mutual  conciliation,  no  ground  can  be  granted,  not  an  inch, 
to  menace  and  bluster.  Indeed,  menace  and  bluster,  and  the  putting  forth 
of  daring,  unconstitutional  doctrines,  are,  at  this  very  moment,  the  chief 
obstacles  to  mutual  harmony  and  satisfactory  accommodation.  Men  cannot 
well  reason  and  confer  and  take  counsel  together  about  the  discreet  exer- 
cise of  a  power  with  those  who  deny  that  any  such  power  rightfully  exists, 
and  who  threaten  to  blow  up  the  whole  Constitution  if  they  cannot  other- 
wise get  rid  of  its  operation.  It  is  matter  of  sincere  gratification,  gentle- 
men, that  the  voice  of  this  great  State  has  been  so  clear  and  strong,  and 
lier  vote  all  but  unanimous  on  the  most  interesting  of  these  occasions  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Certainly,  such  respect  to  the  Union  be- 
comes New  York.  It  is  consistent  with  her  interests  and  her  character. 
That  singularly  prosperous  State,  which  now  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be,  the  greatest  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Union,  will  ever  be,  I  am  sure,  the 
strongest  link  also.  The  great  States  which  lie  in  her  neighborhood  agree 
with  her  fully  in  this  matter,  Pennsylvania,  I  believe,  was  loyal  to  the 
Union,  to  a  man ;  and  Ohio  raises  her  voice,  like  that  of  a  lion,  against 
whatsoever  threatens  disunion  and  dismemberment.  This  harmony  of 
sentiment  is  truly  gratifying.  It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  union  of 
opinion  in  this  great  central  mass  of  our  population,  on  this  momentous 
l>oint  of  the  Constitution,  augurs  well  for  our  future  prosperity  and 
security." 

Immediately  after  tins  dinner,  however,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Webster  to  decide  what  he  should  do  in  regard  to 
a  long  contemplated  journey  to  the  West,  where  he  had  never 
been,  and  where  the  desire  to  see  him  was  exceedingly  strong 
among  the  people  at  large.*  Such  a  tour,  at  this  time,  however, 
was  very  likely  to  be  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Clay ;  for  the  question,  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  Mr. 
Clay's  nomination  by  the  National  Republicans,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  one;  and  Mr.  Webster's  purp'>ses,  in  making  this 
journey,  would  certainly  have  been  liable  to  misconstruction. 
He  decided  not  to  undertake  it,  although  it  was  urged  upon  him 
with  much  earnestness,  and  although  its  present  renunciation 
was  a  postponement  of  his  own  long-cherished  desire  to  see  the 
Western  States,  and  to  converse  with  their  people.     He  sub- 

'  The  letters  on  his  files,  at  this  time,     trcmelv  numerous  and  pressing.   He  gave 
begging  him  to  visit  the  West,  ure  ex-    up  the  journey  with  great  reluctance. 
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and  to  the  Canadas. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  decision  of  the  queBtiaiL 
whether  Mr.  Clay  should  be  presented  as  the  candidate  of  the 
National  BepnbUcans,  or  whether  such  a  concession  shoold  be 
made  to  the  antimasons  as  would  enable  them  to  dictate  tlie 
candidate  to  the  whole  opposition^  and  thus  to  reduce  the  diar- 
acter  of  that  opposition  to  the  level  of  their  own  unimportant 
issues,  Mr.  Webster  made  up  his  mind  concerning  his  penonal 
duty.  He  advised  against  that  concession,  and  did  all  he  oouU 
to  dissuade  influential  persons  who  were  delegates  to  the  Balti* 
more  Convention,  and  who  would  there  have  insisted  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wirt  instead  of  Mr.  Clay,  from  attending  that 
body.  To  the  suggestions  that  were  made  to  him,  that,  if  lb. 
Wirt  were  chosen  President,  he  could  have  any  place  in  the 
Cabinet  that  he  might  desire,  with  the  advantage  of  being  the 
agreed  candidate  to  succeed  Mr.  Wirt,  or  that  he  could  now 
place  himself  in  a  position  to  command  the  support  of  the  whole 
body  of  those  wlio  were  opposed  to  Greneral  Jackson  and  his 
party,  he  gave  no  countenance.  The  follovdng  selections 
from  his  correspondence  during  the  period  that  immediately 
preceded  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  fully  exi)lain  his  course  in 
this  respect : 

[FROM  MR.  JOSEPH  GALES.*] 

irovxA  87,  18S1. 
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"  Dear  Sir  ;  1  have  regretted,  since  writing  you  a  few  days  ago,  that 
I  did  so  at  all ;  and  especially  as,  under  the  excitement  of  surprise,  I  may 
have  considered  Judge  Spencer  more  committed  to  the  scheme  of  his  son 
than  he  is.  I  regret  it  the  more  since  I  see,  by  the  account  of  the  dinner, 
how  you  prize  his  political  and  personal  character.  I  desire  to  state  more 
precisely  how  far  I  suppose  the  matter  to  liave  proceeded.  .  .  . 

"  Of  all  men  (I  can  say  in  writing  what  I  would  not  to  your  fiice)  I 
Bhould  prefer  you  to  any  other  for  the  presidency.  I  hope  in  God  the 
time  will  come  v.iiich  will  give  to  that  station  *  one  Roman  more.'  At 
present  Mr.  Clay  is  so  prominently  before  the  public,  and  so  identified  with 
Western  feeling  (as  you  will  find  him),  and,  through  you  and  other  friends, 
Bo  acceptable  to  the  East,  and  so  qualified  by  experience,  and  so  allied, 

'  The  senior  editor  of  the  National  ical  consequence  then  and  for  a  long 
lixicUigencer^  and  a  person  of  great  polit-    period  afterward. 
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and,  as  it  were,  endeared  by  late  associations,  that  we  must  go  for  him  if 
we  go  alone.  I,  for  one,  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  any  other  being  thought 
of  by  those  who  approve  his  politics ;  and,  I  believe,  I  cannot  mistake  in 
supposing  your  views  to  be  the  same,  though  only  this  day  I  have  been 
liild  that  the  contrary  is  reported, 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  New  York  ?  Are  there  no  high-minded 
men,  who,  like  you,  are  not  Masons,  and  who  can  say,  we,  too,  are  anti- 
masons,  but  we  cannot  sacriGce  our  country  to  our  prejudice  against  a  sect, 
not  more  persecuting,  in  the  main,  than  any  religious  sect  in  the  country  ? 
Being  no  Mason  myself,  and  always  considering  its  mummeries  absurd,  I 
may  be  believed  when  I  give  it  this  character.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  do 
what  you  can  to  heal  this  division  among  our  friends.  Could  it  be  done, 
the  day  would  be  ours ! 

*'  Most  respectfully,  I  am, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Jo.  Gales,  Jr. 

"  P.  S. — I  would  not  copy  the  report  of  your  speech  by  *  a  steno- 
grapher,' which  has  come  on  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  and  the  Commereial 
of  to-day.  A  speech  of  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  reported  in  the 
compass  of  a  column  !  I  admire  your  gallantry  (and  good  conduct,  too) 
in  vindicating  and  eulogizing  the  fame  and  character  of  Hamilton.  Few 
men  at  this  day  are  magnanimous  enough  to  dare  it.* 

[from  judge  spencer.] 

"NEiUi  Albawt,  April  19, 1831. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  You  will  recollect  that  I  promised  to  write  you,  when 
I  had  the  high  gratification  of  seeing  you  in  New  York,  and  partaking  of 
the  dinner  given  to  you  for  your  patriotic  and  unrivalled  efforts  in  defence 
of  the  Constitution  ;  and  I  cannot  omit  saying  that,  on  no  former  occasion 
during  my  life,  have  I  been  more  honored  or  gratified.  You  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  my  motives  for  attending  that  dinner  were  my  high 
and  sincere  regard  for  you,  and  also  to  give  my  support  to  the  doctrines 
you  advanced,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  dinner.  Little,  indeed,  did  I  ex- 
pect, because  I  feel  that  I  did  not  merit,  the  delicate  but  high  compliment 
paid  to  me  conjointly  with  Chancellor  Kent ;  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  un- 
feigned assurances  of  a  most  grateful  heart  that  the  impression  is  indelible. 

"  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Webster  the  last  week, 
and  gave  her  some  assurance  that  I  should  visit  Boston  during  the  season ; 
and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  you  and  she  contemplated  a  visit  to  this 
part  of  the  State  during  the  summer,  and  have  her  promise  to  see  us. 

'*  The  result  of  the  New- York  charter  election  is  auspicious,  and  will 

'  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  magnifi-  Bcribed  the  power  of  Jlamilton  over  tho 
cent  passage  in  the  speech  at  the  New-  national  resources. — (Sec  Works,  i.,  108, 
York  dinner,  In  which  Mr.  Webster  dc-    et  aeq.) 
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havp  great  inflncnce  on  our  fall  elections.  Indeed,  I  pemdyB  everywhere 
indications  of  returning  sobriety  and  good  sense  on  ttie  port  of  the  piioplo. 
and  am  encouraged  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  public  will  appreciate 
justly  the  abominations  of  the  present  adiniuistration  of  the  General  Gov- 


''  But,  my  dear  air,  I  nui  pained  to  tell  tou  that,  after  several  inter- 
views with  leading  antimasous,  if  they  are  correctly  informed,  and  I  fear 
tlicy  are,  the  antinmsuns  in  this  Stnte  will  never  supjiort  Mr.  Clay.  We 
know  he  cannot  renounce  his  Hoeonic  principles  niUiout  ruin  and  dishonor, 
and  they  aaj  that  unless  he  does  he  cannot  be  nominated.  Aniimaaonry 
is  fciiining  rapidly  in  tbis  State,  and  they  feel  conscions  of  their  strength 
and  importance.  I  think  they  will  make  nominationa,  in  September,  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Borne  of  them,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  are  favorable  to  me  for  the  latter  office ;  but  1  shall  remain  per- 
fectly pHBsive,  being  a  Hoson  of  the  third  decree,  but  not  having  attended 
a  lodge  in  more  than  thirty  years,  hut  determined  to  remain,  aa  I  have 
been,  perfectly  neutral  between  the  Musons  and  antimnaons. 

''  If  the  tickets  of  electors  are  nominated  in  this  State  (the  election 
being  by  general  ticket,  and  determined  by  a  plurality),  I  fear  that  Jack- 
aim  electors  would  bo  chosen.  Bhonld  that  event  appear  probable,  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued  to  prevent  that  result  would  be  for  the  opponents  of 
Jackson  to  vote  for  the  antimasonic  ticket.  This  would  probably,  and  I 
think  certainly,  defeat  the  choice  of  Jaekson  electors,  and  bring  the  choice 
into  the  House.  How  it  would  be  decided  there,  or  whether  any  choice 
would  take  place,  depends  on  the  result  of  elections  to  be  held  this  spring 
and  summer.  I  merely  give  you  some  loose  speculations  founded  on  the 
present  state  of  things. 

"  Having  mentioned  my  own  name  to  you,  who  were  anmng  the  first  to 
suggest  the  idea,  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  am  Incapable  of  playing 
any  deceptive  game,  or  acting  at  all  with  a  view  to  my  own  election.  I 
am  as  indifferent  to  the  subject  as  any  man  can  be ;  if  I  can  be  serviceable 
to  the  country-,  I  am  nothing  loth  to  be  so,  hut  any  office  must  come  un- 
sought by  me, 

"  I  heartily  concur  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay,  not  that  I  think  him  the 
only  fit,  or  even  the  fittest,  ni^m  for  the  station  of  President  (for  he  has 
erred  in  judgmrat  on  some  very  iLiiportant  jroints),  but  because  he  accms 
to  be  called  for  by  the  great  mass  of  those  opposed  to  Jackson;  and  union 
is  essential  to  success.  Lest  I  should  be  misunderstood  in  imputing  to 
him  rrnyn,  I  do  not  mean  his  general  principles  of  government,  but  those 
that  are  of  a  personal  character,  such  as  his  acceptance  of  tlic  oQicc  of 
Secretary  of  Stnte  under  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  duel  with  Randolph,  etc.,  etc. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  for  thus  trespassing  on  your  time.  In 
tlie  hoiK  and  expectation  of  seeing  you  somewhere  or  somehow  during  the 
summer,  believe  mc, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"A.  Sl-EKCER." 
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[from   commodore   STOCKTON.] 

"  Pbzxcetox,  Avgtui  19, 18S1. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  We  have  had  recently  but  little  communication  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  and  this  letter  may  not  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

"  The  present  posture  of  public  affairs,  however,  tempts  me  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  some  views  which  I,  in  common  with  many  friends  here  and 
at  the  South,  entertain.  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  I  presume,  no  longer  hope 
for  his  success ;  his  last  address  to  the  public  has,  in  my  opinion,  settled 
that  matter.  Mr.  Clay  cannot,  in  my  poor  opinion,  succeed.  The  popu- 
larity of  General  Jackson  is  on  the  wane.  If  you  can  get  back  to  your 
free-trade  notions  of  1824,  and  to  the  old  Federal  doctrine  in  relation  to 
the  judiciary,  and  to  some  point  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement 
where  the  funds  of  the  nation  may  be  used  safely  for  that  purpose,  without 
encouraging  the  system  of  *■  log-rolling,'  so  dangerous  to  all  honest  legis- 
lation, your  chance  is  good. 

"  Most  truly, 

"R.  F.  Stockton." 

On  the  back  of  tins  letter  is  the  following  indorsement,  in 
Mr.  Webster's  hand- writing : 

"  Answered  August  25.  Glad  to  receive  his  letter.  As  to  gettuig  back, 
difficulty  is  not  in  my  position,  but  in  that  of  the  country.  Country  cannot 
go  back— cannot  bear  violent  change.  Said  at  the  time  (1824)  I  would  not 
vote  to  change  back  again.*  As  to  judiciary,  never  altered  my  opinions, 
that  it  is  in  danger." 

[from  MR.   0ALE8.] 

"WABiirxoTON,  October  19, 1881. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able,  in  reply  to  your  late  favor, 
to  afford  you  any  encouraging  information.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Wirt, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  will  produce  no  defection  from  the  ranks  of  Mr. 
Clay's  friends,  but  rather  seems  to  have  rallied  them  to  his  support.  If  the 
antimasons  do  not  eventually  also  support  him,  they  will  have  the  honor 
of  reelecting  General  Jackson ;  for,  as  to  yielding  to  the  fanatical  spirit  of 
that  party  which  excludes  all  non-conformists  from  public  employ,  from 
the  jury-box,  the  witness-stand,  and  the  communion-table,  the  thing  is  too 
revolting,  if  it  were  possible.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  if  our  convention  were 
to  yield  every  thing,  it  would  accomplish  nothing  for  the  country.  The 
strength  of  Mr.  Clay  is  not  transferable.  You  will  find,  in  the  end,  that  he 
has  a  strength  in  some  States  greater  than  the  cause. 

'  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  tariff.  8cc,  and  can  see  how  it  must  have  ex- 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  pressed  the  diameter  of  this  statesman, 

representatives  of  Commodore  Stockton  whose  opinions  were  never  varied  to  suit 

Mr.  Webster^s  full  answer.     But  what  it  the  exigencies  of  nominations,  at  any 

was  in  substance  the  reader  can  easily  time  in  his  whole  career, 
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*'If  we  Lave  been  forbearing^  it  is  became  we  would  not  iiieiir  ttt 
reproach  of  sacrificing,  the  caose  to  oar  own  penonal  fedinga.    We  hste 

been  deeply  mortified  at  the  coarse  of  Mr.  B ,  Mr.  A ^  Mr.  Witt  <K 

in  fact,  he  be  with  them),  and  each  peraonB  as  Mr.  B and  Mr.  fl       ^, 

who  have  sacrificed  to  their  pride  and  sapposed  personal  intoroat  tlidir 
principles  and  their  friends.  We  are  moet  anfbrtnnate  in  finding  in  fbe 
front  rank  against  as  those  who  onght  to  have  led  oar  own  fbrlom  hopK 
Ton  may  have  heard  before  now  that  yoar  own  name  was  oaed  as  aatho^lf 

for  the  impossibility  of  electing  Mr.  Clay.    Mr.  B denied  to  me  hmTi^g 

used  it ;  but  it  was  ased  by  somebody.    is  the  &ther  of  the  intrigue 

which  procured  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wirt,  which  was  literally  made  ^ 
talis  eircumgtantOms,  as  Mr.  Walsh  says,  with  the  hope  of  fbrdng  the  D^ 
cember  Convention  to  take  a  candidate  of  their  selection.  If  then  be  anj 
mischief  brewing  in  which  he  could  have  a  hand,  this  promising  joii^g 
gentleman  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  is  the  serpent  that  tempted 
Mr.  Wirt,  whether  he  succeeded  in  seducing  him  or  not,  of  whidi  I  am  not 
yet  certain.    Poor  Mr.  R 1 

**The  worst  that  can  befall  us  is  that  the  antimaaons  will  foroe  the 
reflection  of  General  Jackson.  This  is  bad  enough,  to  be  aoie;  bat  is  it 
not  better  than  to  subject  the  nation  to  the  rule  of  a  frantic  fimaticiam,  or 
of  still  more  frantic  Jacobinism,  by  the  name  of  Nullification,  even  under 
the  cloak  of  Free  Trade  ?  The  General  has  a  decent  Cabinet  at  last  (though 
I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  even  with  them),  and  it  may  be  hoped  would 
not  be  tiWowod  further  to  disgrace  the  country.  We  do  not  feel  so  confident 
of  what  would  happen  under  an  antimasonic  or  nullification  dynasty,  and 
would  rather  '  bear  the  ills  wc  have  than  flv  to  others  that  we  know  not  o£ 

**  We  hope  yet  for  the  best.  The  antimasonic  party,  I  think,  except  in 
Vermont,  is  not  on  the  increase ;  in  some  parts  it  is  on  the  wane.  If  it  can 
feel  this,  and  especially  if  ^ir.  Wirt  can  feel  it,  there  is  yet  a  faint  hope  for 
our  cause.  But,  if  there  be  not,  let  us  die  with  harness  on  our  backs, 
having  the  consolation  at  least  of  the  company  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

"  Upon  these  views,  or  any  other,  I  shall  Ikj  happy  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  your  information  and  couusel.  They  are  my  own  purely,  made  up 
in  my  daily  rides  between  my  cottage  and  my  office. 

*'  With  true  respect  and  the  highest  consideration,  I  am 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Jo.  Galsb,  Jr. 
*'  Hon.  D.  Webster." 


[from  judge  spencer.] 

•*  Albaht,  JToomber  M,  ISU. 

*'  My  dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  friendly  letter  of  the 
IGth,  and  finding  that  wc  concur  in  opinion  that,  from  my  opinions,  my 
attendance  on  the  Baltimore  Convention  would  not  be  advisable,  I  shall 
not  attend. 
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'*  I  hope  I  may  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  Mr.  Clay^s  nomination  en- 
sures the  reflection  of  General  Jackson.  I  cannot,  even  in  deference  to 
you,  renounce  the  belief  that,  were  Mr.  Clay  to  decline,  and  should  Mr. 
Wirt  be  nominated  at  Baltimore,  he  would  probably  be  elected.  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  some  of  our  friends  may  now  declare  their  preference 
of  Jackson  over  Mr.  Wirt,  yet  I  do  not  believe,  unless  they  are  insane,  they 
would  execute  their  threats. 

^^  I  feel  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  recommending  the  course  I 
have,  and  I  believe  you  do  me  justice.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  first 
and  greatest  object  was  to  defeat  the  reflection  of  General  Jackson,  and  I 
that  our  proceedings  were  to  be  subservient  to  that  end.  I  believed,  and 
yet  believe,  that  every  well-informed  man  must  be  sensible  that  Mr.  Clay 
cannot  be  elected,  because,  in  his  support,  the  votes  of  the  great  body  of 
General  Jackson^s  opposers  cannot  be  united,  for  various  causes,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  prevalence  of  antimasonry  in  this  and  several  other  States. 
I  may  labor  under  false  impressions  as  to  some  of  the  States,  but  I  think 
1  know  something  of  this  State,  and  here  I  know  he  cannot  get  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

'*  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Clay's  friends  so  irrational  as  to  persevere  in  nomi 
aating  him,  when  his  defeat  and  consequent  depression  were  so  apparent. 

"  I  could  not  perceive  any  reasonable  objection  to  Mr.  Wirt  or  his  prin- 
ciples. Indeed,  I  thought  that  his  nomination  was  a  providential  act  to 
save  the  nation  fi^m  further  dishonor  and  injury,  and  that  all  men  who 
detested  Jackson  and  his  administration  would  cheerfully  unite  in  his 
support. 

*^  I  do  not  understand  it  to  ^be  the  antimasonic  creed,  *  that  antima- 
sonry alone  is  a  principle  broad  enough  to  save  the  country  and  maintain 
the  Government.'  Their  creed  is  that  the  practical  evils  of  Masonry,  as 
illustrated  in  New  York,  are  of  such  an  alarming  nature,  and  so  vitally 
concern  all  good  government,  that  it  must  be  put  down  by  public  opinion. 
They  think,  and  certainly  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  can  be  done  in 
no  other  way  than  through  the  ballot-boxes.  Mr.  Wirt  expressly  disclaims 
every  thing  like  persecution,  or  making  Masonry  or  antimasonry  a  test  for 
office.  In  short,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  he  has  done  all  that  they  ever 
expect  of  him ;  he  has  borne  his  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
and  the  free  course  of  justice. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  you  suggest,  that,  even  in  New  York,  the 
high  Masons  will  not  support  Mr.  Wirt,  and  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances; this  we  disregard,  because  their  defection  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  antimasons  from  the  Jackson  ranks. 

"  I  hope  a  part  at  least  of  New  England  will  be  found,  a  year  hence, 
Bound  in  Mr.  Clay's  support,  but  I  confess  your  recent  election,  especially 
after  Governor  Lincoln's  satisfactory  letter,  gives  demf»nstration  somewhat 
alarming  as  regards  your  own  State. 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  offer  up  earnest  supplications  *  for  long  life  to  all 
good  men  in  office.'    Bad  men,  however,  have  a  remarkable  tenacity  of 
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life,  and  I  fear  they  wiU  Utb  kmg  enongli,  noti  fadiBofl^  afatolvtdj  to  ndD 
the  country,  bat  to  faring  on  dkoiden  and  eonfiuioiii  to  put  in  bmck^  Qad 
only  knows  how  long.  We  may  live  to  see  the  Bank  of  fhe  UnitodlBtatai 
put  down  and  the  judiciary  destroyed.  We  now  see,  and  fbd,  too,  the 
many  evils  already  pressing  on  us  by  the  misrole  of  this  cosmpty  mean,  and 
wicked  Administration. 

'*  I  have  one  consolation :  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  aTcrt  these  eiik. 

*'  I  may  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  to  write  yon,  and  1  oer- 
tainlv  will  if  I  can  say  anght  nsefhl  or  interesting. 

*'  With  high  respect  and  rq^aid, 

^'Tonr  obedient  serrant, 

^A.  Bfkmgbb. 

*•  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

The  National  Bepnbliean  Convention,  which  aesembled  at 
Baltimore,  nominated  Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency,  with  great 
unanimity  and  enthnsiasm,  and  placed  the  name  of  John  Sar 
geant,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  aame  ticket  for  tl^e  Yioe-PlreBi- 
dcncy.  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  members  of  that  body, 
the  Hon.  Hiram  Ketchnm,  of  New  York,  an  intimate  and 
much-loved  friend  of  Mr.  TVebster,  for  the  following  state- 
ments : 

"  I  have  no  letters  from  Mr.  Webster  in  respect  to  Mr.  Clay's  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  in  1831,  but,  previous  to  that  nomination,  I  had 
very  full  and  free  conversations  with  him  in  respect  to  it.  He  did  not 
favor  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  I  know  that  he  desired  the  nomina- 
tion for  himself.  I  then,  as  in  all  subsequent  time,  was  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Webster's  nomination ;  but  National  Republican  friends  here,  with  whom 
1 1  acted,  overruled  my  preference,  and  I  was  compelled  to  say  so  to  Mr. 
Webster  himself.  He  acquiesced,  and  the  Convention,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  unanimously,  by  open  nomination,  every  man  rising  in  hia  place 
and  naming  his  candidate,  put  Mr.  Clay  in  nomination  for  President,  and 
Jolm  Sargeant  for  Vice-President.  During  the  session  of  the  Convention 
Mr.  Webster  passed  through  Baltimore,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and 
visited  one  of  its  sessions.  After  the  convention  had  finished  its  work, 
quite  a  large  number  of  its  members,  I  among  them,  went  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  invited  us  to  meet  Mr.  Clay  at  dinner. 
Several  distinguished  persons  were  present ;  among  them,  the  late  Alex- 
ander H.  Everett,  Qovemor  Bradish,  Senator  Johnson,  of  Louiaana,  etc 
I  think  there  was  very  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  ticket,  yet  I 
went  into  the  canvass  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth.  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  on 
that  >'isit,  dined  with  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  made  no  allusion  to 
the  work  of  the  Convention." 
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The  session  of  Congress  which  followed  this  nomination  of 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency  was  not  an  eventful  one.  Tlie  only 
subject  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Webster  made  any  considera- 
ble exertion  was  that  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  and  carried  through  the  House 
by  Mr.  Buchanan;  to  whose  zealous  devotion  to  this  object, 
and  his  successful  lead  in  its  accomplishment,  Mr.  Webster  paid 
a  high  compliment  in  the  Senate.  After  the  termination  of  the 
session,  the  following  correspondence  took  place  between  them 
in  reference  to  the  bill,  which  had  become  a  law : 


[from  MB,   BUCHANAN.] 

''  Lavcastek,  StipUfniMT  13, 1881. 

"  Deab  Sib  :  I  enclose  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  using 
your  name  in  it.  If  you  consider  the  reference  incorrect,  it  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  correct  it  immediately.  In  looking  over  your  remarks  on  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  *  the  lib- 
eral and  kind  expressions  which  you  used  in  relation  to  my  exertions  in 
the  House.  Rest  assured  that  they  are -duly  appreciated  by  me,  and  that  I 
consider  it  *  praise,  indeed,  to  be  praised  by  you.' 

*'  Should  your  recollection  correspond  with  mine  in  relation  to  this  bill, 
if  you  thought  proper  to  interpose,  a  word  from  you  would  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  in  correcting  the  error  into  which  the  Attorney-General  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  fallen. 

"  Please  to  present  my  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Webster,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be  truly  yours, 

"James  Buchanan. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

[to  MB.  BUCHANAN.] 

"Boston,  September  ai.  1881. 

"My  deab  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  18th  instant,  enclosing  the  copy  of  one  from  yourself  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  act  of  the  last 
session  for  the  relief  of  certain  insolvents.  Your  communication  furnished 
me  with  the  first  information  of  the  construction,  proposed  to  be  put  on 
that  act,  at  the  departments.  I  confess  I  am  quite  surprised  by  it.  No 
such  construction  ever  occurred  to  me  as  being  possible,  nor  was  ever  sug- 
gested, to  my  knowledge,  by  any  one.  The  language  of  the  act  appears  to 
me  to  be,  as  it  was  intended  it  should  be,  general,  and  unambiguous.  I 
must  acknowledge  I  can  see  no  ground,  upon  which  its  application  can 
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be  restricted  in  the  manner  pcopowd,  whidi  I  am  quite  aora  mNdd  bo^  « 
you  say,  quite  at  war  with  the  intentions  of  ereiy  one  of  thoae  wlio  con- 
curred in  the  law. 

^*  With  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  opiniona  of  the  AilonMy* 
General,  I  cannot  persuade  mysdf  to  think  that  he  has  taktti  the  x|g|it 
Tiew  of  the  provisions  of  the  act    If  he  has  done  ao,  we  wen  very  dnm^ 

law-makers. 

^  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

**  Tour  obedient  aenrant, 

^Dahdel  Wi 


[to  ICB.  BUCHAHAH.] 

^  Deab  Sib  :  The  decision  at  the.Treasoiy,  on  our  (or  move  pioperij 
on  your)  act  of  the  last  sesrion,  astonished  me.  I  had  never  dreamed  of 
any  such  thing.  If  you  think  the  enclosed  expreasiiHi  of  opiiMm  wiU  do 
any  good,  you  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  it. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  eicpresriona ;  and,  aa  I  did  yon 
no  more  than  justice,  in  regard  to  your  agency  in  the  passing  of  the  Inaol- 
Tents'  Relief  Bill,  I  trust  I  shall  on  no  occasion  do  you  less.  I  would  ex- 
press the  hope  of  seeing  you  at  Washington,  in  the  winter,  if  it  were  not 
that  such  an  expression  might  imply  an  expectation  that  you  are  not  to  be 
elsewhere  at  that  time.  Not  knowing  at  all  how  that  may  be,  I  must  con- 
fine myself  to  the  tender  of  general  good  wishes,  and  to  the  assurances  of 
esteem  and  regard. 

"D.W." 

Tlie  following  letters  relate  to  the  purchase  of  his  fathered 
farm ;  to  the  fragment  of  his  autobiography  which  he  wrote 
this  year ;  to  the  strong  interest  which  he  took  in  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  to  Boston,  and  to  the  marriage  of  his 
brotlier-in-law,  Mr.  Paige. 

[to  niS  NEPHEW,    MR.  C.  B.  HADDOCK.] 

"  Washixotost,  February  6, 1881. 

"  My  deah  Nephew  :  I  heard  from  you  at  the  early  part  of  the  session, 
and  have  omitted  to  answer  longer  than  I  intended.  I  was  at  Salisbury 
after  I  saw  you,  and  gave  directions  about  the  farm.  I  think  it  best  to  put 
an  end  to  separate  interests  there  as  soon  as  conyenient.  I  suppose  you 
have  by  this  time  obtained  your  license  to  sell.  My  hope  and  expectation 
now  arc  to  be  in  Boston  the  first  day  of  April ;  perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
If  you  could  arrange  the  sale  for  about  the  middle  or  20th  of  April,  I  could 
conveniently  attend  it,  as  I  propose  to  visit  Salbbury  in  that  month.     In 
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May  and  June  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  in  my  power.  If  eyents  come 
about  according  to  my  wishes,  I  hope  to  run  away  to  Ohio  about  the  1st 
of  May. 

"  Partly  on  my  own  motion,  and  partly  at  the  request  of  fnends,  I  have 
l)een  putting  into  writing  something  of  my  early  history,  dates,  incidents, 
etc.,  touching  early  years.  I  have  not  made  much  progress,  nor  is  there, 
indeed,  much  to  be  said,  but  I  have  nm  over  a  few  sheets  of  paper.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  suggest  to  you  the  ex- 
pediency, as  of  your  own  motion,  of  writing  to  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Bos- 
cawcn,  who,  I  hope,  is  yet  living.  He  may  have  few  or  no  incidents  to 
relate,  but  his  general  recollection  may  possibly  be  worth  preserving.  I 
need  not  enlarge ;  you  will  understand  me.  It  may  be  well  to  tell  him 
that  the  object  is  to  preserve  materials,  not  to  be  used  in  his  lifetime  or 
mine.  I  wish  he  would  say  something  of  my  brother,  whom  he  knew  so 
well  and  so  long. 

"  The  book,*  I  have  seen.  It  is  well  enough,  except  the  awful  face,  which 
seems  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  volume,  like  a  scarecrow  in  a  corn- 
field, to  frighten  off  all  intruders. 

"  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  tell  me  all  you  have  to  say,  de  omni- 
lus  rebus.  We  have  a  most  severe  winter  here ;  this  is  as  frosty  a  morning 
as  might  become  the  neighborhood  of  Eearsarge.  Mrs.  Webster  desires 
her  regards,  and  I  am 

"  Dear  Charles,  always  truly  yours, 

"DAinEL  Webster," 


[to  hb.  mason.] 

"  Nkw  Tobk,  AprU  26, 1881. 

**  My  dear  Sir  :  I  came  here  Saturday,  to  bring  my  wife  back  to  Bos- 
ton, after  spending  a  few  days  here  with  her  friends.  Having  leisure  this 
p.  M.,  I  incline  to  give  it  to  the  purpose  of  writing  to  you ;  but  I  am  not 
about  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  resignation  of  our  wise  ministry  at 
Washington,  or  any  other  public  subject.  It  is  to  talk  of  yourself.  Before 
I  left  home  last  fall,  I  had  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to  bring  you 
up  to  Boston.  For  particular  reasons  then  existing,  I  was  induced  to  post- 
pone the  mentioning  of  the  subject.  I  write  now  simply  to  execute  that 
intention ;  and  to  entreat  you,  earnestly,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
such  a  measure.  I  will  not  presume  to  enter  into  the  considerations  which 
rcconmiend  it,  at  least  in  my  opinion ;  but  I  will  say  that  my  opinion  is 
strong  and  decisive  on  the  point.  I  am  persuaded  a  removal  will  add  to 
your  happiness,  and  that  of  your  family.  You  will  find  as  much  profes- 
sional employment  as  you  may  wish  to  engage  in ;  and  you  will  find  your- 
self surrounded  by  warm  friends,  who  estimate  you  as  you  deserve  to  be 
estimated.    Your  boys  are  now  provided  for.     Your  daughters  arc  better 

'  A  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches. 
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at  Boston  than  Portsmonth;  at  Boston,  joa  will  find  awoHlaHnni^  tofidk 
congenial  minds,  and  objects  of  greater  interest  than  now  aononBd  joa. 
New  York,  perhaps,  might  be  still  better.    Bat  Boaton  is  tomething. 

*^  I  am  persuaded  you  dialike  the  idea  of  remova],  and  that  that  ii  tlw 
main  obstacle.  But  that  is  a  thing  of  a  week.  Onoe  settled,  and  all  that 
thing  is  over. 

^'  My  dear  sir,  although  it  would  add  greatly  to  my  happiness  that  yoa 
should  come  to  Boston,  I  would  not  advise  it,  certainly,  if  I  did  not  tbink 
it  would  promote  yours,  and  promote  it  greatly.  Indeed,  I  reproadi  my- 
self  for  not  having  urged  this  point  with  yoa  oftener.  I  wish  to  do  it  now 
with  earnestness ;  I  am  sure  I  do  it  with  sincerity. 

^*  Ever  truly  and  affectionately  your  friend, 

'*  Dahdel  Wkbbter.** 

[to  MRS.   A.  p.  WEB8TEB.'] 

•*Bono«^JlMifl4,lSBL 

**  Mt  dear  Sister  :  Tour  letter  has  come  to  hand  quite  apropos.  It 
is  our  intention  to  set  off  on  Thursday  morning  for  Boscawen,  by  way  of 
Nashua  village.    Weather  bsing  favorable,  we  may  be  expected  Thnrsday 

afternoon  at  Nashua,  and  shall  b3  happy  to  have  you  go  north  with  us.  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  boing  at  Concord  at  noon  on  Friday,  so  that  I  shall 
b3  obliged  to  put  you  to  the  distress  of  an  early  rising  on  that  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mrs.  Webster,  Julia  will  come  along.  Edward  begins  to  beg 
hard  to  go,  and,  as  his  mother  is  on  his  side,  he  also  may  prevail.  We  shall 
have  room  for  j'ou.  This  is  a  great  day  with  us,  as  Mr.  Paige  is  to  be 
married  this  evening. 

"  The  dawn  ie  oTercast,  etc." 

*'  The  happy  pair  set  out  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  the  Springs,  the 
Falls,  and  other  points  of  the  grand  tour. 
*'  Give  my  b3st  regards  to  Mrs.  Abbott. 

"  Yours  always  affectionately, 

"  D.  Webster. 

"  P.  S. — Julia  wrote  you  yesterday,  so  that,  probably,  your  house- 
hold will  learn  our  intentions,  that  is  to  say,  provided  you  have  left  a 
secretary  to  attend  to  your  correspondence." 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mr.  Walsh,  the  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  lieview^  desired  to  have  an  article  re- 
viewing Mr.  Webster's  recently  published  speeches.  It  was 
written  for  Iiim,  at  the  request  of  Judge  Story,  by  Mr.  Ticknor, 
and  appeared  in  his  eighteenth  number.     It  was  subsequently 

*  Then  at  Nashua. 
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reprinted,  and  largely  circulated  in  pamphlet.     Tlie  following 
correspondence  relates  to  the  article  and  the  reprint : 


[to  MR.  TICKNOR.] 

"  Saturday  Morning. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  T  received  a  copy  of  the  Quarterly,  but,  before  I  had  read 
the  article,  lent  it  to  Mr.  Button,  He  has  returned  it  with  this  note. 
Yesterday,  I  went  carefully  through  the  article.  It  is  all  that  I  could 
possibly  desire.  There  is  nothing  that  need  be  changed.  If  it  should  bo 
printed  separately,  room  would  be  more  at  command,  and  there  are  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  points  which  might  be  a  little  more  expanded.  I  have 
made  some  attempt  to  see  you ;  which  I  shall  renew  so  soon  as  the  '  all- 
conquering  sun  shall  intermit  his  wrath.'    I  hope  you  are  alive  to-day, 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W  '• 

[to  MR.   TICKJJOR.] 

"  Thanday  Morning. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  believe  things  will  be  put  in  train  for  a  reprint,  and,  as 
you  have  leisure,  will  beg  of  you  to  think  of  the  expediency  of  expanding 
two  topics  a  little  more. 

"  1.  The  nullification  topic,  about  which  we  have  conversed. 

"  2.  The  finance  topic,  with  a  pretty  cogent  'page  or  two,  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  national  bank. 

"  In  mustering  over  some  old  papers  the  other  day,  I  found  a  speech,  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  bank.  I  did  not  stop  to  read  it,  and,  like  every- 
body else,  had  quite  forgotten  it.  It  may  contain  something.  I  will  send 
it  to  you  on  my  return. 

"  We  are  off  at  nine  o'clock  for  Boscawen. 

*'  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster. 

"  Mr.  Ticknor." 


[to  MR.  TICKNOR.] 

1831. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  had  time  to  add  but  very  little  to  the  sheets 
you  have  already  had,  and  no  time  to  read  over  any  thing.  But  I  will  en- 
deavor between  this  and  nine  oVlock  this  p.  m.  to  bring  the  important 

narrative  down  to  1816.* 

**  Yours, 

"  D.  Webster. 

'  The  autobiography,  which  was,  from  Mr.  Ticknor,  to  whom  it  was  entruslcd 
its  first  inceptioD,  in  the  possession  of     sheet  by  sheet,  as  it  was  written. 
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''  N,  B, — I  hflve  secD  no  Buch  Coagreas  for  talents  un  the  fourteeath.  U 
commenced  its  fiist  session  Decetnbi^r,  '3  n,  and  terminated  its  second  March, 
'17.  If  you  nin  over  the  Journal,  jou  will  see  that  Iho  House  of  Repr* 
Benlativts  was  particularly  strong, 

'■  1  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  thing  of  mine,  Congrcsstonnl, 
earlier  tlian  my  return  to  Congi'oas  in  182i[,  of  interest,  beyond  wliat  yoo 
have, 

"I  had  a  hand,  with  Mr.  Eppea  and  others,  in  overthrowing  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's fvnscription,  1814,  and  [there  is  J  a  long  speech  on  that  EUlfJL-ct,  i 
manuscript.'    But  I  do  not  think  it  north  while  to  notice  it. 

"  So  of  my  resolutions  in  1813.  They  were  right — our  Government  was 
completely  cooled  by  France,  but  whether  it  la  worth  while  to  allude  t< 
that  now,  I  know  not,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is,  I  will  be  at  home  tliii 
evening,  if  vou  want  to  talk,  and  will  send  me  word, 

'■  D.  W." 
■  The  speech  a  Don  tost. 


( 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


1831-1832. 


MODIFICATION   OF  THE  TARIFF — ^BILL  TO    RENEW  THE   CHARTER  OB 

THE    BANK PRESIDENT   JAOKSON's    "  VETO  " SPEECH    ON    THE 

president's    OBJECTIONS — ^REJECTION    OF    MR.   VAN    BUREN    AS 

MINISTER    TO    ENGLAND REPORT    ON    THE   APPORTIONMENT  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES — FIRST  PURCHASE   AT  MARSHFIELD. 


THE  session  of  Congress  which  commenced  in  December, 
1831,  and  extended  to  July,  1832,  was  fruitful  in  events 
and  in  discussions  that  were  to  affect  the  country  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  was  at  this  session  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  overthrow  the  tariff  system;  that  the  bill  to  renew  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  "  vetoed  "  by  the  President ;  and  that  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Minister 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  tariff  system  under  which  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  carried  on  since  1824  had  established  the  general 
principle  of  protection  as  a  settled  policy.  On  this  ground,  and 
because  the  legislation  of  Congress  had  strongly  tended  to  force 
capital  into  manufactures,  Mr.  Webster  supported  the  system. 
He  was  unwilling  to  go  back,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  country  could  not  bear  the  change. 
In  the  winter  of  1831-32,  the  subject  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  offered  a  resolution,  declaring  that! 
the  duties  on  imported  articles,  which  did  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  in  the  United 
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States,  ought  ^  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties 
wines  and  silks,  and  that  these  ought  to  be  rednced.    He  pnK 
posed  that  the  Committee  of  Finance  be  instructed  to  leport  a 

bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  Clay  was  led  to  tliis  step  toward  the  abolition  and  x»- 
duction  of  certain  classes  of  duties  by  the  fact  that  the  puUie 
debt  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  that  the  Government  woold 
no  longer  need  such  a  revenue  as  it  was  now  receiving.  Bat  lie 
meant  to  take  the  step  without  abandoning  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. Accordingly,  in  the  elaborate  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  support  of  his  resolution,  he  declared,  repeatedly  and 
emphatically,  that  this  principle  was  not  to  be  snireiideredi 
either  by  a  sudden  or  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  dnties  on  the 
protected  articles.  A  long  and  occasionally  angry  diaensBiaa 
ensued — a  gathering  of  the  clouds  that  portended  the  coming 
stonn.  The  political  party  which,  in  general,  supported  the 
Administration  of  General  Jackson,  and  which  intended  to 
reelect  him  to  the  Presidency,  was  then  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff.  One 
of  these  sections  adhered  to  the  protective  system ;  the  other 
was  bitterly  hostile  to  it.  The  latter  was  led  by  Mr.  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  who,  in  answering  Mr.  Clay,  reopened  the  whole 
subject,  attacking  both  the  policy  and  the  constitutional  right 
of  ])rotection,  and  throwing  out  many  intimations  of  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  Union  if  the  protective  system  should  be 
retained.  He  did  not,  however,  again  directly  introduce  the 
doctrines  of  nullification. 

As  the  discussion  proceeded,  the  subject  became  complicated 
with  that  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and 
with  the  question,  to  what  committee  Mr.  Clay's  resolution 
should  be  sent.  At  length,  with  many  other  propositions,  the 
whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures. 
Mr.  Dickerson,  of  T^ew  Jersey,  chainnan  of  that  committee,  re- 
\  ported  a  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on  certain  articles  which  were 
not  in  competition  with  articles  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  reserving  the  other  subjects  for  a  further  report.  This  was 
assailed  by  the  antiprotection  party  as  a  vu*tual  indorsement 
of  Mr.  Clay's  plan,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  protective  system. 
Another  long  and  exciting  discussion  followed,  and,  on  the  sng- 
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gestion  of  constitutional  doubts  whether  a  bill  for  reducing 
duties  could  originate  in  the  Senate,  the  bill,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1832,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  to  await  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  bill  from  the  House  afterward  came  into  the  Senate,  which 
made  considerable  changes  in  the  existing  duties.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  amended,  and  on  these  amendments  the  two  houses  dis- 
agreed ;  but  the  result  of  a  conference  was  that  the  bill  was 
finally  passed,  the  Senate  receding  from  its  amendments.  It 
reduced  the  duties  to  what  might  be  called  a  revenue  standard, 
on  many  articles,  leaving  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  iron  as 
they  previously  stood.  It  was,  therefore,  denounced  by  Mr. 
Hayne  as  an  adherence  to  the  protective  system,  which,  he  said, 
it  recognized  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  It  was,  he 
asserted,  "  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  law."  He  con- 
cluded with  the  declaration  that  "  the  hopes  of  the  South  are  at 
an  end,  and,  as  far  as  their  prosperity  is  dependent  on  Federal 
legislation,  their  ruin  is  sealed." 

In  all  this  discussion  Mr.  "Webster  took  no  other  part  than 
to  intervene  occasionally  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  particular  ' 
duties,  and  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  conference  committee  of  the  Senate  had  receded  from  an 
amendment  raising  the  existing  duties  on  woollens.  He  was, 
in  truth,  watching  this  discussion  with  great  but  almost  silent 
anxiety,  as  he  well  knew  it  to  be  the  forerunner  of  events  in  the 
South  that  he  had  long  anticipated  as  possible,  and  because  the 
relations  to  this  subject  of  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  to  have  a  serious  efiect  on  the  future  peace 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Calhoim  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Senate 
as  Vice-President.  Upon  some  remark  by  Mr.  Clay  concerning 
his  opinions,  in  the  coiu'se  of  this  debate,  he  broke  the  silence 
of  the  Chair  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  held  the  protective  system 
to  be  unconstitutional.  He  had  already  put  forth  a  pamphlet, 
which  contained  a  labored  defence  of  nullification,  which  Mr. 
Webster  regarded  as  "  far  the  ablest  and  most  plausible,  and 
therefore  the  most  dangerous,  vindication  of  that  particular  form 
of  revolution  which  has  yet  appeared."  *     Mr.  Calhoun  had 

1  CorreBpondence, !.,  52G. 
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been  elected  Y ice-Prefiident  by '  the  same 
that  had  elected  General  Jackson  to  the  preaideiicy ;  and  what 
the  effect  of  an  attempt  at  nullification  of  the  tariff  mig^.be 
upon  that  party,  and  upon  the  course  of  the  AdmiDiBtmtioil, 
was  at  this  moment  entirely  problematical    To  enter,  tfaeiB- 
fore,  at  this  time,  upon  a  labored  defence  of  the  prixusiple  of 
protection,  and  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  enibrae 
it,  appeared  to  Mr.  Webster  both  superfluous  and  inezpedientL 
Ho  was  himself  in  no  degree  responsible  for  its  original  intio- 
duction  into  the  policy  of  the  country;  and  now  that  there  waro 
a  considerable  number  of  the  leading  friends  of  the  Adminiatnh 
tion  in  Congress  determined  to  continue  it — a  number  snA- 
ciently  large,  when  added  to  the  votes  of  the  opposition,  to  up- 
hold it  as  the  decisive  determination  of  CongresB— ^  con- 
sidered  it  to  be  rather  his  duty  to  forecast  the  measurea  by 
w^hich  the  authority  of  Congress  was  to  be  uphiald  against  the 
threatened  nullification,  and  by  which  the  President  and  hk 
supporters  should  be  induced  and  enabled  to  encounter  that  re- 
sistance. 

But  there  were  other  discussions  and  measures  of  this  session 
in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Webster  felt  obliged  to  take  a  part  that 
necessarily  prevented  any  close  political  sympathy,  at  this  time, 
between  him  and  the  President,  or  the  President's  party,  which 
might  otherwise  have  sprung  out  of  Mr.  Webster's  refutation, 
in  1830,  of  the  doctrines  of  nullification.  He  was  not  only 
acting  with  the  opposition,  which  had  nominated  Mr.  Clay  for 
the  presidency,  but,  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  long  warfare 
respecting  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  now  about 
to  enter  so  largely  into  the  politics  and  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  his  convictions  respecting  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
such  an  institution  led  him  to  support  the  application  of  the 
existing  bank  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  and,  consequently, 
to  encounter  the  hostility  which  General   Jackson  directed 


against  it. 


It  is  quite  unnecessary,  to  any  elucidation  of  Mr.  Webster's 
course  on  this  subject,  to  inquire  who  was  responsible  for  the 
original  antagonism  between  President  Jackson  and  the  bank. 
On  the  one  side,  it  was  charged  that  the  Administration  had 
been  foiled  in  an  attempt  improperly  to  control  the  election  of 


I 
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a  local  board  of  directors  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  bank 
for  electioneering  purposes.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  said  that 
the  managers  of  the  bank  had  entered  the  field  of  politics  for 
the  purpose  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  to  defeat  the  reelection 
of  General  Jackson,  and  that  its  application  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  more  than  three 
years  before  its  charter  would  exjiire,  was  designed  to  embarrass 
the  Administration  with  a  question  on  which  its  friends  would 
be  divided,  and  to  throw  that  question  into  the  excitements  of 
the  presidential  election  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  operate 
in  favor  of  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Clay.  Into  these  personal  con 
troversies  Mr.  Webster  did  not  choose  to  enter.  I  have  discov- 
ered  no  evidence,  either  in  public  or  private  sources,  that  he 
advised  an  application  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  at 
the  present  session ;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  of  opinion  that,  if 
the  bank  was  not  to  be  continued,  the  period  was  not  a  day  too 
long  to  enable  it  to  wind  up  concerns  of  such  vast  magnitude, 
affecting  the  interests  and  business  of  the  whole  country.  He 
told  the  Senate  that  he  desired  to  have  the  question  treated  as  a 
great  public  subject ;  to  have  it  considered  as  statesmen  should 
consider  it,  and  with  as  little  mixture  as  possible  of  all  minor 
motives.  He  reminded  them  of  the  fact  that,  two  years  and  a 
half  previously,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  called 
the  attention  of  Congrass  to  the  subject  of  the  continuance  of 
the  bank;  that  this  invitation  had  been  more  than  once  re- 
peated; that  the  subject  had  been  everywhere  discussed,  and 
that  the  public  interest  now  demanded  a  decision  upon  it. 

The  truth  in  respect  to  the  course  of  President  Jackson  on 
this  subject  is  that,  when  the  bill  for  continuing  the  charter  of 
the  bank  was  brought  into  Congress  at  this  session,  it  was  not 
known  that  he  entertained  opinions  hostile  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  create  such  an  institution.  If  he  had  such 
opinions,  they  were  not  known  to  his  own  political  friends  in 
Congress  any  more  than  they  were  to  his  opponents ;  and  there 
was,  therefore,  no  reason,  on  this  or  other  grounds,  to  anticipate 
that  the  bill  would  not  meet  his  official  approval.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  "Webster,  in  the  first  speech  which  he  made  on  this  subject, 
on  the  25th  of  May  (1832),  entered  into  no  direct  argument  on 
the  point  of  constitutional  power,  but  confined  himself  almost 
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wholly  to  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter.     He  did, 
however,  express  an  opinion  on  the  power  of  the  States  to  create 
lijinks  of  issue,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  duty  of 
Coiifrress  to  regulate  and  control  the  paper  currency  of  the  conn- 
try,  Ia'  maintaining  a  bank  capable  of  having  this  effect.     As 
an  ori<jrinal  question,  unaffected  by  the  practice  of  forty  years, 
lie  considered  it  verv  doubtful  whether  the  States  had  anr  con- 
stituti<>nal  authority  to  authorize  the  circulation  of  bank  paper. 
The  Constitution   having  conferred  upon  Congress   exclusive 
l>ower  to  i)rovide  and  regulate  the  metallic  currency,  it  was,  in 
Mr.  Webster's  view,  necessary  to  regard  this  power  as  including 
that  of  deciding  how  far  anv  other  currency  should  take  its 
l»lace,  or  act  as  its  substitute,  and  what  the  substitute  was  to  be. 
Conirress  can  only  do  tliis  through  the  agency  of  a  bank  estab- 
lished by  its  authority.     Beyond  the  statement  of  this  position, 
and  its  appropriate  ilhistrations,  he  did  not  enlarge  upon  any  of 
tlie  constitutional  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  confined  his  argu- 
nicnt  to  tlie  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  bank,  treating  the 
<jUC'stion  as  purely  one  of  public,  national,  and  universal  interest, 
and  making  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  of  the  party  topics 
connoeted,  or  supjwjsod  to  be  eonnoeted,  with  it.     The  speech  is 
contained  at  lenirth  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  and  is  verv 
important. 

Able  and  instructive  as  it  was,  on  all  the  financial  and  pni- 
<lential  quc:?tions  embraced  in  the  question  of  continuing  the 
bank,  it  was  followed,  in  a  few  days,  by  another  speech,  which 
contained  some  very  profound  and  searching  views  respecting 
the  power  of  Congress  to  confer  on  the  States  authority  to  tax 
a  franchise  created  bv  Conirre>s  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional  powers.  This  topic  came  into  consideration  in  conse- 
(juence  of  an  amendment  of  the  charter  of  the  ])ank,  offered  by 
Mr.  iloon*,  of  Alabama,  to  authorize  the  States  to  tax  the  offices 
and  ])ranches  of  the  bank,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
loans  and  issues,  as  other  banks  or  other  property  arc  liable  to 
taxation.  It  will  ])e  remembered  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  decided,  in  reference  to  the  existing 
charter,  that  the  States  could  not  tax  the  bank  or  its  branches; 
and  it  was  now  ])r^)]>o^ed  that  this  ])ower  should  be  expressly 
given  to  the  States.     Mr.  Webster  resisted  this  proposition,  not 
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only  because  it  would  enable  the  States  to  drive  the  bank  out 
of  their  limits,  but  because  he  did  not  admit  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  confer  upon  a  State  authority  to  tax  a  franchise 
created  by  Congress  for  national  purposes.  His  argument  on 
this  subject,  condensed  into  a  single  sentence,  rested  upon  the  [ 
position  that  the  restraint  against  taxing  a  national  franchise 
is  imposed  upon  the  States  by  the  Constitution^  and  not  by 
any  law  which  Congress  may  enact ;  that,  as  the  restraint 
does  not  originate  with  Congress,  but  with  a  higher  author- 
ity, viz.,  the  Constitution,  Congress  cannot  dispense  with  or 
remove  it.  On  this  point  he  expressed  himself  with  great 
earnestness,  and  he  succeeded!  in  preventing  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.* 

The  bill  to  continue  the  charter  of  the  bank  passed  botli 
Houses  of  Congress  by  decisive  majorities,'  and  was  sent  to  the 
President.  He  returned  it  without  his  signature,  and  with  a 
message  assigning  his  reasons  for  not  approving  it.  This 
"  veto"  message  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  country 
that  General  Jackson  held  the  bank  to  be  unconstitutional ; 
and  that  he  held  himself  at  liberty  to  act  upon  this  opinion, 
against  the  whole  current  of  congressional  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  against  an  express  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.     It  opened  a  chasm  between  the  Presi- 

^  This  very  strikinir  artniment  appears  vanced  that  the  States  have  no  conatitiitlonal 
in  havp  APPP9tPd  thp  ftttwition  of  Chief-  Po^cr  to  establish  banks  of  circulation,  but 
to  nave  JJ^'esjea  ine  aiieniion  oi  uniei-    never  that  Congress  might  not  Introduce  into 

JusUce   Marshall,  who,  in  acknowledg-    the  charter  a  restraining  principle,  which 
ment  of  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Webster's    mlffht  prohibit  branches  aitosetner,  or  re- 

speeches  on    the  bank,  wrote    .s  fol-    a^^V^a^rtS&VlIwS^h'InWW?™ 

lows :  to  State  taxation.    This  may  be  considered 

r-»»»  .r,^..  ,,T«^^.  w.».»AT,  1  ^^^  *■  granting  power  of  taxation  to  a  State, 

[FROJi  CHMF-JUSTicE  MARSHALL.]  ^^  ^  ^^^  possewcs  that  power,  but  as  with: 

*'  RtoHMoro,  Jwu  «,  1839.  drawing  a  bar  which  the  Constitution  opposes 

*^  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  thank  yon  very  sin-  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  over  a  franchise 

cerely  for  the  copy,  with  which  you  fevered  created  by  Coiigross  for  national  pnrposot*, 

me,  of  your  speeches  on  the  bill  for  renewing  unless  the  constltntion  of  the  ft^nchiso  in  lt» 

the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  creation  has  this  quality  engrafted  on  It.    I, 

I  need  not  say  that  I  consider  an  accommoda-  however,  am  far  from  undertaking  to  dissent 

tlon  of  the  tariff  question  itself  as  scarcely  ftom  your  proposition ;  I  only  say  It  is  new, 

more  Interesting  to  the  country  than  the  pas>  and  Iponder  on  it. 

sage  of  that  bfll.    Your  argument  presents  "with great  and  respectlhl  esteem,  Jam 

the  subject  In  its  strongest  point  of  view,  your  obedient  servant, 

and  to  me  seems  unanswerable.   Mr.  Ritchie,  **J.  Mar.^hall. 

in  his  Jnquirtr.  Informs  the  people  of  Vlr-  "P.  8.— I  only  meant  to  expre!«8  my  obli- 

glnla  that  Mr.  Tazewell  has  refhted  you  com-  gatlon  for  your  attention,  and  I  have  betrayed 

{»letely.    This  he  may  have  done,  In  the  opln-  myself  Into  the  politics  of  the  day." 

on  of  Mr.  Ritchie.    I  have  not  seen  Mr.  «  xhe  vote  in  the  Senate  stood  28  to 

Tazeweirs  speech,  and  do  not  understand  t%i\      uw^  «««  «n  »w»^  ^vr  »k.*  »^  ««,^ 

fh)m  the  Inquirer  whether  hU  refhtation  ap-  20.        AV  e  are  all  aware  of  what  we  owe 

plies  to  your  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill,  or  to     to  the  admirable  pilotage  which  carried 
that  against  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.     us  through  the  Senate." — (General  T.  Cad. 

{£?S.AJSSt1?feffid'lT'.ralf^l^'^    -"'der  to  Mr.  Webster,  July  7.  1832 
to  me  is  quite  novel.    I  had  often  heard  it  ad-     MS.^ 
28 
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deot  ami  Mr.  Webeter  which  cauld  neser  be  filled  or  j 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  nie^aage  were  diametricnllj  oppoeite  V 
■11  the  views  respecting  tlie  powers  of  Congres,  and  refipecti]|| 
the  office  of  the  Saprenie  Conrt  as  the  interpreter  of  tbe  C 
Rtitntion,  which  Mr.  Webster  had  held  from  his  first  entrs 
into  pablic  life,  and  which  were  as  io^parable  from  IiIs  pnbUfl 
character  u  tbej  were  thorooghlj  incorporated  into  all  his )] 
teHectual  habiu.  As  he  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  condiiefe 
ing  tbe  bill  through  the  Senate,  it  appeared  to  devolve  oo  hiff 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  the  veto  message.  There  was  litdl 
probability  that  the  bill  could  obtain  the  requisite  coastitotiooi] 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  memhers  of  each  Uou^,  in  onler  tft' 
make  it  a  law  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  Pre&ideot. 
But  the  doclriuee  of  the  message  cuuld  not  be  parsed  bj  ii 
iilence. 

The  speech  which  Mr.  Webster  delivered  on  these  doctrine^ 
upon  the  11th  of  Jnly  (1S32),  wo*  grave,  and  as  courteoas  tow- 
ard the  Fre^dent  as  could  be  demanded,  but  it  wad  exceedin^^ 
plain  and  emphatic.  It  was  not  answered  then,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  answered  since.  The  po^^itiou  taken  by  the  Preoident,  tliat 
every  official,  wlio  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitntioii, 
Hwears  to  support  it  "  as  he  understands  it,"  and  that,  if  he  un- 
derstands it  differently  from  the  construction  that  has  been 
given  to  it  bj'  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  is  at 
lif>erty,  in  his  official  action,  to  follow  out  his  own  convictions,' 
was,  it  is  right  to  say,  refuted  by  Mr.  Webster,  It  has  nevw 
commended  itself  to  tlie  sound  judgment  of  the  most  enlightened 
portion  of  the  nation,  of  any  party ;  and,  altliongh  it  has  been 
occasionally  reasserted  by  public  men,  in  justification  of  par^ 
ticular  acts,  it  ha-s  never  been  successfully  defended.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  time,  the  party  that  followed  General  Jack- 


'  The  following  is  the  posilion  of 
President  Jackson's  celebrated  "Telo" 
mcasage :  "  Eneh  publie  olflcer,  who  takei 
an  oath  to  support  the  Conadtulion, 
Hwcars  (o  support  it  as  he  understands 
It,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others. 
It  is  as  mueh  the  dutjr  of  the  Ilouse  of 
HepreBentatlves,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
Preudent,  to  decide  upon  the  conatllu- 
tioDality  of  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
may  be  prcsenlcd  to  (hem  for  passaee  or 
ipproTai,  as  it  is  of  (he  supi-eme  Judges, 


i-n  it  tnuy  be  brought  before  (ht'in  for 
liL'inl  deciaioti.  The  opinion  of  the 
I^CB  ha9  no  more  autbority  over  Gou- 
Bs  Ihaa  the  opinion  of  Congress  hi* 
■r  lliL' judges;  and  on  that  point  lb* 
sideot  is  independent  of  both.  Th« 
liorily  of  the  Supreme  Court  musi  not, 
Ti'lliri;,  bo  permitted  to  control  the 
ifirejs,  or  the  EiecutJTe,  when  acting 
■licir  legisiatire  capacities,  but  talura 
y  fuch  influence  as  the  force  of  their 
Boniug  may  deserie." 
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Bon  yielded  their  assent  to  this  doctrine,  because  it  was  advanced 
1/y  him ;  but  it  did  not  become  a  permanent  dogma  in  their 
political  creed,  and  it  will  never  attain  that  rank  in  the  opin- 
ions of  any  party  that  means  to  give  a  just  effect  and  operation 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Webster's  denial  of  the  President's  position,  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
plain the  precise  situation  to  which  the  President  applied  the 
claim  of  the  Executive  to  judge  of  the  constitutional  validity  of 
laws  presented  for  his  approval.  The  existing  charter  of  the 
bank  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  valid 
law,  duly  enacted  under  the  Constitution.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
statute,  in  force  as  the  law  of  the  land,  when  a  bill  was  sent  to 
the  President  to  continue  it  for  a  further  term  of  years  beyond 
its  ex-isting  limitation.  The  President  refused  to  sign  this  bill, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  original  charter  was  unconstitutional. 
A  large  part  of  the  message  was  taken  up  with  an  argument  to 
refute  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  a  law  now  in  operation.  The  claim  of 
the  President  thus  came  to  be,  that  the  Executive,  when  called 
upon  in  his  legislative  capacity  to  sign  a  bill  continuing  a  law 
that  has  been  pronounced  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  at  liberty  to  deny  that  it  is,  or  was,  a  valid  law,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  continued.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
language  of  the  message,  and  its  broad  position  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  this  doctrine 
was  regarded  by  Mr.  Webster  as  disorganizing  and  revolution- 
ary ;  for  it  could  be  extended  to  the  execution  of  laws,  just  as 
readily  as  to  their  reenactment  or  continuance,  and  would  leave 
every  public  officer  to  judge  what  laws  he  would  carry  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Webster  never  denied  that  the  President,  when  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  a  law  is  to  he  enacted,  may  apply  his 
own  judgment  to  the  question  whether  it  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution,  although  all  other  branches  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  have  repeatedly  decided  that  similar  laws  are  constitu- 
tional. He  did,  indeed,  always  hold  that  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  a  greater  force,  in  concluding  questions  of 
constitutional  power,  than  is  accorded  to  them  by  simply  weigh- 
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ing  their  reasoning.  In  his  view,  tlie  Supreme  Court 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  a&  the  ofSciat  intcsb 
preter  of  tlie  Constitution ;  yet  he  did  not  deny  that,  when  %. 
law  is  proposed  to  be  enacted,  all  who  are  to  perform  a  part  io. 
that  enactment  must  jndge  of  its  constitutional  validitv,  for  the 
purpose  of  governing  their  legislative  action.  But  this  was*not' 
the  limit  to  wliich  the  President  confined  himself.  He  claimed 
the  right  to  say  that  an  existing  law,  pronounced  constitution^ 
ally  valid  by  the  Supreme  Conrt,  was  constitutionally  invalid^ 
and  for  this  reason  to  refuse  to  sign  a  bill  continuing  it  in  forcft. 
He,  or  the  writer  of  the  message,  failed  to  see  that  there  is  t 
clear  distinction  between  such  a  case  and  a  case  where  the 
President  is  called  upon,  in  his  legislative  capacity,  not  to  con- 
tinue a  law  that  has  been  expressly  pronounced  constitntional 
liy  the  Supreme  Court,  tut  to  act  upon  a  law  on  the  aame  sub- 
ject that  has  not  itself  been  submitted  to  the  adjndication  of 
that  tribunal.  Overlooking  this  distinction,  the  message  took 
an  extreme  and  untenable  ground,  which  niafeus  the  official 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  notlung  but  a  declaration 
that  it  is  to  be  supported  as  the  person  taking  the  oath 
understands  it,  in  respect  both  to  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  and  have  been  directly  adjudicated  aa  constitntional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  respect  to  laws  that  are  to 
be  enacted  and  have  not  been  subjected  to  that  judicial  re- 
vision. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  the  commencement  of  the  famons 
controversy  between  President  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States — a  controversy  that  was  destined  to  agitata  the 
country  for  many  years.  Mr.  Webster's  early  relation  to  it  was 
limited  to  what  I  have  now  described.  From  convictionB  of 
public  duty,  he  carried  the  bill,  to  recharter  the  bank,  through 
the  Senate.  From  convictions  of  what  he  owed  to  the  Consti' 
tution  and  its  just  interpretation,  he  resisted  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  "veto"  message.  Time  has  made  all  that  was  personal 
or  merely  political  in  these  controversies  of  very  little  im- 
portance. But  it  has  not  seen  the  powers  of  OongresB  to 
create  banking  institutions,  as  those  powers  were  muatiuned 
by  Mr.  Webster,  finally  abandoned  or  renoonced  by  the  na* 
tion  ;   nor  has  it  seen  a  national  sanction  given  to  the  doe- 
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trine  that  the  constitutional  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  are  not  binding  upon  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  in  respect  to  the  matters  whicli 
they  decide. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of 
State  in  General  Jackson's  first  Cabinet,  gave  instructions  to 
Mr.  McLane,  then  going  to  the  court  of  England  as  minister  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  colonial  trade.  By  the  con- 
vention of  1815,  reciprocity  of  intercourse  was  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  this  arrangement 
was  not  extended  to  the  British  West  Indies.  The  result  was  the 
passage  of  various  discriminating  and  retaliatory  acts  on  both 
sides.  At  length,  in  1825,  the  English  Parliament  passed  an 
act,  offering  reciprocity  in  the  West  India  trade,  so  far  as  the 
mere  carrying-trade  was  concerned,  to  all  nations  that  might 
accept  the  offer  within  one  year.  The  Administration  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  did  not  avail  itself  of  this  offer,  preferring 
to  accomplish  by  treaty  the  free  admission  of  our  products  into 
the  British  islands  for  consumption,  and  not  regarding  the 
admission  of  our  vessels  as  an  object  that  ought  to  be  severed 
from  that  of  our  productions.  This  purpose  had  not  been 
accomplished  when  Mr.  Adams  went  out  of  office,  and  the 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West 
Indies  remained  closed  in  consequence  of  the  mutually  re- 
taliatory legislation.  Mr.  McLane  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  reopen  this  subject,  and  in  these  instructions  the 
Secretary  said : 

"  Tlie  opportunities  which  you  have  deriyed  from  a  participation  in 
our  public  counsels,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information,  will  enable  you 
to  speak  with  confidence  (as  far  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  useful  so 
to  do)  of  the  respective  parts  taken  by  those  to  whom  the  administration 
of  this  Goyemment  is  now  committed,  in  relation  to  the  course  heretofore 
pursued  uj)on  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their  views  upon  that 
point  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
counsels  by  which  your  conduct  is  now  directed  are  the  result  of  the 
judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late  Admin- 
istration was  amenable  for  its  acts.  It  should  be  sufficient  that  the  claims 
Bet  up  by  them,  and  which  caused  the  interruption  of  the  trade  in  ques- 
tion, have  been  explicitly  abandoned  by  those  who  first  asserted  them,  and 
are  not  revived  by  their  successors.    If  Great  Britain  deems  it  adverse  tc 


.__ .1  .'>    iiiL  1  iMi>rn.)usiK'ss  mat 

in  couiK'il,  ()])('n('(l  licr  colnnial  ports  to  K 
staiidiiiLr  a  siniilnr  omission  (-n  tlicir  part  t' 
bv  the  act  of  July,  ls2.").  You  caiiuot  prcs; 
too  earnestly  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Bri 
ings  and  relations  which  reach  beyond  the 
discussion. 

^*I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impropriet 
that  find  their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions  o 
an  adverse  influence  upon  the  present  conduct  ( 

On  the  dissolution  of  General  Jackg 
Van  Biiren  was  appointed  by  the  Pn 
Great  Britain.     He  had  gone  abroad,  a 
the  government  to  which  he  was  sent, 
could  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.     The 
had  given  to  Mr.  McLane  were  regarded 
tion  as  an  appeal  to  the   favor  of  the 
grounded  upon  reflections  on  the  past  coi 
Administration  in  a  matter  of  foreign  in 
ing  intimations  that  those  now  in  power  : 
intend  to  assert  pretensions  which  had 
prived  us  of  privileges  accorded  to  othe 
reasons,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination  wa 
ate.     The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Webster  in 
fully  understood  by  examining  his  remar 
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"  Sir,  I  submit  to  you,  and  to  the  candor  of  all  just  men,  if  I  am  not 
right  in  saying  that  the  pervading  topic  through  the  whole  is,  not  Amer- 
ican rights,  not  American  interests,  not  American  defence,  but  denunciation 
of  past  pretensions  of  our  Government,  reflections  on  the  past  Administra- 
tion, and  exultation  and  a  loud  claim  of  merit  for  the  Administration  now 
in  power.  Sir,  I  would  forgive  mistakes ;  I  would  pardon  the  want  of 
information ;  I  would  pardon  almost  any  thing  where  I  saw  true  patriotism 
and  sound  American  feeling;  but  I  cannot  forgive  the  sacrifice  of  this 
feeling  to  mere  party.  I  cannot  concur  in  sending  abroad^  a  public  agent 
who  has  not  conceptions  so  large  and  liberal  as  to  feel  that,  in  the  presence 
of  foreign  courts,  amidst  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  he  is  to  stand  up  for 
his  country,  and  his  whole  country ;  that  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  her  honor 
is  to  sufifer  in  his  hands ;  that  he  is  not  to  allow  others  to  reproach  either 
his  Government  or  his  country,  and  far  less  is  he  himself  to  reproach 
either;  that  he  is  to  have  no  objects  in  his  eye  but  American  objects, 
and  no  heart  in  his  bosom  but  an  American  heart;  and  that  he  is  to 
forget  self,  and  forget  party,  to  forget  every  sinister  and  narrow  feel- 
ing, in  his  proud  and  iofly  attachment  to  the  republic  whose  commission 
he  bears. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  discharged  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  duty,  the 
most  unpleasant  of  my  public  life.  But  I  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  duty^ 
and  it  was  not  to  be  shunned.  And,  sir,  however  unimportant  may  be  the 
opinion  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  I  now  only  wish  that  I 
might  be  heard  by  every  independent  freeman  in  the  United  States, 
by  the  British  ministry  and  the  British  king,  and  by  every  minister 
and  every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  while,  standing  here  in  my  place, 
I  pronounce  my  rebuke,  as  solemnly  and  as  decisively  as  I  can,  upon 
this  first  instance  in  which  an  American  minister  has  been  sent  abroad 
as  the  representative  of  his  party,  and  not  as  the  representative  of  his 
country." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  this  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  a  political  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  opposition;  and 
donbtless  it  was  made  afterward  to  contribute  to  his  subsequent 
elevation  to  the  presidency.  But  Mr.  Webster's  participation 
in  it  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  lower  standard  of  political  ex- 
pediency, in  reference  to  which  the  rejection  may  have  been  a 
political  error,  but  by  the  higher  standard  of  public  propriety, 
in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  to  Mr.  McLane 
was  clearly  open  to  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  it.  Mr. 
Webster  was,  of  course,  aware  that,  by  voting  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  might  give  to  a  political  opponent 
the  benefit  of  a  grievance.  But  he  considered  the  preservation 
of  an  elevated  and  national  tone  in  our  diplomacy  to  be  a  thing 
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of  tijfj  iinieli  consoquenoe  to  allow  him  to  svoid  m 
flutv.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  with  whidi  die  criti- 
cir^iiis  u[>on  Mr.  Van  Barents  ooarse  are  now  viewed,  iSbm^ 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  occurrence  has  had  an  impor 
tant  influence  in  restraining  the  intiodnction  of  paity  dii^ 
ferences  into  the  diplomatic  relations  of  oar  Gkyvenunent 
with  foreign  powers,  and  that  it  has  taught  other  Seorate- 
ries  to  remember  that  thej  represent  the  naticm  and  not 
the  parties  or  factions  into  which  it  may  be  at  any  time 
divided.* 


*  AmoDg  the  forgotten  topics  of  this 
aflTair  was  the  origin  of  what  Mr.  Vftn 
liurr-n  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  McLsne  called 
"the  past  pretensions  of  this  GoTem* 
nieiit."  Tlii.'*  related  to  the  chdm  for  a 
free  reciprocity  in  the  colonial  trade;  a 
c'.aiin  which  had  been,  in  fact,  adranced 
liv  Mr.  M(inrrx'*3  Administration.  One 
oi  th<.-  objects  of  the  law.  passed  by  Con- 
fTH'i'.o,  in  1^2;$,  was  to  prevent  Great 
liiitain  from  availinf?  herself  of  our  pro- 
duct ion-s  ^<■nt  circuitou.''ly  through  her 
colonial  port*?.  For  this  purpose,  the 
third  H.'ction  of  that  law  enacted  that,  on 
pr<H)l'  bcinjr  jrivcn  to  th<»  President  that 
jroodn  import«fd  in  the  British  colonial 
portrt  in  American  vc^^els  were  subjected 
to  no  other  duties  than  the  like  goods 
imported  into  the  same  ports  "from  else- 
where," the  President  might,  by  proc- 
lamation, e>tab'ish  the  same  privilege 
for  British  colonial  importations  into  our 
ports.  In  tl.c  discussion  on  Mr.  Van 
Huren'H  nomiuation,  it  was  said  that  the 
elfect  of  this  provision  was  not  under- 
stood, at  the  time  of  its  passage,  as 
dcrmanding  a  free  reciprocity.  Mr. 
Van  Ihircii  was  a  member  of  the  Si'U- 
ati.*  when  the  act  of  \ht.\  was  pas:-e<l. 
To  clear  up  this  point,  Mr.  Webster 
wrote  to  Mr.  Barbour  tin?  following 
hrtter,  and  n-ceived  the  subjoined  an- 
swer : 

'*  Mr  DKAii  SiK  :  I  send  you  a  newspaper, 
roiitalnint;  the  n-mark?*  of  (ienenil  Smitli.  in 
Ww.  Semite,  on  Mr.  Vais  Bnn*n*H  nomination, 
for  tlie  pun)o»e  of  dmwini;  vour  attention  to 
tiiat  part  or  them  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
act  of  March  1.  1x23. 

"He seems  to  think,  as  yon  will  perceive, 
tliat  tlie  important  provlKioii,  respi'otinij 
equality  of  nutlet*.  C(mt'iined  in  that  act, 
i>aH«ed*nnnotle<'<l  by  any  one.  Such  a  thinij 
Is,  of  course,  excri'dlnjfly  imi)robable,  since 
it  is  the  main  provinioii  in  a  principal  section 
oi  the  act.    I  am  told,  too,  by  those  who  were 


bereattlwtfaBe,  tkit 
tUIob  paifbeclr  wdl 
bat  that  It  attnelad 


jM^i^  vaa  ^^ta  wt^ 


Du  ttat  B  tiTinfTtfl  ne  aooM  or  Mnaas  bm 

prfiSa  S'wrtWrtB,  la  wMii  !«!  oa  III 
paaaafpe,  tlM  Bittiah  ■nuator  ai 
DqiartmeBt  of  State  Us  views 

^  kBve  lookod  tw  Iks  data 
ataonthlsbin.  ill  f  ^ms  \nm  aMi  to  JiJ 
is  In  tiia  JTaMsMr  MMMMir  or  Ite  Wk  sv 
STth  of  F»teaaf7, iriKrii^  nnsBiksr  As 
day.  ItlsthereatatadthattlMUIvMla- 
trodneed  I7  joiLaa  ChaliasB  oTtka  OmmI^ 
tee  of  ForefcnRdstlnas.sBd  lla  pitedplBS 
and  prorttloiis  espklaed;  sad  that  Ifoisn. 
Smith,  Lloyd,  etc.  took  part  In  the  dlfcaaffca 
of  it«  details.  My  otiject  now  is,  to  Inoidrt 
whether  jou.  are  able  to  reeolkct  what  oe* 
curred  in  the  Senate  re«pectlni|:  thtoprorlrioa 
of  the  third  section  of  the  bill :  um  whether 
that  third  section,  with  the  word  *  elsewhere.* 
and  all  its  other  words,  was  exptaiined  by  yoa. 
and  its  object  stated.  In  your  gmenl  speech 
on  iutrodndng  the  bill  ? 

''  Yon  will  see  that  one  of  the  gentleiiieD*! 
remarks  would  seem  to  Imply  that  /  was 
present  at  the  passa^  of  ihe  bill,  and  was 
silent.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  partial- 
lars,  it  woald  have  been  better,  pernaps.  If 
the  worthv  member  had  been  a  little  more 
distrastfhl  of  his  own  memory.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  either  House  of  Congress  when  the 
bill  passed. 

**  I  pray  yoo  to  accept,  my  dear  sir,  assnr- 
ancei)  of  my  cordial  reinirds. 

**  I)A!nn.  Wkbstkr. 

''Hon.  James  Barbonr, 

'•  Barbimrsville. 
'*  Orange  Co.,  Va.' 


•» 


[to  xb.  wkbstbb.] 

Baltiiiokb,  /Umary  17,  Ittt 

'*  Dear  Sib:  Tour  letter  of  the  8th  lu 
stant  was  received  by  me  Jost  as  I  waa 
pettinir  oat  for  this  place  to  rlslt  my  flim- 
ily.  1  avail  myself  of  the  first  moment 
which  clrcamstances  alTord  to  fhmUh  my 
reply. 

'^'Althonfifa  I  am  aware  that  one  vhoold 
speak  with  dlffldence  of  erents  kms  past,  of 
which  tliero  is  no  memorial  hot  a  nan  mem- 
ory, still,  fh)m  my  pecnliar  relation  to  the 
subject-matter  of  year  Inqniiy,  I  think  I  can 
s])eak  with  some  decree  of  confidence  as  to 
the  fhcts  rmrding  which  yoo  aaklbr  Infor- 
nuitlon.  lK>a  are  aware  that.  Immediate^ 
after  the  war,  the  United  States  determined 
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A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  by  Mr.  Webster  at  this 
session  to  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  of  representatives  to 
the  several  States.  By  the  rule  hitherto  followed,  and  now 
proposed  to  be  repeated  under  the  census  of  1830,  by  a  bill 
which  came  from  the  House,  a  ratio  was  adopted,  giving  one 
representative  for  a  fixed  number  of  persons.  This  representa- 
tive ratio  was  proposed  by  the  present  bill  to  be  forty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred.  The  application  of  the  ratio  to  the 
several  States  left  much  larger  unrepresented  fractions,  or 
residuary  numbers,  to  some  of  the  smaller  States  than  it  left 


to  adopt  perfect  reciprocity  as  a  fDndamental 
principle  of  its  commercial  intercourse  with 
all  natioDB— that  while  Great  Britain  had 
reluctantly  yielded  to  this  principle  In  our 
Int^TCoarse  with  her  European  pofcBesBions, 
she  pertinaciously  refused  it  in  our  trade  with 
the  West  India  colonies,  and  her  efforts  were 
incessant  to  mould  the  intercourse  to  her 
peculiar  adrantage.  It  is  also  known  to  yon 
that  our  minister  at  London  at  that  time  con- 
tinuaDv  impressed  on  the  American  Govern- 
ment that,  so  long  as  we  permitted,  without 
resistance,  a  course  of  things  to  he  pursued 
so  injurious  to  us  and  so  himeficial  to  Great 
Britain,  remonstrance  would  he  in  vain.  Our 
remedy  was  to  he  found  only  in  a  yignrous 
countervailing  policy.  I  happen  to  know 
that  this  was  the  opinion  of  both  Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Monroe.  Hence  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  regulations  between  the  two 
powers — a  policy  which  was  then,  I  may  say, 
universallv  approved  of,  judging  bv  the  votes 
in  both  Houses  on  the  oill  which  was  first 
enacted  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  also  be- 
lieved in  the  sequel  that  to  this  course  was  to 
be  ascribed  the  relaxation,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  of  her  exclusive  pretensions. 
Eventually,  in  the  session,  ^22-3,  the  progress 
of  aflhirs  called  for  a  new  enactment  At  that 
time  it  was  my  lot  to  he  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  bill  as  it  passed,  I  believe,  was 
famished  by  the  Administration.  When  it 
was  presented  to  the  dbmmittee,  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  these  same  notorious  words 
*  from  elsewhere ; '  we  understood  them  in 
the  sense  which  has  ever  been  ascribed  to 
them.  I  was  directed,  however,  by  the  com- 
mittee to  have  an  interview  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  our  interpretation  of  these  words  was  the 
one  dcsigncNl,  and  also  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  its  views  on  the  whole  matter.  I 
obeyed  their  instructions  by  calling  on  Mr. 
Adams,  and  communicating  the  wishes  of  the 
committee.  He  went  fully  into  the  matter. 
First,  by  stating  that  the  policy  on  which  the 
biU  was  formed  was  the  result  of  the  deliber- 
ate consideration  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  and 
had  its  unanimous  approbation.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  the  reasons  which  nad 
brought  them  to  tnat  result.  These,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state.  It  mav  be  proper,  how- 
ever, to  refer  to  one  of  them  as  connected 
with  the  more  particular  object  of  your  in- 
quiry. Were  the  words,  said  he,  *  from  else- 
where,* stricken  out,  it  would  leave  to  Great 


Britain  the  power  of  fixing  such  high  dis- 
criminating antics  in  fovor  of  the  products 
of  her  continental  colonies  that  similar  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
would  be  sent  to  the  ports  of  these  colonies, 
to  profit  by  a  fictitious  naturalization  so  as  to 
be  relieved  fh>m  the  burden  of  the  alien  duty, 
and  from  thence  to  be  transported  in  British 
bottoms  to  the  places  of  consumption,  and 
thereby  Great  Britain  would  monopolize  the 
whole  of  the  navigation  between  the  conti- 
nent and  her  islands  to  our  entire  exclusion. 
Mr.  Adams  closed  his  remarks  by  saying  he 
would  ask  the  President  to  bring  the  subject 
again  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  that,  if  in  two  or  three  davs  I  would  call 
again,  he  would  inform  me  of  the  result  of 
their  deliberations.  1  did  so,  and  he  informed 
me  that  thev  were  unanimous  in  advising  the 
adoption  of  the  measure,  and  in  particular 
the  words  *  from  elsewhere.*  The  committee 
was  convened  again,  and  I  communicated  all 
the  information  I  had  obtained.  As  well  as 
I  recollect,  thev  unanimously  recommended 
reporting  the  bill.  I  think  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  Mr.  Ruftis  King  was  a 
member  of  the  committee.  When  we  reflect 
on  his  very  extensive  capacity,  and  his  inti- 
mate and  nrofound  knowledge  of  our  com- 
mercial anairs,  to  say  nothing  of  other  most 
respectable  members  of  the  committee,  it 
fhrnishes  a  very  satisfkctory  assurance  tnat 
so  important  a  measure  coula  not  have  passed 
without  a  due  consideration  and  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  Bubiect.  It  devolved  on 
me,  from  my  relation  to  the  committee,  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  whole  subject,  and 
all  the  information  which  the  committee  had 
obtained— that  duty  I  discharged.  I  am, 
therefore,  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  on  what 
ground  the  assertion,  that  it  was  little  under- 
stood, is  to  rest;  and  I  heard  with  surprise 
that  a  deliberate  enactment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  was 
stigmatized  as  a  silly  pretension.  Although 
I  cannot  speak  fh)m  mv  own  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  the  British  minister  in  re- 
gard to  the  measure  during  its  pendencv  in 
Congress,  yet,  I  believe,  rrom  my  recollec 
tions,  that  ho  did  express  his  opinions  on 
it. 

'*I  hope  to  be  in  Washington  on  next 
Mondav,  when  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  fnends.  among  whom  I  take 

freat  pleasure  in  permitting  myself  to  believe 
may  rank  you. 

*'  I  offer  you  my  respects. 

"James  Barboub.*' 
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to  tbc  larger  ones  ;  and,  as  Uie  process  produced  a  House  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  members,  the  assignment  of  Tnemb«3« 
made  by  the  bill  to  the  several  States  gave  to  Sew  York,  for  ex- 
ample, forty  members,  while  she  was  entitled,  out  of  the  whole 
mass  presented  by  the  number  two  hundred  and  forty,  accord- 
ing to  her  population,  to  but  thirty-eight.  Forty  members  for 
the  State  of  New  York  gave  her  eight  times  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  process  assigned  to  Vermont,  although  her  popula- 
tion was  not  eight  times  that  of  Vermont  by  more  than  tbrae 
hundred  thousand.  These  and  many  other  glaring  ineqoalities, 
operating  throughout  the  Union,  led  Mr.  Webster  to  make  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover a  rule  that  would  better  eifect  the  purpose  of  the  Consti- 
tntion.  The  mandate  of  the  Constitution  required  representa- 
tives and  direct  taxes  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  I 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  but  limited  the  1 
Dumber  of  representatives  to  uot  more  than  one  for  every  thirty  T 
thousand,  and  allowing,  however,  at  least  one  member  to  every 
State,  although  it*  representative  population  might  fall  short 
of  thirty  thousand.  But  the  Constitution  prescribed  no  pro- 
cess by  which  its  mandate  was  to  be  carried  out.  Mr.  "Webster 
considered  that  the  true  course  was,  to  r^ard  the  ConBtitntion 
as  directing  an  equality  of  representation  between  the  States, 
as  near  as  may  be,  since  absolute  equality  is  impracticable.  He 
embodied  his  views  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  he  made  tw 
the  Senate  on  the  5th  of  April.  It  is  contained  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  works,'  Its  principles  were  not  adopted  by  Con- 
gress at  that  time,  but  tliey  were  carried  out  under  the  census 
of  1850. 

His  principal  object  in  this  report,  and  in  the  amendment 
which  he  proposed  to  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Hoose,  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  requires  or  author- 
izes Congress,  in  apportioning  the  represoutaliou  of  the  States, 
to  adopt  a  fixed  integer  or  any  common  number  of  constitu- 
ents for  every  member  of  the  House.  Such  a  process  neces- 
sarily results  in  fractions  or  residuary  numbers,  and  renders 
it  exceedingly  difficult,  and  sometimes  impracticable,  to  at- 
tain that   approximate   equality  which   the  Constitution  con 

'  Works,  iii.,  369.  ^  l 
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templates.     On   tLis  subject  he  received  the  concurrence  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  expressed  in  the  following  letter : 


[from   CHANCELLOB  KENT.] 

»'  New  Yokk,  Aprtl «,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  perused  the  report  you  made  to  the  Senate,  and 
sent  me,  on  the  apportionment  of  representatives.  Its  clear  and  severe 
logical  reasoning  has  struck  me  forcibly.  I  am  not  a  mathematician,  and 
not  well  versed  in  the  application  of  divisors.  I  have  looked  at  the  Con- 
stitution and  your  argument  again  and  again,  and  I  see  nothing  unconsti- 
tutional, but  great  justice  and  reason  in  your  amendment,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded,  that  Congress  are  bound  to  apportion  among 
the  States  according  to  numbers  as  near  as  may  he.  Perfect  equality  is 
impracticable,  and  the  allowance  of  a  representative  to  fractions  exceeding 
a  moiety  of  the  ratio  would  seem  to  me  to  make  the  best  approximation ; 
and  that  the  results  and  irregularities  in  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  other 
House,  were  unjust  and  intolerable.  So  it  strikes  me;  and  I  see  no  infrac- 
tion of  any  rule  in  the  Constitution,  but  a  conformity  to  its  spirit  and 

equity  (which  is  equality)^  in  the  amendment. 

"Jab.  Kent. 
"  Hon.  D.  Webster. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  send  me  one  copy  out  of  the  five  thousand  copies  of 
land  papers." 


Mr.  Clay's  land  papers.' 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Mr.  Webster  became  the  owner 
of  the  estate  at  Marshfield,  which  I  have  already  said  was  the 
place  of  his  summer  residence  after  1824.  As  Captain  Thomas 
approached  the  age  of  seventy,  the  care  of  his  farm  became 
irksome  to  him.  His  means  were  not  large,  and  it  was  thought 
best  for  his  children  that  he  should  sell  this  property.  Mr.  Web- 
ster purchased  it  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  but  the  deed  was  not 
taken  until  April,  1832.  Nor  would  Mr.  Webster  then  consent 
that  Captain  Thomas  should  leave  the  house.  The  old  gentle- 
man continued,  in  fact,  to  live  there  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  27th  of  July,  1837,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  While  he  lived,  Mr.  Webster  continually  spoke  of  the 
affairs  of  the  farm  as  if  it  were  still  the  property  of  its  former 
owner ;  saying,  "  Captain  Thomas  has  this,"  or  "  Captain 
Thomas  is  going  to  do  that,"  while  it  was  Mr.  Webster  who 
ordered,  and  Mr,  Webster  who  paid ;  for  the  fees  of  the  great 
lawyer  went  lavishly  into  extensive  plantations,  noble  bams, 
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MR.  WEBSTER  was  well  advised,  when,  at  the  dinner  given 
to  him  in  New  York,  in  March,  1831,  he  intimated  that 
the  crisis  of  nullification  was  not  wholly  passed  by.  Congress 
met  in  December,  1831,  and  adjourned  in  March,  1832,  without 
surrendering  the  policy  of  protection,  and  without  renouncing 
the  constitutional  power  to  lay  duties  of  discrimination  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  American  manufactures.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  views  maintained  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  the  debate  of  1830,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, many  of  the  statesmen,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  adhered  with  unshaken  pertinacity  to  the  con- 
viction that  a  State  can  constitutionally  and  rightfully  arrest 
the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress  within  her  own  limits, 
when  she  believes  that  it  transcends  the  powers  of  Congress, 
Events  were  now  to  bring  this  doctrine  to  the  test  of  an  actual 
collision ;  and,  according  as  that  collision  should  be  met  by  the 
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S 
General  GoTemment'",  tlie  Constitution  would  be  freed  in  all 
future  time  from  further  hazards  to  its  authority,  or  the  nece*- 
earj  astftTtion  of  tliat  authority  niiglit  have  to  he  undertaken  at 
some  future  period  amid  the  perila  and  sufferings  of  civil  war. 
What  part  Mr,  Webster  acted  in  this  emergency,  what  were  hi? 
opinions  respecting  the  steps  that  ought  to  be  taken,  and  the 
attitude  in  which  the  Government  ought  to  he  left  in  reference 
to  this  whole  subject,  must  now  be  explained. 

In  November,  1839,  a  State  convention  assemhled  at  Co- 
lumbia, in  South  Carolina,  and  adopted  an  ordinance  declaring 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  null  and  void 
within  the  limits  of  that  State ;  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  such  State  laws  as  would  be  necessary  to 
cany  the  ordinance  in  question  into  effect  from  and  after  the 
lat  of  February,  1S33.  The  Legislature  a'wembled  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  tlie  Governor  laid  before  them  the  ordinance 
of  the  convention,  now  become  "  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  South  Carolina."  In  his  message,  he  suid  lli^t  "  (he  die  has 
been  at  last  cast,  and  iSonth  Carolina  has  at  length  appealed  to 
her  ulterior  sovereignty  as  a  member  of  this  confederacy,  and 
has  planted  herself  on  lier  reserved  rights.  The  rightful  exer- 
cise of  this  power  is  not  a  question  which  we  shall  any  longer 
argue.  It  is  sufhcient  that  she  has  willed  it,  and  that  the  act 
is  done ;  nor  is  its  strict  compatibility  with  our  constitutional 
obligation  to  all  laws  passed  by  the  General  Government, 
within  the  authorized  grants  of  poiver,  to  be  drawn  in  question, 
when  this  interposition  is  exerted  in  a  case  in  which  the  com- 
pact has  been  palpably,  deliberately,  and  dangerouBly  violated. 
That  it  brings  up  a  conjuncture  of  deep  and  momentous  inter- 
est is  neither  to  he  concealed  nor  denied.  This  crisis  presents 
a  class  of  duties  which  is  referable  to  yourselves.  You  hava 
been  commanded  by  the  people,  in  their  highest  sovereignty,  to 
take  care  that,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  their  will  shall 
be  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  legislation  which  yon  have  to 
employ  at  this  crisis  is  the  precise  amount  of  such  enactments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  to  collect, 
within  our  limits,  the  duties  imposed  by  the  protective  tarifid 
thus  nullified."  He  proceeds  :  "  That  you  shall  arm  every 
citizen  with   a   civil   process,  by  which   he  may  claim,  if  He 
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pleases,  a  restituticn  of  his  goods,  seized  under  the  existing  im- 
posts, on  his  giving  security  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  suit  at  law ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  define  what  shall  constitute  treason 
against  the  State,  and,  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  compel 
obedience,  and  punish  disobedience  to  your  own  laws,  are 
points  too  obvious  to  require  any  discussion.  In  one  word,  you 
must  survey  the  whole  ground.  You  must  look  to  and  provide 
for  all  possible  contingencies.  In  your  own  limits,  your  own 
courts  of  judicature  must  not  only  be  supreme,  but  you  must 
look  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and 
power  between  them  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States." 

In  prompt  compliance  with  this  and  other  recommendations 
in  the  Governor's  message,  the  Legislature  passed  acts  providing 
for  the  replevin  of  goods  that  might  be  seized  under  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  inflicting  heavy  punishments  upon 
any  persons  who  might  undertake  to  execute  those  laws ;  and 
raising  military  forces  to  resist  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  repel  any  efforts  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  the  State  into  a  submission  to  their  execution. 
On  the  20th  of  December  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation, 
giving  notice  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  whole  revenue  system  of  the 
United  States  was  obstructed,  and  apparently  overthrown,  in 
South  Carolina;  so  that,  if  these  measures  were  left  without 
being  defeated  and  suppressed,  foreign  merchandise,  of  any  de- 
scription, could  be  introduced  into  the  ports  of  that  State  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  duties  whatever.  No  period  was  as- 
signed for  the  operation  of  this  state  of  things.  Nothing  was 
left  for  the  United  States  by  this  State  legislation  but  uncondi- 
tional submission.  In  an  address,  however,  issued  by  the  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
they  said :  "  Having  now  presented,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  our  confederate  States,  the  fixed  and 
final  determination  of  this  State  in  relation  to  the  protecting 
system,  it  remains  for  us  to  submit  a  plan  of  taxation  in  which 
we  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce,  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  conces- 
sion, provided  we  are  met  in  due  time  and  in  a  becoming  spirit, 
by  the  States  interested  in  the  protection  of  manufactures." 

Mr.  Webster  had  to  perform  a  very  delicate  duty,  before  tlie 
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oat  (flicc  iDrasdf  in  mdi  •  posLxn  ttnrsn]  it  that  his  aid 
ncA  beKN^ht  vb«n  tbe  time  efaool'l  urire  f-H-as^ening^  tbeiwt 
aatbori^  of  the  CoottitntiiHi ;  aiKl,  at  tbe  same  time,  it  wsa,  on 
the  other  Iisnii,  eqaaUr  impcfftant  that  the  Goontrr  should  us* ' 
detstaniJ  that  he  did  not  consdcr  the  Onostitation  free  frooi 
dsngpi^  ari^ng  from  tbe  course  of  the  AdmiaUtration  iteeUl 
It  wae  his  habit,  vhen  reqaeste<l  to  address  hodiee  of  men  asem- 
bled  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tbe  objeots  of  partv  ornwiiza- 
tion,  to  epeak  with  great  (nrennt«pcctios,  to  seek  to  in:fliieiKe 
public  opinion,  and,  throogb  public  <^iinion,  to  art  npon  men  in 
official  stations.  Sncb  an  opportanily  presented  itself  br  tbe 
assembling  of  a  political  oonTenttODof  the  National  Repal^iean 
party  of  MasflaebosettB,  at  Worcester,  on  the  12th  of  October 
(1932),  preparatory  to  the  annnal  elections  in  that  State,  and  lo 
the  pregidential  election,  in  wlitcb,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  , 
Claj  was  the  candidate  of  this  party. 

In  his  speech  on  tbis  occasion,  Mr.  Webster  called  tbe  atten- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  of  General  Jackson  Iiimaelf,  to  tbe  atti- 
tnde  in  which  tbe  latter  stood  in  reference  to  ranie  of  the  powers     i 
of  the  Constitution.     After  adverting  to  tbe  fact  that,  in  Sooth      , 
Carolina,  tbe  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  of  tbe  Union  wm     I 
openly  threatened  with  resistance,  and  that  in  Georgia  a  decree      < 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  directing  the  deli*"     ' 
erance  of  individuals  held  m  prison  by  the  State  anthoritieei 
WflB  set  at  naoght,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  manner  i*^ 
wlilch  the  President  bad  treated  the  powers  of  the  Constitntic^'^ 
was  eigually  unfavorable  to  tlieir  present  execution  and  tli^''^ 
future  stability.     lie  contrtifited  the  President's  annual  messa^^^ 
of  1830,  which  asserted  the  constitutional  power  to  protect  ar:^' 
foster  domestic  manufactures,  with  the  recent  "  veto  "  mess^-"    * 
which  treated  laws  of  protection  as  "  a  prostitution  of  our  go^^ 
criiment  to  the  advancement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  th*^   ' 
miiuy  ;"  and  he  ndverted  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  act  of  182^^ 
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now  the  object  of  attack  in  all  the  warfare  waged  against  the 
protective  policy,  was  voted  for  by  the  President,  who  was  then 
a  Senator  in  Congress.  Taking  the  present  opinions  of  the 
President,  however,  as  more  important  than  any  question  of  his 
personal  consistency,  Mr.  Webster  believed  that  they  were  hos- 
tile to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  system  of  protection,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
presidential  election,  which  occurred  soon  afterward,  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  in  the  reelection  of  General  Jack- 
son by  a  very  great  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  General  Jackson's  personal  opin- 
ions respecting  the  tariff,  a  duty  was  cast  upon  him  which  he 
certainly  exhibited  no  desire  to  avoid.  He  regarded  the  ordi- 
nance of  South  Carolina  and  the  acts  of  her  Legislature  as  suffi- 
cient notice  to  him  that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  to  be 
forcibly  resisted  in  that  State ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
he  issued  his  celebrated  proclamation,  which,  adopting  entirely 
the  views  that  had  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Webster  (in  the  de- 
hate  of  1830)  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
powers  of  Congress,  directed  the  officers  of  the  revenue  to  dis- 
charge their  several  duties,  warned  the  people  and  authorities 
of  South  Carolina  of  the  consequences  of  their  resistance,  and 
frankly  making  known  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  alleged  inequality  of  laws,  "  which,"  he  said,  "  may 
have  been  unwisely,  not  unconstitutionally  passed,"  could  be 
removed,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  retrace  their 
steps.  At  the  same  time,  he  distinctly  and  firmly  informed 
them  that  the  acts  which  they  meditated  were  treason,  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed,  and  that  all  oppo- 
sition to  them  must  be  put  down. 

It  had  become  apparent,  before  the  assembling  of  Congress 
in  December,  that  the  public  men  of  South  Carolina,  who  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  State,  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
asserted  right  of  nullification.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  had  determined  to  re- 
sign the  vice-presidency,  and  to  take  his  seat  in  that  body. 

'  Mr.  Clay  obtained  Massachusetts,  I  ma  was  pven  to  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia. 

Rhode    Island,   Connecticut,    Delaware,  General  Jackson  had  all  the  other  Statea 

Maryland,    and    Kentucky  —  forty -nine  excepting  Vermont,  which  voted  for  Mr. 

electoral  votes.    The  vote  of  South  Caro-  Wirt — two  hundred  and  nineteen  votes. 

29 
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His  pamphlet  on  the  right  of  nnllification,  in  the  finm  of  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Sonth  Carolina,  "was  regarded  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  a  paper  that  required  an  answer.  It  was  Mb  pnzpoee  to 
make  that  answer  in  a  similar  form,  by  addressing  a  public  letter 
on  the  suhject  to  Chancellor  Kent ;  *  but  the  annonnoement  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  intention  to  be  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  al 
the  approaching  session  led  Mr.  Webster  to  prefer  enoonntering 
his  doctrines  there. 

Mr.  Webster  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  in  the  month 
of  December,  after  the  proclamation  had  been  issned  for  several 
days.  At  an  inn  in  New  Jersey  he  met  a  traveller,  to  whom  he 
was  not  known,  and  of  whom  he  inquired  the  news.  The  stranger, 
who  was  fresh  fi*om  Washington,  answered  that  General  Jackson 
had  made  a  proclamation,  taken  altogether  from  Mr.  WebeteHs 
speech  of  1830,  in  reply  to  General  Hayne.  The  prodanration  was 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State.*  On 
his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Webster  met  there  Mr.  Olay,  who 
Informed  liim  that  he  had  prepared  a  plan  for  settling  the  tariff 
difficulty,  which  he  would  make  known  to  Mr.  Webster  when 
they  reached  Washington.  He  did  not  learn  it,  however,  directly 
from  Mr.  Clay,  but  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  intended  bill,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  placed  in  Mr.  Webster's  hands 
by  a  third  person,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session.  It  contained 
a  preamble,  reciting  that  differences  of  opinion  on  the  policy  of 
protecting  manufacturing  industry,  by  duties  on  similar  articles 
when  imj)ortcd,  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  threatening 
serious  dif^turbances,  which  it  was  desirable  to  prevent.  The 
first  section  then  proposed  to  enact  that  the  existing  tariff  laws 
should  remain  in  force  until  March  3,  1840,  and  that  then  all 
should  be  and  "  hereby  are  "  repealed.  The  second  section  pro- 
vided that,  until  March  3,  1840,  no  higher  or  other  duties  than 
those  now  existing  shall  be  laid ;  "  and  from  and  after  the  afore- 
said day,  all  duties  collected  upon  any  article  whatever  of  for- 
eign importation  shall  be  equal,  according  to  the  value  thereof, 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  providing  such 

*  Correspondence,  i.,  626.  of  New  York.    This  and  some  other  pa* 

•  MS.  memorandum  by  Mr.  Webster,    pere  derived  from  Mr.  Webster  wHl  b« 
In  the  possession  of  Hon.  Hiram  Ketch  urn,    cited  hereafter  as  ^  Ketchmn  MS." 
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revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  expenditm-e  of 
the  Government,  without  regard  to  the  protection  or  encourage^ 
merit  of  any  branch  of  domestic  industry  whatever ^'^  When 
Mr.  Clay  offered  his  bill,  however,  in  the  Senate,  the  words  here 
printed  in  italics  were  not  embraced  in  it,  and  other  modifica- 
tions were  made,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  But,  either  with  or 
without  these  words,  the  measure  was  not  one  that  could  receive 
Mr.  Webster's  support.  For  the  original  introduction  of  the 
policy  of  protection  he  was  in  no  degree  responsible.  But  it 
had  been  made  the  policy  of  the  country ;  and,  since  the  tariflT 
act  of  1824,  the  great  stimulus  it  had  given  to  manufactures 
had  caused  very  large  masses  of  capital,  and  also  a  great  aggre* 
gate  of  smaller  amounts,  to  be  invested  in  establishments  which 
represented  not  merely  the  interests  of  the  rich,  but  the  interests 
of  those  who  could  by  no  means  be  classed  in  that  category.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question,  in  Mr.  Webster's  view,  as  it  was  in 
1817,  whether  an  original  policy  of  free  trade  is  best  for  such  a 
nation  as  ours.  That  question  had  been  settled ;  a  long  course 
of  legislation  had  established  the  opposite  policy ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  Mr.  Webster  simply  a  question  whether,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  conforming  his  present  public  conduct  to  theo- 
retical opinions  which  he  had  expressed  seventeen  years  before, 
in  a  very  different  state  of  things,  he  should  lend  his  aid  to  over- 
turn a  system,  in  the  continuance  of  which  he  believed  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  be  now  deeply  involved. 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  so  collect  its  revenues  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  our 
domestic  industry — a  power  which  Mr.  Webster  never  at  any 
time  questioned,  and  which  was  all  that  he  ever  contended  for — 
much  important  information,  respecting  the  purposes  of  those 
who  founded  and  the  people  who  ratified  the  Constitution,  had 
been  added  to  what  was  known  when  the  policy  of  protection 
was  first  resorted  to.  In  1830-'33,  there  was  no  prominent 
statesman  in  the  party  with  which  Mr.  Webster  acted  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  this  power ;  and  least  of  all  men  did 
he  doubt  it.  There  were,  in  truth,  many  important  men  in  the 
opposite  party,  who  held  it  as  firmly  as  he  did,  and  upon  the 
same  grounds. 

There  was  still  another  reason  why  Mr.  Webster  could  not 
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be  a  party  to  auy  abandonment  of  this  policy,  or  to  any  venmi- 
ciation  of  the  constitational  power.  The  laws  of  tlie  Unioii 
were  resisted.  The  whole  revenue  syBtem  was,  in  South  Garo* 
lina,  threatened  with  direct  nullification.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  had  a  duty  to  perform,  which  'he  could  not  per> 
form  unless  his  hands  were  strengthcmed  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. At  such  a  time  to  imdertake  a  modification  of  the  eiist- 
ing  laws,  which  would  carry  in  itself  an  immediate  or  prospective 
renunciation  of  the  constitutional  power  on  which  those  laws 
had  been  passed — ^passed  with  the  concurrence  of  men  who  dif- 
fered about  almost  every  thing  else — appeared  to  Mr.  Webster 
to  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous.  In  all  the  discussions 
on  Mr.  Clay's  "  compromise"  measure,  as,  when  introduced,  it 
came  to  be  regarded,  and  in  all  the  changes  that  it  underwent 
from  Mr.  Clay's  original  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Webstei's 
chief  objection  was  aimed  at  what  he  regarded  as  an  unwise 
and  unworthy  surrender  of  a  constitutional  power,  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable attempt  to  control  its  future  exercise,  and  as  an  impracti- 
cable effort  to  settle  the  degree  of  protection  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  afford  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country 
at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  Washington  in  the  early  part  of 
the  session  was  thus  described  bv  Mr.  Webster  to  two  of  his 
friends : 

[to  MR.  WM.   SIT^LIVAN.] 

''  WASBiKGToy,  January  8, 18S8w 

''  My  deau  Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  We  are  surrounded 
with  difficulties  here,  of  various  sorts ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  uncertain  how 
we  shall  get  out  of  them.  At  the  present  moment,  it  would  seem  that 
public  opinion,  and  the  stem  rebuke  by  the  Executive  gOYcmment,  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  suppressed  the  immediate  danger  of  nullification.  As  &r 
as  we  see  the  results  of  the  legislation  of  South  Carolina,  her  laws  limp  fiir 
behind  her  ordinance.  For  aught  that  appears,  nothing  will  intermpt  the 
ordinary  collection  of  duties,  after  February  Ist,  unlcflB  some  individual 
chooses  to  try  the  nullifying  remedy.  If  any  importer  should  suffer  a 
seizure  to  be  made,  and  should  endeavor  to  replevy,  under  the  State  pro- 
cess, the  collector  would  probably  not  deliver  up  the  goods  to  the  aheriff, 
nor  suffer  his  own  goods  to  be  taken  in  itithemam.  This,  probably,  would 
bring  on  a  trial  of  strength. 

^'  But  our  more  imminent  danger,  in  my  opinion,  is  that,  selling  on  the 
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occasion,  the  anti-tariflf  party  will  prostrate  the  whole  tiiriff  system.  You 
will  have  seen  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Verplanck.  Great  and  extraordi- 
nary efforts  are  put  forth  to  push  that  bill  rapidly  through  Congress.  It 
is  likely  to  be  finally  acted  upon,  at  least  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
before  the  country  can  be  made  to  look  on  it  in  its  true  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  friends  will  resist  it,  of  course,  and  hold  on  to  the  last.  A 
vigorous  opposition  will,  at  least,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  made,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, produce  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure, 
to  make  some  beneficial  amendments  in  it,  before  even  it  can  get  through 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  extremely  useful 
that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  express  its  temperate  but  firm 
opinion,  first  against  the  doctrine  of  nullification ;  secondly,  on  the  viola- 
tion of  the  public  faith,  which  would  be  perpetrated  by  this  thorough  and 
sudden  prostration  of  the  protective  system. 

"  On  this  ground  of  vested  interest  we  can  make,  if  well  sustained  at 
home,  the  most  efl^cient  stand  against  the  threatened  ruin.  We  mean  to 
occupy  this  ground,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  If  tlic  bill  were  now  in  the  Senate,  it  would  not  pass ;  but,  how  far 
individuals  may  be  brought  over  by  party  discipline  in  the  drill  of  a  month, 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  President  himself  wishes  the  bill  to  pass.  JS 
contra,  1  fancy  he  would  prefer  the  undivided  honor  of  suppressing  nullifi- 
cation now,  and  to  take  his  own  time  hereafter  to  remodel  the  tariff.  But 
the  party  push  on,  fearing  the  effect  of  the  doctrines  of  the  proclamation, 
and  endeavoring  to  interpose,  and  to  save  Carolina,  not  by  the  proclama- 
tion, but  by  taking  away  the  ground  of  complaint. 

"  But  against  this,  again,  there  is  some  degree  of  undercurrent,  because 
there  are  some  who  think  that  surrendering  the  tariff  to  the  menaces  of 
nullification  would  be  voting  a  triumph  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  expectations,  etc. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  other  friends,  especially  if  you 

can  give  me  any  good  advice. 

"  Yours  ever  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster.'' 

[to  chief- justice  LIYERMORE,   op  new   HAMPSniRE.] 

•*  Washikoton,  January  5, 1838. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  December  29th  is  received,  and  baa 
given  me  pleasure.  I  regard  you,  my  dear  sir,  not  only  as  an  acquaintance 
of  many  years'  standing,  but  also  as  one  whose  countenance  and  kindness 
were  important  to  me  in  youth.  I  shall  be  sure  to  send  you  any  thing 
which  I  may  think  you  would  like  to  receive,  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take 
the  trouble  to  acknowledge  receipts.  It  will  be  quite  enough  that  I  under- 
derstand  generally  that  such  communications  are  welcome. 
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''  The  impresBioii  here  to-day  ■eems  to  be  that  nwllHIratiia  hi»  — —J 
a  less  threatening  aspect;  at  least,  the  danger  of  IrninwHatii  onlHrifln  ap- 
pears less.  The  act  passed  by  the  Legislatnze  of  fk>ath  Caioliiia  to  oany 
the  ordinance  into  effect  does  not  come  np  to  the  ordinanoe.  It  may  b^ppei 
that,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  and  the  act,  things  may  go  on  wadk 
as  they  have  done. 

"  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  &te  of  the  new  TaiiffBilL  IfcwiD 
pass  the  House  if  the  President  dedres  it;  bat  that  is  doabtfid.  If  h  woe 
now  in  the  Senate,  it  would  be  postponed  from  indisposition  to  act  agafai 
on  that  subject  so  soon ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  with  it 
should  it  come  to  us  a  month  hence. 

^^  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  in  so  changing  a  worid,  if  people  will  bat 
stand  still,  others,  sooner  or  later,  will  come  to  them.   Weie  yoa  nol  i 
with  tliis  truth  in  seeing  the  proclamation  t 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

^  With  constant  regard,  youia, 

^Daxol  Wi 


In  his  annual  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  sessioii,  Presir 
(lent  Jackson  had  suggested  that  it  might  become  neceesaiy  fiir 

Iiini  to  recommend  certain  measures  to  enable  him  to  meet  the 
threatened  resistance  to  tlie  laws  of  the  Union.  On  the  16th 
of  January  he  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  communi- 
cating, officially  and  in  detail,  what  had  occurred  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  recommending  the  measures  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  emergency.*  lie  asked  that  provision  might 
be  made,  that  whenever,  by  unla^vful  combination  or  obstruc- 
tion, in  any  State  or  port,  the  collection  of  duties  had  become 
impracticable,  the  President  should  be  authorized  to  change  the 
collection  districts  and  ports  of  entry,  and  to  establish  the  cua- 
tom-house  at  some  secure  place,  where  vessels  and  cargoes  could 
be  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  collector  until  the  duties  were 
properly  paid  or  secured,  and  to  protect  that  custody  by  the 
employment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  To  shield  the  officers 
so  acting  from  suits  in  the  State  courts,  he  asked  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  such  cases  to  the  Federal  tribunals, 
where  they  should  be  tried  and  determined  as  if  they  had  been 
originally  instituted  there.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  now  taken  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  On  the  motion  to  refer  the  message  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  made  some  remarks  that  ex- 
hibited a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  indicated  his  purpose  to  con 

'  Mr.  Webster  was  apprised  of  this  message  before  it  wm  aenc 
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test  Btreniiously  the  propriety  of  the  President's  course.  The 
message,  however,  was  quietly  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  in  less  than  a  week  their  chairman,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
reported  a  bill,  "  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,"  which  became  known  and  has  since  been  called 
the  celebrated  "  Force  Bill."  Its  consideration  was  fixed  for 
Monday,  the  28th  of  January,  as  the  special  order  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  appreciating  what  was  impending,  immediately 
made  a  movement  to  interpose  what  he  denominated  a  "  plea 
in  bar,"  against  this  use  of  force.  He  offered  certain  resolu- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  principles  on  which  the  bill 
rested,  expressing  his  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government.*  They  were  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Mr.  Calhoun  pressed  them  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Webster  professed  his  readiness  to  meet  the  dis- 
cussion at  any  proper  time,  but  did  not  think  they  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  bill.  They  were 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  revenue  collection  bill  was  proceeded 
with ;  Mr.  Calhoun  saying  that  he  had  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  propositions,  and  Mr.  Webster  replying  in  his  seat, 
"  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

The  "  Force  Bill,"  when  originally  introduced  into  the  Senate, 


'  The  following  arc  the  resolutions : 
**S€ioivedi  That  the  people  of  the  several 
States  composing  these  United  States  are 
anited  as  narties  to  a  constitutional  compact, 
to  which  the  people  of  each  State  acceded  as 
a  separate  sovereign  community,  each  bind- 
ing Itself  by  its  own  particular  ratification ; 
and  that  the  Union,  of  which  the  said  compact 
Is  the  bond,  Is  a  union  between  the  States 
ratifying  the  same. 

^'  Btsolwd^  That  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  thus  united  by  the  constitational  com- 
pact, in  forming  that  instrument,  and  in  cre- 
ating a  General  Government  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  for  which  they  were  formed, 
delegated  to  that  Government,  for  that  pur- 
pose, certain  definite  powers,  to  be  exorcised 
jointly,  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  each 
State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  powers, 
to  be  exercis<»d  by  its  own  separate  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that,  whenever  the  General  Gov- 
ernment assumes  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts  are  unau- 
thonzed,  and  are  of  no  effect ;  and  that  the 
same  Government  is  not  made  the  final  Judge 
of  the  powers  delegate^  to  it,  since  that 
would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  its  conBti- 
tntion,  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that, 
as  in  an  other  cases  of  compact  among  sov- 
ereign parties,  without  anv  common  Judge, 
Mcb  has  an  equal  rit;ht  to  jud.L'e  for  itself,  as 
well  of  the  infraction  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress. 


^^Besolved,  That  the  assertions  that  the 
people  of  these  United  States,  taken  collec- 
tively as  individuals,  are  now,  or  ever  have 
been,  united  on  the  principle  of  the  social 
compact,  and  as  such  are  now  formed  into 
one  nation  or  people,  or  that  they  have  ever 
been  so  united  in  ai^  one  stage  of  their  po- 
litical existence ;  that  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  composing  the  Union  have  not,  as 
members  thereof,  retained  their  sovereignty ; 
that  the  allegiance  of  their  citizens  has  been 
transferred  to  the  General  Government;  that 
they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  jpunishlng 
treason  through  their  respective  State  gov- 
ernments ;  ana  that  they  have  not  the  i^ght 
of  Judging  in  the  last  resort  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  powers  reserved,  and,  of  consequence, 
of  those  delegated;  are  not  only  without 
foundation  in  truth,  but  are  contrary  to  the 
most  certain  and  plain  historical  fkcts,  and 
the  clearest  deductions  of  reason  *  and  that 
all  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  or  any  of  Its  departments, 
claiming  authority  from  so  erroneous  as- 
sumptions, must  of  necessity  be  unconsti- 
tutional, must  tend  directly  and  inevita- 
bly to  bubvcrt  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
to  destroy  the  federal  character  of  the  Un- 
ion, and  to  rear  on  Us  ruins  a  consol- 
idated (Government,  without  constitutional 
check  or  limitation,  and  which  must  ne- 
cessarily terminate  in  the  loss  of  liberty 
itself." 
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was  wholly  an  Adminifitration  measure.  ItB  condaet  thvoD^ 
the  Senate  was  left  prineipallj  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ghnmd^,  of 
Tennessee ;  bat  many  of  General  Jackson's  friends  reooHed  firam 
its  support.  In  this  condition  of  things,  other  aid  became  eann- 
tial ;  and,  among  the  President's  friends  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  there  was  much  inquiry  as  to  ^^  where  Mr.  Webttar 
was."  Several  of  these  gentlemen  sought  and  obtained  penonal 
interviews  with  him.  At  length,  as  the  discussion  proceeded  in 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  being  absent,  from  engagements  or  ill 
health,  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  visited  bim  at  bk 
lodgings,  and  earnestly  requested  him  to  take  ah  active  part  in 
tlie  defence  of  this  measure,  and  in  preparing  and  ™^"g  aU* 
necessary  amendments  to  it.* 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Webster  appeared  in  his  pUoe  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  found  this  bill  an  object  of  attack  from  some  of  the 
Administration  members.  Having  interposed  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  a  few  words  against  a  motion  to  postpone  the  biD, 
and  urging  that  the  Senate  continue  its  discussion  until  all  who 
desired  had  been  heard  upon  it,  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  said 
that,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  wished  to  deliver  his 
sentiments  upon  the  bill,  he  should  be  happy  to  listen  to  him  at 
any  length.  Mr.  Webster  simply  replied  that  he  appreciated 
this  kindnei^rt,  but  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  had  no 
disposition  to  address  the  Senate  on  this  bill,  then  or  at  any 
future  time."  As  the  bill  was  now  the  special  order  for  each 
day  at  12  o'clock,  it  was  called  on  the  following  day  (February 
8th),  when  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said : 

*'  He  wished  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  debate  for  a  single  moment^ 
in  order  to  set  one  matter  riglit,  if  he  could.  Since  a  warm  controverBy 
was  rising,  lie  thought  it  but  proper  that  we  should  understand  between 
what  parties  the  controversy  existed. 

"  Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Eng- 
land, an  American  vessel  fell  in  at  sea  with  one  of  England,  and  gave  in- 
formation of  the  declaration.  Tlie  English  master  inquired,  with  no  little 
warmth  of  manner  and  expression,  why  the  United  States  had  gone  to  war 
with  England.  The  American  answered  him,  that  difficulties  had  existed 
for  a  good  while  between  the  two  Governments,  and  that  it  was  at  length 
thought  in  America  to  be  high  time  for  the  parties  to  come  to  a  better  un 
ierstanding. 

»  Ketohum  MS.  •  July  7th. 
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"  I  incline  to  think,  Mr.  President,  that  a  war  has  broken  out  here, 
which  is  very  likely,  before  it  closes,  to  bring  the  parties  to  a  better  under- 
standing. But  who  are  the  parties  ?  Will  you  please  to  remember,  sir, 
that  this  is  a  measure  founded  in  Executive  recommendation  ?  The  Presi- 
dent, charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws, 
has  sent  us  a  message,  alleging  that  powerful  combinations  are  forming  to 
resist  their  execution ;  that  the  existing  laws  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
crisis ;  and  recommending  sundry  enactments  as  necessary  for  the  occasion. 
The  message  being  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  committee 
has  reported  a  bill  in  compliance  with  the  President's  recommendation. 
It  has  not  gone  beyond  the  message.  Every  thing  in  the  bill,  every  single 
provision,  which  is  now  complained  of,  is  in  the  message.  Yet  the  whole 
war  is  raised  against  the  bill,  and  against  the  committee,  as  if  the  com- 
mittee  had  originated  the  whole  matter.  Gentlemen  get  up  and  address 
us,  as  if  they  were  arguing  against  some  measure  of  a  factious  opposition. 
They  look  the  same  way,  sir,  and  speak  with  the  same  vehemence,  as  they 
used  to  do  when  they  raised  their  patriotic  voices  against  what  they  called 
a  ^coalition.' 

**  Now,  sir,  let  it  be  known,  once  for  all,  that  this  is  an  Administration 
measure ;  that  it  is  the  President's  own  measure ;  and  I  pray  gentlemen  to 
have  the  goodness,  if  they  call  it  hard  names,  and  talk  loudly  against  its 
friends,  not  to  overlook  its  source.  Let  them  attack  it,  if  they  choose  to 
attack  it,  in  its  origm. 

*^  Let  it  be  known,  also,  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  reporting  the 
bill  are  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Administration ;  and  that  it  is  main- 
tained in  this  House  by  those  who  are  among  its  steadfast  friends  of  long 
standing. 

*^  It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  President's  own  measure.  Let  those 
who  oppose  it,  oppose  it  as  such.  Let  them  fairly  acknowledge  its  origin, 
and  meet  it  accordingly. 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Bibb),  who  spoke  first 
against  the  bill,  said  he  found  in  it  another  Jersey  prison-ship;  let  him 
state,  then,  that  the  President  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  recommend- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  the  Jersey  prison-ship.  He 
says,  too,  that  the  bill  snuffs  of  the  alien  and  sedition  law.  But  the  bill  is 
fragrant  of  no  flower  except  the  same  which  perfumes  the  message.  Let 
aim,  then,  say,  if  he  thinks  so,  that  General  Jackson  advises  a  revival  of 
the  principles  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Tyler)  finds  out  a  resem- 
blance between  this  bill  and  the  Boston  port  bill.  Sir,  if  one  of  these  be 
imitated  from  the  other,  the  imitation  is  the  President's.  The  bill  makes 
the  President,  he  says,  sole  judge  of  the  Constitution.  Does  he  mean  to 
say  that  the  President  has  recommended  a  measure  which  is  to  make  him 
sole  judge  of  the  Constitution?  The  bill,  he  declares,  sacrifices  every 
thing  to  arbitrary  power ;  he  will  lend  no  aid  to  its  passage ;  he  would 
rather  *  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Roman.'    He  did  not  say 
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'  the  old  Roman.^  Tet  the  gentleman  well  knowi  thiti  If  aoj  thlBg  it 
rificcd  to  arbitrary  power,  the  sacrifice  has  been  demanded  Iry  fhe  ^oU  • 
Roman,*  as  he  and  others  have  called  him ;  by  the  Preaident  whom  ha  haa 
supported,  so  often  and  so  ably,  for  the  chief  magiatraoy  of  the  ooontiy. 
He  says,  too,  that  one  of  the  sections  is  an  English  Botany  Bay  law,  eioept 
that  it  is  worse.  This  section,  sir,  whatever  it  may  be,  ia  Jut  what  Iha 
President's  message  recommended.  Similar  obaerrationB  an  sppiieaMe  to 
the  remarks  of  both  the  honorable  gentlemen  firom  North  Carolina.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  particularize  those  remarks.    They  were  in  the  same  atniBt 

"  Therefore,  sir,  let  it  be  understood,  let  it  be  known,  that  the  war 
which  these  gentlemen  choose  to  wage,  is  ¥raged  against  the  meaaarea  of 
the  Administration,  against  the  President  of  their  own  choice.  The  con- 
troversy has  arisen  between  him  and  them,  and,  in  its  progreaa,  fhej  will 
probably  come  to  a  distinct  understanding. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  nbt  to  be  understood  aa  admitting  that  then 
charges  against  the  bUl  are  just,  or  that  they  would  be  Just  if  made 
against  the  message.  On  the  contrary,  I  tMnk  them  whoUy  vqjust 
No  one  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  made  good.  I  think  the  hfll, 
or  some  similar  measure,  had  become  indispensable,  and  that  the  Fleal^ 
dent  could  not  do  otherwise  than  bring  it  to  the  consdderatikm  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  not  at  liberty  to  look  on  and  be  silent,  while  dangoft 
threatened  the  Union,  vrhich  existing  laws  were  not  competent,  in  hi» 
judgment,  to  avert. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  support  this  measure^^ 
as  an  independent  member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  discharge  of  the  dictal 
of  my  own  conscience.    I  am  no  man's  leader;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
follow  no  lead  but  that  of  public  duty  and  the  star  of  the  Constitution, 
believe  the  country  is  in  considerable  danger ;  I  believe  an  unlawful  com- 
bination threatens  the  integrity  of  the  Union.    I  believe  the  crisis  calls  foi 
a  mild,  temperate,  forbearing,  but  inflexibly  firm  execution  of  the  laws  ;^ 
and,  under  this  conviction,  I  give  a  hearty  support  to  the  Administratioi 
in  all  measures  which  I  deem  to  be  fair,  just,  and  necessary.     And,  in  su] 
porting  these  measures,  I  mean  to  take  my  fair  share  of  responsibility; 
support  them  frankly  and  fairly,  without  reflections  on  the  past,  and  with —  ^ 
out  mixing  other  topics  in  their  discussion. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  understand  the  sentiment  of  the  country  on*:* 
this  subject.  I  think  public  opinion  sets,  with  an  irresistible  force,  in  favon^"* 
of  the  Union,  in  favor  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  President,  an< 
against  the  new  doctrines  which  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
think  the  people  of  the  United  States  demand  of  us,  who  are  intrustcdff^ 
with  tlie  Government,  to  maintain  that  Government,  to  be  just,  and 
not ;  to  make  all  necessary  and  suitable  provisions  for  the  execution  of 
laws,  and  to  sustain  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  against  whatsoevei 
may  endanger  them.  For  one,  I  obey  this  public  voice ;  I  comply  wit 
this  demand  of  the  people.  I  support  the  Administration  in  measures^ 
which  I  believe  to  be  necessary;  and,  while  pursuing  this  course,  I  look 
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anhesitatiugly,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence,  for  the  approbation  of  the 
country." 

The  Senators,  who  were  thus  put  upon  their  good  behavior 
toward  the  President  of  their  own  choice,  made  disclaimers  of 
their  belief  that  the  President  had  asked  for  such  powers ;  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Bibb,  commentmg  on  the  first  and  fifth  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  expressed  his  doubt  whether  any  President 
would  have  had  the  "  daring  effrontery  "  to  ask  for  such  powers, 
and  desired  to  know  wliat  was  the  "  secret  connection  "  between 
the  message  and  the  bill.  Mr.  Webster  replied  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  was  not  recommended  in  the  message ; 
and  then,  looking  at  Mr.  Bibb,  he  added,  "  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  President  Tuis  had  the  *  daring  effrontery '  to 
ask  for  these  powers,  no  matter  how  high  may  be  the  offence." 

This  evidence  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  act  with  the  Admin- 
istration, in  upholding  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Constitution,  caused  dismay  in  several  quarters.  To 
the  Administration  Senators  who  were  inclined  to  resist  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  revelation  of  Mr.  Webster's  purpose,  and 
of  his  complete  accord  with  the  President,  showed  that  their 
opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  their  attempt  to  throw 
the  onus  of  the  bill  upon  Mr.  Webster  would  not  succeed.  The 
well-known  determination  of  General  Jackson's  character,  act- 
ing in  the  same  direction  with  Mr.  Webster's  forensic  power, 
and  his  weight  in  the  country,  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  much  un- 
easiness. He  saw  that  great  forces  were  closing  around  him,  and 
that  his  position  was  one  of  much  peril.  But  he  was  a  very  able 
tactician,  and  having,  as  Mr.  Webster  thoroughly  believed  he 
had,  undoubting  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  positions  he  had 
taken  in  his  resolutions,  he  was  very  anxious  to  bring  on  their 
discussion  in  the  Senate  before  the  "  Force  Bill "  could  pass. 
But,  before  this  could  be  done,  he  had  reason  to  be  alai*med.  It 
became  known  that  General  Jackson  had  used,  in  private,  very 
strong  language  in  regard  to  the  leaders  in  the  South  Carolina 
movement.  In  periods  and  scenes  of  excitement,  he  had  not 
always  been  willing  to  wait  for  the  due  course  of  law,  and  his 
temperament  was  well  understood  to  be  one  that  might  sud- 
denly visit  the  leaders  of  nullification  with  extreme  personal 
danger.     He  had  received  great  provocation ;  for,  on  the  11th 
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of  January,  a  seriea  of  resolutions,  adopted  hj  the'  Legidatim 
of  South  Carolina  in  answer  to  his  proclamation,  had  been  Ud 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  bitterly  denonnmig 
him,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  open  defiance.  His  reaentments 
were  never  slow  to  kindle,  and,  on  this  occasion,  lie  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  them.  In  this  attitude  of  affair^  Mr.  Oalhomi 
sought  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Clay.  An  interview  tMJk  plaee 
between  these  gentlemen,  at  which  Mr.  Calhoun  obtained  the 
promise  of  Mr.  Clay's  interference.*  On  tlie  11th  of  Febmaiy, 
the  '^  Force  Bill "  1>eing  still  pending,  Mr.  Clay  announced  in  the 
Senate  that  on  the  following  day  he  should  introduce  a  bill  to 
modify  the  tariff. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  changed  the  entoe 
aspect  of  affairs.  Up  to  this  moment,  it  was  not  ima^ned  that 
there  could  be  in  the  Senate  more  than  two  partiee  in  raferenoe 
to  the  question  of  executing  the  revenue  laws  as  they  stood: 
the  one  consisting  of  all  who  held  to  the  duty  of  upholding  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  and  the  other  comprehending  those 
who  meant  to  resist  it.  It  now  appeared  to  be  Mr.  Clay's  purpose 
to  take  an  intermetliate  position,  by  removing  what  was  put  for- 
ward by  South  Carolina  as  the  grievance  which  justified  her  re- 
sort to  nullification.  The  dangers  attending  this  step  were  man- 
ifest. On  the  one  side,  it  might  cause  the  Administration  to  be 
placed  in  the  apparent  attitude  of  asking  for  unnecessary  powers, 
and  might  throw  upon  them  the  odium  of  seeking  the  personal 
humiliation  and  political  ruin  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends. 
On  the  other  side,  considering  the  attitude  taken  by  South 
Carolina,  her  threats  of  resistance,  and  her  military  preparations, 
a  sudden  reversal  of  the  long-established  policy  of  Congress,  by 
a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  laws  which  she  proposed  to 
resist,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  claimed  as  a  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  advanced  as  the  true  theory  of 
the  Constitution.  To  Mr.  Webster,  this  movement  of  Mr. 
Clay  left  nothing  but  the  consideration  of  what  was  most  fit  to 
be  done  when  a  State  had  announced  her  purpose  to  obstruct 
tlie  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union.  He  could  not  join  in 
Mr.  Clay's  proposed  "  compromise,"  for  he  had,  in  the' most 

^  My  authority  for  this  statement  is    lated  to  me  the  partioalara  of  ih»  inter 
the  late   Mr.  Ci'ttenden,  who  once  re-    view. 
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public  manner,  expressed  his  opinions  that  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  ought  at  once  to  be  so  strengthened  by  legislative 
action,  that  the  threatened  nullification  could  be  met  by  peace- 
ful means  and  judicial  remedy,  but  that,  if  force  were  ever  re- 
sorted to.  South  Carolina  must  be  the  aggressor.  He  considered 
the  future  stability  of  tlie  Government  involved  in  this  crisis, 
and  he  had  reason  to  know  that  the  Executive  Department, 
while  desirous,  as  he  was,  to  avoid  the  dire  result  of  civil  war 
by  every  means  that  did  not  sacrifice  the  just  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  had  determined  firmly  to  maintain  that  authority. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  in  the 
session,  in  order  to  see  what  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  subject  of  the  tarifil  On  the  27th  of 
December,  Mr.  Verplanck,  of  New  York,  from  tlie  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  to  which  was  referred  a  part  of  the 
President's  annual  message  relating  to  the  finances  and  to  a 
further  reduction  of  the  revenue,  reported  a  bill  to  reduce 
and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on  imports.  This  bill  was 
called  up  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  House  when  Mr.  Clay  offered  his  own  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Clay  began  his  speech,  on  the  introduction  of  his  bill, 
by  declaring  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  save  the  tariff*,  which  he 
believed  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  and  which,  even  if  it  should 
be  preserved  during  the  present  session,  must,  he  thought,  fall 
at  the  next.  He  therefore  sought,  he  said,  to  find  some  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  accommodation,  in  order  to  satisfy,  as  far  as 
practicable,  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  tariff",  to 
increase  the  stability  of  legislation,  and,  at  some  distant  day,  to 
bring  down  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for 
which  the  adversaries  of  the  tariff  had  long  contended.  This, 
he  maintained,  was  not  an  abandonment  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  protection,  but  a  suspension  of  it.  If  the  power  and 
the  principle  of  protection  were  to  be  preserved,  it  was  neces-' 
sary,  he  said,  to  carry  now  some  measure  of  modification,  with 
the  assent  of  all  parties ;  and  if  that  assent  were  now  yielded, 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  would  afford  a  guaranty  that 
future  legislation  would  give  all  the  protection  that  could  be 
reasonably  required.     To  secure  such  a  guaranty,  concessions 
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must  be  made  on  both  sides ;  and  lie  claimed  tliat  bis  measure 
was  founded  on  tbe  great  principle  of  compromise  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  Constitution  itself,  and  which  had  always    \ 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Union.  | 

Alluding  next  to  the  attitude  of  South  Carohna,  Mr,  Clay 
Bald  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  he  felt  a  very    t 
strong  repugnance  to  any  legislation  on  this  subject,  believing    ) 
that  South  Carolina  had  arrogantly  demanded  of  Congress  at    ■ 
once  to  abandon  a  system  which  bad  long  been  the  settled    n 
policy  of  this  country.     But  he  had  since  found  that  Sonth    i| 
Carolina  was  making  only  an  experiment;  to  prevent  by  a    il 
course  of  legislation,  not  by  force,  the  execution  of  the  laws  of    | 
the  Union  within  her  limits,  in  order  to  have  the  question  of 
constitutional  power  determined  by  the  courts.     After  express- 
ing his  belief  that  the  course  of  the  State  was  both  wrong  and 
impracticable,  he  concluded  by  deprecating  strongly  any  action 
by  Congress  at  the  present  session  that  might  plimge  the  coun- 
try into  a  civil  war ;  and,  making  an  eloquent  appeal  to  a 
gpirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  conciliation,  he  asked  leave  to 
introduce  his  bill. 

"When  read,  the  bill  was  found  to  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions :  It  proposed  to  enact  that,  on  all  existing  duties  which 
exceeded  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  articles  on  which 
they  were  laid,  the  excess  should  undei^o  a  certain  reduction  at 
every  period  of  two  years  until  September  30, 1842,  at  which 
time,  by  the  process  of  reduction,  the  excess  over  twenty  per 
cent,  would  be  extinguished;  that  until  September  30,  1842, 
the  existing  duties,  as  proposed  to  he  modified,  should  be  col- 
lected ;  that  after  that  date  all  duties  upon  impoi-ts  should  be 
paid  in  cash,  and  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue 
as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administratiou  of  the 
Government,  and  that  for  that  purpose  tbey  should  be  equal 
upon  all  articles  according  to  their  value ;  that  until  otherwise 
'directed  by  law,  from  and  after  September  30,  1842,  the  rate 
of  duties  shall  be  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  reserving,  how- 
ever, power  to  raise  the  rate  in  the  event  of  war  with  any 
foreign  power.  The  bill  also  enlarged  and  modified  tbe  free 
list,  especially  in  relation  to  raw  materials  and  articles  used  in 
man  ufactures. 
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Before  the  bill  had  been  formally  read,  however,  but  after 
Mr.  Clay  had  explained  its  provisions,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and 
said; 

*^  That  as,  by  its  title,  the  bill  appeared  to  be  a  bill  merely  to  modify 
the  existing  revenue  laws,  it  could  hardly  be  rejected  as  a  bill  for  raising 
revenue,  which  ought  to  originate  in  the  other  House,  since  there  are  many 
particulars  in  which  all  the  existing  revenue  laws  might  be  modified,  with- 
out raising  more  or  less  revenue.  As  the  bill  has  not  been  read  (said  Mr. 
Webster),  we  seem  to  know  no  more  of  it,  regularly,  than  its  title  purports. 
That  title  describes  a  bill  which  may  constitutionally  originate  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for  the  leave. 

"  But  I  feel  it  my  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
measure  itself.  It  is  impossible  that  this  proposition  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Kentucky  should  not  excite  in  the  country  a  very  i9trong 
sensation ;  and,  in  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  subject,  I  am  anx- 
ious, at  an  early  moment,  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  imderstand  the  bill,  from 
the  gentleman^s  statement  of  it,  there  are  principles  in  it  in  which  I  do  not 
at  present  see  how  I  can  ever  concur.  If  I  understand  the  plan,  the  result 
of  it  will  be  a  well-understood  surrender  of  the  power  of  discrimination,  or 
a  stipulation  not  to  use  that  power,  in  the  laying  of  duties  on  imports, 
after  the  eight  or  nine  years  have  expired.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  moment.  I  hesitate  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  stipulation. 
The  honorable  member  admits  that,  though  there  will  be  no  positive  sur- 
render of  the  power,  there  will  be  a  stipulation  not  to  exercise  it ;  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity,  as  he  says,  which  no  American  statesman  can  here- 
after stand  up  to  violate.  I  propose,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  to  leave  all 
our  successors  in  Congress  aa  free  to  act  as  we  are  ourselves. 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  says  the  tariff  is  in  imminent 
danger ;  that,  if  not  destroyed  this  session,  it  cannot  hope  to  survive  the 
next.  This  may  be  so,  sir.  This  may  be  so.  But,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  because 
the  American  people  will  not  sanction  the  tariff;  and  if  they  will  not,  why, 
then,  sir,  it  cannot  be  sustained  at  all.  I  am  not  quite  so  despairing  as 
the  honorable  member  seems  to  be.  I  know  notliing  which  has  hap- 
pened within  the  last  six  or  eight  months  changmg  so  materially  the 
prospects  of  the  tariff.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  success  of  an  appeal  to 
the  American  people,  to  take  a  just  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  not 
to  sacrifice  those  vast  interests  which  have  ^rown  up  under  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

"  But,  sir,  out  of  respect  to  the  economy  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I 
will  pursue  these  remarks  no  further  at  present ;  but  I  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to-morrow  to  lay  on  the  table  resolutions  expressing  my  general 
opinions  on  this  interesting  subject.^' 

On  the  next  day  (February  13th),  Mr.  Webster  oflfered  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 
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"  Be9ol9ed,  That  the  annaal  reyenaes  of  the  oountiy  ooglit  not  to  be 
allowed  to  exceed  a  just  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  Gofenunent;  tmA 
that,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  ascertained,  Trith  reasonahle  oertainty,  that  flie 
rates  of  duties  on  imports,  as  established  by  the  act  of  July,  188S|  will 
yield  an  excess  oyer  those  wants,  proyiuon  ought  to  be  made  Sat  iSbmt 
reduction ;  and  that,  in  making  this  reduction,  just  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  various  interests  and  opinions  of  different  parta  of  the  ooimtEj,  w 
AS  most  effectually  to  presenre  the  int^rity  and  harmony  of  tlie  Union, 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  promote  the  general  wdftn 
of  the  whole. 

"  But,  whereas  it  is  certiun  that  the  diminution  of  the  ratea  of  dntlfli 
on  some  articles  would  increase  instead  of  redadng  the  aggregate  amomit 
of  revenue  on  such  articles ;  and  whereas,  in  regard  to  saeh  artidlea  as  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  country  to  protect,  a  slight  redaction  on  one  vdfjb% 
produce  essential  injury,  and  even  distress,  to  large  dasioi  of  the  eommii- 
nity,  while  another  might  bear  a  larger  reduction  without  any  rach  eon- 
sequences  ;  and  whereas,  also,  there  are  many  articles  the  datiea  on  wMeh 
might  be  reduced,  or  altogether  aboliahed,  without  prododng  any  otiur 
effect  than  the  reduction  of  revenue :  therefore, 

'*  Besolved,  That,  in  reducing  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  on  imports  by 
tlie  act  of  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid,  it  is  not  wise  or  judicious  to  proceed 
by  way  of  an  equal  reduction  per  centum  on  all  articles ;  but  that  as  well 
the  amount  as  the  time  of  reduction  ought  to  be  fixed,  in  respect  to  the 
several  articles,  distinctly,  having  due  regard,  in  each  case,  to  the  ques- 
tions whether  the  proposed  reduction  will  affect  revenue  alone,  or  how  far 
it  will  operate  injuriously  on  those  domestic  mauufactures  hitherto  pro- 
tected— especially  such  as  arc  essential  in  time  of  war,  and  such,  also,  as 
have  been  established  on  the  faith  of  existing  laws — and,  above  all,  how 
far  such  proposed  reduction  will  affect  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  earnings 
of  American  manual  labor. 

^^liesohed,  That  it  is  unwise  and  injudicious,  in  regulating  imposts,  to 
adopt  a  plan,  hitherto  equally  unknown  in  the  history  of  this  €k>vemmenty 
and  in  the  practice  of  all  enlightened  nations,  which  shall,  either  imme- 
diately or  prospectively,  reject  all  discrimination  on  articles  to  be  taxed, 
whether  they  be  articles  of  necessity  or  of  luxury,  of  general  consumption 
or  of  limited  consumption ;  and  whether  they  be,  or  be  not,  such  as  are 
manufactured  and  produced  at  home ;  and  which  shall  confine  all  duties 
to  one  equal  rate  per  centum  on  all  articles. 

"  jResolcedy  That,  since  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  deprived 
the  State  governments  of  all  power  of  fostering  manufieu^tures,  however 
indispensable  in  peace  or  in  war,  or  however  important  to  national  inde- 
pendence, by  commercial  regulations,  or  by  laying  duties  on  imports,  and 
have  transferred  the  whole  authority  to  make  such  regulations,  and  to  lay 
such  duties,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Congress  cannot  surren- 
der or  abandon  such  power  compatibly  with  its  constitutional  duty ;  and, 
therefore, 
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"  Besolvedj  That  no  law  ought  to  be  passed  on  the  subject  of  imposts, 
containing  any  stipulation,  express  or  implied,  or  giving  any  pledge  or 
assurance,  direct  or  indirect,  which  shall  tend  to  restrain  Congress  from 
the  full  exercise,  at  all  times  hereafter,  of  all  its  constitutional  powers,  in 
giving  reasonable  protection  to  American  industry,  countervailing  the 
policy  of  foreign  nations,  and  maintaining  the  substantial  independence 
of  the  United  States." 

On  the  two  following  days,  Mr.  Webster  was  prevented,  by 
the  discussion  on  the  "  Force  Bill,"  from  addressing  the  Senate 
on  his  tarijff  resolutions.  On  the  15th,  the  "  Force  Bill "  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Calhoun  commenced  the  great  speech 
in  which  he  resisted  the  passage  of  that  bill,  developed  his  views 
on  the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  right  of  State  nullifi- 
cation, as  embodied  in  his  resolutions,  and  explained  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  South  Carolina.  The  doctrine  of  this  very  able 
speech  maintained  the  Union  to  be  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
States,  in  contradistinction  to  a  consolidated  Government ;  that 
the  States,  being  sovereign — ^having  reserved  all  powers  not 
granted  to  the  General  Government — reserved  to  themselves, 
among  other  powers,  that  of  judging  of  any  infractions  of  the 
Federal  compact,  which  power,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
could  exist  nowhere  else ;  and  that,  when  a  State,  in  its  sover- 
eign capacity,  has  solemnly  pronounced  an  act  of  the  General 
Government  to  be  unwarranted  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  paramount  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  is  due  to 
her  authority,  and  she  stands  between  the  citizen  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  him  frorii  the  consequences  of 
resistance.  As  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  nullification, 
this  speech  was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  tliat  of  General 
Hayne,  to  which  Mr.  Webster  replied  in  1830.  It  was  the 
embodied  result  of  all  Mr.  Calhoun's  political  studies  and  teach- 
ings of  many  years ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  sowed 
the  seeds  which  in  another  generation  produced  the  opinions 
that  made  the  right  of  secession  from  the  Union  a  firm  political 
faith,  which  multitudes  of  men  have  sealed  with  their  blood  on 
the  battle-fields  of  a  civil  war.  The  occasion  on  which  the 
speech  was  made  was  the  last  time  when  these  doctrines  came 
prominently  into  discussion  on  the  fioor  of  Congress ;  the  last 
in  which  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  that  forensic  ordeal, 

which  was  to  fix  the  convictions  of  a  majority  of  the  nation  on 
80 
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AVestcrn  St;itc.s,  jukI   hv  iiiaiiv  of  tlie  a 
party   to   wliicli   lie   did   not   bcloiii^.     ] 
wliicli  he  then  intiiutained  respecting  th 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
portant  state  paper  that  had  proeeedec 
tion,  and  had  thus  received  the  full  sai 
who  was  the  head  of  the  largest  and 
the  Union.      As  might  have  been  e: 
speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun  was  far  1 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne.     The  thesis  was 
but  the  subject  was  not  so  new  as  on  tl 
there  was  not  the  same  feverish  anxie 
respecting  the  result  of  the  debate. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Calhoun  had  conck 
and  delivered  the  speech  which  now  stan 
of  his  works,  under  the  title,  "  The  Cons: 
between  sovereign  States."  It  compreh( 
the  following  propositions ; 

*'  1.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stj 
federacy,  or  compact  between  the  people  of  the  i 
ereign  capacities  ;  but  a  government  proper,  i 
of  the  people,  and  creating  direct  relations  ' 
viduals. 

"  2.  That  no   State  has  authority  to  disso! 
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ing,  and  actually  assuming,  the  character  of  a  suit,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  the  final  interpreter. 

"  4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  nullify  any  act 
of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within  her  limits,  on  the  ground 
that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  is  unconstitutional,  is  a  direct  usurpation  on 
the  just  powers  of  the  General  Government,  and  on  the  equal  rights  of  the 
States,  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  proceeding  essentially 
revolutionary  in  its  character  and  tendency." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  speech  ever  made  by  Mr.  Webster 
that  is  so  close  in  its  reasoning,  so  compact,  and  so  power- 
ful. Whoever  would  understand  that  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  regards  it  as  the  enact- 
ment of  a  fundamental  law,  must  go  to  this  speech  to 
find  its  best  and  clearest  exposition.  Wlioever  would  know 
the  doctrine  that  enabled  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  thirty  years  later,  to  call  forth  the  physical  energies 
of  a  population  strong  enough  to  encounter  and  to  pre- 
vent the  dismemberment  of  this  Union  by  the  secession 
attempted  in  1861,  and  finally  suppressed  in  1865,  mu^t 
find  it  in  the  position  maintained  by  Mr.  Webster  in  1830 
and  1833. 

But  what  was  then  taking  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  rendered  it  morally  certain  that  at  some  future  time  this 
great  issue  would  be  transferred  from  the  arena  of  forensic  dis- 
cussion to  the  theatre  of  war.  The  idea  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  the  means  of  compelling  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  of  modifying  those 
laws  so  as  to  retract  the  principle  on  which  the  authority  of  the 
Union  had  been  asserted  and  was  now  resisted,  was  regarded 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  a  very  diflferent  light  from  that  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Mr.  Clay.  Gifted  with  powers  of  persuasion 
that  have  rarely  been  excelled  by  any  statesman  in  our  annals, 
that  distinguished  person  embraced  with  eagerness  the  part  of 
a  pacificator,  and  was  led  on  by  the  captivating  thought  that 
he  could  put  an  end  to  all  future  dangers  by  removing  the 
causes  oi  present  discontents.  This  is  a  mode  of  action,  in  free 
governments,  which  has  succeeded,  and  has  failed,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  essential  principles  have  been  preserved,  or 
relaxed,  in  dealing  with  factious  resistance.     It  is  a  mode  of 


ill-  I'aiuus  ro  make  miitiuil  sacrifi* 
the    ])r()])()sed    settlement    suiTeiid 
tlie  Constitution.     It  was  not  tlie 
Mr.  Webster  objected ;  it  was  to  tl 
raent  not  to  exercise  the  power  of 
revenues  on  imports,  and  to  the  en 
in  the  face  of  a  threatened  resistan- 
tional  power,  which  Mr.  Clay  held 
ster  or  any  one  else.     How  far  Mi 
'his  opinion,  will  be  seen  from  the 
orable  discussion  and  its  consequen- 

The  discussion  between  Mr.  < 
would  seem  to  have  convinced  Mr, 
against  the  passage  of  the  "  Force  I 
He  would  not  speak  in  its  favor,  an( 
ate.  While  he  admitted  that  such  ( 
be  upon  the  statute-book,  he  declir 
finally  passed  on  the  20th  of  Februa 

The  previous  action  of  the  Sei 
modify  the  tariff  act  of  1832  had  re 
ruary,  in  referring  it  to  a  select  con 
was  chairman.  On  the  19th,  it  was  : 
On  the  21st,  the  amendments  were  a 
the  22d,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  ] 
was  added,  and  on  the  24th  thft  hill  ^ 
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this  position,  and  regretted  that  there  should  be  any  dis})osition 
to  oppose  a  measure  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  On  the 
25th,  the  question  being  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Webster  addressed  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  it. 

Of  this  speech,  there  is  but  a  meagre  account  remaining. 
The  reason  that  led  Mr.  Webster  to  refrain  from  putting  it 
afterward  into  a  full  report  will  be  seen  hereafter.  But  enough 
remains  to  inform  us  that  he  resisted  its  passage  upon  the  fol- 
lowing grounds :  First,  that  it  undertook  to  bind  future  Con- 
gresses, in  respect  to  the  measure  of  protection  to  be  given  to 
domestic  manufactures.  Second,  because  it  reduced  the  duties 
on  the  protected  articles  below  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
while  it  prohibited  their  being  raised  above  that  rate.  Third, 
because  it  surrendered,  and  would  be  claimed  to  have  surren- 
dered, the  constitutional  power  of  protection.  Fourth,  because 
it  gave  up  specific  duties,  and  adopted  a  system  of  valuations, 
which  he  regarded  as  objectionable.  Practically,  he  contended 
that  this  measure  surrendered  the  interests  of  all  the  smaller 
capitalists,  and  made  concessions  in  favor  of  the  overgrown 
monopolists.  As  a  measure  of  finance,  he  considered  it  in- 
efficient, and  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  be  acquiesced  in 
as  a  permanent  settlement.  With  respect  to  the  attitude  of 
South  Carolina,  he  said  that,  if  her  object  was  merely  to  enter 
into  a  law-suit  with  the  United  States,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this  sacrifice  of  great  interests.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that, 
when  the  point  of  necessary  revenue  should  become  known,  any 
Congress  would  be  able  to  make  a  tarifi^  that  would  suit  the 
country,  if  the  constitutional  power  to  discriminate  were  not 
given  up. 

Mr.  Clay  closed  the  discussion,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Webster, 
and  enforced  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  an  impassioned  and 
eloquent  speech.  On  the  26th,  the  Senate  bill  being  still 
pending,  Mr.  Clay  suggested  that  the  House  of  Sepresenta- 
tives  had  just  then  passed  a  similar  bill,  and,  as  this  would 
obviate  the  constitutional  objection  to  his  own  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate, on  his  motion,  adjourned. 

What  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  the 
introduction,  by  Mr.  Letcher,  of  the  same  bill  then  pending  in 
the  Senate.     It  was  passed  rapidly  through  the  forms  of  the 


armie  it   aa  we  may — txliaust  upon   it  all 
stntch  ovtT  it  all  the  inc'slies  of  loprical  or 
to  this:    Shall  we  liave  a  General  Goven 
union  of  the  States  under  a  Goternmod^  in 
upshot  of  the  whole  matter ;  because,  if  we 
Goyemment  must  act  like  other  gOTemmer 
this  power,  like  other  goyemments,  of  enfo 
decisions;  clothed  with  authority  by  the  p< 
the  people ;  it  must  be  able  to  hold  its  coi 
terposition.    According  'to  the  gentleman^ 
stitution  is  a  league ;  according  to  mine,  it  ii 
This  yital  and  all-important  question  the  peo 
it,  they  will  determine  whether,  by  ratifying 
FRAME  OP  GoyEBNHENT,  they  mcant  to  do 
the  articles  of  the  old  Confederation." 

The  Compromise  Tariff  Bill  finall 
1st  day  of  March,  Mr.  Webster,  wi 
voting  against  it.* 

In  1838,  Mr.  Webster  wrote  the  1 
a  friend,  for  the  pui*pose  of  explainii 
subject,  and  in  order  that  there  m 
record  of  his  sentiments  in  regard  1 
happen  to  know  he  never  changed : 

[to  MR.    KETCHC 

'*  Wariiinotov   W 
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Clay,  to  bring  forward  such  a  proposition.  It  was  a  good  deal  talked 
over,  privately,  among  Mends. .  Mr.  Clay  put  the  proposed  bill  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Davis,  my  present  colleague,  then  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Davis  handed  it  to  me,  in  Mr,  Clay^B  handioriting^  and  I 
copied  it ;  and  that  copy  you  have.  When  the  bill  was  afterward  intro- 
duced, those  words  which  you  speak  of  were  left  out.  The  bill  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate,  referred  to  a  committee  (of  which  I  was  one),  and 
again  reported  to  the  Senate ;  and  it  became  understood  that  it  would 
pass  the  Senate.  I  had,  however,  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  bill  v/hich 
could  constitutionally  originate  in  the  Senate ;  and,  this  opinion  appear- 
ing to  gain  ground,  the  proceeding  in  the  Senate  stopped  all  at  once,  and 
Mr.  Letcher  introduced  the  measure  into  the  House,  had  it  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  the  rules  require,  hut  mth  imtrueti&na  to 
report  the  same  Mil,  without  amendment,  hack  to  the  House,  This  was  done 
accordingly ;  the  bDl  immediately  passed  ;  came  to  the  Senate,  and  passed 
there  also.  Li  a  day  or  two  I  wiU  send  you  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  Mr.  Clay 
first  introduced  it  into  the  Senate,  and  such  other  facts,  from  the  journals, 
as  may  place  you  in  possession  of  the  exact  history  of  the  bill.  But  if  you 
will  look  at  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  you  will  find  that  it  completely 
negatives  aU  idea  of  protection : 

1.  Because  it  expressly  confines  revenue  to  the  wants  of  Government. 

2.  Because  it  expressly  rejects  discrimination^  which  is  the  only  true 

and  practical  mode  of  protection. 

Yours  truly, 

"  Daioel  Websteb. 
"  Mr.  Ketchum." 


[to  MB.   KETCHtTM.] 

**  WAsncroTON,  January  80, 1838. 

Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  in  1833,  as 
originally  prepared  by  him.  The  copy  was  made  by  me,  from  the  original, 
in  Mr.  Clay's  own  handwriting.  Some  alterations  took  place  before  the 
measure  was  formally  brought  forward,  as  others,  during  its  progress  in 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  if  you  examine  the  law,  it  is  now,  in  truth,  an 
attempt  by  Congress  to  surrender  the  protecting  power,  and  strike  it  out 
of  the  Constitution.  I  opposed  this  bill  in  every  stage,  and  so  did  three- 
fourths  of  the  tariff  interest  in  both  Houses.  All  the  South  went  for  it  ; 
Mr.  Clay's  personal  friends  went  for  it,  and  a  few  good  men  from  the 
North  and  the  Centre,  from  various  motives,  went  for  it  also ;  for  example, 
Mr.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

"  The  bill  passed  at  the  end  of  the  session.    I  took  my  notes,  etc., 
along  with  me,  and,  staying  a  day  or  two  at  Philadelphia,  sat  down  to  f: 
write  out  my  speech  at  length.    A  friend  happened  to  come  in,  and,  find- 
ing out  what  I  was  about,  dissuaded  me  from  it.    He  said  the  act  was 
done,  the  thing  was  settled ;  and  the  publication  of  my  speech  would  only 


The  Ordinance  <»t'  Soiitli  ('anJina, 
tlie  revenue  laws  of  tlu.'  United  States 
State  rested  satisfied,  as  Mr.  AVcbster 
she  had  gained ;  satisfied  that  she  hac 
least  a  suspension  of  the  power  to  disc 
tic  manufactures  when  levying  dutie 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  con 
ous  with  the  assertion  on  the  fioor  of  ( 
State  nullification,  we  can  see  that  t 
the  action  of  South  Carolina  had  no  n 
sage  of  the  "  Force  Bill "  as  a  defeat 
putting  that  measure  to  the  test  of  e: 
on,  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Calhoun  be< 
her  rising  youth.  They  led  directly  t 
State  secession  from  the  Union — a  be 
generation  of  public  men  in  the  So 
own  limits.  Had  she  been  told  by  i. 
country,  as  represented  in  Congress, 
be  made  to  her  menaces,  we  cannot 
of  nullification  and  its  cognate  doci 
tinned  to  have  advocates  and  followe 
that  such  a  theory  could  have  attaine 
afterward  reached,  or  that  it  would  e^ 
did  at  the  end  of  another  oiiartor  of  f 
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would  do  him  justice — all  who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
he  leaned  on  this  occasion  too  strongly  to  the  side  of  authority, 
and  too  little  to  the  side  of  conciliation — must  endeavor  to 
stand  where  he  stood,  and  to  look,  as  he  looked,  into  the 
future.  They  must  recognize  what  presented  itself  to  his  con 
victions ;  which  was  no  less  than  the  certainty  that  the  South- 
em  quarter  of  the  Union  would  not  alone  be  the  theati'e  of  fac- 
tious resistance  to  law ;  that  the  day  would  come  when  tJiat 
section  would  have  cause  to  invoke  and  depend  upon  thfe  same 
principle  of  supremacy  in  the  Constitution  which  he  had  now 
so  signally  displayed  and  vindicated ;  and  that,  if  this  principle 
were  weakened  now^  the  character  of  the  Government,  at 
some  distant  day,  would  have  to  be  asserted  by  more  than  the 
power  of  argument.  All,  too,  who  would  rightly  estimate  his 
subsequent  career,  must  learn  how  this  occurrence  threw  upon 
him,  afterward,  the  necessity,  in  following  out  his  constitu- 
tional principles,  of  encountering  the  popular  feeling  of  his 
own  community,  when  it  arrayed  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
just  authority  of  the  fundamental  law.  He  now  saw,  or  be- 
lieved that  he  saw,  that  authority  remitted  to  an  uncertain 
future,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  error  would  be  wider,  the 
motives  for  discontent  would  be  multiplied,  and  the  love  of  the 
Union  would  be  enfeebled.  For  the  exigencies  of  that  hour, 
which  he  always  feared  was  in  store  for  us,  he  made  all  the 
preparation  that  any  human  intellect  could  make,  by  the  main- 
tenance and  elucidation  of  the  principles  on  which  he  believed 
that  the  political  institutions  of  this  country  rest.  He  was 
never  called  to  look  upon  that  scene  of  fraternal  strife  in 
which  those  principles  had  to  be  enforced  in  the  shock  of 
armies.  He  prayed  that  such  a  scene  might  never  open  on 
his  vision  ;  and  his  pmyer  was  heard.  But  he  always  feared 
that  it  would  come^Jmd  it  did  come. 

[to  MR.   PERRY,   OP  SOUTH   CAROLINA.] 

*'  BosTox,  April  10, 1883. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  was  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
I  at  of  this  month,  and  thank  you  for  the  favorable  and  friendly  sentiments 
which  you  express  in  regard  to  an  .effort  of  mine,  at  the  late  session  of 
Congress,  in  a  cause  which  I  deemed  all-important  to  the  country,  and  to 


!!' 


earned  on.  1  ;ip]>R'lHnil,  aLTainst  the  ju> 
till.'  (lovernnunt,  and  a<j^ainst  ^vllats()ev(i 
Statts. 

"  For  my  own   part,  I  look   forwar*! 
these  points  for  years  to  come  ;  and  if  we 
troversy,  my  dear  sir,  with  success,  as  I  he 
transmit  to  posterity  an  inheritance  above 
"  I  do  not  apprehend  any  further  diff 
I  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Georgia 

as  I  know,  in  that  of  any  other  gentlemai 
J  bill  for  the  better  collection  of  the  revc 

,  provisions  of  the  bill  ought,  in  my  judgn 

had  previously  existed,  the  idea  of  puttin 
1  in  practice,  in  the  mode  recently  adopt( 

^  have  been  entertained.    I  have  expecte( 

j  nounced,  that  the  effort  will  be  to  repea 

j  shall  assemble. 

f  "  It  is  probably  expected  that,  since  t 

J  will  be  willing  to  repeal  the  law,  although 

'  sage  at  the  time ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by 

considered  as  decided  that  Congress  is  her 
any  laws  which  are  resisted  by  State  authc 
"  The  high  regard  which  I  feel  for  the 
you  act  in  your  State,  and  the  respect  wl 
for  yourself,  induce  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  e: 
on  the  interesting  subjects  which  at  presei 
whenever  your  convenience  may  allow. 

"  With  friendly  salutations, 

"Yc 
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tx)  have  imparted  to  all  his  cliildren,  for  Fletcher,  Jiilia,  and 
Edward,  all  wrote  through  life  the  same  unaffected  and  easy 
English  that  belonged  to  him.  The  mention  of  her  brother 
Fletcher's  "  part "  at  "  exhibition "  relates  to  a  college  per- 
formance. He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  CoUesje  in  tlie 
autumn  of  this  year : 

[from   miss  JULIA  WEBSTEB.] 

"  IkMTON,  March  3,  1833. 

"My  deab  Father:  I  received  your  beautiful  present  a  few  days 
since,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  think  it  contains  some  very 
fine  faces,  and  I  like  the  stories  much  better  than  those  usually  found  in 
"souvenirs"  or  "annuals."  Your  letter  preceded  it  a  few  days,  and  I 
beg  you,  my  dearest  father,  to  accept  your  little  daughter's  best  thanks 
for  them  both. 

**  I  am  staying  with  Cousin  Eliza,  and  am  passing  my  time  most  pleas- 
antly. I  find  it  very  convenient  as  regards  my  school,  as  I  am  never  late 
now,  which  used  sometimes  to  be  the  case.  I  have  not  commenced  any 
new  study  since  I  last  wrote  you.  I  think  I  should  like  to  study  Italian 
very  much,  as  I  have  not  much  to  do. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  you  in  Bost<m,  as  Congress  has  risen  ;  and 
we  are  very  anxious  to  see  you  at  home  once  more.  Although  spring  has 
in  reality  begun,  you  would  not  imagine  it  to  be  so  by  the  weather,  which 
is  intensely  cold ;  the  gi'ound  is  covered  with  Snow,  and  the  thermometer 
last  night  was  eleven  degrees  below  zero. 

"  Fletcher  dined  with  us  yesterday,  it  being  Saturday.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  he  is  to  have  a  part  at  the  next  exhibition.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirkland  dined  here  to-day ;  the  latter  had,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  to  say. 
I  saw  Edward  yesterday ;  he  was  very  well. 

"  I  went,  on  Wednesday,  with  Cousin  Eliza  to  hear  a  lecture  on  hiero- 
glyphics, delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Pickering.  It  was  very  interesting;  but  he 
did  not  tell  us  as  much  upon  the  principal  subject  as  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  heard.  A  considerable  part  of  it  was  upon  the  necessity  of  atten- 
tion, which  he  addressed  principally  to  his  younger  hearers. 

"  I  heard  two  very  good  sermons  to  day  from  Mr.  Greenwood,  one  of 
which  I  shall  make  an  abstract  of  for  my  composition.  It  was  upon  the 
resignation  of  the  Shunamitish  woman  when  she  lost  her  only  son. 
Cousin  Eliza  says  she  wishes  you  would  come  home,  for  she  thinks  if  you 
were  here  we  should  not  think  any  more  of  the  snow  or  the  cold,  for  it 
would  make  sunshine  in  Boston.  She  also  unites  with  me  in  a  great  deal 
of  love  to  you ;  and,  believe  me  ever,  dear  father, 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

"  Julia  Webster." 


"  I  am  glad  to  hear  tliat  Flctclier  has  a 
iiu'iition  tljc  time;  I  fear  it  will  l»o  bc-tore  " 

"We  have  the  same  cold  weather  Ik 
which  you  speak.  The  last  tea  days  havt 
winter.     Some  signs  of  relenting  begin  nov 

"  I  heard  yesterday  from  your  mothei 
her,  preferring  that  she  should  meet  me 
obliged  to  stay  there  on  business  for  a  day 

**  The  court  will  rise  about  the  fifleentl] 
say  by  the  sixteenth,  I  hope  to  take  leave  < 

"  I  must  pray  you  to  remember  me  m 
Give  my  love  also  to  Edward  and  to  Unci 
forgetting  the  amiable  Miss  Paige. 

"A^ieu,  my  dear  daughter. 

"  Ever  your  most  afi 


Mr.  "Webster  returned  to  Bosto 

April,  to  make  preparation  for  Lis  Ic 

West.     He  soon  heard,  however,  of  ( 

visit  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  was  i 

the  probability  of  his  own  absence  fi 

the  President's  arrival.     He  wrote 

j  retary  of  War,  to  explain  the  cans 

*  from  whom  he  received  the  followinj 

/*  wrote  again  in  reply : 

4 
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!  cannot  ask  you  to  postpone  your  intended  journey  till  after  this  time,  as 
t  might  expose  you  to  much  inconvenience.  Still,  I  will  confess  to  you 
hat  the  hope  of  meeting  you,  and  of  revisiting  with  you  the  scenes  and 
riends  of  our  youth,  has  dwelt  upon  my  mind  since  we  first  conversed 
ogether  on  the  subject.  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
inch  an  occasion ;  and,  if  more  pressing  engagements  should  require  your 
absence  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall  look  forward  at  a  future  day 

0  realize  this  hope. 

"  With  sincere  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Truly  your  friend, 

"Lewis  Cass." 

[to  general  casb.] 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  A 
journey  to  the  West  has  long  been  in  contemplation  by  me,  but  I  have  not 
jret  been  able  to  accomplish  it.  Every  other  year  the  session  of  Congress 
tias  been  so  far  protracted  as  to  forbid  the  undertaking  for  that  season,  and 
professional  duties  have  allowed  me  no  leisure,  hitherto,  in  the  intervening 
jrears.  In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  political  state  of  things  has,  for 
some  time,  been  such  that  the  motive  and  objects  of  such  a  tour  would 
tiave  been  very  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood. 

**  In  this  last  respect,  the  present  moment  seems  favorable ;  and,  as 

1  have  found  myself  able  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  my 
professional  engagements,  I  have  thought  it  not  well  to  defer  longer  the 
execution  of  that  which  has  been  already  a  good  while  postponed. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  miss  your  visit  to  New  England : 
and,  although  I  might  even  make  that  sacrifice  in  the  hope  that  you  would, 
as  you  suggest,  hereafter  repeat  your  visit,  I  still  feel  great  reluctance  in 
being  from  home  when^he  President  comes  to  Massachusetts.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  to  extend  to  him  and  his 
party  the  hospitalities  of  my  house,  as  well  as  to  unite  with  my  friends  and 
neighbors  in  such  manifestations  of  respect  as  are  due  to  hiip ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  my  absence  on  such  an  occasion,  when  it  was  known  that  a  visit 
from  him  to  this  part  of  the  country  was  intended,  may  be  liable  to  much 
misconstruction. 

"  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  at  all  events,  to  be  at  home  by  the  time  the 
President  reaches  Boston.  My  plan  has  been  to  return  by  the  Ist  of  July, 
if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  I  intend,  and  return  earlier  than  that 
day.  But,  imder  present  circumstances,  I  shall  abridge  the  extent  of  my 
travels,  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  Boston  by  the  20th  of  June. 

*^  D.  W." 

Mr.  Webster  arrived  at  Albany,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  by  his  friend  Mr.  Stephen  White,  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.    Agriculture  was,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  hie 
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paesiona ;  aud  at  Albany  he  was  a  delighted  visitor  of  the  cele- 
brated farm  of  Mr.  Buel.  Froin  Albany  the  ladies  retamed  to 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Webster  went  on  liis  way  to  the  West.  On  the 
4th  of  June  he  was  at  Utica,  where  all  political  dietinctions  were 
forgotten  by  the  citizens  in  their  manifestations  of  respect  to  this 
great  man,  whom  few  could  liave  ever  before  seen,  and  whom 
all  were  anxious  to  honor.  He  tarried  long  enough  in  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Genesee  to  examine  and  enjoy  its  magnificent  agri- 
culture, strongly  contrasting  with  that  of  less  fertile  New  Eng- 
land. On  his  arrival  at  Buffalo  lie  was  incited  to  a  public  din- 
ner, but  declined  it,  preferring  an  unrestrained  and  unceremo- 
nious interconrse  with  the  citizens  of  tlie  place.  He  was  pre3ent 
at  the  launching  of  a  steamboat  that  was  to  he  called  by  his 
name,  and  the  local  courts  that  were  in  session  at  tlie  time  were 
adjourned  in  honor  of  the  event.  Here,  too,  he  received  an  ad- 
dress from  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  to  which  he  replied 
in  some  remarks  expressing  his  views  of  the  tariff  policy.  At 
Colujiiliu^  be  declined  another  public  liiTiii.r,  hut  Lit  Cincinnati 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  one  that  was  tendered  to  him  by  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  at  the  Exchange  on  the  15th 
of  June.  The  dinner  took  place  a  few  days  afterward.  The 
toast  expressed  the  feelings  of  a  great  company  of  intelligent 
persons  toward  "  the  profound  expounder  of  the  Constitution, 
the  eloquent  supporter  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  tlie  uniform, 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  Western  country."  Mr.  Webster 
spoke  in  reply  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  the  speech  is  not 
preserved. 

At  Cincinnati,  invitations  of  the  most  earnest  kind  poured 
in  upon  him  from  the  surrounding  States.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  farther.  The  cholera  was  then  prevailing 
in  many  of  the  Western  towns,  and  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  through  Penn- 
sylvania. Before  he  left  Cincinnati,  he  received  the  subjoined 
cordial  letter  from  Mr.  Clav : 


{from    MR,    CLAT.] 

"  AlDLAXD,  17(11  Aw.  1SS8. 

"  My  dear  Bir  ;   The  mail  brought  me  to-day  jour  lett«i  of  the 
10th,  from  Cotumbiis,  and  also  the  intelligence  of  your  safe  uiiTal  in 
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Cindnnati.    I  had  been  tracing  in  the  papers  your  progress  with  much 
interest. 

"  I  regret  extremely  that  you  should  find  us,  in  so  many  places,  suffering 
with  cholera.  Its  yisit  to  Lexington  has  been  frightful.  Its  mortality 
there  has  been  exceeded  in  degree  at  no  other  point  in  the  United  States, 
New  Orleans,  perhaps,  excepted.  The  shops  and  stores  and  principal  hotel 
have  been  all  closed.  The  pestilence,  within  the  two  or  three  last  days, 
has  considerably  declined,  and  in  a  few  more  will,  I  think,  have  disap- 
peared. Happily,  in  a  family  of  about  sixty,  we  hare  as  yet  sustained  no 
loss,  and  are  not  sure  that  we  hare  had  one  case  of  genuine  cholera. 

"  I  shall  be  mortified  and  disappointed  if  you  do  not  visit  Kentucky  and 
Lexington ;  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  you.  You  will  certainly  go 
to  Louisville,  where  there  is  no  danger.  At  that  place  daily  intelligence  is 
received  from  Lexington,  and  you  can  hear  whether  there  has  been  such  an 
abatement  of  the  cholera  as  to  enable  you  to  visit  us  without  hazard.  I 
hope  the  state  of  things  wUl  admit  of  your  coming,  and  I  request  that  you 
and  Mr.  White  will  come  directly  to  Ashland,  and  any  other  gentlemen,  if 
there  be  any  other  in  your  party,  where,  judging  from  the  past,  you  will  be 
secure,  if  the  disease  should  even  continue  to  prevail  at  Lexington.  It  is 
not  at  Frankfort,  the  principal  intermediate  point,  and  where,  as  every- 
where else,  your  visit  has  been  anticipated  with  great  pleasure. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  shall  not  leave  home  for  the  North  until  between  the 
10th  and  15th  July,  if  I  go  at  all. 

"  Poor  Johnston^s  untimely  fate  has  filled  me  with  grief.  I  fear  Mr. 
White  has  not  survived. 

"  Favor  me  with  a  line  from  Louisville  as  to  your  movements ;  and  be- 
lieve me  always  faithfully, 

"  Your  friend, 

"  H.  Clay. 

"  The  Honorable  D.  Webster. 

"  P.  S. — ^I  write  in  duplicate  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati." 

He  left  Cincinnati  on  the  20th  of  June.  In  Pennsylvania, 
at  Washington,  and  at  Pittsburg,  public  dinners  awaited  him, 
both  of  which  he  accepted.  At  the  latter  place,  the  demon- 
stration was  of  a  very  imposing  character.  Of  the  whole  tour, 
the  National  Intelligencer^  of  the  13th  of  July,  said :  "  Mr. 
Webster  has  wrought  little  less  than  a  miracle  upon  the  party 
feuds  and  divisions  of  the  Western  country.  He  has  fairly  ex- 
tinguished the  one  and  obliterated  the  other ; "  and  it  spoke  of 
tlie  complete  political  amalgamation  perceptible  in  the  list  of 
the  committee  which  invited  him  to  Nashville,  the  home  of 
President  Jackson,  in  Tennessee.  It  was  a  time  of  very  bitter 
political  divisions,  and  these  divisions  in  the  West  were  of  the 
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mat  eiueoic  Anartw.  Bat  mai  Icwgat  limr  ^naom^tmpt  j 
tfaeir  perBoeal  imd  party^  noeon.  vbacra*  Mr.  WofartvcaiBa^ 
and,  where  he  oonU  sot  «oine.  thn-  mnled  finalkhr  and  e 
ia  exprv^Bg  thdr  r^^reu  that  uit  eurmmaueea  i 
«ho«ld  hare  ureyented  them  fyam  maniftsdi^  dieir  r 
regard  for  iiim.  These  mahiplicsi  pnUie  {mnftcf  tfaea 
adoa  in  tLkJi  he  «ra»  held  fir  Ut^namlietsaf  hisp 
oents  were  looked  open  with  mncfa  jcalonsr  by  «  e 
their  »«ocute&  io  the  East.  When  eonufvted  with  m 
eame  knowo  respecting  the  eentiment^  of  tltePre^ideothiiiisdC  ' 
and  of  eoiDe  of  the  {gineipal  statesmen  al>out  him,  toward  Hr, 
Webeter,  these  MwnureDoes  ednmlated  a  parpo^  to  prevent  the 
latter,  if  poodble,  frcnn  ttoqntring  farther  infloenee  with  General 
Jadcson.  This  pnrpoee  foond  the  means  T>j  whiefa  it  eonld  be 
aeeomplii^hed.  The  fuUowit^  memonndaTn,  dictated  br  Mr. 
Webster  in  1838,  diEdoeea,  in  the  coDoIading  s«uteDc«,  the 
peculiar  topic  that  was  made  the  toeans  of  opening  a  new  sub- 
ject of  difference  between  him  and  the  President,  which  wonU 
render  it  neces^arr  for  him  to  oppose  willi  renewed  vigor  the 
mesEiires  into  which  the  Administration  was  led. 

"  Geoeraljackson  took  an  carl  V  opportunitT  to  thank  Hr.  WetBter  p«nm- 
alljf  for  his  support  of  the  AdmiDbt  ration  on  this  occamon  [the  "  Fonx 
BUI"] ;  and  Mr.  Liringeton  expressed  his  own  senae,  and  that  <tf  G«nen] 
Jackson's  friends,  repeatedly,  and  in  wann  tenn&  Before  the  end  of  the  sea- 
Hion,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  of  GeneralJackson's  part;,  asikedHr.  Webster 
to  look  at  a  list  of  applicants  for  an  office  from  the  Eastern  States.  This  Jb. 
Webster  declined,  as  he  did  not  ivish  to  place  himself  tinder  anj  obligation. 
In  May,  1833,  Mr.  Webster  set  out  on  a  joumej  to  the  West,  and  retnmed  in 
June  [July].  On  his  return,  he  met  Mr.  Livingston  in  New  York,  who  was 
then  preparing  to  depart  on  his  mission  to  France.  It  was  nndentood  at 
that  time,  in  private  and  confidential  circles,  that,  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Livin^ton  bad  frequent  conversations  with  General  Jackson 
respecting  Mr.  Webster,  and  espressing  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
continue  his  support  of  General  Jackson^s  AdministratioiL  These  conver- 
ftations  were  stated  to  Mr.  W.  On  many  points  of  what  was  then  the  pro- 
posed future  policy  of  the  Government,  there  ivas  no  great  difference  of 
opinion  ;  but  there  vas  aa  irrcconcilnble  difference  on  the  great  qneation 
of  the  CI 


'  Kctchum  MS.— It  has  been  staled  "KorceBilV'thePtesident'scBrriagewai 
br  Mr.  Kverelt  that,  on  the  doj  when  Mr.  sent  to  Mr.  Webeler's  lodiings,  with  • 
Webeler  replied  to  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the    meaeage  borne  by  the  Fcesldeot's  prirats 
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Mr.  Webster  knew  in  the  summer  of  1833,  before  he  went 
on  his  journey  to  the  West,  that  the  President  had  determined 
to  remove  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  he  could  effect  it.  But  he  could  not  speak 
publicly  of  this  information  ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  had 
occasion,  at  Pittsburg,  to  refer  to  the  President,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  related  to 
his  action  against  the  "  NulUfiers,"  on  which  Mr.  Webster 
said : 

**  Gentlemen,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  true  to  his  duty.  He  comprehended  and  under- 
stood the  case,  and  met  it  as  it  was  proper  to  meet  it.  While  I  am  as 
willing  as  others  to  admit  that  the  President  has,  on  other  occasions, 
rendered  important  services  to  the  country,  and  especially  on  that  occa- 
sion which  has  given  him  so  much  military  renown,  I  yet  think  the 
ability  and  decision  with  which  he  rejected  the  disorganizing  doctrines 
of  nullification  create  a  claim,  than  which  he  has  none  higher,  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  and  the  respect  of  posterity.  The  appearance 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December  inspired  me,  I  confess,  with 
new  hopes  for  the  duration  of  the  Republic.  I  regarded  it  as  just, 
patriotic,  able,  and  imperiously  demanded  by  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  of  particular  clauses  and 
phrases  in  the  proclamation  ;  but  I  regard  its  great  and  leading  doctrines 
as  the  true  and  only  true  doctrines  of  the  Constitution.  They  constitute 
the  sole  ground  on  which  dismemberment  can  be  resisted.  Nothing  else, 
in  my  opinion,  can  hold  us  together.  While  these  opinions  are  maintained, 
the  Union  will  last ;  when  they  shall  be  generally  rejected  and  abandoned, 
that  Union  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  temporary  majority  in  any  one  of  the 
States. 

"  I  speak,  gentlemen,  on  this  subject  without  reserve.  I  have  not 
intended,  heretofore  and  elsewhere,  and  do  not  now  intend  here,  to  stint 
my  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  proc- 
lamation and  the  subsequent  measures.  I  have  differed  with  the  Presi- 
dent, as  all  know,  who  know  any  thing  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  my- 
self, on  many  questions  of  great  general  interest  and  importance.  .  .  .  But 
all  these  differences  afforded,  in  my  judgment,  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
opposing  him  in  a  measure  of  paramount  importance,  and  at  a  moment 
of  great  public  exigency.  I  sought  to  take  counsel  of  nothing  but 
patriotism,  to  feel  no  impulse  but  that  of  duty,  and  to  yield  not  a  lame  and 
hesitating,  but  a  vigorous  and  cordial  support  to  measures,  which,  in  my 

secretary.  The  carriage  being  at  the  him  to  the  Senate-chamber. — (Biographi- 
door  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Webster  was  cal  Memoir,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Webster's 
about  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  it  couTeyed     Works,  i.,  100.) 
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gentleman,  and  M.  P.  for  my  own  county.  I  declined  taking  office  nndei 
Lord  Grey  when  I  had  the  offer  of  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs.  I  ac- 
quiesced in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  supported  it  through  all  its  leading  pro< 
Tisions,  but  declined  further  identifying  myself  at  that  time  with  its 
authors.  We  now  stand  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era ;  and  the  first 
question  will  be,  whether  the  impulse  given  to  the  moyement  party  (to  use 
a  French  phrase)  can  be  resisted  by  those  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
the  movement.  Can  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  put  a  drag-chain  on 
their  own  car  ?  I  shall  lend  them  all  my  aid  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Great  changes  in  church  and  in  almost  every  department  must  and  ought 
to  follow.  But  the  check  wanted  is  no  further  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  movement  party  cries  out  for  the  ballot,  for 
triennial  Parliaments,  for  household  suffrage.  At  present  I  am  quite  sure 
the  mass  of  the  country,  nine- tenths  of  the  property  and  education  and 
respectability,  do  not  want  further  change,  but,  on  the  contrary,  entirely 
deprecate  it.  A  very  great  deal  turns  on  the  discretion  of  the  Government, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  of  that  quality  there  is  in  some  of  its  members  a 
very  large  stock. 

**  I  wish  you  would  enlighten  me  on  the  ballot.  I  did  not,  while  in 
America,  pay  very  much  attention  to  its  real  working  and  effect.  I  heard 
various  opinions  about  it,  but  did  not  examine  them  minutely.  Some 
said  the  ballot  did  not  effect  secrecy,  that  people's  votes  were  still  known. 
What  should  you  say  about  it  ? 

"I  am  very  curious,  too,  about  the  success  of  some  of  your  experiments 
in  prison  discipline.  How  does  the  plan  adopted  at  Auburn  answer? 
Perhaps  you  could  get  our  friend  the  Judge  to  write  me  a  letter  on  this 
subject. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  given  up  all  idea  of  paying  us  a  visit  here.  It 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  you,  and  I  would  devote  my- 
self to  you  to  make  your  time  pass  as  agreeably  as  I  could. 

"  With  my  best  remembrances  to  the  Judge,  and  to  any  of  my  friends 
who  may  keep  me  in  their  memory, 

*'  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  J.  E.  Denison." 


[to  MR.   PAIOE.] 

'*  Washixotox,  Friday,  p.  k.,  March  6, 1888. 

"  Dear  William  :  I  give  you  great  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  daughter  ! 
There  is  no  event  on  which  I  could  more  sincerely  congratulate  you.  A 
daughter  is  one  of  Heaven's  best  and  sweetest  gifts  to  man.  It  delights 
me  to  hear  of  her  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  high  forehead,  although  it 
costs  me  an  involuntary  tear,  by  the  recollection  of  poor  little  Grace.  My 
dear  sir,  I  share  your  feelings,  and  partake  your  joy.    May  a  thousand 


work,  but  it  v.ili  'jrow  ea>i'  r. 

••  Yours  I 


I 
'  ■* 


[to  MB.  r 

"  Deab  William  :  I  have  been  exo 

day  to  day,  with  aoconntB  of  Harriette 

that,  by  the  time  jou  rccdve  this,  Han 

table  again ;  for 

'  What  is  a  taUe, 
Withontaladyi 

*' Although  not  a  passionate  lover 
about,  yet  I  really  long  to  see  this  litth 

'*  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Dutton  seei 
the  sales.  They  think  it  was  better  thi 
perused  the  catalogue,  etc,  many  an  h 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dutton  leave  us  on  Mondi 

"  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Webster  was  at 
write  this,  I  am  expecting  every  momei 
at  the  door. 

"  Pray  dispatch  Mr.  White  by  the  1 
let  the  ^rls  suppose  I  am  desirous  of  sc 

**P.8.  Six  o'clock.— Mrs.  Webster  < 
(  with  Mrs.  Edgar,  Herman  Ncwbold,  an 

"  I  write  to  Mr.  White  by  this  post ; 
either  send  it  after  him  to  New  York,  or 
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in  winter  I  go  in  a  sleigh.  I  reject  blue;  therefore,  the  body  and  carriage 
being  dark,  I  suppose  a  light  drab  would  not  answer,  and  dark  drab  looks 
dulL  On  the  whole,  I  am  for  a  brown,  or  a  claret,  though,  if  I  know  what 
a  claret  is,  it  is  rather  darker  than  I  should  like,  yet  I  think  it  will  do  very 
well.  Please  ask  Harriette  whether  it  shall  be  a  claret  or  a  brown,  and 
decide  according  to  her  response,  as  I  hope  she  will  sometimes  do  my  new 
chaise  the  honor  to  take  a  drive  in  it. 

"  I  hear  that  Mr.  White  and  daughters  left  Baltimore  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Of  course,  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  White  did  not  reach  them  there.  They 
will,  doubtless,  overtake  them  this  night  at  Philadelphia.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  letters  this  morning,  dated  Sunday  morning,  represented  Mrs. 


Jones  as  a  great  deal  better. 


"  Yours  truly, 

''  D.  Websteb.*' 
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K,  ttKBSTEtt  S   FINANCIAL  ^^EWS — ^BEUOTAL 

DEPosrra  fkou  the  bask  of  the 

BESOLtmoNS     OF     CENSURE MB,    W 


)F   TIIE  GOVEEXMENT 

STATES ilK.  clay's 

REPORT    ON    THK 

REMOVAL   OF   THE   DEPOSITS INTR0DCCE8   A    BILL   TO  MEET  TUS 

CRISIS — THE  PEESIDEST's  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  EE80LUTION8 
OE  THE  SENATE — SPEECH  IS  ANSWER  TO  THE  PROTEST PER- 
SONAL  RELATIONS  TO  THE    BANK RISE   OF  THE   WHIO     PASTY. 


T^HE  "  irreconcilable  difference  on  tlie  great  question  of  the 
-*-  currency,"  between  Mr.  Webster  and  tlie  Administration 
of  General  Jackson,  is  a  topic  tliat  requires  to  be  carefully  un- 
derstood by  the  reader.  To  this  understanding,  &  statement  of 
Mr.  "Webster's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  is  here 
essential. 

He  was  in  Congress  when  tlie  last  bank  of  tlie  United  States 
was  created,  in  1816,  and,  after  an  interval  of  five  or  six  years, 
he  had  been  in  public  life  ever  since.  The  opinions  which  he 
hold  in  1816,  respecting  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
toward  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  concerning  the  means 
of  discharging  that  duty,  had  been  confirmed  by  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  the  period  that  had  since  elapsed.  His  financial 
system  rested,  for  its  corner-stone,  on  the  principle  tliat  the 
Government  should  not  permit  its  revenues  to  be  paid  in  any 
bank-paper  that  was  not  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  convertible 
at  once  into  specie.  This  he  regarded  as  the  only  efficient  meana 
of  repressing  a  circulation  of  depreciated  paper  money.     He 
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caufied  this  principle  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Government,  and  it 
had  been  successful  through  the  whole  period  of  seventeen 
years.  To  a  national  bank,  with  a  suitable  capital,  carefully 
guarded  against  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  either  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Government  or  by  its  own  action,  he  was  not 
opposed  in  1816.  He  believed  then  that  the  paper  of  such  a 
bank  could  be  made  eminently  useful  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  could  be  an  important  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Government,  relieving  it  of  the  necessity  of  moving  great 
masses  of  specie  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  when- 
ever payments  were  to  be  made  or  balances  were  to  be  settled. 
But,  so  far  as  such  a  system  rested  upon  the  use  of  credit,  or 
involved  the  use  of  credit,  it  was  with  Mr.  Webster  a  cardinal 
principle  that  the  paper  instruments  of  that  credit  should  be 
based  on  immediate  convertibility  into  specie  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder.  This  point  being  secured,  he  held  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Government  should  use  gold  and  silver,  ex- 
clusively, in  its  own  transactions.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  transactions,  and*  their  relation  to  the 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  country,  he  held  it  to  be  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  mixed  currency,  alike  capable  of  use  by 
the  Government  and  by  individuals,  consisting  of  specie  and  of 
bank  paper  securely  representing  fepecie.  The  existence  of  the 
State  banks,  with  the  power  of  issuing  paper  for  a  circulating 
medium,  he  regarded  as  an  evil ;  but  as  an  evil  which  it  was 
better  to  regulate  than  to  endeavor  to  suppress.  Such  regula- 
tion, of  an  indirect  nature,  could  be  exercised  by  a  national 
bank,  the  effect  of  whose  operations  would  be  to  limit  the  area 
over  which  the  paper  of  such  local  banks  would  circulate,  and 
thus  their  tendency  to  make  excessive  issues  would  be  checked. 
Mr.  Webster  was  not,  therefore,  what  is  called  a  *'  hard- 
money  man,"  in  the  sense  which  banishes  all  paper  circulation ; 
but  in  the  sense  that  admits  of  the  use  of  bank-paper,  and  yet 
which  requires  it,  by  suitable  provisions  of  law,  to  be  kept 
always  and  practically  at  the  par  of  its  nominal  specie  value, 
lie  was,  as  he  always  claimed  to  be,  a  "  buUionist."  Although 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered  in  1816,  had  some 
features  which,  as  we  have  seen,  caused  him  to  vote  against  it, 
its  operation  and  effect,  coupled  with  the  influence  of  his  specie 
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resolutions  of  the  same  jear,  had  been  entirely  enccessful  iii 
proiiuui  ng  a  sound  state  of  the  currency.  We  have  his  recorded 
opinion,  expressed  in  1S31,  that  "  the  United  States  have  had 
a  cTiiTency  perfectly  sound  and  safe,  and  more  convenient, 
and  producing  local  exchanges  at  less  expense,  than  any  other 
nation  is,  or  ever  was,  blessed  with."' 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  condition  of  the  currency  would 
Lave  been  disturbed,  if  political  events  had  not  intruded  an 
element  of  a  personal  nature  into  the  question  of  renewing  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  General  Jackson 
had  retiised  hia  assent  to  a  bill  for  renewing  tlie  charter  of  the 
bank,  in  1832,  previous  to  the  election  in  which  he  was  again  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  believed  that  the  bank  had 
entered  the  political  field  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  re- 
election ;  and  Le  came  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
second  pregidency  with  a  determination  to  prevent  the  bank 
from  obtaining  any  prolongation  of  its  existence.  The  belief 
which  he  and  some  of  liis  ii-iends  entertaiiic-il,  luitunilly  led  to 
the  conviction  that  a  moneyed  institution,  possessed  of  so  large 
a  capital,  and  having  certain  practical  powers  over  the  whole 
paper  circulation  of  the  country,  was  a  dangerous  instrument, 
capable  of  political  uses,  and  therefore  capable  of  abuse.  The 
eflect  of  this  conviction  was,  when  it  came  to  be  acted  on,  to 
place  a  great  moneyed  capital  in  a  struggle  with  the  Executive 
Government  for  the  retention  of  the  privileges  which  it  had 
enjoyed,  and  for  which  it  claimed  to  have  paid,  and  to  be  still 
paying,  an  ample  equivalent  in  the  benefits  which  its  incorpo- 
ration and  its  use,  as  regulated  by  law,  conferred  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country.  Whatever  might  be  the  result,  the 
controversy  was  one  that  must  necessarily  cause  great  mischiefs 
to  the  public ;  for  it  was  a  controversy  that  could  scarcely  be 
tried  upon  its  true  merits,  and  it  was  very  likely  to  lead  to 
measures  that  were  merely  experimental  and  tentative,  because 
tliere  could  be  no  transition  from  the  existing  financial  system  of 
the  Government  to  another  equally  sound,  convenient,  and  safe, 
while  there  was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
substitute  ought  to  be,  and  while  the  immediate  changes  were 
so  liable  to  be  dictated  by  personal  and  party  considerations, 
'  Anif,  chap.  Tii.,  p.  160. 
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From  this  unfortunate  attitude,  and  from  the  exposure  to  be 
d  into  immediate  steps  disastrous  to  tlie  country,  Mr.  Webster 
ould  have  saved  the  Administration  of  General  Jackson,  if  he 
>uld  have  done  so.  There  could  have  been  no  doubt  enter- 
ined  by  any  one  that  Mr.  Webster's  general  system  on  the 
lancial  questions  involved  was  the  correct  one.  But  an  im- 
irtial  consideration  of  principles  was  out  of  the  question  in 
le  state  of  feeling  which  then  existed.  The  President  and 
any  of  his  friends  had  come  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the 
mk  must  be  compelled  to  wind  up  its  aflFairs,  and  surrender 
5  existence;  and,  consequently,  that  other  modes  of  treating 
le  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  currency,  and 
■  transacting  the  fiscal  business  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
fsorted  to. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Livingston,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  held 
le  important  conversation  with  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  city  of 
ew  York,  which  developed  the  only  irreconcilable  difierence 
itween  the  latter  gentleman  and  the  Administration,  as  its 
Lture  policy  was  stated  to  him,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  what  that 
flTerence  was.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  ap- 
rove  of  the  refusal  to  continue  in  existence  the  Bank  of  the 
nited  States  ;  nor  did  he  believe  that,  if  the  Executive  hostility 
ere  not  directed  against  it,  it  would  be  misused  for  political 
irposes.  In  the  next  place,  he  knew  that  the  condition  of  the 
irrency,  dependent  on  the  practical  benefits  secured  by  the 
)eration  of  the  bank,  was  perfectly  sound  and  healthy ;  he  held 
lat  this  condition  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  experimental 
forts  to  find  some  other  mode  of  managing  the  public  finances ; 
id  that  it  could  not  be  disturbed  without  producing  universal 
)mmercial  derangement  and  distress.  He  saw  that  the  Admin- 
tration,  if  the  determinations  of  the  President  were  persisted 
,  would  be  committed  to  a  course  of  measures  that  were  far 
lOre  likely  to  be  dictated  by  accidental  circumstances,  than 
ley  were  to  be  the  steps  of  a  comprehensive  policy  that  per- 
jived  distinctly  the  objects  at  which  it  meant  to  aim,  and  that 
•asped  the  principles  on  which  a  new  system  was  to  be  based, 
i  as  to  bring  them  into  operation  without  serious  injnry  to  the 
isiness  interests  of  the  community.  In  the  result  Mr.  Web- 
er proved  to  be  right.     What  the  President  was  determined 
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to  prevent  was,  the  renewal  of  tlie  bank  charter.  Wliat  he  did 
not  foresee,  and  had  not  settled,  waa,  the  syateui  that  was  to 
take  its  place. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Li^'ingetou,  in  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Webster,  must  have  alluded  to  the  plan,  which  the  Preti- 
dent  had  already  entertained,  of  removing  the  Government  ■ 
deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Webster  was  aware  of  it,  althongh  it  was  not  publicly 
known  at  the  time  of  the  interview  between  those  gentlemen. 
The  fact  was,  however,  tliat,  in  the  previous  May,  the  Presi- 
dent had  consulted  his  Cabinet  in  regard  to  this  measure,  at  a 
time  wlien  Mr.  Louis  McLane  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Two  of  the  Secretaries  had  given  written  opinions  in  favor  of 
the  removal,  and  two  had  given  their  written  opinions  against 
it.  Mr,  McLane,  by  whom  alone  the  removal  could  be  ordered, 
was  opposed  to  it.  He  was  induced  to  accept  a  diplomatic  ap- 
pointment, and  Mr.  William  J.  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
made  Secrptarvof  the  Tmir^iirv  dji  the  L'lHlKif  Miiy.  Allhoufrh 
his  known  opinions  were  against  the  bank,  he  did  not  accept 
the  office  with  a  pledge  that  he  would  order  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  if  required  to  do  so. 

This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Executive  Department  when 
the  President  went  on  his  tour  to  the  Eastern  States,  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  from  home.  The  President  left 
Washington  early  in  June,  remained  in  Boston  and  its  neigh- 
borhood through  that  month,  and  reached  Washington  on  hia 
return  on  the  4th  of  July.  Before  his  return,  his  purpose  to 
have  the  deposits  removed  from  the  bank  had  become  irrev- 
ocably fixed.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  been  in  Boston  during 
the  President's  visit,  the  latter  would  have  had  an  opportunity, 
if  he  had  chosen  to  use  it,  to  sound  Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject ; 
or,  if  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  improbable  occurrence,  it 
could  scarcely  have  happened  that  the  President,  with  the  gen- 
eral confidence  which  he  felt  in  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  acknowl- 
edged obligations  to  him,  would  not  have  held  conversations 
witli  him  that  might  have  cleared  the  Executive  mind  of  many 
delusive  ideas,  and  rendered  it  less  open  to  the  influence  of  pe^ 
sons  who  bad  an  object  in  misleading  it.  For,  that  General  Jack- 
son was  misled  when  he  was  induced  to  take  this  step — that  it 
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was  a  step  fraught  with  incalculable  mischiefs  to  the  country, 
and  that  it  impelled  the  President  into  measures  that  ultimately 
cost  his  party  the  control  of  the  Government — can  now  be  seen 
with  entire  distinctness.  All  these  consequences  could  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Webster,  if  General  Jackson  had  been 
wise  enough  to  have  consulted  a  statesman  who  was  personaDy 
disposed  to  aid  him  in  what  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  whose  advice  would  have  been  given  on  purely  public 
grounds.  Undoubtedly,  General  Jackson's  victory,  as  it  has 
been  accounted,  over  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
regarded  by  many  as  his  most  famous  civil  achievement,  and  as 
entitling  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  pos- 
terity. But  this  is  a  subject  which  has  more  than  one  side. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  with  his  action  in  regard  to  it.* 

By  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  was  still  in  force  as  a  law 
of  the  land,  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  were  required  to 
be  deposited  in  the  bank  or  its  branches,  subject  to  a  power  of 
removal  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  required 
immediately  to  lay  his  reasons  for  such  removal  before  Coh- 
gress,  if  in  session  at  the  time,  and,  if  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, as  soon  as  it  had  assembled.  In  consideration  of  being 
made  the  depositary  of  the  public  funds,  the  bank  had  paid  to 
the  Government  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  had  bound 
itself  to  make  the  necessary  transfers  of  the  public  money, 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  now  gener-  President  who  ever  propounded  the  idea 

ally  OTerlooked,  that  President  Jackson,  of  an  executive  bank   founded  on  the 

who  came  into  office  in  March,  1829,  and  revenues  and  credit  of  the  Government ; 

who  announced  in  his  inaugural  address  second,  that  the  plan  to  which  he  resorted 

that  the  great  object  of  his  Adrainistra-  after  he  had  removed  the  public  deposits 

tion  would  be  the  reform  of   abuses,  from   the  Bank   of  the   United  States, 

which  he  specified,  did  not  mention  the  namely,  to  unite  certain  State  banks  in  a 

Bank  of  the  United  States  as  unconsti-  fiscal  agency  for  the  Government  for  the 

tutional,  unnecessary,  or  dangerous.     In  collection  and  disbursement  of  its  reve- 

his  annual  message  of  December,  1829,  nues,  was  in  substance  the  same  kind  of 

he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  true  executive  bank  which  he  recommended 

bank  far  the  use  of  the  Ooveniment  of  the  in  December,  1829.     Moreover,  it  was  a 

United  Stales  tDotdd  be  one  founded  on  the  system  which,  without  any  sanction  of 

revenues  and  credit  of  the  Oovemment  it-  law,  brought  the  whole  money  power  of 

seif.    When,  therefore,  it  is  claimed  for  the  Government  under  the  direct  manage- 

General  Jackson,  as  the  great  merit  of  ment  and  control  of  the  Executive.     It 

his  official  career,  that  he  severed  the  certainly  effected  no  divorce  of  the  Gov- 

Govemment  from  all  connection  with  a  emment  from  banking  institutions ;  al- 

bank,  and  taught  us  the  dangers  of  such  though  it  did  divorce  the  connection  be* 

a  connection,  two  things  should  be  re-  tween  the  Government  and  one  particular 

membered :   First,  that  he  was  the  first  bank. 
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tbrongliont  the  coaotrr.  for  the  payment  of  the  ptiblic  creditore, 
withoat  anj  charge  or  aliowance  on  account  of  uiSerences  of 
exchange  Although,  at  the  last  eession  of  Congress,  the  bank 
had  failed,  in  consequence  of  tlie  President's  opposition,  to  ob- 
tain a  prolongation  of  its  charter,  the  present  charter  would 
not  expire  until  the  year  1836,  and  the  le^al  and  uscal  rela- 
tions between  the  bank  and  the  Oovemtuent  remained  un- 
changed. 

Soon  aiier  tlie  return  of  the  President  to  Washington,  it 
began  to  be  publicly  rumored  that  an  irreeponsible  cabal  was 
trying  to  induce  him  to  order  the  removal  of  the  public  de- 
posits from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  theni 
in  certain  selected  State  banks.  Before  the  end  of  July,  it  was 
announced  in  the  official  newspaper  that  an  agent  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  tlie  direction 
of  the  President,  to  ascertain  from  the  State  banks  in  the  prin 
cipa]  cities  on  what  terms  and  in  wliat  manner  tliey  would  be 
willing  to  perfiirm  the  serviw,-  !iithcrto  rt-ii'li'rcil  hy  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  Government  should  think  proper  to 
remove  the  deposits.  This  inquiry  was  actively  conducted  in 
August  and  September.  On  the  18th  of  September,  the  Presi- 
dent read  a  paper  to  his  Cabinet,  announcing  the  final  con- 
clusions of  his  own  mind,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  were 
founded.  In  this  paper,  he  made  known  to  them  that  the 
measure  was  his  own,  and  that  he  assumed  tlie  responsibility 
of  it.  He  did  not  require  their  concurrence,  but  he  made  it 
very  plain  that  he  would  not  brook  opposition.  He  named  the 
first  day  of  October  ae  the  period  when  the  removal  was  to  take 
place,  or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  the  State  banks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  believing  that 
the  law  referred  to  his  judgment,  and  not  to  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  the  question  whether  the  custody  of  the  public 
moneys  should  at  any  time  be  changed,  and  not  concurring  in 
the  President's  reasons  for  this  act,  declined  to  order  the  re- 
moval.'    The  President  dismissed  him  from  office  on  the  28d 

'  That  there  wu  no  reasonable  ground  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  recral 
for  the  apprehrriiBiaD  that  had  been  ex-  session  ofCoDgre^s  in  the  winter  of  1831- 
wted  in  iho  breast  of  the  President,  U    '33,  theHouseof  Bqircscnt«tiTe«,afteriB 
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of  September,  and  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Taney,  afterward 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Tre^^ury.  Before  'this  occurrence,  namely,  on  the  20th, 
the  official  newspaper  was  authorized  to  state  that  the  deposits 
would  be  removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
placed  in  the  State  banks  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
could  be  made.  This  intelligence  was  received  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21st, 
with  extraordinary  sensations  of  alarm  and  reprehension.  On  the 
26th,  Mr,  Taney  signed  an  official  order  removing  the  deposits. 

There  was  no  existing  law  authorizing  the  selection  of  the 
State  banks  as  custodians  of  the  public  money,  and  no  author- 
ity in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  contracts  with  the 
State  banks  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  fiscal  agents  of 
the  Government,  excepting  as  such  a  power  could  be  inferred  by 
remote  implication  from  the  Secretary's  authority  to  change  the 
custody  of  the  public  funds  when  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

When  these  occurrences  afterward  became  known  to  the 
country,  it  appeared  very  plainly  that  while  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  in  office  who  held  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  remove 
the  deposits  until  Congress  could  consider  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  the  step,  the  President  had  determined  that  the 
removal  should  be  made,  and  that  he  changed  the  officer  in 
order  to  secure  obedience  to  his  will.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
President  had  considered  no  other  plan  for  the  custody  of  the 
public  funds  and  for  the  performance  of  the  fiscal  agency  for 
the  Government,  hitherto  performed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  regulated  by  the  law  contained  in  the  charter  of 
that  bank,  except  that  the  custody  and  the  fiscal  agency  should 
be  intrusted  to  certain  State  banks,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Executive.  When  this  measure  was  resolved  on  and  executed, 
the  project  which  was  afterward  developed,  for  dispensing  with 
all  bank  agency,  and  conducting  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Government  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  the 
further  plan  of  making  gold  and  silver  the  sole  medium  of  cir- 
culation, had  not  become  parts  of  the  Administration  scheme. 

▼estigation,  had  pronounced  the  bank  to  When  Mr.  Taney  assigned  his  reasons 

be  a  well-conducted  institution,  and  had  for  removing  the  deposits,  he  did  not 

expressed  the  opinion  that   the  public  rest  his  justification  upon  the  charge  that 

moneys  were  entirely  safe  in  its  keeping,  they  were  not  in  safe  custody. 
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"When,  tlicfpfore,  Congress  assembled  in  DefieinlicT,  tlie 
country  was  undergoing  the  effects  of  tins  Budden  cliaiige  in 
the  relatione  of  the  Government  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  hud  entered  upon  the  experiment  of  eabstitoting 
State  banks  fur  tlie  perfonnanco  of  the  various  duties  imposed 
by  law  npon  the  national  inatitutiou.  The  removal  of  the  pub- 
lic deposits  from  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  contraction  of  its  loans,  and  a  general 
panic ;  and  so  great  was  the  commercial  distress,  that,  ee  soon 
afl  Congress  was  assembled,  memorials  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country  were  poured  upon  its  tables  urging  a  restoration  of  the  , 
public  moneys  to  the  institution  to  which  the  law  had  conSded 
them.  The  experiment,  too,  of  making  use  of  the  State  banks 
as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government  liad  ah-eady  failed  to  com- 
mand the  public  confidence,  while  it  had  pushed  the  selected 
banks  into  a  ]>o8ition  in  which  tliej  were  certain  to  become  the 
inBtmmente  of  wild  speculation  in  the  hajide  of  tbeu-  managers, 
which  was  to  ruin  many  of  them  in  the  end,  entailing  a  long 
course  of  disasters  upon  the  several  communities  witliiu  the 
spheres  of  their  operation. 

Tet  tlie  cpTidition  of  the  pubKo  mind  waa  at  the  very  time 
of  these  events  in  some  i-cspecta  favorable  to  the  change.  Per- 
haps no  man  has  ever  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  more  persona!  power  than  Genend  Jackson. 
Among  great  masses  of  the  people  there  was  such  a  conviction 
of  his  patriotism  and  lionesty,  that,  while  they  disapproved  of 
his  acts,  and  saw  tlieir  arbitrary  or  illegal  character,  they  gave 
hin;  credit  for  wisdom  and  integrity  in  his  ends,  and  were  will- 
ing to  overlook  the  objectionable  character  of  his  means.  Over 
the  public  men  who  belonged  to  his  political  party,  and  over 
the  party  itself,  be  exercised  an  almost  absolute  sway.  Few 
dared  to  withstand  a  will  that  was  at  once  so  inflexible  and  bo 
imperious.  He  was,  too,  a  great  and  most  adroit  politician  in 
the  personal  management  of  those  whom  lie  had  occasion  to 
influence ;  knowing  well  when  to  restrain  and  wlien  to  un- 
bridle his  own  temper,  and  holding  its  manifestations  under  the 
guidance  of  an  instinct  that  enabled  him  to  perceive  when  they 
would  be  useful,  or  when  they  would  be  misapplied.  It  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  mere  pow'er  which 
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he  exercised  over  the  people  of  this  country,  that  two  such 
statesmen  as  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay  put  forth  the  exertion 
of  every  faculty  that  they  possessed,  each  in  his  own  character- 
istic way,  to  convince  the  people  that  the  measures  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  were  often  wrong,  both  in  point  of  constitutional 
authority  and  in  point  of  present  expediency ;  and  yet  he  al- 
ways carried  them,  and  the  great  men  who  opposed  them  had 
to  wait  for  the  recognitions  of  the  future,  and  for  that  popular 
conviction  which  comes  only  after  public  suffering  has  enforced 
the  truth. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  Mr.  Webster  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  there  was  but  one  course  that  ought  to  be 
pursued.  Congress,  he  thought,  would  have  to  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  country  from  the  prevailing  and  increasing  distress.  It 
would  have  to  regulate,  in  some  form,  the  custody  of  the  public 
money,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  discretionary  control  of  the 
Executive.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  State 
banks  to  fulfil  the  functions  which  had  been  performed  by  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  foretold  with  the  utmost 
distinctness  how  that  incapacity  would,  as  it  did,  reveal  itself. 
Although  he  held  that  the  only  suitable  remedy  for  the  existing 
state  of  things  was,  to  continue  the  national  bank  in  existence 
for  a  short  period  beyond  its  present  charter,  until  Congress 
could  more  deliberately  determine  on  the  financial  system  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and  of  the  Government,  he 
considered  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  act  upon  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  ofi&cial 
report,  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  to  vindicate  its  own 
authority  over  the  subject  against  the  assumption  by  the 
Executive  of  powers  not  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  This  action,  he  maintained,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
mixed  with  or  influenced  by  the  question  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  to  be  in  the  future  a  national  bank.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  own  opinion  to  be,  that  a  na- 
tional bank,  in  some  form,  was  a  national  necessity,  and  that  the 
period  could  not  then  be  foreseen  when  it  would  cease  to  be  so. 
But  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  decide  whether  the  de- 
posits should  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or 
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whether  they  were  to  be  left  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
uf  the  Treasury  without  the  sancticm  and  regolaUon  of  law. 
These  were  the  opinions  with  which  Mr.  WetetOT  entwed  the 
Senate  at  this  momentous  session. 

On  the  36th  of  December,  Mr.  Clay  introdnced  tvo  reaola- 
tions,  the  first  of  which  declared  that  ^e  Pieudent,  by  dumiifr- 
ing  tlie  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  because  he  wonld  not, 
contrary  to  his  own  sense  of  duty,  remove  the  pablie  depouta 
from  the  bank,  and  by  appointmg  his  suocessor  to  eSoOb  mdi 
removal,  which  had  been  done,  had  assumed  the  exeraiae  at  a 
power  over  the  Treasury  not  granted  to  him  by  the  Oonstitii- 
tion  and  tlie  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people; 
His  second  resolution  pronounced  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasniy  for  tlie  removal  mtsatiafiuitxny  and 
insufiictcnt.'     During  a  long  and  excited  diBcUBsion  which  on- 

■  The  Secrctar;  of  the  Treuurj,  Hr.  thit]  will  tffbrd  fodllUM  to  coiMHeni^ 
laaej,  aasumci]  tbe  groand,  flnt,  tbat  and  m  the  boslDCU  of  deoMlia  asdiBac^ 
the  power  to  rtmoTs  the  deports  wu  quite  equal  to  anj  wliiah  die  —»™Tiy 
vested  in  him,  and  that  Cougrws,  under  heretorareeqojea.....BTei7et|teet,"H 
the  stipulations  in  the  chifter  of  the  continued,  "wbioh  the  cAutar  to  tte 
bank,  could  not  direct  it  to  be  done ;  aec-  preaent  bank  waa  deatpwd  to  tttila,  M>f 
ond,  that  the  eierciae  of  his  power  cUd  not  l>e  aa  efhotnallj  Mooaqdbhed  bf  IM 
depend  merely  on  the  aifet;  of  the  pub-  Stitte  bank*."  Nothlw  voold  mm* 
lio  luonef  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  nor  etrongi;  mark  the  engndj  onlriaal 
on  the  fidelity  with  which  it  had  con-  character  of  this  meaiare  tna  Oaa  baa- 
ducted  itseir,  but  thai  he  had  Ihc  righi,  nrdoua  lasertion;  and  that  it  waa  made 
and  that  it  was  hia  duly,  to  rcniorc  tlic  and  acted  on,  exliibita  the  power  of  party 
deposiw  whencTiT  Ihe  public  iiiteresn  i>r  over  the  judgments  of  public  men  in  a 
convenience  would  be  promoted  by  tlie  verv  striking  light.  The  whole  eipe- 
change.  He  aBsiimeil,  as  the  ba.'i^  of  riencc  of  the  country  fur  forty  years  had 
bis  action,  that  the  refusal  uf  the  I'rc^i-  demonstrated  (hat  the  Slate  banks  were 
dent,  St  the  former  session,  to  as^<cnt  to  incapable  of  doing  for  the  community 
the  bill  renewing  the  charter,  and  ]u$  re-  and  (he  Govcmment  what  tbe  Secretary 
election  since,  had  settled  the  question  here  claimed  for  them;  and  a  very  short 
that  the  charter  was  to  eipire  on  (he  3d  period  waa  nun-  again  to  demonitrate  the 
of  March,  1836.  On  these  premises,  his  same  thing.  The  tnith  is,  that  of  disin- 
reasons  were,  that  the  public  interest  teresled  adviacrs  who  understood  this 
required  Chat  the  deposits  should  not  be  subject,  Guneral  Jackson  had  not  one  In 
continued  in  the  bank  to  the  close  of  its  his  Cabinet.  If  there  was  ground  for 
existence :  and  that  tbe  bank  bad  been  the  opinion  tli.it  a  national  bank,  consli- 
'"iLiiluct,  which  chief-  lutol  as  the  existing  bank  was,  and  with 
iiuempt  to  influence  such  powers  over  tlie  currency,  was  an 
uiceti<,in3.  He  cUlmcd  that  the  Instrument  that  could  be  used  for  politi- 
rnmove  ihu  di.'|iosits  from  Ihe  cal  pnrposi'^,  the  true  corrective  for 
the  United  Slatd  carried  with  statesmen  to  apply  did  not  require  thn 
'  select  other  depositaries,  comroiasion  of  sueh  a  blunder  as  sudden- 
.  ._  .  .  miracle  « ith  (hem.  Tlie  ly  throwing  the  public  deposits  Into  the 
banks  which  he  had  seleeled  for  hands  of  tliG  State  banks,  upon  the  de- 
were,  ho  ^lii,  by  agree-  lueivc  Idea  that  Ihcy  could  make  a  re- 
Ihomtelvff,  "providEna  a  liable  national  currency  by  the  operalioD 

cy  al  leas!  as  sound  aa  that  of  their  contracts  with  each  other.     I  am 

'^if  thel'niie<l!?tates,and[Dne  aware  that  General  Jackson's  joatifiea- 
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Bued  upon  these  resolutions,  memorials  on  the  subject  were 
frequently  presented,  coming  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
representing  the  general  commercial  distress;  assigning  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  as  the  cause,  and  praying  Congress  to 
direct  their  restoration  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
friends  of  the  Admmistration  in  the  Senate  denied  the  exist- 
ence, in  any  extraordinary  degree,  of  monetary  pressure,  and 
asserted  that  these  memorials  were  dictated  by  party  spirit,  or 
were  got  up  at  the  instance  of  the  bank.  Day  after  day  the 
Senate  resounded  with  charges  and  counter-charges,  inter- 
mingled with  debates  of  great  ability  and  scope  on  some  of  the 
financial  questions  involved.  In  this  attitude  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Webster  had  occasion,  on  the  20th  of  January,  to  present  a 
series  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  which 
was  attended  by  members  of  both  the  political  parties,  and  con- 

tion  depends  upon  the  suggestion  that  made  the  political  instrument  of  a  party, 
this  bank  was  so  powerful  and  so  deter-  But  such  were  the  prejudices  and  the 
mined  to  perpetuate  its  power,  that  it  state  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
was  necessary  to  destroy  it  by  an  ex-  excited  at  once  by  the  step  taken  by  the 
treme  measure,  coiUe  que  coiUe^  and  that  Administration,  that  Mr.  Webster,  in 
nothing  less  than  a  direct  blow  such  as  whose  impartiality  and  uprightness  the 
he  aimed  at  it,  would  have  answered  the  nation  would  in  any  other  condition  of 
necessary  purpose.  But  leaving  out  of  the  public  mind  have  been  entirely  dis- 
consideration  entirely  the  personal  feel-  posed  to  confide,  could  effect  nothing  be- 
ings in  which  his  hostility  to  the  bank  yond  leaving  upon  record,  for  future 
was  said  to  have  originated,  the  true  guidance,  the  evidence  that  his  own 
answer  to  this  suggestion  is,  that  what-  principles  on  these  financial  questions 
ever  may  have  been  the  aims  of  the  were  the  true  ones.  Tlie  result  was  that 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  experiment  after  experiment,  to  which 
conduct  of  its  chief  manager,  before  this  and  the  succeeding  Administration 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  its  charter  were  led,  failed  to  accomplish  any  thing 
could  have  been  extended,  or  another  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  cur- 
bank  could  have  been  created,  under  rency ;  that  a  state  of  prejudice  on  the 
provisions  which  would  have  obviated  all  question  of  a  national  bank  was  per- 
the  supposed  political  dangers.  The  petuntcd  until  it  became  impossible  to 
bank  that  was  presided  over  by  Nicholas  create  one ;  that  a  great  national  emcr- 
Biddle  never  did,  and  never  could  have,  gency  afterward  found  us  without  a  na- 
exercised  so  much  power  as  to  prevent  a  tional  currency  other  than  gold  and  sil- 
fltatesman  like  Mr.  Webster  from  incor-  ver,  and  drove  the  Government  into  the 
porating  into  its  renewed  charter,  or  into  issue  of  a  currency  consisting  of  its  own 
the  charter  of  another  bank,  all  the  ne-  paper  divorced  from  all  relation  to  the 
oessary  safeguards  which  the  purity  of  precious  metals  excepting  that  which  was 
elections  and  the  independence  of  public  to  be  measured  by  its  speculative  value 
men  may  have  required.  Mr.  Webster  was  as  a  promise  to  pay;  and  that  we  have 
always  ready  to  do  this,  and  no  one  can  never  yet  reached  the  means  by  which 
doubt  his  ability,  with  his  long  experience  the  paper  issues  of  private  corporations 
and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  can  be  maintained  as  a  national  currency 
tabject  of  public  finance,  to  have  formed  at  a  par  with  gold  and  silver,  or  even  be 
a  national  bank  that  would  have  con-  made  a  general  medium  of  exchange, 
tinned  the  advantages  of  a  sound  national  without  being  enforced  by  the  direct 
eurrency,  without  being  capable  of  being  credit  of  the  Government  itselfl 
82 
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I  a  aH  tbe  Mtjre  pamuu  of  life,  ree- 
,  ae  thr  sfipropviale  ranwdy  for  the  preeout  com- 
>,  s  restontiaB  of  dte  rdUtiim  io  wliich  the  bank 
had  heretofera  rtood  to  the  Govenuneat.  Sig  remarks,  in 
pmrath^  tbese  iwnlatinng,  woe  exceedingly  grave  and 
ycBHcd,  bat  vitlunit  an;  a^Ntntr.  He  dealt  with  the  pre^nt 
mnftioa  of  things  w  a  ends  frai^t  vith  the  iiio«t  important 
■■as  &r  the  Gfrrenuaant  and  tbe  eommtinuv.  The  great  eriL, 
W  mid,  nrwv  fhxn  tbe  new  attitade  in  which  tbe  Government 
Ind  plartd  itielf  toward  the  bank.  Everv  tliinp  was  !□  a  faUe 
fauAm.  The  GoTennoent.  tbe  Bank  of  ihe  United  States, 
and  tbe  State  banks,  wwe  all  out  of  ylnee,  ileruiigad,  M-parated, 
and  j<_«tiing  agaiitsi  ead  other,  each  acting  on  tlie  defensive, 
and  tbe  pahlic  interest  cm*bcd  between  the  apper  and  nether 
mill^oaes.  All  thif  should  hare  l<eea  foreseen.  It  was  idle  to 
say  that  these  evils  miirht  have  been  prevented  by  tin*  l»nnk,  if 
it  had  exerted  itself  to  p^event  them.  The  qnarrel  was  nu  on- 
nectiBATT  v.ne;  aiij  it  hm-  .'•■■■  ''n'  '  I'i  iriv.':'  a  i;r-i'-.il  -li.n.-k  to 
the  whole  enrreney  system  of  the  conntry,  deranging  the  inter- 
nal exchanges,  which  hail  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  the 
Bank  of  the  l'nite«l  States  with  great  facility,  and  at  a  rate 
nnprecedentedly  cheap. 

The  public  moneys,  he  continned.  were  now  out  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  without  regulation  of  law,  to  be  kept  where  he 
pleased  and  as  he  pleased.  This  state  of  things  Congress  coold 
not  suffer  to  remain.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  the  depoeita 
should  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This 
question  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  controversy  whether 
that  bank  should  be  recliartered  or  any  new  one  created.  Bnt 
looking  beyond  the  question  of  the  immediate  custody  of  tha 
public  funds,  be  asked.  What  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  bank  as 
a  means  of  exercising  that  sahitarv  control  over  the  corrent^ 
of  the  country  which  it  was  tbe  unquestionable  ptirpose  of  the 
Constitution  to  devolve  on  Congress!  There  were  bat  four 
opinions  or  suggestions  as  to  what  might  thereafter  be  expected 
or  attempted.  One  was,  to  leave  things  as  they  stood,  with  the 
whole  suliject  under  the  control  of  the  Executive ;  another,  to 
do  away  with  pajier  entirely,  leaving  only  a  metallic  cnrrency. 
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Both  of  these  he  dismissed  as  impracticable.  There  remained 
only  the  rechartering  of  the  present  bank,  or  the  creation  of  a 
new  one.  The  last  could  not  be  effected  before  March,  1886. 
Entertaining  the  opinion  that  a  well-conducted  national  insti- 
tution was  essential  to  guard  against  the  excessive  issues  of 
nearly  four  hundred  State  banks,  and  to  furnish  a  sound  and 
uniform  cnrrency  to  every  part  of  tlie  United  States,  he  was 
ready  to  recharter  the  present  bank,  with  such  modifications  as 
would  meet  and  reconcile  the  different  states  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  so  as  to  remove  all  reasonable  grounds  of  jealousy  in 
all  quarters.  These  suggestions,  he  declared,  were  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  bank,  and  with  no  understanding  or 
concert  with  any  of  its  friends,  or  with  any  one  heretofore  op- 
posed to  it.  In  eonclnsion,  he  demanded  of  those  who  proposed 
to  continue  tlie  discussion  concerning  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits, to  let  the  country  see  their  plan  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  present  difBculties. 

Such  in  substance  were  the  views  that  were  repeated  by  Mr.  ^ 
"Webster  more  than  once,  as  he  had  occasion  to  speak  upon  the 
several  memorials  or  resolutions  of  public  bodies  that  were 
presented  by  others  or  by  himself.  He  tendered  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bank,  to  the  Administration,  and.  to  the  country, 
all  hia  aid  in  reconstructing  the  bank  so  that  the  general  sense 
of  the  people  would  bo  satisfied  tiiat  the  Grovemment  would 
have  a  safe  depositary  for  the  public  treasure,  an  important 
auxiliary  in  its  financial  operations,  and  a  sound  national  cur- 
rency, without  the  possibility  of  political  abus^  of  the  powers 
conferred. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  aid  for  this  purpose 
was  not  wanted  by  tJiose  who  had  the  power  to  obstruct  any 
such  healing  measure.  On  the  30th  of  January,  it  became 
evident,  from  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wright,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  Kew  York,  that  tiie  Administration  had  determined 
that  the  public  moneys  should  remain  in  the  State  banks,  and 
that  the  public  revenues  should  be  collected  through  their 
agency ;  that  no  law  on  tlie  subject  should  be  passed,  and  that 
the  point  was  to  be  established  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
create  a  national  bank.  This  aroused  all  Mr.  "Webster's  energies. 
From  this  date  he  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
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jeet  iritb  the  ntmoet  eaneatnese.  It  il  iapaaflile  lo  gire  Iiei«< 
s  detsilal  accoont  of  the  qiee^es  vhidi  fac  Bade  is  the  aomM 
uf  tliU  discnsion,  whidi  lasted  until  the  adjounuDeat  of  Gim* 
gn«6  io  June,  1834,  occopying  »  part  cf  nearir  eroy  da^ 
Between  tfae  ^Wh  i^  Jannaiy  ajod  the  dow  of  the  sea  ' 
addree^ed  the  Senate  on  this  sabject  eixtT-fom-  rimes, 
Disking  the  nrport  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  relatkn  to 
the  Secretary's  reaeone  for  the  removal  of  the  depositE,  and 
deliv-erijig  his  great  epeeeb  in  answer  to  the  Protest  vhiefa  the 
President  sent  to  the  Senate.  In  th&e  rariona  Epoeches  there 
a  embr&ced  a  mo^  extensive  range  of  sabjects ;  oompiehending 
practical  qttegtiotts  of  finance  and  cnrrency,  an  espoeitioa  of 
tbe  conetilvrional  relatioDs  between  the  different  departments 
of  our  Government,  and  a  eearehing  and  profoond  analysis  of  the 
office  of  those  checks  and  balanees  which  the  principlea  of  civil 
li)>crtv  Iiave  established  as  barriers  gainst  the  encroachments 
«if  arbitrarv  power.  Hr-w  all  llus  ihuuIJ  have  grown  oat  of 
llie  nii-rf  fxftiilive  acT  ■■{  !-■■!■  ■■'.  in.-  ■'■■■  ;  mI']'-  ?;!  ■■mi;  iWm  the 
custody  of  one  bank  into  that  of  several  other  banks,  can  bo 
nnderetood  only  by  observing  the  character  of  the  pretensions 
asserted  by  the  Executive  Department,  and  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  resisting  them.  The  merely  financial  and  pmdeotial 
features  of  this  controversy  would  not  alone  have  called  ont  sach 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Webster  pnt  forth  his 
peculiar  powers.  But  the  President's  act  rendered  it  necessary, 
in  Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  for  the  Senate  to  express  its  firm  and 
decided  condemnation.  This  drew  from  the  President  claims 
of  executive  authority  so  high  and  transcendent,  that  an  answer 
to  them  became  necessary  for  the  future  preservation  of  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government.  The  whole  attitude 
of  affairs  was  not  unlike  some  of  the  collisions  between  Charles 
I.  and  his  Parliament,  and  it  produced  discussions  that  are  not 
less  important  than  were  those  memorable  debates,  in  whicli 
the  prerogatives  of  tlie  crown  came  into  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  the  legislature. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  Mr,  Clay's  second  resolation,  cen- 
suring as  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient  the  Secretary's  reasons 
for  removing  the  deposits  from  the  bank,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.     On  the  5th  of  February,  Mr.  Webster 
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brought  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  embraced  a  full 
and  elaborate  examination  of  the  leg:il  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  bank,  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  reasons  which  he  had  assigned  for  the  re- 
moval. It  negatived  the  claim  of  the  Secretary  to  an  absolute 
and  unqualified  control  over  the  question  of  removal,  and  main- 
tained that  the  provision  of  the  law  which  required  him  to  give 
an  account  of  his  reasons  to  Congress,  constituted  Congress  the 
final  judge,  by  way  of  appeal,  of  all  his  reasons,  both  as  they 
afi^ected  the  interests  of  the  bank  and  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic. After  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  Secretary's  reasons, 
the  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation  that  the  resolution 
referred  to  the  committee  be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
finally  voted  upon  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  was  carried  by 
twenty-eight  yeas  against  eighteen  nays.  Immediately  after- 
ward, Mr.  Clay  modified  his  first  resolution,  which  was  then 
passed  by  twenty-six  yeas  against  twenty  nays,  in  the  following 
terms :  "  That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive  proceedings 
in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself 
authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
but  in  derogation  of  both." 

It  had  become  apparent  to  Mr.  Webster,  before  the  middle 
of  March,  that  while  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  could 
carry  a  measure  through  the  Senate,  nothing  could  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  the  country,  unless  the  President  and  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  concur  in  w^hat  might 
be  proposed.  The  Administration  would  do  nothing.   It  was  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  say  that  what 
was  to  be  proposed  by  an  opponent  of  the  Administration  would 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ,  and  it  is 
important  now,  to  those  who  mean  to  understand  Mr,  Webster's 
course  on  this  subject,  to  know  that  he  meant  to  give  that  bank 
no  claim  to  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  by  the  bill  which  he  intro-  > 
duced  on  the  18th  of  March.     It  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  /j 
give  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  suflBcient  time  to  wind  up  i ; 
its  ajffairs,  without  distressing  the  public  by  a  too  rapid  coUec- ; ' 
tion  of  its  debts ;  to  have  the  public  deposits  restored  to  it  after 
the  Ist  of  July,  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  order  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  to  reserve  to  Congress  perfect  liberty  to  create  any 
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aew  bank  at  any  time  af^r  March,  1S36.  llo  also  pro^ioeed, 
in  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  that, 
when  the  States  would  direct  their  own  banks  not  to  ieeae  notes 
of  a  lees  denomination  than  five  dollars,  Congress  should  direct 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  i^ue  no  notes  below  twenty 
dollars.  This  he  regarded  then,  and  always,  as  a  very  impor- 
tant object.  On  asking  leave  to  introduce  this  bill,  lie  delivered 
an  impressive  speech,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  hia  Works,  and  which  he  closed  as  follows : 

"  I  have  thus,  sir,  stated  mj  opinions,  and  dbcharged  my  duty.  I  sei. 
the  country  taboriog  aod  stnigglinir  and  panting  undi^r  an  enonnoua 
politicul  evil.  I  propose  a  remedy  which  1  am  sure  will  produce  relief,  if 
it  be  adopted,  and  which  seems  to  me  moat  likel;  to  obtain  support.  And 
DOW,  sir,  I  put  it  to  every  member  of  Congress,  how  he  con  resist  this 
measure,  unless  by  proposing  another  and  a  better.  Who,  among  the 
agents  and  servants  of  the  people  assembled  in  these  Houses,  ia  prepared, 
in  the  pre^tent  distressed  state  of  the  country,  to  say  tliat  he  will  oppose 
every  fhinj;  and  pnipnse  nnlliliii.' !  Fur  inc.  pir,  I  c;iii  only  s.tr  that  I  hnvy 
been  driven  to  this  proposition' by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  obligation  to 
the  country.  If  I  had  been  suddenly  called  to  my  great  reckoning  in  an- 
other world,  I  should  have  felt  that  one  duty  was  neglected,  if  I  had  had 
no  measure  to  recommend,  no  expedient  to  propose,  no  hope  to  hold  out 
to  this  suSemig  community. 

"As  to  the  success  of  this  bill,  ^,  or  any  other,  I  have  only  to  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  said,  that  every  thing  rests  with  the  people  them- 
selves. In  the  distracted  state  of  the  public  counsels,  any  measure  of 
relief  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  decisive  demand  of  the  public  wiU. 

"By  an  exercise  of  executive  power,  which  I  believe  to  be  illegal,  and 
which  all  must  see  to  have  been  injurious,  by  an  unrelenting  adhu^nce  to 
the  measure  which  has  thus  been  adopted,  in  spite  of  all  consequences, 
and  by  the  force  of  those  motives  which  influence  men  to  support  the 
measure,  though  they  entirely  disapprove  it,  the  country  b  brought  to  a 
condition  such  as  it  never  before  witnessed,  and  which  it  cannot  long  bear. 
But  it  is  not  a  condition  for  despair.  Nothing  will  ruiiitheconnta7,if  the 
people  themselves  will  undertake  its  safety,  and  nothing  can  save  it,  if 
U«y  leave  that  safety  in  any  hands  but  their  own. 

"  Would  to  God,  ur,  that  I  could  draw  around  me  all  these  twelve  ' 
millions  of  people  1  Would  to  God  that  I  could  speak  audibly  to  every 
independent  elector  in  the  whole  land  1  I  would  not  say  to  them,  vainly 
and  arrogantly,  that  their  safety  and  happiness  require  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  recommended  by  me.  But  I  would  saj  to  them,  with  the  an- 
cerest  conviction  that  ever  animated  man's  heart,  that  their  safbty  and 
lisppiness  do  require  their  own  prompt  and  patriotic  attentian  to  the 
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public  concerns — their  own  honest  dcYotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  I 
would  say  to  them  that  neither  this  measure,  nor  any  measure,  can  be 
adopted  except  by  the  cogent  and  persisting  action  of  popular  opinion.  I 
would  say  to  them  that  the  public  reyenues  cannot  be  restored  to  their 
accustomed  custody,  that  they  cannot  be  again  placed  under  the  control 
of  Congress,  that  the  violation  of  law  cannot  be  redressed,  but  by  manifes- 
tations, not  to  be  mistaken,  of  public  sentiment  I  would  say  to  them  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  their  own  rights  and  their  own  happiness, 
all  depend  on  themselyes ;  and,  if  they  esteem  these  of  any  value,  if  they 
were  not  too  dearly  bought  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  if  they  be  an 
inheritance  fit  to  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  I  would  beseech  them, 
I  would  beseech  them,  to  come  now  to  their  salvation.^' 

But  it  was  impossible  even  for  Mr.  Webster  to  remove  the 
vast  weight  of  executive  will  which  obstructed  every  measure 
that  sought  to  change  the  present  state  of  things.  The  Presi- 
dent had  determined  that  nothing  should  be  done.  In  this  de- 
termination he  was  supported  by  a  great  party,  in  which  some 
acted  from  conviction,  some  gave  up  their  convictions,  and  all 
were  fearful  that  any  yielding  would  be  accounted  a  political 
victory  over  their  chief;  yet  it  is  as  certain  as  the  motives  of 
any  statesman  can  be  made  certain  by  what  he  aims  to  do,  and 
by  the  spirit  in  which  he  acted,  that  Mr.  Webster,  throughout 
this  controversy,  sought  no  political  victory  over  General  Jack- 
son. He  regarded  the  President  as  a  man  who  had  precipi- 
tated the  country,  needlessly,  into  a  condition  from  which  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  rescued.  To  rescue  it,  he 
would  have  given  his  aid  to  the  President,  cheerfully  and 
frankly,  as  he  gave  it  in  the  crisis  of  nullification.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  state  of  things  was  such  that  he  could  reach  the 
mind  of  the  President  only  as  he  could  reach  the  mind  of  the 
country,  namely,  from  his  place  in  the  Senate ;  and,  whatever 
was  uttered  there,  came  to  the  President's  ear  mingled  with  the 
utterances  of  those  to  whom  he  felt  personal  hostility,  and  was 
associated  to  him  with  the  obnoxious  bank.  Demonstration, 
argument,  eloquence,  could  effect  nothing.  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  press  his  bill  to  a  vote,  because  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  sus- 
taining it,  would  have  led  to  no  practical  result. 

Another  event,  too,  of  a  character  entirely  unprecedented, 
soon  obliged  Mr.  Webster  to  deal  with  this  whole  controversy 
in  a  manner  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  treated  it.    He  had 
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concurred  in  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which  had  censared  th« 
control  agsiuned  by  the  President  over  the  public  funds  as  a 
xnolatioii  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  ae  the  reader  has  Been,  he 
had,  in  a  formal  report,  recommendeil  the  expression  of  that 
opinion  by  the  Senate.  On  the  17th  of  April  the  President 
sent  to  tlie  Senate  a  protest  against  that  proceeding.  This  waa 
a  document  written  with  great  ability,  and  with  a  sustained 
dignity.  The  character  and  station  of  the  President,  and  his 
vast  popularity  and  influence,  gave  to  the  doctrines  embraced 
in  it  an  importance  which  they  could  not  have  had  if  advanced 
from  any  other  source. 

Our  country,  in  the  different  vicissitudes  through  which  it 
has  passed,  has  exhibited  very  striking  proofs  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  popular  power  forces  its  way  into  the  working  of  our 
Constitution,  alternately  raising  and  depressing  the  spheres  of 
its  several  departments.  When  the  executive  office  has  been 
filled  by  a  man  of  strong  characteristics  and  great  popularity, 
it  han  been  i-xiiltt'd  iiitu  fin  uiuiiie  mid  unconstitutional  pre- 
dominance over  the  Legislature,  When  the  President  has  not 
been  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  of  character,  and  the  popolar 
sympathy  has  been  with  Congress,  the  tendency  in  the  other 
direction  has  been  equally  marked,  and  Congress  has  absorbed 
the  executive  powers,  besides  exercising  its  own.  It  is  justly 
to  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  great  merits  of  all  that  Mr.  "Webster 
has  lefl  to  us,  that  his  whole  public  career  was  mainly  occupied 
in  expounding  the  Constitution ;  that  his  doctrine  was  never  par- 
tial or  defective ;  that  he  gave  no  distorted  interpretations ;  that 
he  elevated  no  department  at  the  expense  of  any  other  ;  that 
he  comprehended  and  ever  kept  in  view  the  just  relations  of 
all  parts  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  he  r^arded  its  observ- 
ance as  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

General  Jackson's  Protest  embraced  claims  ot  executive 
power  and  views  of  the  presidential  office,  which  had  never 
been  asserted  before  since  the  Constitution  was  established. 
Nothing  so  closely  resembling  tlie  prerogatives  of  English  kings, 
aa  they  were  held  in  former  ages,  had  ever  been  broached 
m  this  country.  Construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  if  it  had  intended,  by  vesting  the  executive  power  in 
the   President,  and   by  placing   in   his   hands   the   power  of 
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appointment  to  oflSce,  to  give  him  discretionary  control  over 
all  subordinate  executive  oflBcers,  the  Protest  claimed  it  to  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  President,  by  virtue  of  his  general 
executive  power,  to  supervise  and  control  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  relation  to  the  custody  of  the  public  funds.  It 
thus  appeared  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  the  law 
establishing  the  bank  did  not,  and  could  not,  change  the  rela- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Secretary ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  law  had  vested  in  the  Secretary  the  power 
to  determine  whether  the  public  fiinds  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  bank,  on  reasons  to  be  I'endered  to  Congress,  the 
President  could  interpose  his  own  judgment,  order  the  Secre- 
tary to  remove  the  deposits,  and  dismiss  him  from  office  if  he 
did  not  comply.  It  was  upon  this  ground,  chiefly,  that  the 
President  denied  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  censure  his  act ; 
and  that  he  protested  against  that  censure  as  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  executive  power. 

A  true  judgment  cannot  be  formed  respecting  this  contro- 
versy, without  remembering  that  the  law  had  prescribed  a 
duty  to  be  performed  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  performed 
in  a  particular  manner.  The  President  did  not  deny  this; 
but  he  claimed  that  his  paramount  executive  authority  en- 
abled him  to  control  the  Secretary,  if  the  latter  did  not  act 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  as  the  President  thought  he  should 
act.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  law  oi 
Congress  could  more  explicitly  vest  in  a  subordinate  officer  a 
function  to  be  performed  by  him,  independent  of  the  President, 
than  had  been  done  in  this  case.  The  issue,  therefore,  between 
the  President  and  the  Senate  was,  whether  the  general  execu- 
tive power  of  the  President  is  of  such  a  character  that  legisla- 
tion cannot  direct  a  subordinate  officer  to  perform  duties  which 
are  executive  in  their  nature,  without  subjecting  that  officer, 
in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  to  the  control  of  the 
President. 

This  issue,  in  the  excitements  of  the  time,  was  more  or  less 
obscured  by  the  collateral  topics  and  personal  criminations  that 
attended  its  discussion.  A  debate  followed  the  reading  of  the 
President's  Protest,  which  did  not  satisfy  Mr,  Webster's  concep- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  met.     He  was  re- 
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luctant  to  enter  again  into  tlio  subject,  for  the  occiirrenoea  ot 
the  last  sesaioQ  were  fresh  in  his  re<!oUection,  and  he  did  not 
desire,  from  public  reasooe,  to  be  obliged  to  make  furllier  oppo- 
sition to  Qeneral  Jackson,  vrhose  bands  he  had  reeently  eought 
to  strengthen  against  a  dangerous  attack  upon  tbe  Constitn- 
tion.  But  tbe  Constitution  itself  was  ever  the  tirst  object  in 
Mb  tbonghta,  tbe  one  constant  motive  of  all  his  public  acts, 
whenever  its  meaning  and  operation  were  called  in  question.  He 
regarded  the  President's  ideas  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority  as  entirely  untenable.  The  personal  popularity  of  the 
President,  who  bad  advanced  this  claim,  made  it  the  more  neces- 
sary, in  Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  that  it  should  be  answered  upon 
its  o»ni  merits,  and  in  a  becoming  spirit.  After  listening  for 
wnie  days  to  a  very  unprofitable  and  angry  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  :  "  I  fear  I  shall  bo 
obliged  to  make  a  speech  on  the  Protest.  I  have  heard  nothing, 
as  yet,  which  puts  the  case  on  such  grounds  as  you  and  1  should 
approve,"  The  result  was  the  dcliverv  of  his  speech  on  the 
President's  Protest,  which  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Works.' 

How  entirely  it  was  in  his  power  to  lift  himself  above  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  party,  in  the  discussion  of  topics  that 
involved  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  this  speech  is  a 
signal  proof.  The  most  important  of  the  doctrines  asserted  by 
the  Protest  related  to  the  nature  ot  the  executive  power,  whiclL 
the  Constitution  vests  in  the  President,  and  to  the  relation  of 
the  power  of  appointment  to  the  general  executive  function. 
According  to  the  Protest,  the  supreme  executive  of  the  Conati- ' 
tution  is  a  department  in  which  is  vested  all  the  authority  for 
executing  the  laws  that  can  exist  in  any  government.  A£  the 
laws  are  to  be  executed  by  public  agents,  the  Protest  derived 
the  power  of  their  appointment  from  the  general  executive 
power ;  and  from  the  same  source  it  deduced  the  power  of 
removing  them  from  office.  Hence  it  appeared  to  be  the  view 
of  the  Protest,  that  the  appointing  power,  being  originally  and 
inherently  in  the  Executive,  and  including  the  power  of  re- 
moval, remained  absolutely  in  the  bauds  of  the  President  ex- 
cept so  far  as  tlie  Constitution  has  restrained  it.  From  this 
>  Delivered  Usj  1,  1834. 
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position,  it  followed  that  the  Legislative  H^partment  cannot 
impose  upon  an  inferior  oflBcer  the  performance  of  duties  which 
are  ejecutive  in  their  nature,  so  that  he  shall  be  beyond  the 
control  of  the  President,  who  may  remove  him  from  office 
at  pleasure.  Beasoning  from  these  premises,  and  assuming, 
further,  that  the  custody  of  the  public  money  is  an  executive 
function — belonging  to  the  Executive  by  force  of  the  constitu- 
tional creation  and  nomination  of  that  department — the  Pro- 
test, which  claimed  authority  in  the  President  to  control  all 
public  officers  holding  the  public  funds,  necessarily  asserted 
that  Congress  could  not  place  the  money  of  the  Government 
where  its  custody  was  not  at  all  times  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Webster's  answer  to  this  doctrine  presents  a  view  of  the 
Constitution  which  must  at  all  times  be  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance.  After  adverting  to  the  fact  that,  in  all  our 
American  constitutions,  as  in  other  governments,  the  general 
distribution  of  powers  into  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial,  does  not  of  itself  fix  precise  definitions,  he  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  confer- 
ring powers  on  all  the  departments,  proceeds  by  specific  enu- 
meration, and  not  by  general  definition  of  what  constitutes  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  judicial  power.  The  general  principle  of 
the  distribution  is,  he  said,  of  inestimable  value,  but  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  a  general  definition  of  the  executive  any 
more  than  of  the  legislative  or  the  judicial  power.  We  are  to 
seek  for  the  extent  and  scope  of  each  of  these  departments  in 
the  specific  powers  which  the  Constitution  confers  upon  them. 
Following  this  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  denomination  of 
the  Executive  Department  does  not  necessarily  confer  upon  it 
the  power  of  appointment ;  but  that  this  power  is  the  subject 
of  a  specific  grant,  to  be  exercised  under  certain  restrictions, 
and  in  a  prescribed  mode ;  nor  does  it  follow,  from  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  appoint  public  officers,  that  they  are,  and  must 
be,  under  the  Constitution,  removable  at  his  pleasure,  so  that 
Congress  cannot  regulate  the  tenure  of  office. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Protest,  that  the  custody  of  the  public 
money  belongs,  by  the  Constitution,  to  the  Executive,  was  all 
founded  on  the  asserted  power  of  the  President  over  those  who 
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might  be  ^poia  VI  to  liolil  tliAt  cnstodr.  It  amoanted,  theny- 
(are,  to  the  practiaL  denial  of  mil  power  in  Congress  to  phuw 
tbe  pablic  treasare  in  the  bands  of  officers  whom  the  President 
eoold  aot  control ;  and  this  daim  was  asserted  in  it  in  express 
termfi.  Having  abown  that  tbe  Constittition  did  not  vest  in 
the  President  abeolate  eoDtnd  over  all  public  officers,  eo  that 
Congre^  cannot  prevent  the  lemoTal  of  an  incumbent  br  tho 
Preaideni,  Mr.  Webeter  contended  that,  whether  the  individaal 
officer  id  to  be  changed  by  the  President,  or  is  to  be  removed 
odIv  as  CongiT^  may  prescribe  bv  law,  it  is  entirely  competent 
tor  Congress  to  direct  that  whoever  is  in  tbe  office  shall  perform 
its  duties  without  the  interference  of  the  Preeident.  If  the 
IVesident  may  change  tbe  officer,  the  duties  of  the  office  renuun, 
and  they  mmt  be  performed  by  the  sncoessor,  as  CongresB  haa 
by  law  directed  them  to  be  performed.  This  had  beat  the 
state  of  tbe  case  in  regard  to  the  public  deposits,  which  the  law 
had  directed  to  be  kept  in  the  bank,  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Secrctarv,  fir  reaj^>n5  wh!i:h  lie  w;ii.  To  rt-nder  to  C-'a^resS,  But 
the  President  had  not  left  this  duty  to  be'  performed  by  the 
officer  as  the  law  required  it  He  had  removed  one  officer  who 
wonid  not,  to  make  room  for  another  who  wouldy  change  the 
costody  of  the  pubhc  money ;  and  he  had  pnbliclj  declared  it 
to  be  his  own  act,  and  to  have  been  done  at  his  command.  That 
command,  rested  npon  the  paramount  control  of  the  supreme 
Executive  Magistrate  over  all  public  officers  and  apoa  the  fva- 
ther  claim  that  tbe  custody  of  the  public  money  is  necessarily 
an  executive  function,  was  what  Mr.  Webster  r^arded  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  because  of  its  encroachments  on 
the  powers  of  the  Legislature, 

That  the  Senate,  as  one  of  tbe  branches  of  the  legislative 
power,  had  an  unquestionable  right,  and  was  bonnd  hj  its 
duty,  to  defend  the  It^islative  power,  and  that  it  could  do  so 
by  an  expression  of  its  opinion  on  any  act  of  the  Ezecotive 
which  it  deemed  an  encroachment,  Mr.  Webster  held  to  be 
clear. 

The  residue  of  this  speech  was  devoted  to  a  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  put  forth  by  the  Protest,  that  the  Ptfleidtsnt  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  executive  officers,  and  may 
discharge  them  when  he  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  responsible 
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for  their  acts.  Misled  by  foreign  analogies,  as  Mr.  Webster  held 
the  writer  of  the  Protest  to  have  been,  it  was  necessary  to  point 
out  that  our  American  constitutions  are  not  checks  imposed 
upon  a  preexisting  authority,  but  that  they  are  grants  of  specific 
powers,  for  the  extent  of  which  we  are  to  look  to  the  grants 
themselves.  In  this  portion  of  the  speech  he  has  left  the  most 
important  guide  that  we  possess  for  the  discussion  of  our  Amer- 
ican questions  of  constitutional  power,  by  keeping  in  view  the 
broad  distinction  between  our  systems  and  the  precedents  or 
analogies  drawn  from  foreign  states. 

The  excitements  of  the  period  in  which  this  speech  was  de- 
livered have  passed  away,  and  another  generation  has  succeeded. 
More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  General  Jackson,  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  will,  could  cause  a  great  party  to  accept, 
for  the  moment,  the  doctrines  of  his  remarkable  protest.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  those  doctrines  that  has  survived  the  tem- 
porary passions  which  gave  them  a  brief  political  ascendency. 
They  have  received  no  subsequent  sanction  from  the  people 
of  this  country.  As  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  or  as 
explanations  of  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  functions,  they  have  been,  in  fact,  re- 
jected ;  and  they  stand  in  our  political  history  in  no  other 
rank  than  that  which  belongs  to  assertions  of  power  that  have 
derived  their  force  from  the  peculiarities  of  individual  charac- 
ter, backed  by  the  personal  devotion  of  a  party  to  whose  gen- 
eral political  creed  they  were  as  uncongenial  as  they  were  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land. 

But  the  personal  and  temporary  triumph  of  General  Jack- 
son was  complete ;  for,  while  the  Senate  recorded  their  re- 
jection and  official  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  his  pro- 
test, there  was  no  legislation  effected,  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, restoring  the  public  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  or  controlling  in  any  way  the  financial  experiment 
which  the  Executive  Government  was  determined  should  be 
tried. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  a  base  attempt  that  was  made  to 
fasten  upon  Mr.  Webster  an  imputation  of  interested  motives. 
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It  13  rare  that  a  Blander  of  this  kind  does  no  miscLief.  Coatein- 
porarv  refutation  or  rejection  seldom  does  tlie  work  of  complete 
vindication  to  all  whom  the  imputation  has  reached.  There  is, 
to  this  day,  a  vague  popular  \ielief  that  Mr.  Webster  was  mider 
an  extraordinary  personal  bias  toward  tlie  bank,  which  colored 
all  liis  opinions,  and  influenced  his  acts  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
BO  eloaily  my  duty  to  him,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  publio 
principles,  to  notice  thia  imputation,  that  my  readers  will  ex- 
pect no  other  reason  to  be  assigned  for  laying  before  tbem  the  t 
factn. 

It  had  happened  to  Mr.  "Webster,  in  former  yeaj^,  to  be 
employed  by  the  bank,  in  bis  professional  capacity,  to  argue 
important  causes  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  \vnf-  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  bank  in  the  celebrated  eaae 
vt'  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  as  early  as  1819,  which  involved 
the  ((Ut'stion  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  the  hank  or  its 
hraneiies  ;  and  he  had  been  engaged  by  the  bank  in  other 
causes  in  subsequent  years.  He  was  not  a  professional  adviser 
of  the  bank,  in  relation  to  its  application,  in  1831-'33,  for  a  re- 
newal of  its  charter.  His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Biddle,  its 
president,  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  is  in  my  hands ;  and 
it  was  solely  in  his  public  capacity,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  who  held  that  the  i>ublic  interest  demanded  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  institution,  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Eiddle  for 
information,  or  received  any  letters  from  him.  In  his  fonner 
occasional  relation  of  an  advocate,  in  certain  causes  in  which 
the  bank  had  an  interest,  all  men  could  see  that  the  weight  of 
obligation  must  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  bank  ;  and  it  must 
have  required  a  high  degree  of  credulity  and  prejudice  for  any 
man  to  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  any  pei-sonal  im- 
portance to  Mr.  AVebster  whether  this  bank  was  to  be  continue<l 
in  existence,  or  whether  its  capital  was  to  take  some  other  form 
of  investment,  unless  he  was  one  of  its  debtoi-s.  But  there  is 
always,  among  a  part  of  mankind,  a  great  amount  of  both 
credulity  and  prejudice.  "What  it  received  and  listened  to  on 
this  occasion  bad  an  origin ;  and,  as  not  unusually  happens,  the 
imputation  became  transformed  in  shape  and  substance,  until 
what  was  originally  intended  as  a  charge  of  having  received 
exorbitant  fees  as  courisel,  amounting  to  bribes  for  his  public 
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influence,  was  converted  into  the  statement  that  he  was  an  ex- 
traordinary debtor  to  the  bank.  For  neither  of  these  imputa- 
tions was  there  any  rational  foundation.  Mr.  Webster  was  too 
wise  and  circumspect,  and  too  great  a  man,  to  place  himself 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  any  corporation  which  might 
have  interests  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  him  in  his  public 
capacity ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  he  never  was  influenced, 
in  any  public  act  or  opinion,  by  any  private  relation  that  may 
have  subsisted  even  between  himself  and  any  portion  of  his 
immediate  constituents  or  of  his  personal  friends.  I  am 
not  unconscious  of  what  this  remark  implies ;  and  here- 
after I  shall  proceed  to  justify  it,  in  relation  to  another 
topic,  concerning  wliich  full  information  will  be  given  to 
my  readers.  At  present,  I  must  ask  their  attention  to  the 
miserable  origin  of  the  particular  charge  that  is  here  ad- 
verted to. 

On  the  irth  of  March,  1834,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  communicated  to  the  Senate  a  paper  containing  the 
proceedings  and  resolutions  of  a  meeting,  held  in  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  by  "  friends  of  the  Administration,"  in  favor  of 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  against  the  recharter  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  furnished  with  evidence,  from  the  same  locality,  that  this 
paper  misrepresented  the  sentiments  not  only  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  the  county,  but  of  the  persons  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  he  presented  this  evidence  to  the  Senate.  A  discus- 
sion thereupon  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Poindexter, 
of  Mississippi,  made  known  the  fact  that,  when  this  paper 
reached  the  hands  of  the  Vice-President,  it  contained,  as  part 
of  its  preamble,  a  gross  libel  on  Mr.  Webster,  which  had  been 
stricken  from  it  before  it  was  presented  by  the  Chair.  Ex- 
planations were  then  made,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Vice-President  liad  pointed  out  the  oflensive  paragraph  to  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  had  been  stricken 
out  by  them.  It  was  read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  himself 
calling  for  it,  and  was  in  these  words : 

"  One  word  in  conclusion.  Daniel  Webster,  now  a  Senator,  and  a 
champion  of  the  bank,  was,  at  its  creation,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    Then  the  bank  was  not  his  client,  and  he  was  opposed  to 
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it.  His  unbiaaaed  opinioo,  as  ft  representative  of  the  people,  waa  in  direct  -^ 
oppuBJlion  to  what  he  now  holds ;  but  now  he  b  '  concerned  tor  the  biittk ' 
(in  Ii.'^'hI  phrasoAlog:];),  and  no  doubt  finds  it  a  good  fat  client,  as  it  haa 
aln'nd;  disposed  of  more  than  flftj  thouaaod  dollars  in  the  shape  of  fees. 
In  1810  he  was  alnrmod  at  Iho  dangerous  powers  such  an  institution  could 
uiake  its  own,  and  be  raised  his  voice  for  a  sounder  currene;  than  mere 
'pnimiiKS  tn  pay,' nith  nothing  wherein ith  to  fulfil  such  promises.  He 
then  said.  'Gold  and  nItct  cunvncv  was  the  law  of  the  land  at  borne,  and 
the  law  of  the  world  abroitd ;  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
then?  could  he  no  ullier  currency.' "  . 

Mr,  Webster,  thereupon,  rose  and  said :  | 

"Thai  he  h8<l  been  informed  that  a  statement  of  the  pmcccdings  of 
tfalt  ittwiins  would  be  presented,  and  that  it  would  present  an  altogether 
tlitc  account  of  it;  and  he  was  requested  to  lay  the  evidence  of  tids  mis- 
TvpivMulation  Iwfun-  the  Senate.  Ho  hud  been  told,  at  the  same  time, 
ihat  ibotc  was  one  part  of  the  paper,  about  to  be  presented,  which  con- 
tainiit  matter  scundulous  in  reference  to  himself.  He  had  said  then,  what 
he  had  always  felt,  thiit  lie  felt  much   reluctance   in  laying  this  evidcncA' 

with  BClf-respcct  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  such  idle  and  ridiculotis  scan- 
dal. He  had  consented,  however,  to  lay  the  paper  in  his  band  before  the 
Senate,  knowing  that  the  sentiments  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  York 
would  be  inisreprcsenlcd  here  bj  this  truly  miserable  statement  of  the  pro- 

"  He  considered  it  due  to  the  Vice-President  to  say,  that  hewaathis 
iiioming  informed  by  that  gentleman  of  the  offensive  character  of  the  refer- 
ence to  himself.  He  had  told  the  presiding  officer  he  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  offensive  paragraph,  and  that  he  considered  it  unimpor- 
tant whether  it  was  read  or  not.  The  presiding  ot!Iccr  had  said  that  the 
paragraph  was  highly  improper,  and  that  he  would  not  present  the  pro- 
ceedings unless  this  part  of  them  was  stricken  out.  When  the  paper  wa> 
read,  he  had  not  heard  the  offensive  clause,  and,  of  couree,  he  concluded 
that  it  had  been  expunged.  As  to  the  resolutions,  he  had  not  read  them, 
or  accn  them,  until  to-day.  He  considered  them  as  obnoxious  to  the 
charges  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  alleged  against  them. 
They  did  contain  oflcnsive  imputations  as  to  members  of  the  Senate.  But, 
as  this  was  a  subject  which  would  take  up  some  time,  he  would,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Blississippi  had  no  objection,  move  to  lay  the  proceedings 
on  the  table,  to  give  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvonia  time  to  look  into  the 
character  of  the  statement.  If  they  should  a^crward  determine  to  renew 
the  motion  to  refer  and  print,  the  further  discussion  of  the  matter  might 
then  take  place." 

A  debate,  however,  followed  upon  the  question  of  receiving 
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the  paper  at  all,  in  the  course  of  which  tl^e  Vice-President  and 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  made  further  explanations  of 
their  respective  agencies  in  having  the  paper  modified  before  it 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  On  all  sides  the  greatest  respect  was 
manifested  toward  Mr.  Webster ;  and  those  who  caused  the 
offensive  paragraph  to  be  stricken  out  were  very  explicit  in 
their  declarations  that  they  had  assumed  a  questionable  respon- 
sibility in  relation  to  a  paper  that  fell  within  the  category  of 
petitions,  because  it  contained  grossly  indecent  imputations 
against  a  member  of  the  Senate.  It  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
decisive  vote. 

Such  were  the  contemptible  source  and  shape  of  the  charge 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  acting  under  a  bias  as  the  paid  advocate 
of  the  bank,  and  such  was  the  manner  in  which  this  charge 
first  came  into  public  notice.  It  was  a  charge  made  by  low 
politicians  of  a  distant  borough,  prompted  or  unprompted,  and 
calling  themselves  "friends  of  the  Administration."  It  was 
not  much  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  that  Administration 
had  been  obliged  to  ask  this  great  statesman's  aid  in  a  perilous 
crisis  of  its  affairs ;  and  well  might  public  men  of  honor  and 
character,  who  were  in  his  presence,  blush  for  the  baseness  of 
their  partisans.  But  official  rebuke  of  such  a  slander  does  not 
kill  it.  It  possesses  a  vitality  that  can  adapt  itself  to  other 
shapes  ;  and  it  soon  came  to  be  said,  that  although  the  charge 
that  the  bank  was  his  "  client "  could  not  shake  public  confi- 
dence in  Mr. Webster,  the  fact  that  the  bank  was  his  "  creditor" 
was,  at  all  events,  good  ground  of  attack.  In  this  form  the  cal- 
umny has  still  perhaps  living  believers.*  They  maybe  gratified 
to  know,  under  his  own  hand,  precisely  what  his  pecuniary  rela- 
tion to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  then,  and  had  been 
previously.  Two  letters  are  extant,  in  which  he  has  taken 
notice  of  this  form  of  the  imputation.  One  of  them  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Everett,  wlio  was  at  the  time  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank.     It  has  been  published  heretofore.     The 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  re-  sometimes  heard  Mr.  Wcbster^t)  indcbt- 
spect  to  sums,  the  supposed  disburse-  ment  to  the  bank  stated  at  the  sum  of 
ments  of  the  bank,  in  the  shape  of /i?^A,  fifty-six  thousand  dollars,  by  persons 
tssumed  by  the  politicians  of  "  York,"  who  were  children  when  the  erents  de- 
became,    traditionally,    Ioum.      I    have  scribed  in  the  text  occurreu. 
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Other  was  a  private  Jetter,  in  aiiBwar  to  a  gentleman  in  New 
Hampshire,  an  old  college  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  a  political 
opponent,  who  had  occasion,  in  the  antnmn  of  this  year,  to  bor- 
row money  at  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  Boston. 
I  believe  it  has  not  been  made  public  before. 


[to  MB.  ETEBBTT.] 

"^  WmnraTOV,  49ni  M,  18M. 

"  Dbab  Sib  :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  aSd.  li^  in 
the  coarse  of  your  inyestigatioiis,  the  committee  should  indine  to  notice 
my  name,  I  wish  you  to  state,  on  my  authority,  that  I  never  had  any  particu- 
lar or  unusual  accommodation  from  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  a  ringle 
dollar ;  that,  shice  I  went  to  Boston,  in  1817, 1  have  kept  my  account  and 
done  my  necessary  banking  business  at  the  Boston  office ;  and  notes,  .Inlls 
of  exchange,  etc.,  etc,  with  my  name  on  them,  have  been  collected  and 
discounted,  etc,  as  often  as  occasion  required,  precisely  as  would'  have 
been  done  in  the  case  of  any  other  person,  and  not  otherwise  I  hear  re- 
ports of  mortgages,  standing  loans,  etc,  etc,  between  the  bank  and  my- 
self, in  all  of  whicb  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  truth.  I  never  gave  the 
bank  any  mortgage,  and  never  had  any  standing  loan  or  any  other  accom- 
modation, except  in  the  way  of  discount  of  bills  and  notes,  as  at  other 
banks. 

"As  to  Mr.  Conneirs  notes,  etc.,  they  arose  in  a  strictly  professional 
transaction.  He  obtained  the  agency  of  the  claims  of  our  Boston  mer- 
chants and  insurance  offices  under  the  French  treaty.  They  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  bargain,  that  he  should  secure  my  professional  services  in  all 
cases ;  and,  having  the  agency  for  a  vast  amount  of  other  claims,  Mr.  Cou- 
ncil engaged  my  professional  aid  in  the  whole  as  matter  of  contract,  and 
the  notes  were  given  in  pursuance  of  this  contract.*  That  is  the  whole 
matter.    You  may  make  any  use  of  these  facts,  public  or  private,  which 

YOU  deem  proper.  .  .  . 

"  Yours  truly  ever, 

"  D.  Webster.'' 

[to  MR.   HUBBARD.] 

''  B08TOX,  November  18,  isat. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  two  letters.  The  note  accom- 
panying the  last  I  have  indorsed,  and  sent  to  the  bank,  where  it  will  be 
doubtless  discounted,  according  to  your  wishes. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  had  one  objection, 

1  This  refers  to  professional  services  distribute  the  money  to  claimants  undei 
before  the  commissioners  appointed  to     the  treaty. 


\ 
s. 
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though  a  trifling  one,  to  indorsing  your  not«.  You  know  what  stories 
have  been  circulated  (and  nowhere  more  diligently  than  in  New  Hamp- 
shire) of  my  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  heavy 
mortgages,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  the  truth  is,  Ihat  the  bank  never  discounted  or 
advanced  to  me  a  cent  in  the  world,  except  in  the  ordinary  way  as  they 
have  done  for  others ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  indorsement  of  your  note, 
and  one  other  signed  by  another  gentleman,  constitutes  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, my  whole  liability  to  the  bank ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  such  slan- 
ders, and  to  have  been  enabled  myself  to  say  that  the  bank  did  not  hold 
my  name  for  a  dollar,  I  should,  perhaps,  if  you  had  lived  here,  have  sug- 
gested to  you  the  obtaining  of  some  other  name  instead  of  my  own.  But, 
as  you  lived  in  the  country,  it  might  have  been  inconvenient  to  you ;  and, 
after  all,  I  suppose  there  would  be  just  as  much  libellous  matter  published, 
let  the  facts  be  one  way  or  the  other.  Mr.  Frothingham  will  probably 
write  you.    I  hope  you  will  find  the  rogue  that  took  such  liberties  with 

your  name. 

"  Yours  with  regard, 

"  Danl.  Webster. 
"  Hon.  Henry  Hubbard, 

"  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  term  "  Whigs "  sprang  into 
use,  as  a  designation  of  that  portion  of  the  people  who  were 
opposed  to  the  high  prerogative  ideas  of  the  executive  office 
which  General  Jackson  and  his  friends  maintained,  and  who 
sought  to  uphold  tlie  proper  functions  of  the  Legislature 
against  executive  encroacliments.  The  party  which  had  sup- 
ported Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency  in  the  election  of  1832, 
known  as  National  Republicans,  naturally  remained  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  successful  rival.  But  the  name  of  their  party  had 
never  been  significant  of  any  well-defined  political  principles, 
and  it  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
In  those  circumstances,  it  was  now  felt  instinctively  that,  in 
the  existing  struggle  between  the  parties  actually  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
those  who  were  in  power,  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
revival  of  a  tenn  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  had 
been  historically  associated  with  the  side  of  liberty  against 
the  side  of  power.  This  revival  of  the  name  of  Wliigs  was 
sudden,  and  it  was  a  spontaneous  popular  movement.  In 
progress  of  time,  it  enabled  the  public  men  who  were  lead- 
ing the  opposition  to  the  party  of  the  Administration  to  con- 
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solidate  an  organization  of  distinct  political  prindplea,  and 
to  strengthen  it  by  accessions  firom  those  who  had  found 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  opinions  prevailing  among 
the  £riends  of  the  President  From  this  period,  in  all  his 
party  relations,  Mr.  Webster  was  known  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  "Whigs. 
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CHAPTEE   XXI. 
1834:-1S35. 

NOMINATED    FOR    THE   PRESIDENCY    BY   THE   WHIGS    OF    MASSACHU- 
SETTS  ^VARIOUS    POPULAR     DEMONSTRATIONS   IN   OTHER   STATES 

CORRESPONDENCE   AVrTH   THE   ANTIMASONS    OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

GENERAL   HARRISON   NOMINATED   BY   THE   WHOLE  OPPOSITION 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA — ^DIFFICULTIES  WITH  FRANCE WAR  AVERT- 
ED— DEFEAT  OF  THE  FORTIFICATION  BILL — FRENCH  SPOLI- 
ATIONS   BEFORE    1800 SPEECH    ON     THE    POWEP    ^F     REMOVAL 

FROM  OFFICE — MR.  BENTOn's  "  EXPUNGING "  RESOLUTION — 
REGULATION  RESPECTING  TREASURY  DRAFTS  ON  THE  DEPOSIT 
BANKS. 

SUCH  a  session  of  Congress  as  that  described  in  the  last 
chapter  could  have  had  no  other  eftect  than  to  develop 
parties,  and  to  bring  about  a  designation  of  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  The  separation  of  Mr.  Calhoun  from  General 
Jackson,  long  since  complete,  and  tlie  avowed  wishes  of  the 
latter  to  make  Mr.  Van  Buren  his  successor,  left  scareelv  anv 
doubt  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  the  candidate  of  the  party 
which  supported  the  Administration.  Among  the  opposition, 
Mr.  Webster  was  the  person  most  naturally  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  choice.  Mr.  Clay  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  bo 
selected  a  second  time,  immediately  after  his  unsuccessful  can- 
didacy of  1832 ;  and  if  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the 
question,  on  this  occasion,  the  opposition  had  no  statesman 
who  was  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  re- 
spect to  ability,  to  past  services,  to  reputation,  and  to  popular- 
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ity.  The  tendendeB  of  thong^tfiil  men  in  diflwent  quarten  of 
the  Union  toward  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Bnminer  and  autumn  of 
IBM,  are  abundantly  proved  by  the  maai  of  eprreBpondence 
that  lies  before  me,  which  showB  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  opposition,  in  order  to  have  made  him  their  candidate^  bot 
a  compact  organization,  and  a  definite  nnity  of  political  objects. 
Bat  the  opposition  was  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials. 
The  National  JRepnblican  party  of  1832  had  been  embanassed 
by  antimasonry.  The  Whig  party,  which  was  substantially 
identical  with  tlie  National  Eepublican,  was  now  embanassed 
by  the  same  cause ;  for  men  who  earnestly  desired  to  change 
the  administration  of  the  national  Govenmient,  and  who  con- 
demned the  measures  of  Oeneral  Jackson  and  his  political  sap> 
porters,  still  thought  it  necessary  to  worry  themselves  and  to 
vex  the  politics  of  the  country  about  ^  secret  societies,"  to 
maintain  a  special  party  for  this  purpose,  and  to  withhold  their 
cooperation  from  all  public  men  who  did  not  n^ard  this  topie 
as  of  the  first  importance. 

In  MassacliuBctts,  where  the  party  of  General  Jackson, 
which  now  became  known  as  the  Democratic  party,  had  never 
been  very  strong,  there  was  an  almost  universal  desire  to  take 
some  step  which  would  place  Mr.  Webster  in  a  position  to  be 
regarded  through  the  country  as  the  candidate  of  the  whole 
opposition.  But  the  Wliigs  had  not  yet  devised  for  themselves 
the  machinery  of  a  national  nominating  convention.  No  such 
meethig  was  contemplated  ;  and,  if  it  had  been  contemplated, 
the  existence  of  the  third  party  of  Antimasonry  would  have 

been  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  harmonious  action.     The  onlv 

• 

step  that  could  be  taken  by  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  was, 
to  nominate  Mr.  Webster  for  the  presidency  by  a  legislative 
caucus.  In  the  Legislature  they  were  the  strongest  of  all  the 
parties  in  numbers  and  in  weight  of  character ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed at  this  time  that  such  a  nomination,  proceeding  from 
Massachusetts  as  the  general  voice  of  her  people,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  movements  in  other  States. 

The  following  letters,  selected  from  Mr.  Webster's  most 
confidential  correspondence  with  his  personal  friends,  relate  to 
this  movement  and  its  consequences : 
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[to  MR.  MABON.] 

**  WAfliiTNGT027,  Joniiory  1, 1685. 

"  Deab  Sib  :  Whether  it  is  or  will  be  best  for  Massachusetts  to  act  at 
all  on  the  subject  of  a  nomination,  is  a  question  which  I  leave  entirely  to 
the  judgment  of  others.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  personal  wishes 
about  it,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  A  nomination  by  Massachusetts 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  regard  which  any  citizen 
can  receive.  As  such,  I  should  most  undoubtedly  esteem  it.  But,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  and  with  the  prospects  which  are  before  us,  a 
nomination  is  a  questionable  thing  to  one  who  is  more  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing what  little  reputation  he  has  than  anxious  to  grasp  at  further  distinc- 
tion. I  have  made  up  my  mind,  however,  to  be  passive,  and  shall  be 
satisfied  with  any  result. 

'^  But  I  have  a  clear  opinion  on  one  point ;  and,  as  I  promised  you  to 
communicate  my  sentiments  freely,  I  will  state  that  opinion  frankly.  It 
is,  that  if  Massachusetts  is  to  act  at  all,  the  time  lias  come,  I  think  the  pro- 
ceeding, if  one  is  to  be  had,  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention 
when  tlie  Legislature  assembles.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  McLean  is  already  nomi- 
nated, I  presume,  according  to  late  accounts.  Many  Whigs,  who  do  not 
prefer  him,  fall  into  the  measure  (in  Ohio)  simply  because  they  have  no 
other  choice.  It  is  expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  New  Jersey  will  sec- 
ond this  nomination.  Movements  are  in  preparation  in  other  places ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  is  yet  proposed  anywhere  in  which  there  could 
be  a  general  union,  or  in  which  Massachusetts  would  be  likely  to  agree. 

**If  a  resolution  to  make  a  movement  in  Massachusetts  should  be 
adopted,  not  only  should  the  thing  itself  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  in  the  mean  time  notice  of  the  intention  should  be  given  to  friends  in 
the  neighboring  States,  and  especially  in  New  York,  that  they  may  pre- 
pare for  it.    Let  us  know  here  the  moment  any  thing  is  determined  on. 

**  It  looks  at  present  as  if  Mr.  Clay  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing.  He 
declares  himself  in  nobody^s  way ;  but  still  it  is  evident  that  his  particular 
friends  are  not  prepared  to  act  heartily  and  efiiciently  for  anybody  else. 

"  Be  sure  to  hum  this  letter,  and  assure  yourself  also  that  I  write  sucb 

letters  to  nobody  else. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"D.  Webster. 

"  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  report  in 
conformity  to  the  recommendation  of  the  message  on  French  affairs. 
Probably  no  report  will  be  made,  till  further  intelligence  from  France." 

[from  MR.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE.] 

**  BofiTOx,  January  5, 1835. 
"  Mt  DEAB  Sir  :  I  wish  I  could  see  you  for  ten  minutes,  that  I  might 
say  to  you  many  things  that  cannot  be  written.    Yet,  I  cannot  omit  the 
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proAi'nt  tiioe  to  sn;  that  I  have  hcea  cnllcd  upon  trithin  tbe  lost  few  daji 
by  luiiny  prominent  individtinis  (your  [nrticular  friends),  nlio  would  be 
gluil  io  know  jouT  irishea  in  relation  tti  the  ftiture. 

"  Tliere  is  a  strong  disposition  to  iniiko  a  nomiiuition  early,  by  a  Legis- 
liiiire  CiiucuB,  of  President  of  the  United  States.  This  ivill  tako  place  be- 
yond a  cloubt,  and  it  h  to  be  hopod  other  States  may  follow  in  the  conrse 
nf  tho  u' inter.  Supposing  such  an  event  to  take  place,  is  it  your  iiilention 
to  resi^  your  seat  in  the  Senate!  If  yon  hare  not  made  up  yourniind  on 
tliia  point,  your  friends  here  hope  you  will  not  do  so  without  rery  malnni 
dfl i bora t  ion,  as  your  servicea  in  the  Sonale  appear  to  be  almost  indispen- 
saljle  during  this  and  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  know  full  well  thai 
your  sacrifices  have  been  great,  and  I  am  the  last  individual  to  require  of 
you  H  oontinuaDcc  of  them  if,  in  your  judgment,  your  interests  arc  to  be 
promoted  by  retirement ;  at  present  I  tiin  not  ctciu'  upon  this  point.  Tliere 
is  hardly  any  thing,  I  believe,  that  your  friends  will  not  be  ready  to  do 
in  either  cose,  whether  yon  remain  or  whether  you  retire.  I  oak  now, 
in  cnodor  and  franknras,  and  in  perfect  confidence,  oa  I  have  constlltcd 
with  liut  one  individual,  in  case  your  eacriliceB  prvfetrUmally  can  be  made 
more  iv^jsonajfc,  whether  you  do  not  think  it  will  be  best,  all  things  con- 
siiU-Lvtl,  to  remain  in  your  present  situation  till  we  see  how  matters  stand 
fl  year  lience,  and  then  take  such  a  course  as  circumstances  may  make  ex- 
pedient. I  do  not  sec  that  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  your  nomination ;  perhaps,  however,  I  may  not  see  the  whole 
ground.     Others,  I  find,  have  the  same  opinion. 

"  You  have  doubtless  marked  out  a  course  < 
would  not  certainly  undertake  to  divert  yon  fro 
more  practical  wisdom  upon  these  matters  than  r 
point  at  which  you  have  arrived,  however,  c 
try  as  well  as  to  yourself,  aud  feel  an  indescribable  interest,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  which  yourself  or  your  friends  shall  hereaOcr  feel  that 
a  mistake  was  made  at  this  particular  period  of  your  political  life. 

'■  If  you  can  do  yourself  politically  more  good  by  retirement,  you  can 
promote  the  good  of  the  country  by  the  same  course.  I  leave  the  subject 
with  a  hope  that,  whatever  your  decision  may  be,  it  wHl  be  one  which  will 
lead  to  a  life  devoted  to  the  public  interest.  Thw  should  be  your  dtttiny, 
and  your  friends  ought  in  justice  to  do  for  you  all  that  may  be  required. 


m  for  yourself    I 

s  you  have  mucli 

myself.     I  esteem   the 


-In 


"  Truly  yoi 


"A.  L." 


[to  MR,  MASON.] 

"WisiiurcTox.  Jo'itxirvlO,  IBSS. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th.  It  seems  gen- 
erally understood  here,  that  a  nomination  will  be  forthwith  made  in 
Boston.    The  proceedings  in  Ohio  seem  to  make  it  necessary;  and  I  believe 
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friends  here  have  found  it  expedient  to  signify  to  gentlemen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  ^vhat  may  be  expected  to  transpire  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Senator,  I  have  said  little,  and  nothing  publicly ; 
as  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  named  are  quite  fit  for  the  place, 
and  would  do  credit  to  the  State.  Since  you  ask  my  private  opinion, 
however,  I  am  willing  to  say,  in  entire  confidence,  what  I  think  about  the 
question. 

"There  is  no  man  who  can  come  into  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion, 
with  so  much  prospect  of  being  useful  as  Governor  Davis.  He  is  well 
known  here,  stands  high  in  reputation  for  talents,  and  enjoys  universal 
confidence  as  a  man  of  honor  and  probity.  And,  if  a  candidate,  such  is 
his  popularity  at  home,  that  I  suppose  he  would  be  elected  by  general 
consent. 

"  Then,  the  objection  arises,  which  you  mention,  from  the  difiiculty  of 
finding  a  successor  to  him  in  his  present  office.*  Tliis  objection  is  serious, 
and  they  who  are  on  the  spot  can  best  judge  whether  it  be  insurmount- 
able. I  have  heard  nobody  much  talked  of  for  Governor,  in  case  Mr.  Davis 
should  be  Senator,  but  Mr.  E.  Everett.  It  has  been  thought  his  nomina- 
tion would  bring  back  a  great  portion  of  the  Antimasons  to  a  union  with 
the  Whigs.  Certainly,  that  is  a  very  important  object.  Wo  need  our 
whole  strength  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Anti- 
masons  in  Massachusetts,  in  other  things^  would  have  greatly  beneficial 
effects  in  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania. 

ft 

"  I  have  no  question  that  Mr.  Everett  would  make  a  perfectly  safe 
Governor.  He  has  been  here  ten  vears,  and  no  man  has  acted  with 
more  faithfulness  toward  friends,  or  more  devotion  to  the  good  cause. 
I  should  entirely  confide  in  his  integrity  and  ability  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  He  has  good  principles,  good  feelings,  good  as- 
sociations, and  is  no  more  likely  to  appoint  a  bad  judge,  for  instance, 
or  do  any  other  thing  leading  to  great  public  mischief,  than  Governor 
Davis  himself. 

"  How  extensively  Mr.  Everett  may  be  thought  of,  I  do  not  know.  He 
is  mentioned  frequently  here,  in  case  Governor  Davis  should  come  to  the 
Senate ;  and  I  have  seen  letters  from  home  which  suggest  the  same  thing. 
If  practicable,  a  pacification  of  the  antimasonic  question  is,  doubtless, 
highly  desirable. 

"  I  send  you  Mr.  Clay's  report.  The  committee  of  the  House  will  not 
report  at  present ;  and  nothing  will  be  done  here  till  we  hear  further  from 
France. 

**  We  are  almost  frozen  up  here.    The  weather  is  cold  and  the  snow 

ieep,  quite  beyond  all  my  experience. 

"  Yours  with  great  truth  and  sincerity, 

"Daniel  Wedsteb. 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Mason." 

'  Governor  of  the  State. 


u-'-ntly  «li:,(  i- .l.iiii;:  oi  i,,  l„.,l..iir  i 
■Tlif  W,;,«,  ii,  Uii-  Jiifkxiii  \-.i 
nothing  is  likely  tn  alop  its  progress 
ive  have  now  before  us  a  prospect  no 
"You  will  haTC  heard  of  a  duet 
and  bis  predecessor,  3[r.  Coke.  1  hi 
am  busy  in  the  court.  Mr.  Tonej  is 
conflnned ;  but  that  ia  not  certain.' 


"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  It  is  true  that  I 
which  the  approaching  election  might 
occasion  for  my  retirement  fraui  the  Se 
lime,  nor  mude,  indeed,  any  sui-li  lU-tei 
tlie  advice  or  ninhes  of  trii-nds.  As  I 
leave  my  place  till  the  time  arrives  wh 
ment  will  not  Iw  imitatisfacttiry  to  Jlfni 

"  I  do  not  alfeet,  my  dear  sir,  to  de 
resume  my  profession.  My  hid>its,  I  n 
pursuits  for  some  years,  render  it  mon 
i-ol  than  to  profetuiimal  stiliji-cts.  Itiit 
bur.  and  can  still  make  somi'Iliiiii;  by 
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a  member  of  the  Senate ;  and  am  inclined,  under  any  view  of  the  future, 
to  decline  engagements  hereafter  in  that  court,  unless  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. These  arc  the  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  hope  for  a  fit  occa- 
sion of  leaTing  the  Senate;  when  I  can  quit  with  the  approbation  of 
friends,  I  shall  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
shall  say  nothing  about  it. 

**  I  ought  this  spring  to  go  to  the  West,  as  far  at  least  as  Kentucky  and  ' 
Indiana.  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  would  be  a  highly  useful  thing.  My 
friends  urge  it  upon  me  incessantly,  and  I  hold  back  from  promising  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes  only  from  an  unwillingness  to  lose  six  weeks  more, 
after  the  session  closes.  On  this  point,  however,  as  nothing  is  decided,  I 
say  nothing  at  present.  There  will  be  no  cause  in  court,  I  think,  to  detain 
me  after  the  3d  of  March. 

'^  We  have  nothing  new  here.  A  base  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascribe 
the  madness  of  Lawrence  *  to  the  speeches,  etc.,  of  the  Senate.  An  inquisi- 
tion, if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  been  had  upon  Lawrence  by  two  physi- 
cians, who  have  signed  a  report,  and  returned  it  to  the  marshal.  It  proves 
a  clear  case  of  insanity.  The  report  will  not  be  published  so  long  as  its 
publication  can  be  withheld. 

"  We  shall  pass  through  the  Senate  a  pretty  good  bill  for  reorganizing 
the  post-office. 

'"'  I  saw  lately  a  strange  letter  from  Washington  in  the  Boston  Gazette^ 

about  an  express  from  the  New  York  Whigs,  and  a  coldness  between  Mr. 

W.  and  3Ir.  Clay.    Both  stories  are  equally  and  entirely  groundless.    There 

has  been  no  express  here  from  New  York.    On  the  c<mtrary,  aU  the  Whig 

papers  of  the  city  (except  Noah's)  will  soon  be  out  (or  we  are  misinformed) 

in  the  direction  you  would  desire. 

"Yours  trulv, 

"  D.  Webster. 
"Mr.  Mason." 

The  nomination  contemplated  by  the  Wings  of  Massaehu-  \  '^ 
setts  was  made  in  February.  Mr.  Webster  had  a  strong  body 
of  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  wlio  desired  him  to  come  among 
them  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  He 
was  in  Harrisburg  on  the  10th  of  March,  where  the  Legis- 
lature was  in  session,  and  received  from  a  committee  of  the 
members  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner,  wliich  was  tendered 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  public  services  and  Iiis  character  as 
an  American  statesman.  This  honor  he  felt  obliged  to  decline. 
In  August,  being  at  Bangor,  Maine,  on  a  professional  engage- 
ment, he  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  public  entertainment,  and 
afterward  addressed  an  immense  concourse  of  people  who  had 

*  A  person  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  President 
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come  from  far  and  near  to  Bee  and  to  hear  him*  In  Oetoiber 
occurred  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  piesentatioii  to  him,  hj 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Boston,  of  a  massive  silyer  vase,  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience  of  four  thousand  persons.*  In  Novemr 
ber,  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  from  leading 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  December  there  came  another 
from  Baltimore ;  both  of  which  he  declined.  From  Yermant, 
from  New  York,  from  Ohio,  from  Louisiana,  and  from  numy 
other  regions  remote  fix>m  New  England,  there  came  letters, 
often  numerously  signed,  expressing  the  hopes  of  the  writers 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  secured  for  electing  him  to  the 
presidency.  This  opportunity  seemed  most  likely  to  be  afforded 
by  the  action  of  the  opposition  in  Pennsylvania.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Alleghany,  in 
November,  to  elect  del^ates  to  a  State  convention.  In  the 
former,  the  Whigs  and  Antimasons  united,  and  appointed  dele- 
gates in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Webster.  In  the  latter, 
the  meeting  was  chiefly  composed  of  Antimasons,  but  they  in- 
structed the  delegates  to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  the  State  Convention.  But  here  the  objectionable  prac- 
tice of  interrogating  public  men,  who  were  supposed  to  be  can- 
didates for  public  position,  caiue  into  unfortunate  activity. 
Men  of  entire  honesty  of  purpose  and  of  great  respectability, 
ardently  desiring  to  make  Mr.  Webster  President  of  the  United 
States,  could  not  content  themselves  with  the  sufficiency  of  his 
character  as  a  statesman,  with  his  known  sentiments  on  all 
really  important  public  questions  of  the  time,  but  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  press  him  on  the  point  of  Masonry.  They 
wanted  him  to  be  their  candidate,  but  they  wanted  him  to  be 
an  Afitimasonlc  candidate.  Accordingly,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Committee  of  this  party,  as  well  as  lesser  organizations 
3f  the  same  kind,  addressed  to  him  specific  and  pointed  in- 
quiries as  to  his  opinions  about  secret  societies,  and  what  he 
should  deem  the  duty  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  in  respect  to  ap- 
pointments to  office. 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  this 
peculiar  kind  to  which  Mr.  Webster  was  ever  subjected ;  and, 
in  order  to  show  why  it  was  so,  and  to  exhibit  the  manner  iu 

*  This  vase  is  now  deposited  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
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which  it  was  met,  some  explanation  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Pennsylvania,  at  this  time,  is  here  necessary.  The  Whigs  of 
Pennsylvania  were  acting  with  great  prudence,  for  the  Anti- 
masonic  party  was  large,  excited,  and  jealous.  Without  a  co- 
operation of  these  two  branches  of  the  opposition,  neither  Mr. 
Webster  nor  any  otlier  man  could  obtain  the  popular  vote  of 
tlie  State.  Mr.  Webster's  Whig  friends,  therefore,  although 
they  regarded  all  this  excitement  on  the  subject  of  Masonry  as 
eminently  unnecessary,  were  very  willing,  and  indeed  earnest, 
to  have  him  satisfy  the  sentiment  to  any  reasonable  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  many  warm  friends  among  the 
Antimasons,  whose  private  communications  to  him  revealed  the 
intensity  of  their  desire  to  have  him  made  the  candidate  of  their 
party,  but  who  did  not  perceive  that  they  exacted  from  him  a 
pledge  which  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  him  to  give. 
To  gratify  such  a  body  of  men,  on  the  eve  of  a  very  important 
election,  without  sacrificing  his  own  character,  was  certainly  a 
delicate  task.  It  is  not  needful  to  ask  the  judgment  of  my 
readers  as  to  the  success  with  which  Mr.  Webster  could  play 
the  part  of  a  politician ;  but  I  can  give  the  means  of  deter- 
mining his  rank  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  The  conven- 
tions, the  ballots,  the  parties  of  this  and  every  other  period  of 
his  life,  are  among  the  dead  things  of  the  past.  His  character 
remains — one  of  our  great  and  imperishable  treasures,  to  which 
we  may  point  as  a  proof  that  our  institutions  sometimes  pro- 
duce men  who  can  act  with  dignity  and  independence. 

In  the  public  answer  which  he  made  to  the  Antimasons  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  regarded  secret 
societies,  the  members  of  which  take  upon  themselves  extraor- 
dinary obligations,  and  are  bound  together  by  secret  oaths,  as 
objectionable;  and  he  commended  highly  the  sentiment  which 
the  Antimasons  had  adopted,  of  "  the  supremacy  of  the  laws."  * 
But  to  the  inquiry  of  what  he  would  deem  the  duty  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate  in  making  appointments  to  office,  he  made  no  an- 
swer. This  topic  he  reserved  for  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  him.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Webster  earnestly  desired  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States ;  that  he  wished  to  receive  the  nomination  and  support 

For  the  public  letter,  see  his  published  Correspondence,  toL  ii. 


from  Si)  bi;ihly  ri-*]).'cliil.li-ii*nir<T, 
Bpectfiil  anil  prompt  uttciition.  Bi-fi 
a  corrraponilence  had  taken  place  he 
uf  Pennsvlvania  and  myself,  on  tlii 
qiondcncc,  I  prpsume,  ia  to  be  Inid 
and  may  rradcr  a  particular  answer  i 
peiTC,  however,  thut  on  the  subject  o 
oaths,  I  concur  entirely  with  what  I 
Antimosons  of  PcnniiylvaniH,  as  I  hi 
fore ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  of 
believe  secret  aocictics  to  be  either 
move  those  evils  by  the  exercise  of 
other  lawful  means.  The  evpcdiency 
eliisc,  in  ii  given  cnse.  must  be  decidi 
own  sense  of  tlkc  mH;juilu>lc  of  the  e\ 
conscientious  refrafd  to  ihose  other  gi 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  every  esei 
''  I  pniy  yon.  gi-ntlemen.  In  accept 
and  cordial  good  wishes. 

"  Your  obligetlf.  lend 

"  To  Messrs.  J.  Wallace  and  others 
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me  whether,  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  I  would  confine  myself 
to  Antimasons  in  nominations  to  office.  Although  the  question,  in  form, 
asks  only  what  I  think  would  be  the  duty  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  yet,  in 
effect,  it  might  be  thought,  or  represented,  as  a  mere  request  of  a  promise 
fix)m  me.  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  take  occasion  to  explain  this 
point,  in  conversation,  with  the  writers  of  the  letter,  and  with  other  friends. 
What  a  Chief  Magistrate  must  do,  and  ought  to  do,  so  far  as  he  is  elected 
on  Antimasonic  principles,  and  in  regard  to  portions  of  the  country  where 
those  principles  prevail,  can  be  no  matter  of  doubt  to  you  or  to  me,  or  to 
any  man  who  reflects,  and  who  means  to  act  with  candor  and  honesty  tow- 
ard those  who  support  him.  I  hope  no  one  hesitates  to  believe  that  I 
am  altogether  incapable  of  disappointing,  in  that  respect,  any  natural  and 
just  expectations  which  friends  may  form.  But  it  does  not  consist  with 
my  sense  of  duty  to  hold  out  promises,  or  any  thing  that  might  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  promises,  particularly  on  the  eve  of  a  great  elec- 
tion, the  results  of  which  are  to  affect  the  highest  interests  of  the  country 
for  years  to  come.  I  authorize  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  make  the  substance  of 
this  letter  known  to  your  friends  and  mine ;  but  it  is  still  to  be  regarded, 
of  course,  as  a  private  and  confidential  letter. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dakiel  Webster. 
"  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  p]sq.,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa." 

On  the  16th  of  December  separate  State  conventions  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  Antimasons  assembled  at  Harrisburg.  In  the 
latter,  nearly  all  men  admitted  that  Mr.  Webster  was  their  first 
choice.  But,  alas  for  these  nominating  bodies,  men  could  not 
act  upon  the  conviction  that  a  statesman  of  preeminent  abilities 
and  character  was  the  fittest — nay,  the  only  tit  person  to  be 
designated  for  the  presidency.  To  use  the  cant  of  these  occa- 
sions, with  which  the  private  letters  of  the  time  are  filled,  they 
"  could  not  carry  him ; "  and  it  appears  that  the  reason  most 
generally  assigned  was  that  he  had  been  a  Federalist.  The 
nomination  was  given  to  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of 
Ohio,  whose  popularity,  founded  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  late  war  with  England,  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  en- 
counter the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  On  the  following 
day  the  Whig  Convention  adopted  the  nomination  of  General 
Harrison.  A  private  letter,  written  on  the  spot,  expressed  the 
indubitable  fact  that  this  step  only  increased  the  chances  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  election. 

But  to  return,     Mr.  Webster  was  in  his  place  in  the  Senate 


i;,- 


J'miir-.;  in  t!„' voar  I^:;n.     J!v 
tlic  rreiicli  Cii)vcnimcTit  liitd 
iiieiit  ci{  tlie  I'nitwl  State;;  t 
liquidate  certain  claims  of  cit 
on  the  2d  of  Feljnian-,  1833, 
became  due.     A  bill  of  excliai 
of  the  Trea^iurv  on  the  Fren 
amount  of  the  in^^tuliiicnt,  an 
United  States.     On  its  preser 
]>ayiiient  was  refusei;!,  on  tlie  jri 
bers  had  made  no  appropriatioi 
bill  was  taken  up  in  Enrope  fo 
I'nited  States,  and  wjis  rctiimoc 
bank  claimed  the  usiiiil  iiftma<r( 
other  case  of  a  protested  bill  wb 
In  his  annual  mc3sa<^  at  the  e< 
Conjii-ess  in  Deccinlwr,  1S33,  l*i 
eonimiiniciition  on  the  snbji'ct.  tv 
nn  envov  to  the  French  fbjveri 
in  rejninl  to  whieb  he  hinl  ret-ci 
meetinf;  of  the  ChamlK'r>,  the  s 
satisfuctorilv  ilisiMised  of.     Thi 
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there  wa3  nothing  for  Coilgress  to  do  in  regard  to  it,  and  the 
coarse  of  the  French  Government  might  be  susceptible  of  satis- 
factory  explanation. 

The  Government  of  King  Louis  Philippe  was  at  this  time 
hampered  by  a  truculent  and  turbulent  opposition.  That  op- 
position contrived  to  make  the  treaty  unpopular.  When  the 
President's  message  of  December,  1833,  was  received  in  Paris, 
there  was  a  general  outcry  against  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
under  what  seemed  a  menace.  Although  the  subject  was  several 
times  brought  before  the  Chambers,  it  was  not  until  the  month 
of  April,  1834,  that  a  vote  upon  it  was  obtained,  and  then  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  was  re- 
fused.* The  ministry  then  dispatched  a  national  vessel  to  this 
coimtry,  bearing  the  assurances  of  the  King  that,  as  soon  after 
the  election  of  new  members  as  the  charter  would  permit,  the 
Chambers  should  be  called  together,  and  that  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  the  Executive  Government  should  be  exerted  to  procure 
the  necessary  appropriation,  in  season  to  be  communicated  to 
our  Government  before  the  assembling  of  the  present  Congress. 
The  new  Chambers  met  on  the  31st  of  July,  but  the  subject  was 
not  acted  upon,  and  they  were  prorogued  to  the  29th  of  De- 
cember. Kew  assurances  were  given  to  the  President  by  the 
King's  Government  that,  at  the  ensuing  session,  the  appropria- 
tion should  be  pressed. 

This  was  the  situation  of  the  afluir  when  President  Jackson 
made  his  annual  message  of  December,  1834.  He  laid  before 
Congress  the  entire  history  of  the  negotiation,  commented  with 
a  good  deal  of  severity  on  the  conduct  of  all  branches  of  the 
French  Government,  and  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed 
authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  case  provision 
should  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  this  debt  at  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  French  Chambers.  This  message  was 
received  in  Paris  early  in  January  (1835).  It  was  there,  of 
course,  regarded  as  a  threat.  The  French  minister  at  Wash- 
ington was  recalled,  and,  on  the  13th  of  January,  Mr.  Livings- 
ton, our  minister  at  Paris,  was  informed  that  his  passports  were 
at  his  disposal.     At  the  same  time,  the  French  ministry  intro- 

>  The  Due  de  Broglie,  who  was  then  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  immediately 
resigned. 
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duced  into  the  Chambers  a  bill  for  the  nec^sary  appropriation. 
What  ensued  can  be  best  described  by  quoting  the  following 
private  letter,  adiire^ed  to  Mr.  Webster  from  Paris,  by  one  of 
his  personal  friends  and  constituents,  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, of  Boston : 


"Hon.  Daniel  Websteh: 

''  Deak  Sir  :  I  have  been  here  some  days,  and  shtdl  Icorc  to- 
for  Itnly,  to  rcCuni  to  England  in  September,  and  hope  to  see  jou  before 
you  go  Soiitli.  Out  question  was  brought  before  the  Clumbers  on  the  9th 
or  10th,  and,  until  the  last  dnj  of  the  discuaaion,  it  was  doubtful  how  the 
question  irould  go.  It  was  pa&sed  on  Saturday,  nith  an  amendment  that 
t  presume  will  defeat  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  as  it  is  not  prob- 
able ihat  the  President  will  make  an  apology  for  the  words  used  toivoi'd 
France,  There  \e  a  great  sensation  among  the  people  in  general  against 
Acnerica,  as  they  believe  every  thing  that  has  been  osserfed  by  the  oppoai- 
lion,  who  have  handled  us  'without  mittens.'  Ttn  (i|i|i;j-.iiinn  cnu^irler  the 
amendment  as  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Has  France  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  Executive  the  amende  Itonorable  for  words  addressed  to  the  AmericBD 
people  f  I  should  think  not.  At  any  rate,  they  have  paid  us  tvell  in 
words,  as  there  has  been  nothing  left  unsaid  that  could  dishonor  the  coun- 
try. They  say  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to  go  to  war;  that  we  are  too 
avaricious  to  abstain  from  intercourse  with  them ;  and  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment,  wJiJch  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  many  of  the  opposition  would  be  glad  of  a  war. 
There  ore,  I  am  told,  thirty  general  officers  in  the  Chambers,  and  many 
naval  men.  The  only  thing  that  would  bring  them  to  accede  to  the  pay- 
ment, without  conditions,  would  be  a  n  on -intercourse  act,  and  making  the 
manufactures  or  products  of  France  liable  to  confiscation,  if  attempted  to 
be  introduced,  after  a  given  time,  and  that  should  be  no  longer  than  to 
enable  goods  already  ordered  to  get  home.  A  great  part  of  this  Chamber, 
and,  indeed,  of  France  out  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  are  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  take  more  than  one-third  of  all  they  export 
to  all  countries.  Non-intercourse  would  drive  the  manufactures  of  Lyons, 
Rouen,  etc.,  into  Switzerland  and  Oermanj,  and  create  great  distress  in 
France  generally.  What  the  course  of  Mr.  Livingston  will  be,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  said  he  will  go  home  in  the  Constitution,  now  in  the  ChanneL 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  action  of  the  Chambers.  Our  latest  dates 
are  to  the  IQth  from  America.  If  there  is  no  extra  session,  you  will  know 
■II  before  you  are  called  upon  to  act. 

"  Ministers  have  doubtless  acted  in  good  faith  toward  us  in  thin  - 
matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  King  would  rather  the  bill  had  passed 
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without  any  condition,  but  they  were  afraid  to  act  upon  the  bill  with- 
out accepting  the  amendment. 

"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"T.  H.  PERKnsa" 

Before  these  occurrences  could  be  known  in  this  country — 
indeed,  as  soon  as  the  President's  message  of  December  was 
communicated  to  Congress — the  Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman,  determined  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  and  improper  to  adopt  the  President's 
recommendation ;  and,  on  the  14:th  of  January,  the  Senate,  by 
a  decisive  vote,  sanctioned  the  determination  of  their  committee. 
The  course  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  this  occasion,  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  following  letter,  written  by  him  in  February : 


[to  MR.  WILLIAM   SULLIVAN.*] 


»i 


WAsniMGTOsr,  Fitr%uxry  28, 1886. 


"  Dear  Sir  :  .  .  .  There  are  three  parties  in  Congress  on  this  question : 
the  Jackson  party  proper,  which,  like  its  chief,  feels  very  warlike ;  the 


1  This  gentleman  bad  written  to  Mr. 
Webster,  on  the  21st  of  February,  as  fol- 
lows: 

**Toa  know  by  the  papers  that  went  last 
night  (if  in  no  other  way)  that  a  Senator  is 
chosen.  Ton  know  probably,  to-dav,  that  the 
ministers  are  recalled.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
country  milliner  who  was  called  to  a  duchess ; 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  interyiew,  she  in- 
(mired  what  she  must  say,  and  was  answered, 
*iour  Grace.'  Wherefore,  on  coming  into 
the  presence,  she  courtesied,  and  said :  *  God 
bless  us,  and  what  is  proyided  for  us  1  *  .  .  . 
There  is  here  to-day  much  of  that  sort  of  feel- 
ing which  one  may  suppose  to  exist  among 
persons  who  dwell  around  the  base  of  Yesu- 
yius  or  iEtna,  whea  the  black  smoke  besins 
to  ascpud,  ana  sparks  to  fly.  Our  Execntiye 
has  no  metre,,  to  announce  what  is  to  come 
next,  any  more  than  a  burning  mountain  has, 
to  disclose  when  the  lava  will  run,  in  what 
course,  or  in  what  quantity.  Deplorable  as  a 
war  with  France  would  be  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  it  is  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  firom  its  effects  on  our  own  institu- 
tions. In  the  feyerish  state  of  the  slayehold- 
ing  South,  what  wiU  its  duties  and  interests 
seem  to  VMlf  to  be  ?  What  is  to  be  the  char- 
acter, and  the  will,  of  the  military  power  to 
be  embodied  in  this  country,  and  by  whom  is 
its  physical  force  to  be  directed,  and  to  what 
objects  ?  How  entirely  uncalled  for  is  all  this 
combination  of  probable  eyils!  Yon  stand 
acquitted  of  all  responsibility,  eminently.  If 
your  speech  at  W(0rcester,  in  October,  1882, 
could  haye  found  its  way  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  country,  things  would  not  haye 
been  as  they  are.  Is  there  not  some  reason 
to  fBar  that  restiye,  unquiet  France,  and  per- 
plexed England,  and  yindictiye  Spain,  may 


think  a  good  opportunity  has  arisen  to  dis- 
pose of  that  *  food  for  gunpowder  *  which  a 
long  peace  necessarily  prepares  in  Europe, 
and  which  must  be  sent  abroad,  to  preyent 
mischief  at  home.  Then,  in  what  condition 
is  this  country  for  a  yiolent  or  protracted 
struggle,  eyen  if  another  class  of  mlers  had 
the  power.  This  you  know  better  than  any- 
body, but  eyery  thinking  man  in  Massachu- 
setts knows  tnat  this  State  was  neyer  in  a 
worse  condition  to  meet  such  a  crisis.  The 
pulpit,  peace  societies— a  sickly  sort  of  phi- 
lanthropy—a  bad  militia  system,  mischiey- 
ously  penrertcd,  haye  combined  to  extinguish 
the  noble  spirit  of  independence,  and  to  palsy 
the  power  of  self-defence,  which  once  gaye 
Massachusetts  a  proud  preeminence.  Add  to 
this  (as  I  know  fh>m  what  I  saw  in  the  long 
session  of  the  nominating  committee  at  Wor- 
cester, October,  1888),  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  State  on  whom  one-quarter  of  the  quali- 
fied yoters  would  combine,  and  to  whom  they 
would  giye  the  direction  of  its  affhirs.  I  re- 
member to  haye  heai'd  you  say,  on  one  occa- 
sion, *  Proyidence  may  be  better  to  us  than 
our  fears;*  and,  if  not.  I  must  anin  say, 
with  the  milliner,  *  God  bless  us,  and  what  is 
proyided  for  us.*  .  .  . 

**  I  was  Interrupted  here  by  an  old  gentle- 
man named  Goodhue,  who  is  one  of  your  ad- 
mirers, and  to  whom  (he  says)  you  once  gave 
four  or  fiye  books.  He  has  closed  a  some- 
what long,  profitless,  and  tedious  discourse, 
with  a  phrase  which  I  think  I  may  well  use 
to  close  a  letter  to  which,  perhaps,  yc  u  may 
giye  a  like  character:  'I  hope  you  mill  not 
impute  any  thing  that  I  haye  said  to  any  thing 
worse  than  weakness.* 

**  Yoar  respectfhl  fHend, 

''Wh.  BtrLUTAN. 

"Hon.  Mr.  Webster.** 


tli:it,  a  ills|i..sition  tt  fove  Fnmfc  fill 

Two  daji  before  tliis  letter  ' 
interpose  in  a  Bomewbat  earnest 
the  presentation  of  one  of  the 
which  he  thus  quieted : 

"  Mr.  Webster  said  he  was  surprisi 
a  motion  to  print  a  memoriat,  conside 
the  question,  and  the  atate  of  the  infi 
not  in  his  place,  not  having  come  &od 
league  pieeentcd  the  paper,  but  he  foi 
he  had  taken  his  seat,  that  the  occasic 
opinions  on  the  eutgoctof  our  relation 
corely,  the  discuBsion  would  not  be 
should  be  quite  obliged  to  express  1 
bound  to  say  that  they  differed  from 
been  uttered  by  those  for  whom  he  ei 
not  connder  the  question  between  us  e 
debt — a  controversy  only  about  so  mi 
that  the  question  was  of  a  much  gra 
anxious,  most  anxious,  to  preserve  the 
flcing,  at  the  same  time,  its  honor  and 
objects  were  not  incompatible ;  he  still 
taincd,  without  discredit  or  reproach,  f 
any  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  < 
pended  much  on  the  course  adopted  bv 
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decided  stand.  On  the  last  night  of  the  session  (March  3d), 
the  annual  appropriation  bills  being  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  a  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, proposing  to  amend  one  of  the  Senate's  amendments  to 
the  Fortification  Bill  by  adding  the  following  section : 

"  That  the  Bum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  be  expended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  including  fortifi- 
cations and  ordnance  and  increase  of  the  navy :  provided  such  expendi- 
tures shall  be  rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  prior  to 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress." 

This  proposition,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  Fortifi- 
cation Bill,  was  instantly  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  upon  the 
two  plain  grounds,  that  it  had  not  been  recommended  or  asked 
for  by  the  Executive,  and  that  the  proposed  grant  specified  no 
objects  to  which  the  money  was  to  be  applied.  He  rested  both 
of  the  objections  upon  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  He 
spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  animation.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Senate  rejected  the  amendment.  The  House  then  sent 
another  message,  insisting  on  its  amendment,  and  the  Senate, 
on  Mr.  Webster's  motion,  adhered  to  its  refusal.  The  entire 
Fortification  Bill  failed  to  become  a  law,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  House  to  act  on  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  conference,  through  which  Mr.  Webster  proposed  to  make 
specific  appropriations  for  arming  the  fortifications,  and  repair- 
ing and  equipping  the  ships-of-war.' 

'  Mr.  Webster,  from  the  committee  of  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  Senate  adopted  the 

conference,  reported  that  the  two  com-  following  resolution : 
mittees  had  agreed,  in  lieu  of  the  amend-         »*  Resolved,  That  a  megsagc  be  sent  to  the 

ment  of  the  House,  to  recommend  the  honorable  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 

adoption    of   the    following    .pprQpria-  STh'fiLmHt^'o?  !ii^?,2re°on'^tge"^^^ 

"®°8  •  greeing  Totee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 

**  As  an  additional  appropriation  for  arm-  amen<mient  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 

toR  the  fortifications  of^  the  United  States,  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  respecting  the  forti- 

tbree  hundred  thousand  dollars.  fications  of  the  United  States." 

'*As  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  m.  „  a^„„*«.  au^^  ^^u^a  «*:ii  -  ^a 

repaire  and  equipment  of  the  ehips^f-war  ,  Thp  Senate  then  waited  stiU  a  good 

of  the  United  States,  five  hundred  thousand  while  longer,  and,  not  heanng,  sent  still 

dollars."  another  message,  informing  the  House 

The  House  having  possession  of  the  that  they,  the  Senate,  had  no  further 
bill  and  papers,  the  Senate  could  not  act  business  before  them.  No  answer  corn- 
on  the  report  until  it  heard  from  the  ing  to  this  message,  the  Senate,  after  wuit- 
other  House.  ing  a  considerable  time  longer,  and  hearing 

After  waiting  some  time,  on  motion  nothing  from  the  bill,  adjourned  tine  die. 
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He  now  placed  upon  record  the  grounds  of  his  dissent  from  it. 
So  far  as  the  decision  of  1789  implied  a  power  of  removal  in 
the  President  separate  from  the  action  of  the  whole  appointing 
power,  which  consists  of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  he  held 
that  the  decision  was  wrong ;  that  Congress  possesses  the  power 
to  regulate  the  tenure  of  all  oflSces  the  tenure  of  which  is  not 
fixed  by  the  Constitution ;  and  that  it  is  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  provide,  as  a  regulation  of  that  tenure,  that  the  incum- 
bent shall  be  removed  only  on  reasons  to  be  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate,  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  both.*  But,  while 
he  held  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  1789,  which  so  construed  the  Constitution  as  to 
separate  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment, 
he  did  not  deny  that  under  that  construction  the  President 
possesses  such  a  separate  power,  or  propose  to  take  it  away.  The 
bill  which  he  now  advocated,  and  which  he  considered  suflScient 
to  check  the  abuses  of  the  power,  required  that  when  a  nomi- 
nation should  be  made  by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  an  office  caused  by  the  President's  having  removed 
the  former  incumbent,  the  fact  of  the  removal  should  be  stated 
to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  when  the  new  nomination  is 
made,  with  a  statement  also  of  the  reasons  for  making  the 
removal. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Mr.  Benton  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  expunge  from  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  its  resolution 
of  March  28,  1834,  concerning  the  President's  assumption  of 
powers  over  the  public  revenue.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  seven,  struck  out  of  Mr. 
Benton's  resolution  the  words,  "ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  Journals."  Mr.  Webster  immediately  rose  and  said  that 
this  great  vote  had  accomplished  all  that  he  had  ever  desired 
respecting  this  expunging  resolution.  Thereafter,  propositions 
to  pass  resolutions  inconsistent  with  that  originally  adopted  on 
this  subject  must  be  met  when  they  should  arise.  But  the 
offensive  and  illegal  act  of  tampering  with  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate  had  now  been  most  happily  defeated  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote.     He  concluded  with  a  motion,  "  which,"  he  said, 

*  The    speech    is   contained  in  the    Compare  Madison's  Works,  iv.,  342,  348 
fourth  volume  of  his  Works,   179-199.     368,  385. 
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"  I  forewarn  friends  and  foea  that  I  shall  not  withdraw  "—that 
Mr.  Benton's  resolution  be  laid  upon  tlie  table.  This  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty. 

The  occurrences  of  the  last  session  had  convinced  Mr.  Web- 
ster that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  rechar- 
tered  ;  that  the  experiment  of  making  nee  of  the  State  banks 
as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government  must  go  on ;  and  that,  the 
day  of  argument  being  now  passed,  the  new  system  must  await 
the  unerring  result  of  experience.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  de- 
posits of  the  public  money  being  before  the  Senate,  he  took 
occasion  to  say  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  must  come  when 
the  country  would  feel  the  fiillest  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
a  national  bank.  But  he  did  not  purpose  to  propose  another, 
until  public  opinion  had  demanded  it.  At  present  the  ability 
of  the  State  banks  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium,  or  a  safe 
system  of  exchanges  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  those  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  could  not  be  tested,  for  the  whole 
circulation  of  that  bank  was  still  employed  in  assisting  the 
operations  of  the  Treasury,  facilitating  exchanges,  and  enabling 
the  deposit  hanks  themselves  to  make  use  of  a  medium  of  uni- 
versal credits.  When  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  snbetitu- 
tion  of  the  notes  of  the  deposit  banks  in  the  place  of  the  twenty 
millions  of  universally  accredited  paper  of  the  national  institu- 
tion, the  "  experiment "  of  the  Administration  could  be  put 
upon  its  trial.  "What  >vas  likely  to  happen,  however,  was  al- 
ready foreshadowed.  Treasury  warrants  drawn  on  the  deposit 
banks  had  already  begun,  in  a  few  cases,  to  be  paid  in  oiT^ent 
hank  notes,  which  could  not  have  the  same  value  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  To  stop  this  on  the  threshold,  he  proposed  and 
carried  a  provision  making  it  illegal,  and  requiring  the  Treasury 
drafts  on  the  deposit  banks  to  be  paid  In  gold  and  silver,  if  the 
bolder  should  demand  it.' 

■  *ebniarj26, 1838.   Worke, ir., 200, 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
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rUE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  TEXAS  ACHIEVED — ^MR.  WEBSTEb's  DESIRE 
TO  HAVE  HER  REMAIN  A  NATION  BY  HERSELF — EARLY  SPmiT 
OF    THE   ANTISLAVERY    MOVEMENT— OPINIONS   OF   MR.    WEBSTER 

ON    THE  WHOLE    SUBJECT    OF    SLAVERY TREATMENT    OF    THE 

PETITIONS   FOR   ITS   ABOLITION   IN   THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

"  INCENDIARY  PUBLICATIONS  " — ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  TEXAN 
INDEPENDENCE — LOSS  OF  THE  FORTIFICATION  BILL  AT  THE 
PREVIOUS  SESSION — MR.  WEBSTER's  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  OWN 
COURSE — AN  UNPUBLISHED  SPEECH^-CUSTODY  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
FUNDS — ^REGULATION  OF  THE  DEPOSIT  BANKS — DISTRIBUTION 
OF  SURPLUS  REVENUES  —  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  DIFFICULTY 
WITH   FRANCE — PRESIDENTIAL  ELECHON  OF  1886. 

ME.  WEBSTER  is  now  to  be  observed  in  the  position  of  a 
public  man  formally  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  by  the  State  which  he  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate.  In  what  degree  his  public  conduct  was 
influenced  or  aflected  by  this  position  the  reader  can  judge. 
Topics  were  to  come  under  discussion  in  Congress,  in  respect 
to  which  it  was  certainly  in  his  power  to  conciliate  popular  sen- 
timent in  regions  very  far  from  New  England ;  and  there  was 
no  man  in  public  life,  at  that  day,  whose  words  were  carried 
farther,  whose  acts  were  more  closely  observed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  or  whose  sentiments  were  more  likely  to 
be  known,  when  they  were  uttered,  among  both  friends  and  op- 
ponents.    In  the  remote  Southwest,  an  excitement  had  already 
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arisen,  whicli  was  to  test  the  strength  of  his  character  as  a 
Btatesman,  as  it  had  not  beea  tested  or  tried  hefore. 

The  inhabitanta  of  Texas  were  at  this  tiiue  engaged  in  the 
revolutionary  war  with  Mexico,  by  which  they  had  imdertaken 
to  estabhsh  their  independence.  Tlie  large  emigration  frora 
the  United  States  which  had  for  some  time  been  flowing  into 
Texas,  the  sympathies  which  this  emigration  created  between 
the  people  on  our  southwestern  frontier  and  the  people  of  that 
province,  and  the  prospect  of  its  separation  from  Mexico,  at- 
tracted Sir,  Webster's  attention  from  the  first,  and  gave  him 
much  anxiety.  This  whole  subject  appeared  to  liim  to  be  Hkelj 
to  bring  into  our  poUtica  new  causes  uf  embarrassment,  and  nen 
tendencies  to  dismemberment.'  The  opinion,  thus  early  formed, 
was  based  upon  the  consideration  that  the  people  of  Texas, 
after  driving  out  the  Mexican  power,  must  either  be  made  a 
separate  nation,  or  seek  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States  ; 
that,  however  they  might  succeed  for  a  time  in  maintaining 
the  former  character,  the  emigration  that  bad  entered  Texas 
wonld  make  it  a  slaveholding  country  ;  that  if  it  continued  an 
independent  nation,  it  would  be  one  to  which  our  Southern 
States  would  have  strong  tendencies  whenever  causes  might 
spring  up  that  would  lead  them  to  seek  a  separation  from  the 
Union ;  and  that  if  Texas  sought  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  its  absorption  into  the  Union  would  occasion 
new  embarrassments,  arising  from  the  addition  of  an  enormous 
territory  to  the  slaveholding  region  of  our  confederacy,  that 
could  not  take  place  and  continue  without  bringing  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  sections  of  our  country,  sooner  or  later,  into 
collision,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  There  were,  therefore,  in  his  view,  from  the 
very  first,  serious  difficulties  to  be  encoimtered,  springing  from 
the  success  of  the  Texan  Revolution.  The  course  which  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  was  one  to  he  determined  by  a  balance 
of  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  situation.  He  was  very  soon 
convinced  that  the  paramount  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  be  best  secured  by  having  Texas  remain  a  distinct  na 

'  LcUer to  Mr.  Everett. — {Oorretpond-  tni  pracUcsllr  established  Ihe  iodepra. 
ncs,  ii.,  19.  May  T,  1S36.)  Tfae  deci^ve  dence  of  T«i>s,  wu  fought  OD  the  SIM 
bittle   of   Sun  Jttciato,   whicb   secured    of  April,  ISSS. 
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tion ;  that,  if  she  could  maintain  herself  in  this  character,  we 
should  avoid  the  internal  dissensions  that  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  follow  her  incorporation  into  the  Union ;  and  that,  how- 
ever it  might  be  feared  that  her  separate  nationality  would 
create  some  centrifugal  tendencies  in  our  Southern  States  tow- 
ard her,  such  tendencies  could  be  more  easily  encountered  than 
the  sectional  collision  which  would  be  the  sure  consequence  of 
her  addition  to  the  Union.  It  will  be  found,  accordingly,  that 
these  views  were  the  key-note  of  liis  whole  policy  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that,  so  far  as  he  could  exercise  any  influence,  publicly 
or  privately,  upon  events,  that  influence  was  always  exerted  to 
promote  the  separate  nationality  of  Texas,  after  slie  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  expelling  the  Mexican 
power  from  her  borders.  Soon  after  that  event,  he  received 
the  following  very  graphic  letter  fi*om  Judge  Catron,  of  Ten- 
nessee: 

[FBOH  judge  CATRON.] 

*'  Nasiitillx,  lith  June,  1836. 

*'  My  deab  Sir  :  An  expression  of  yours  in  the  Senate,  when  speaking 
of  the  propriety  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  has  made  a 
very  strong  impression  in  this  country  that  England  may  endeavor  to  gain 
a  footing  in  Texas  by  purchase  from  Mexico.'  A  large  meeting  was  holden 
here  yesterday,  which  resolved  that  Congress  and  the  Executive  should 
forthwith,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session,  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas ;  and  use  the  means  to  end  the  war ;  and  extend  our  boundary 
wett^  that  is,  acquire  the  country.  This  is  proposed  in  effect,  though  not  in 
terms. 

"England  will  be  drawn  into  the  Texan  war  in  this  wise :  The  Mexi- 
can is  driven  from  Texas  with  a  terror  upon  him  inconsistent  with  further 
fighting  there.  If  the  matter  would  end  at  this,  it  would  be  well.  But 
the  spirit  is  abroad  through  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  march 
upon  Mexico.  All  may  emigrate  to  Texas  who  will  It  is  lawful.  All 
^ho  choose  may  buy  Texas  lands.  This  is  lawfuL  The  golden  city  pre- 
sents temptations  strong  as  in  the  days  of  Cortez.  Men  and  money  arc  to 
be  had — the  former  in  excess — to  march  upon  it  in  the  fall.  The  Mexican 
population  consists  of,  say  7,000,000 — 8,000,000  native  Indians  an  encum- 

'  Mr.  Webster  had  said  in  the  Senate,  European  power  should    ever  be   per- 

on  the  23d  of  May,  that  he  had  rcceiTed  mitU^   to  establish    a    colony  on    the 

some  information   from    a    respectable  American  Continent     He  had  no  doubt 

source,  which  turned  his  attention  to  the  that  attempts  would  be  made  by  some 

very  significant  expression  used  by  Mr.  European  government  to  obtain  a  cession 

Monroe  in  his  message  of  1822,  that  no  of  Texas  from  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
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brance,  the  like  number  of  the  mixed  blood,  wortblees,  or  neariy  bo,  u  de- 
fenders,  and  one  million  of  Spanish  descent,  unmixed,  who  ore  poor  boI- 
dicre,  and  divided  at  that  between  the  parties  of  the  priests  and  libcrak. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  civil  war,  hardly  a  battle  was  fought  re- 
spectable as  a  foraging  akjnuiah  of  a  wcU -appointed  army  of  respectable 
BiEC.  Mr.  Justin  Cbumb^ra  informs  me  (now  here)  that  the  companies  of 
satire  Indians,  and  often  of  the  mixed  blood,  are  marehed  to  the  seat  of 
war  hamlcaiTed  by  pairs,  with  a  common  chain  extending  through  the 
middle,  an<l  when  brought  into  buttle  put  in  front,  with  orders  to  ehoot 
them  in  rear  if  they  gire  way  !  That  conricta  always  are  manugcd  in  this 
wise,  and  were  at  the  taking  of  the  Alamo.  Tlicrc  is  not  a  boy,  '  whose 
quiver  and  bow  is  scarcely  terror  to  the  crow,'  in  this  grtnt  valley  but 
believes  this,  be  it  strictly  correct  or  not;  and  hardly  one  tlint  does  not 
ardently  long  to  be  of  the  army  that  is  to  conquer  the  priests,  and  divide 
the  ill-golten  gold  of  Ibe  temple — to  get  his  slice  of  the  great  lamp  in  the 
cathedral,  or  a  foot's  length  of  a  ailver  pillar,  and  fame  besides.  It  ia 
not  supposed  there  will  be  fighting  enough  for  tolerable  sport.  My  belief 
ia,  that  thia  is  but  too  true ;  bat,  whether  Inie  or  fallacious,  the  effect  must 
be  the  same.  If  the  war  continues,  Texas  will  endeavor  to  conquer  Mexico. 
England  will  aid  the  latter  to  resist ;  will  aid  her  to  invade  Tesas  in  turn ; 
and  depend  on  ii,  when  she  puts  her  hand  into  this  worli,  Mexico  shares 
the  fate  of  India 

"Whetlier  this  be  an  evil-brooding  fancy,  you  are  the  better  judge;  if 
not,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  act  as  a  preventive  means.  The  object  of 
this  scrawl  is  to  give  the  state  of  temperament  in  the  West — uncontrollable 
as  the  Mississippi.    It  may  be  of  use. 

"The  young  fellows  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  are  drop- 
ping in  daily,  and  are  followed  bj  crowds  of  young  and  old — for  hardly 
any  of  us  have  escaped  the  felicity  of  having  divers  young  kinsmen  tbere 
of  whom  we  are  most  anxious  to  hear — and  the  first  question  is,  '  How  did 
be  fight  t'  with  glistening  eyes,  'jiye,  aye/'  says  the  father,  'I  thought  so.' 
The  boy  may  have  run  away,  as  many  did ;  he  is  now  the  hero  of  the 
family,  and  all  follow  him  who  choose.  No  monk  is  needed  to  preach 
the  crusade.  The  interference  of  yourself  and  Korthem  ftiends  to 
cheek  it  would,  I  feel  very  sure,  be  a  great  service  to  the  country. 
That  the  recoitnition  of  Texas,  and  the  ending  of  the  war,  is  the 
proper  course,  all  must  concur,  and  that  another  equal  opportunity, 
qfUr  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  Sx  our  boundary 
west  of  the  Colorado,  will  present,  I  think  no  well-informed  man  will 
believe. 

"  Most  sineerely,  I  have 

"  The  honor  to  be  your 

"  Friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Catbox. 

"To  the  Hon.  D.  Webster, 
Washington," 


I. 
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There  were  reasons  less  observed  at  this  moment  by  the  ex- 
cellent man  who  wrote  this  letter  than  they  were  by  Mi*.  Web- 
ster, which  made  it  inexpedient  for  the  United  States  to  seek 
the  acquisition  of  Texas.  The  agitation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  recently  begun ;  and  Mr.  Webster  had  means  of 
knowing  in  what  spirit  it  had  been  begun,  by  many  who  had 
embarked  in  it,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  feeling  which  it  was 
to  touch  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  the  North.  An  official 
letter  from  one  of  the  antislavery  societies  addressed  to  him 
during  the  winter  of  1836,  transmitting  to  him  some  petitions 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
they  wished  him  to  present  to  the  Senate,  now  lies  before  me ; 
and,  as  the  persons  who  subscribed  and  sent  these  petitions  were 
among  his  constituents,  they  had  a  right  to  ask  him  to  present 
them.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however,  from  this  letter,  that  the 
persons  who  caused  it  to  be  written  intended  to  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  feelings  or  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holding  States ;  that  the  "  Abolitionists  "  would,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, refrain  from  pressing  their  points ;  that,  if  it  should 
be  found  that  Congress  was  unable,  from  any  restrictions  in  the 
cessions  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  they  intended  to  petition  Congress  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  government ;  and  that  they  designed  to  effect 
"  the  speedy  and  entire  abolition  of  slavery,"  by  the  use  of 
"  moral  means."  *  On  all  these  points  the  letter  was  explicit, 
and  it  expressed  the  desire  of  the  Antislavery  Society  that  their 
determinations  might  be  fully  known.  Mr.  Webster  knew, 
therefore,  that  an  agitation  had  begun,  which  was  to  aim  at  a 
great  organic  change  in  the  domestic  relations  of  States  which 
had  never  committed  this  subject  to  the  control  of  the  General 
Gbvemment,  and  that  this  agitation  must  inevitably  make 
itself  felt  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Already  the  blunder  had 
been  committed  of  calling  in  question  the  right  of  citizens  to 
petition  Congress  on  this  subject.  Already  there  were  mani- 
festations of  a  purpose  to  exclude  from  the  public  mails,  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  printed  matter  in  relation  to  slavery.  Two 
opposite  forces  in  the  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  were  thus 

*  MS.  letter  from   the  corresponding    slavery  Society  to  Mr.  Webster,  January 
secretary  of   the    Massachusetts    Anti-    13,  1836. 
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arraying  themselves  for  that  long  conflict  that  was  finally  to 
shake,  if  not  to  overthrow,  the  ConstitutioD  of  the  United  States. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  therefore,  that,  at  the  verj'  first  iiiomont  of 
the  success  of  the  Texan  Revolution,  Mr.  Webster  had  fixed  hia 
attention  upon  the  dangers  that  would  attend  lier  absorption 
into  this  Union ;  and  let  it  also  be  remembered  wliat  were  the 
contem]M)raneonB  occurrences  and  tendencies  that  made  him  so 
nnwilling  to  encounter  that  resnlt.' 

Having  touched  upon  this  topic,  it  is  proper  to  indicate  here 
the  eardinal  principles  on  ■which  his  coiirec  in  regard  to  it  was 
shaped  from  the  first.  In  tiie  first  place,  he  held  that  all  the 
guaranties  which  the  Constitution  had  given  to  slavery,  as  a 
domestic  institution  of  States  in  the  Union,  were  to  be  strictly 
and  faithfully  observed ;  and,  while  he  regarded  it  as  a  political, 
social,  and  moral  evil,  he  did  not  allow  that  political  action 
upon  it,  where  it  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  citizens  of  non-slaveliolding  States,  was  legally 
or  monilly  jiistifi;ibIo.  In  the  f^i.'cninl  place,  lie  maintained  that 
any  enlargement  of  its  area,  by  the  addition  of  new  slavehold- 
ing  States,  was  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  a  ques- 
tion that  concerned  the  whole  Union  ;  fit  to  be  acted  upon  by 
Congress,  and  in  his  opinion  never  to  be  consented  to.  In  tlie 
third  place,  he  considered  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  matter  wholly  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  acted  upon  always  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
such  action  upon  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the  Union.  But 
beneath  all  these  opinions  upon  specific  questions,  lay  his  deep, 
abiding  conviction  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  so  founded  in  mutual  concessions  between  the  opposing 
mterests  and  feelings  of  the  two  grand  sections  of  the  Union, 
that  it  could  not  be  preserved  but  by  acting  under  and  admin- 
istering it  according  to  the  letter  of  its  provisions ;  and  that 
when  either  section  sought  for  additional  advantages,  not  stipu- 
lated for  in  its  formation,  or  when  either  refused  to  abide  by 
any  of  its  compacts,  there  cpuld  be  no  security  for  it  in  the 
future,  and  no  means  of  preventing  the  dismemberment  which 
the  loss  of  its  security  must  entail. 

All  men,  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  houndaiy 
'  a»  the  speooh  at  N'iblo'B  Saloon  in  Sew  Tork.— { Worta,  I,  !48,  8M.) 
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wliicli  a  statesman  must  regard  as  the  line  that  forbids  him  to 
act  upon  purely  mor^l  considerations,  will  recognize  in  these 
opinions  the  just  limitations  of  political  conduct.  An  Ameri 
can  statesman,  living  and  acting  in  the  period  of  Mr  .Webster's 
public  life,  might  well  regard  slavery  as  an  evil,  and  a  great  moral 
wrong ;  he  might  even  concur  in  the  favorite  phrase  of  those 
who  assailed  it  as  the  "  sum  of  all  WUanies,"  if  he  saw  reason 
so  to  characterize  it.  But  the  question  on  which  posterity  are 
to  judge  Mr.  Webster — on  which  many  of  his  contemporaries 
were  never  willing  to  judge  him  fairly — is  whether  he  could 
take  part  as  a  public  man  in  administering  the  Constitution  o^ 
the  United  States  without  acting  up  to  his  convictions  of  what 
it  required  at  his  hands.  Few  men,  in  all  our  history,  have 
said  more  impressive  things  respecting  the  wrong  of  slavery 
and  its  inherent  evils  than  he  has.  No  man  in  our  history  has 
been  more  uniformly  faithful  as  a  statesman  to  the  letter  of  the 
fundamental  law,  to  the  obligation  of  public  compacts,  and  to 
the  dictates  of  that  public  policy  which  results  from  the  pro- 
visions of  a  fixed  constitution.  Let  it  be  determined,  by  the 
fair  judgment  of  mankind,  whether  such  a  character  is  marked 
by  any  inconsistency. 

A  debate  on  the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  commenced  in  the  Senate 
on  the  7th  of  January,  and  was  continued  at  intervals  until  the 
11th  of  March.  A  great  effort  was  made  to  prevent  their  being 
received  at  aU ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  Senate  was  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  then  immediately  to  reject  their  prayer,  with- 
out any  reference  to  a  committee.  Mr.  Webster  voted  against 
this  method  of  action.*  He  had  not  participated  in  the  long 
and  excited  discussion  which  preceded  the  vote,  choosing  to 
reserve  the  expression  of  his  opinions  upon  the  course  proper  to 
be  pursued,  until  the  Senate  had  made  its  decision.  But  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  give  an  opportunity  for  reversing  it.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  he  presented  two  petitions  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  Massachusetts,  and  another  from  Michigan  ;  and 
he  then  stated  with  great  distinctness  that,  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  no  control  whatever  over  slavery 
in  the  States,  he  held  it  to  be  entirely  clear  that  Congress  had 

'  The  Totc  was  thirty-four  for  the  immediate  rejection  and  six  against  it. 
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full  control  over  it  in  the  District  of  Columliia ;  that  the  prayer 
of  these  petitions  was,  therefore,  not  oue  that  could  be  aum- 
marily  rejected  on  the  ground  of  want  of  power  to  deal  with 
the  subject ;  that  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  with  them  waa 
the  usual  course,  namely,  to  refer  them  to  a  committee  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  in  his  opinion  a  report  upon  the  subject, 
fairly  discnsaing  it  in  all  its  bearings,  would  produce  a  proper 
effect  both  in  and  out  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Southern 
Senators  who  followed  him  referred  to  his  having  placed 
himself  "  at  the  head  of  the  petitionsrs."  He  then  rose  and 
replied : 

"The  gentleman  cannot  be  tilloiTeil,  sir,  to  Eissign  to  mc  an;  plnce  or 
any  character  which  I  do  not  ehooao  to  tahe  to  myselE  I  have  only  ex- 
pre!>9ed  an  opuuon  as  to  the  course  wliich  it  is  prudent  and  wise  in  as 
nil  to  adopt  in  dispoaing  of  these  petitions. 

"  It  is  true  that,  while  the  qiu'stion  on  the  n-ccption  of  the  petitions 
TTftB  pending,  I  observed  that  I  should  hold  buck  these  petitions  till  that 
question  w.is  decided.  It  is  decided.  Thi.'  SL-nnti'  h;L^  decided  to  receive 
the  petitions ;  and,  being  received,  the  manner  of  treating  them  necesaarilj 
arises.  The  origin  of  the  anthorit;  of  Congress  over  this  District,  the  views 
and  objects  of  the  States  in  ceding  the  territory,  the  little  interest  which 
this  Oovemment  has  in  the  general  question  of  slavery,  and  the  great  m^- 
nitude  which  individual  States  have  in  it,  the  great  danger  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself  of  agitating  the  question  here,  while  things  remain  in  their 
present  posture  in  States  around  us — these,  sir,  are  considerations  all 
intimately  belonging  to  the  question,  as  I  think,  and  which  a  competent 
committee  would  naturally  present  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  feel  bound  to  make  one  further  remark.  Whatever 
gentlemen  may  think  of  it,  I  assure  them  that  these  petitions,  at  least  in 
many  cases,  have  no  factious  origin.  Such  may  bo  the  origin  of  some  of 
them.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  of  all.  Hany  of  them  arise  from  a  sense 
of  reli^oUB  duty ;  and  that  is  a  feeling  which  should  be  reasoned  with, 
but  cannot  be  suppressed  by  a  mere  summary  exercise  of  authority.  I 
wish  that  all  reasonable  men  may  be  satbfied  with  our  proceedings;  that 
we  may  so  act  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter  as  shall  promote  harmony, 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  and  increase  the  confidence  both  of  the 
North  and  the  South  in  this  Government." 

His  ad^-ice  was  not  followed.  The  capital  error  was  com- 
mitted of  treating  this  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  question  that  was  not  to  be  discussed 
in  the  legislative  body  which  had  plenary  jurisdiction  over  it, 
and  which  was  necessarily  liable  to  be  approached,  in  regard 
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to  it,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  acting  with  various 
motives  and  purposes,  but  acting  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  that 
could  not  be  questioned.  From  this  moment  Mr.  Webster  saw 
that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost.  He  would  have  had  the 
subject  so  dealt  with  as  to  show  to  the  whole  country  the  clear 
line  of  its  duty  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  States.  He  was  well  convinced  that,  if  this  occa- 
sion were  suffered  to  pass  without  such  a  course  of  actioi)  as  he 
recommended — if  the  Northern  feeling,  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ence of  slavery  at  the  seat  of  Government,  was  to  be  met  by  a 
refusal  to  consider  the  subject  at  all — a  long  agitation,  con- 
stantly growing  stronger,  would  produce  a  chronic  irritation 
and  alarm  in  the  slaveholding  States.  He  was  fully  aware  that 
the  introduction  of  Texas  into  the  Union  was  already  looked  to 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  political  power  of  that  section  ; 
and  he  knew  that  here  would  be  a  fresh  provocative  to  the 
Northern  sentiment,  which  was  even  now  but  too  strongly 
stimulated  by  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  it.  But  the  wrong 
step  was  taken — taken  against  his  earnest  warning.  His  mo- 
tion to  refer  the  petitions  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Nothing 
remained  for  him,  therefore,  but  to  watch,  as  he  had  always 
watched,  and  to  guard,  as  he  had  always  guarded,  against  all 
attempts  to  give  unwarrantable  interpretations  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  operation 
of  causes  that  plainly  tended  to  the  increase  of  feelings  which 
would  assuredly  weaken  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  It  is  cer- 
tainly probable  that,  if  the  Senate  had  seen  fit  to  refer  these 
petitions  to  a  committee,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  under- 
take such  a  discussion  as  he  desired  should  occur.  Who  can 
estimate  the  effect  that  would  have  followed,  at  that  day,  from 
a  report  proceeding  from  his  pen,  or  a  speech  by  him,  on  the 
topics  which  he  desired  to  have  treated  ?  The  result  was  that 
slavery,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  left  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  safely  or  successfully  handled  ;  it  was  left  for  thirty 
years  as  a  perpetual  cause  of  irritation,  affording  its  own  fuel 
to  the  flames  that  from  other  and  similar  sources  kindled  the 
fires  of  civil  war. 

Among  the  prominent  occurrences  of  this  session,  which 
indicated  the  increasing  irritation  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
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and  the  caasefl  wbicli  prodace<l  it.  must  be  ranked  Mr.  CalLoiin's 
bill  concerning  "  Incendiary  Publications."  It  proposed  to  pro- 
hibit the  deputy-postmaetere  from  delivering  any  printed  mat- 
ter touching  the  subject  of  slavery  in  States  whose  laws  pro- 
hibite<I  the  circulation  of  such  matter.  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
found  his  opposition  to  this  measure  on  a  denial  of  the  evil 
complained  of.  lie  Iiad  not,  he  observed,  a  word  to  say 
against  the  objects  of  the  bill;  but,  with  constitutional  law- 
yers, there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  object  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  His  objection  went  to  the 
means.  Looking  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which 
prohibits  Congress  &om  passing  any  law  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press,  he  concluded  tbat  Congress  had  not 
the  power  to  decide,  from  the  character  of  a  paper,  whether  it 
ebould  be  carried  in  the  mail  or  not.  Such  a  decision  would 
be  a  direct  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
was  certainly  a  most  important  siigtrestion ;  and,  perhaps,  an 
eqnally  important  one  was  directed  by  Mr.  Webster  against 
the  provision  of  the  bill  which  looked  to  the  destruction  of 
papers,  supposed  to  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  States, 
if  not  withdrawn,  on  notice  to  the  sender,  within  a  certain 
time.  This,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  done  by  the  deputy- 
postmasters.  Mr.  Webster  maintained  the  point  that  a  paper 
sent  in  the  mail  is  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent.  If  it  is  property,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  without  *'  due 
process  of  law,"  that  is,  without  judicial  trial.  To  make  a 
deputy-postra aster  the  judge  of  whether  it  is  such  a  property 
as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  can  lawfully  possess,  would  be 
to  constitute  him  a  judicial  officer  to  determine  a  question  of 
property.  He  also  considered  the  law  unnecessary,  because 
the  States  had  full  power  to  punish  the  deputy-postmaeters  for 
circulating  incendiary  publications  in  violation  of  their  laws. 
Similar  views  were  maintained  by  other  Senators,  especially  by 
Mr.  Clay,  who  made  a  strong  opposition  to  the  bill.  It  was 
rejected  by  a  decisive  vote. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution,  reported 
by  Mr.  Clay  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  declaring 
that  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory  information  shoaldbe 
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received  that  it  had  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  obligations 
of  an  independent  power.  Mr.  Webster  advocated  this  course, 
and  voted  for  the  resolution,  which  was,  in  fact,  unanimously 
adopted. 

At  this  session  the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  alluded 
to  the  loss  of  the  Fortification  Bill  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  said  that  "  much  injury  and  inconvenience  have  been 
experienced  in  consequence  of"  it.  He  added  that  "  this  failure 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  not  only  because  it  interrupted 
and  delayed  the  progress  of  a  system  of  national  defence,  pro- 
jected immediately  after  the  last  war,  and  since  steadily  pur- 
sued, but  also  because  it  contained  a  contingent  appropriation, 
inserted  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive,  in  aid 
of  this  important  object,  and  other  branches  of  the  national  de- 
fence, some  portions  of  which  might  have  been  most  usefully 
applied  during  the  past  season." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  that  had  ever  been  given  that 
the  three  million  appropriation  proposed  by  that  bill  was  "  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive ; "  and  even  this 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  appropriation  had  been 
asked  for  or  recommended  by  the  Executive  at  the  time  it  had 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  censure  implied  in 
the  President's  remarks  fell,  of  course,  upon  the  Senate ;  and 
for  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the  appropriation  Mr.  Webster  was 
more  responsible  than  any  one  else. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  therefore,  of  the  present  session, 
he  delivered  a  speech,  embracing  an  elaborate  account  of  all  the 
facts  attending  the  loss  of  the  bill  on  the  last  night  of  the  pre- 
vious session,  and  restating  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to  it. 
He  reminded  the  country  that  the  proposed  appropriation  did 
not  come  before  Congress  with  any  Executive  recommendation, 
and  that  its  character  was  such  that  it  would  have  vested  in  the 
President  a  naked  discretion  as  to  its  expenditure,  without  speci- 
fication of  object  or  purpose,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  judgment  on  the  part  of  Congress.  He  then  said : 
"  The  honorable  member  from  Ohio,*  near  me,  has  said  that,  if 
the  enemy  had  been  on  our  shores,  he  would  not  have  agreed  to 

^  Mr.  Ewing, 
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tliis  vote. '  And  I  say,  if  the  proposition  were  now  hefore  «», 
arid  (he  guna  of  the  enemy  were  pointed  againat  the  walls  of  tha 
Capitol,  I  would  not  agree  to  it.^' ' 

On  tlie  22d  of  Jannary,  a  resolntion  was  introduced  into  the 
Hou3e  of  Representatives  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  attending  the  loaa  of  the  Fortification 
Bill  of  the  last  session.  In  the  course  of  the  discuesions  on  this 
r^olution,  Mr.  Webster's  remark,  which  is  above  printed  in 
italics,  was  commented  on  with  much  severity.  Although  thia 
was  quite  nnparllamcntary,  Mr.  "Webster  prepared  himself  to 
make  a  reply  to  it  in  Iiia  place  in  the  Senate.  He  very  delib- 
erately wrote  a  speech,  in  defence  of  his  observation,  which  he 
intended  to  road  to  the  Senate  at  the  first  opportunity ;  but  he 
was  dissuaded  from  it  by  friends,  who  considered  it  both  unne- 
cessary and  inexpedient.  The  paper,  however,  is  preserved ; 
and  I  make  some  extracts  from  it,  of  a  very  interesting  char- 
acter, whi(-!i  show  his  adhcrcrit^f,  under  all  cinei^encies,  real  or 
pretended,  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitotion : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  hare  no  intention  of  entering  again  into  this  debate. 
The  resolution  itself,  eipresaing  the  propriety  of  defending  the  coontrj,  I 
am  quite  read;  to  BUpport  b;  m;  vote,  and,  as  to  the  variona  topics  which 
have  been  discussed,  I  am  nilling  to  leave  them  without  further  remark 
&om  me. 

"It  might  appear,  however,  affectation  of  dignity,  rather  than  tme  dig- 
nity itself,  were  I  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  certun  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  have  taken  place  since  I  addressed  the  Senate  oa  the 
14th  of  January. 

"  In  my  speech,  on  that  day,  I  gave  mj  reasons  for  having  opposed  the 
vote  of  the  three  millions,  on  the  last  evening  of  the  last  session.  I  placed 
that  opposition  on  constitutional  grounds.  I  insisted  that  the  proposed 
grant  of  money  had  no  specified  object;  that  it  had  no  limit,  within  the 
broadest  interpretation  of  whatever  might  be  called  military  service;  that 
it  conferred  on  the  President  the  power  of  deciding  whether  armies  should 
be  raised,  or  whether  navies  should  be  maintained,  although  these  powers 
are  espressly  con&ded  by  the  Constitution,  not  to  the  President,  bat  to 
Congress;  that,  under  this  vote,  the  President  might  build  ships,  or  bnj 
ships,  or  levy  troops,  or  do  any  thing  which  he  might  choose  to  think  that 
the  military  service  required. 

"  I  endeavored  to  show  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  was,  in  no  just 
seusc,  an  appropriation,  of  money ;  that  it  appeared  rather  to  be  a  sorreDder 
of  onr  own  powers  and  our  own  duties  to  Executive  discretion;  that  it 
>  A  speech.  Works,  iv.,  SOS. 
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was  against  fundamental  principles,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  that  it  was  a  dangerous  inroad  on  the  Constitution,  as  it  vested  every 
power,  great  and  small,  respecting  the  military  and  naval  service,  in  the 
President  alone,  without  specification  of  object  or  limitation  of  purpose, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  all  judgment  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 

**  Holding  this  opinion  of  the  proposed  grant,  fully  believing  it  to  be 
repugnant  to  plain  constitutional  injunctions,  and  a  most  alarming  exten- 
sion of  the  Executive  authority,  I  declared  that  I  could  not  agree  in  it ; 
and  added  these  remarks :  *  The  honorable  member  from  Ohio^  near  me^  7uu 
$aid  that,  if  the  enemy  had  been  on  owr  thores,  he  tootdd  not  have  agreed  to  this 
vote.  And  I  say,  \f  the  proposition  were  now  brfore  us,  and  the  guns  of  the 
enemy  were  battering  against  the  waUs  of  the  Capitol,  I  would  not  agree  to  it, 

"  *  The  people  of  this  country  have  an  interest,  a  property,  an  inheritance, 
in  this  instrument,  against  the  value  of  which  forty  eapitols  do  not  weigh  the 
twentieth  part  of  one  poor  scruple.  There  can  never  be  any  necessity  for  such 
proceedings  but  a  feigned  and  false  necessity,  a  mere  idle  and  hollow  pretence 
of  necessity;  least  of  all  can  it  be  said  that  (my  such  necessity  actttdUy  existed 
on  the  Sd  of  March,  There  was  no  enemy  on  our  shores;  there  were  no  guns 
pointed  against  the  Capitol;  we  were  in  no  war,  nor  was  there  a  reasonable 
probability  that  we  should  ham  war,  unless  we  made  it  ourselves? 

"  Now,  sir,  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  my  judgment  of  the  true 
character  of  the  proposed  grant,  no  man,  of  common  intelligence  and 
common  candor,  can  infer  any  thing  from  these  remarks  of  mine  but  a  con- 
viction on  my  part  of  the  great  impropriety  of  the  grant,  a  full  belief  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  constitutional  provisions,  and  a  fixed  resolution  to 
prefer  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  Constitution  to  every  political  interest. 
I  had  only  repeated,  in  other  language,  the  sentiment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  to  which  nobody  had  thought  of  taking  any  exception. 

"  Qentlemen  might  say  I  was  mistaken ;  that  the  proposed  vote  did  not 
violate  constitutional  provisions ;  that  it  did  not  dangerously  extend  Ex- 
ecutive power  and  discretion ;  all  this  gentlemen  might  say,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, those  gentlemen  did  so  think  who  agreed  to  the  vote  themselves. 

'*  But  there  is  no  member  of  the  Senate  who  will  say  that,  if  he  himself 
had  honestly  entertained  the  opinion  which  I  expressed,  he  w^ould  have 
supported  the  grant,  either  to  save  the  Capitol  or  to  preserve  any  other 
public  interest. 

"  No  gentleman  can  say  so,  without  admitting  that  he  regards  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  as  a  subordinate  matter,  a  thing  which  may  be 
surrendered  in  a  political  emergency  like  that  of  war  and  invasion.  Every 
man  must  see  that  my  expression  was  merely  one  of  preference  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country  over  all  other  interests,  and  its  preservation  an 
oliject  so  vital,  so  paramount,  in  my  judgment  and  feeling,  as  not  to  be 
hazarded  in  any  emergency,  real  or  pretended.  This,  sir,  every  man  must 
see  to  have  been  my  meaning,  and  my  only  meaning,  and,  if  he  is  an  honest 
man,  he  must  acknowledge  and  admit  it.  .  .  . 
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"  Sir,  if  I  am  guilt;  of  idolatry  ton-ard  an;  object  on  earUi,  it  most  tej 
found  in  the  homage  I  bear  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StatCB.  I 
have  been  bred  in  the  reverence  and  in  the  lore  of  that  Constitution.  1 
think  I  hare  Bomo  knowledge  of  its  bistorj,  it»  spirit,  and  its  principlni 
hut,  however  that  may  be,  1  am  sure  I  have  ample  knowledge  of  ita  blc9» 
inga  in  the  prosperity  which  it  haa  spread  around  us  all  at  home,  and  te 
the  national  distinction  niiirh,  under  its  fortunate  star  and  beneficent 
guidance,  we  have  attained  abroad.    These  are  the  grounds  of  my  attach- 

''  It  is  not,  sir,  that  this  Constitution,  or  the  Govemmeot  established 
under  it,  has  ever  enriched  or  particularly  benefited  me  or  mine.  I  have 
never  held  on  office,  unless  it  be  an  office  to  represent  the  people  in  one  or 
the  other  branch  of  this  LegialHture.  I  have  received  no  &vors,  and  asked 
no  fevors,  at  any  time,  or  from  any  band.  Not  one  of  those  in  whose 
veins  there  runs  a  drop  of  blood  kindred  to  my  own  has  enjoyed  office,  or 
profit,  or  patronage,  or  favor  of  any  kind,  under  this  Oovemment. 

"  I  have,  sir,  devoted  no  small  labor,  I  have  given  the  best  years  of  my 
life,  I  have  sacrificed  professional  emolument,  and  I  have  done  all  this 
cheerfully,  for  the  honor  of  serving  the  people  in  Congress,  with  no  other 
object  than  io  si.cur.?  Ihiir  fnvor  and  r.mliiiciice,  nnd  a  desire,  1  hope  nnt 
too  ambitiooB,  of  being  numbered  among  those  who  have  done  aomettung, 
in  their  day  and  generation,  to  uphold  the  free  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  to  maintain  the  bond  of  our  happy  and  glorious  Dnion. 

"  With  this  unaffected  attachment  to  the  Constitntion,  with  this  sedu- 
lous care  for  it,  with  a  habit,  I  confess,  which  leads  me,  on  erery  giett 
measnre,  and  especially  on  every  new  and  extraordinary  propodtion,  to 
conuder,  first  and  mainly,  its  bearing  on  that  great  security  for  our  libratiea 
and  oar  Union,  I  saw  a  grant  of  money  to  the  Executive  proposed  at  the 
last  session,  which  I  thought  inconsistent  with  its  fundamental  piovinons, 
and  dangerou*  to  its  permanent  safety.  So  thinking,  I  said  in  my  place, 
the  other  day,  that  I  could  not  have  voted  for  it  if  the  enemy  were  batter* 
ing  against  the  Capitol  I  And,  so  thinking,  conld  I  so  vote,  even  in  that 
state  of  things  1  Could  any  honest  man,  holding  my  sendments,  ao  vote, 
in  that  or  any  other  emergency  ?  .  .  ." 

The  financial  measures  of  thiB  Besaioa  attracted  a  large  share 
of  Mr.  Webster's  attention,  not  merely  from  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  but  because  he  saw  and 
foretold  the  approaching  baakruptcies  and  distress  which  w«*e 
to  overspread  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  into 
which  its  currency  had  been  brought.  But  it  was  not  in  hia 
power,  or  in  tliat  of  any  other  opponent  of  the  Administration, 
wholly  to  prevent  the  mischie&  which  he  predicted.  The  con- 
dition of  things  was  most  extraordinary.    By  the  President*! 
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refasal  to  continue  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  to  the  custody  of  certain  State  banks, 
the  public  funds  were  now  under  the  control  of  the  Executive. 
By  the  veto  of  the  Land  BiU  of  1833,  a  bill  which  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  money  in  the  Treasury, 
there  was  now  a  large  surplus,  which  was  growing  larger.  These 
eflfects  had  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  State 
banks,  over  whose  excessive  issues  of  paper  money  there  was 
no  existing  check.  These  evils,  Mr.  Webster  said,  were  begun, 
and  could  no  longer  be  averted.  They  flowed  from  the  dispo- 
sition to  submit  every  thing  to  the  will  of  the  Executive,  and 
to  permit  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  lie  dormant, 
because  the  Executive  would  not  allow  them  to  be  exercised. 
In  reference  to  this  tendency,  he  said  that  the  future  historian 
of  recent  events  in  this  country  would  find  no  topic  more  promi- 
nent and  important  than  a  review  of  the  doctrines  which  had 
been  advanced  with  regard  to  Executive  power,  and  the  means 
employed  to  increase  it.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  he  brought  this  state  of  things  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  in  a  striking  manner,  when  speak- 
ing upon  Mr.  Benton's  resolution  to  require  payments  for  the 
pnblic  lands  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver.  Two  measures,  he 
said,  were  then  before  the  Senate,  of  the  highest  importance : 
one  to  diminish  the  public  fund,  the  other  to  secure  its  safety. 
He  desired  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  proposi- 
tions. It  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  public  money  should 
be  more  equally  distributed  over  the  country  than  it  then  was. 

The  disposition  which  had  prevailed  among  the  supporters 
of  the  Administration,  at  the  last  session,  to  leave  the  public 
moneys  on  deposit  in  certain  State  banks,  selected  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, without  regulation  of  law,  now  began  to  be  relaxed. 
The  effect  of  placing  such  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  institutions  not  originally  organized  to  receive  and  manage 
them  had  been,  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  wild  speculation,  which 
was  now,  in  fact,  using  the  public  money  to  buy  up  great  quan- 
tities of  Government  lands  in  the  "West,  paying  for  them  with 
ftmds  borrowed  of  the  deposit  banks,  which,  on  being  received 
at  the  land-offices,  were  again  transferred  by  the  Treasury,  to 
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be  a^aiii  deposited  in  tLe  selected  banks  in  the  Eastern  cities. 
It  bad  become  apparent  that,  at  the  end  of  the  present  jear, 
the  Govemraent  would  have  on  hand  a  large  surplus ;  but  this 
snrplus  was  in  the  hands  of  agent*,  who  were  under  no  regula- 
tion of  law.  Before  the  end  of  May,  Mr.  Webeter  had  satisfied 
himself,  by  careful  inquiry,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  this 
surplus  would  amount  to  $40,000,000.  Its  existence  in  tho 
hands  of  a  few  banking  companies  wae  of  no  real  advantage  to 
men  engaged  in  regular  business  of  any  kind.  Men  in  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  life,  whether  commercial  or  agricultural, 
were  subjected  to  embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  their  pur- 
suits, being  unable  to  procure  the  facilities  that  were  ex- 
tended to  speculators,  whose  employment  of  money  which, 
in  fact,  belonged  to  the  Government,  reanlted  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  public  lands  for  unsound  and  unavailable  bank 
credits. 

Mr.  Webster,  as  it  ha-  sLlinmlnnlly  appeared,  wiis  in  no  de- 
gree responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  But  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  give  all  his  aid  to  counteract  its  mischiefs.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  State  banks,  as  depositaries  of  the 
public  money,  could,  by  any  thing  that  Congress  might  do  with 
them,  be  made  to  furnish  a  sound  general  currency  for  the 
country,  or  a  system  of  internal  exchanges  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  commercial  community.  He  said  that  the  deposit-bank 
system  never  could  become  the  permanent  system  of  the  coun- 
try, by  any  regulation  that  Congress  could  Rpply  to  it.  Never- 
theless, regulation  was  indispensable  to  prevent  certain  grose 
evils  that  were  now  apparent  and  pressing.  Without  assaming 
any  lead  in  relation  to  a  system  which  he  disapproved,  either 
in  what  might  be  done  or  omitted  respecting  it,  he  made  known 
his  opinions  on  two  very  important  points  when  a  bill  to  r^n- 
late  the  deposits  of  the  public  moneys  was  before  the  Senate. 
These  opinions  related  to  the  increase  of  the  deposit  banks,  bo 
as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of  the  pub- 
lie  money  in  a  few  favored  banks  ;  to  certain  restraints  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prevent  him 
from  ordering  funds  from  one  bank  to  another,  for  any  other 
reason  than  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  ;  and  to 
n   requirement    that   each    deposit  bank   should  have   at  all 
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times  an  amount  of  specie  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  its 
debts  and  liabilities.  These  three  regulations  would,  he  said, 
bestow  on  these  banks  some  power  of  useful  action ;  although, 
haying  never  been  originally  designed  for  any  thing  but  local 
purposes,  they  could  never  be  made  into  a  perfect  general  sys- 
tem for  the  regulation  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  the 
facilitating  of  domestic  exchanges.  In  relation  to  the  disposi- 
tion that  ought  to  be  made  of  the  great  surplus  which  it  was 
quite  certain  the  Government  would  have  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  while  he  held  it  to  be  on  all  accounts  desirable  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  he  had  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  settled  practice  of  distributing 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  General  Government  among  the 
States.  "  I  cannot  reconcile  myself,"  he  said,  "  to  the  spectacle 
of  the  States  receiving  their  revenues,  their  means  even  of  sup- 
porting their  own  governments,  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  If,  indeed,  the  Land  Bill  could  pass,  and  we 
could  act  on  the  policy,  which  I  think  the  true  policy,  of  re- 
garding the  public  lands  as  a  fund  belonging  to  the  people  of  all 
the  States,  I  should  cheerfully  concur  in  that  policy,  and  be 
willing  to  make  an  annual  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands,  for  some  years  at  least.  But,  if  we  cannot  separate  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  from  other  revenue,  if  all  must  go  into 
the  Treasury  together,  and  there  remain  together,  then  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  now  that  the  income  from  customs 
must  be  reduced.  It  must  be  reduced,  even  at  the  haaard  of 
injury  to  some  branches  of  manufacturing  industry ;  because 
this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  less  evil  than  that  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  state  of  things  in  which  the  United  States  would 
be  found,  laying  and  collecting  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing them,  when  collected,  among  the  States  of  the 
Union." 

He  limited  himself,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  provision 
for  depositing  with  the  States  the  surplus  that  might  be  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  present  year ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  introduced  an  amendment  which  in  substance  became  a  part 
of  the  law  as  it  was  finally  passed. 

Concerning  the  French  question,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  President,  on  the  15th  of  January,  recommended  par- 


r-iwt.,i-s  wl,o  WMuM  <■;,>(  tlic  vutc  L 
iiltiioiiL'h  tlif  want  i.f  <.'i.u|)f.Tatii>M 
irii]iCTfc-ct  organ izat ion  of  the  WL 
sible  that  lie  Ehould  be  cboseD  Pr 
known  that  the  body  of  electors, 
ment  was  intended  to  be  paid  to 
the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  Stal 
ence  took  place  between  Mr.  Wei 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  elect 


"  Ht  deab  Bib:  It  appetja  higblj  pi 
terdAj  hu  teimiiuted  in  the  choice  of  yoi 
the  same  list  as  electors  of  PrerideDt  a 
Ststes  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Massachusi 

"  This  result,  the  relation  in  which  I  1 
commoo  wealth  during  the  contest,  and  « 
are  anticipated  in  other  States,  have  rend 
that  I  should  address  jon  this  letter  to  ' 
the;  shall  aaoemble. 

"  My  purpose  is  to  say  that,  in  the  disc 
tercsting  trust,  it  is  my  earuest  wish  that 
dom  from  all  considerations  merely  pen 
thould  give  the  Tote  of  the  State  in  the  i 
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[from  MB.   BIL8BEE.] 

"  SzKATs-CiiAifBXB,  B06TON,  JkctmbeT  S7, 1886. 

'^Ht  deab  Sir  :  I  have  only  time  to  say  to  you  that,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  electors  yesterday  afternoon  (for  organization,  etc.),  your  letter  was 
laid  before  them,  and  xaell  received  by  all  of  them — ^it  will  appear,  with  the 
further  proceedings  of  to-day,  in  the  newspapers  of  to-morrow.  The  con- 
sultation which  took  place  between  the  members  of  the  college  yesterday 
was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  vote  of  the  members 
will  be  unanimous  for  yourself  as  President,  and  Mr.  Granger  as  Vice- 
President.    In  great  haste, 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  Hon.  D.  Webster. 

^  One,  r.  m. — ^The  votes  have  been  taken,  and  declared  as  above** 
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ran  *^«PBcrB  cibcclab*' — a  "ooxs 
Benton's  expunoino  besolutios 
blayebt  in  the  di8tbigt  of  00 
ti0n8 — ^fabmino  opebations — pi 
— ^beceftion  in  new  tobk — sp 
joubnet  to  the  west — specia 
the  autumn  of  1887 — mb,  van  i 

OONTBOYEBSY     WITH    MB.  CALHOU 
INTO  THE  UNION. 

THE  subjects  of  currency  and  i 
BO  much  of  the  attention  of 
since  the  summer  of  1833,  still  pre 
when  Congress  assembled  in  Decer 
to  be  left  by  General  Jackson  to  ] 
tunate  legacy  of  temporary  expedi 
were  finally  destined  to  bring  the 
power.    Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been 

was  understood  that  the  policy,  wl 
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increasing  the  specie  currency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  issued  the  famous  "  Specie  Circular,"  which  di- 
rected that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  should,  after  a  certain 
period,  be  received  at  the  land-offices,  in  payment  for  the  public 
lands.  The  operation  of  this  requirement,  in  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  currency,  was  the  reverse  of  its  ostensible  and  in- 
tended purpose.  The  tendency  was  first  to  drain  the  specie  of 
the  country  into  the  vaults  of  the  deposit  banks,  by  means  of 
the  land-offices,  and  then  to  keep  it  moving  backward  and  for- 
ward tlirough  the  country  in  masses.  As  this  weakened  the 
banks  which  were  not  depositaries  of  the  public  fiinds,  and  thus 
obliged  them  to  curtail  their  loans,  it  produced  a  great  scarcity 
of  money  in  regions  where  money  was  most  wanted.  On  the 
assembling  of  Congress  in  December,  the  internal  exchanges  of 
the  country  were  much  deranged,  and  a  general  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  the  banks  seemed  inevitable  at  no  distant 
period.  There  was,  therefore,  an  immediate  necessity  for  rid 
ding  the  country  of  this  Treasury  order ;  which  had,  in  fact,  no 
authority  of  law,  since  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  never 
been  empowered  to  discriminate  in  respect  to  the  media  for 
payments  at  the  land-offices  and  the  custom-houses.  In  prac- 
tical operation,  too,  it  had  no  other  eflEect  than  to  increase  the 
evils  arising  from  the  want  of  some  competent  regulator  of  the 
currency  actually  in  use  throughout  the  country. 

Upon  a  resolution  introduced  into  the  Senate,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  to  rescind  the  "  Specie  Circular,"  Mr.  "Web- 
ster delivered  a  speech  on  the  21st  of  December,  wliich  is  now 
important  chiefly  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  it  contains  a 
clear  and  succinct  statement  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  con- 
stitutional relations  of  the  General  Government  to  whatever 
circulates  as  money ;  secondly,  because  it  exhibits  the  mode  in 
which  an  excessive  circulation  of  bank  notes  results  from  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  domestic  exchanges,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  * 
cause  of  that  disturbance.  With  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
Government  to  the  circulating  medimn,  he  held  that  the  legal 
standard  of  value,  established  in  flie  regulated  coin,  can  never 
be  displaced ;  *  but  that  an  exclusive  circulation  of  gold  and 

'  The  whole  argument  which  denies    any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  ten- 
the  constitutional  possibility  of  making    dcr,  or  of  substituting  any  other  stand- 
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silver  is  impracticable.  He  considered  fhat  a  mixed  emrency, 
partly  coin  and  partly  bank  notes,  the  notes  not  issued  in  ex- 
cess, and  always  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
is,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the  best  practicable  onrrenoj ; 
but  that  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that,  in  a  great  com* 
mereial  country,  bills  of  exchange  necessarily  perform  a  laige 
part  of  the  duty  of  currency,  and  hence  arises  the  necesai^  of 
considering  their  function  in  the  operations  of  bnsineBS  as  a 
part  of  the  carrency.  To  prevent  an  ezcesaive  i»nie  of  bank 
notes,  which  even  their  convertibility  into  specie  will  not  al- 
ways check,  and  to  prevent  the  effect  of  overtrading  which  will 
sometimes  introduce  great  amounts  of  exchange  not  represent- 
ing actual  transactions  of  business,  require  the  constant  care, 
watchMness,  and  superintendence  of  Gk>vemment.  The  jHower 
of  coinage,  and  the  i>ower  and  duty  of  regulating  commerce, 
both  external  and  internal,  gave  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  opinion,  a  rightful  control  over  the  whole  mass 

ard  of  Talues,  is  stated  in  a  single  para-  gress,  yet,  as  Congress  has  no  power 

graph  of  this  speech,  with  a  strength,  granted  to  it,  in  this  respect,  but  to  coin 

simplicity,  and  cogency,  that  have  never  money  and  regulate  the  value  of  foreign 

been  surpassed  :    "  But  what  is   meant  coins,  it  clearly  has  no  power  to  substi- 

by  the  *  constitutional  currency,'  about  tute  paper,  or  any  thing  else,  for  coin, 

which  so  much  is  said  ?     What  species  as  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  and  in 

or  forms  of  currency  docs  the  Constitu-  discharge  of  contracts.     Congress  has 

tion  allow,  and  what  does  it  forbid  ?     It  exercised  this  power  fully  in  both   its 

is  plain   enough   that  this  depends  on  branches.      It  has  coined   money,  and 

what  we  understand  by  currency.     Cur-  still  coins  it ;  it  has  regulated  the  value 

rcncy,  in  a  large,  and  perhaps  in  a  just  of  foreign  coins,  and  still  regulates  their 

sense,  includes  not  only  gold  and  silver  value.     The  legal  tender,  therefore,  the 

and  bank  notes,  but  bills  of  exchange  constitutional  standard  of  value,  is  estab- 

also.    It  may  include  all  that  adjusts  ex-  lished,  and  cannot  be  overthrown.    To 

changes  and  settles  balances  in  the  oper-  overthrow  it  would  shake  the  whole  sys- 

ations  of  trade  and  business.    But  if  we  tem.    But  if  the  Constitution  knows  only 

understand  by  currency  the  legal  money  gold  and  silver  as  a  legal  tender,  does  it 

of  the  country,  and  that  which  const i-  follow  that  the  Constitution  cannot  toler- 

tutes  a  lawful  tender  for  debts,  and  is  the  ate   the  voluntary  circulation  of  bank 

statute  measure  of  value,  then,  undoubt-  notes,  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  at 

edly,  nothing  is  included  but  gold  and  thewillof  the  holder,  as  part  of  the  actual 

silver.     Most  unquestionably  there  is  no  money  of  the  country.    Is  a  man  not 

legal  tender,  and  there  can  be  no  legal  only  to  be  entitled  to  demand  gold  and 

tender,  in  this  country,  under  the  author-  silver  for  every  debt,  but  is  he,  or  should 

ity  of  this  Government,  or  any  other,  but  he  be,  obliged  to  demand  it  in  all  cases  ? 

gold  and  silver,  either  the  coinage  of  our  Is  it,  or  should  Government  make  it,  un- 

own  mints  or  foreign  coins,  at  rates  regu-  lawful  to  receive  pay  in  any  thing  else  ? 

lated  by  Congress.    This  is  a  constitu-  Such  a  notion  is  too  absurd  to  be  serious- 

tional  principle,  perfectly  plain,  and  of  ly  treated.    The  constitutional  tender  is 

the  very  highest  importance.     The  States  the  thing  to  be  preserved,  and  it  ought 

are   expressly  prohibited   from    making  to  be  preserved  sacredly,  under  all  cir- 

any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  cumstances.     The  rest  remains  for  judi- 

payment  of  debts ;  and  although  no  such  cious  legislation  by  those  who  have  com 

express   prohibition   is  applied  to  Con-  pctent  authority.** 
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of  whatever  circulates  as  money.  From  the  peculiar  condition 
of  things  in  which  he  was  then  speaking — a  condition  which 
was  yet  to  continue  some  time  longer,  and  to  end  in  great  dis- 
aster— this  control  was  entirely  surrendered  by  the  national 
Government  to  the  eight-and-twenty  States  then  composing  the 
Union,  and  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  banking  capital  had 
been  added  to  the  whole  mass  since  1832 ;  a  thing  that  he  had 
foreseen  and  foretold.  Up  to  this  point  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  increase  of  its  property,  had  prevented 
a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  banks  still  maintained 
specie  payments.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  national 
control  over  the  currency,  and  in  the  want  of  any  national  sys- 
tem of  exchanges,  the  office  of  which  must  be  supplied  by  send- 
ing masses  of  bank  notes  from  place  to  place,  he  said  that  there 
must  be  an  unnatural  increase  of  paper  circulation ;  an  excess 
which  had  been  foreseen,  which  the  deposit-bank  system  had 
been  entirely  incapable  of  preventing,  and  which  could  not  be 
prevented  unless  the  national  Government  should  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it.  For  the  administre-lion  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  for  the  facility  of  internal  exchanges, 
and  for  the  due  control  and  regulation  of  the  actual  currency,  he 
still  held  a  national  institution,  under  proper  guards  and  limits, 
to  be  the  best  means  within  the  reach  of  Congress.  With  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  removing  the  obnoxious  Treasury  circular, 
he  was  indifferent.  A  bill  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  but  at  so 
late  a  period  in  the  session,  that  the  President  did  not  return  it, 
and  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  But  two  days  before  the  bill  was 
passed,  Mr.  Webster  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  mercantile  firms  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  On  this 
occasion  he  reiterated  his  opinion  that  this  would  be  found  to 
be  the  true  remedy  for  the  existing  disturbance  in  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  that  the  claim  of  power  which  the 
Administration  had  asserted,  to  use  banking  corporations  in 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Government,  necessarily  conceded  the 
power  to  create  such  corporations.  But  he  repeated  his  deter- 
mination not  to  make  any  movement  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank  until  public  opinion  should  call  for  it.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  impression  hostile  to  such  an  institution 
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the  Constitution  and  the  laws — wa: 
under  circumstances  plainly  indica 
In  any  period  of  our  history  that  ] 
that  may  occur  hereafter  while  tli 
tinues,  it  is  not  probable  that  ini 
have  been,  or  will  be,  able  to  den 
greee,  holding  the  opinion  that  tl 
legislative  fanction,  could  rightfull 
form  in  which  the  Senate  in  1833 
opinion  of  the  acts  of  President 
that  opinion,  the  Constitution  ma( 
delible.    Men  might  differ  abou 
justice  of  the  record ;    but  the 
question  of  right  by  passing  the 
the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  i 
peremptorily  required  each  brancl 
Journal  of  its  proceedings.     But  n 
dent,  who  was  soon  to  go  out  of 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Senate, 
brought  into  the  Senate  by  its  8e< 
draw  "  black  lines  "  around  the 
write  across  it,  in  "strong  letter 
order  of  the  Senate,  this  16th  day 
Lord  1837." 
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been  unjustly  censured,  the  two  conflicting  opinions  might 
have  gone  down  to  posterity,  and  the  last  would  have  stood  as 
a  reversal  of  a  legislative  proceeding  which  is  brought  about 
by  a  change  of  men  or  of  sentiments.  But  the  friends  of 
the  President  sought  for  what  they  considered  an  imposing 
form  of  stigmatizing  the  original  record ;  and,  in  seeking  for 
the  means  of  doing  this,  they  selected  a  mode  which  in  express 
terms  they  dominated  an  "  expunging  "  of  the  resolution  from 
the  "  Journal,"  and  thus  plainly  violated  the  Constitution.  ^  But 
for  this,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Mr.  Webster  would  have 
said  any  thing  on  the  subject.  What  his  opinions  were  respect- 
ing the  original  resolution  had  been  fully  made  known  at  the 
time ;  and  now,  in  all  the  discussion  which  ensued  upon  Mr. 
Benton's  resolution  to  expunge  the  record,  he  took  no  part, 
either  to  vindicate  his  former  vote,  or  to  go  over  the  grounds 
which  had  led  to  the  action  of  tlie  Senate  in  1833.  But  when 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Benton's  proposition  was  closed,  and  it  was 
about  to  be  voted  on,  he  rose  in  his  place,  and,  in  behalf  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Davis,  and  himself,  read  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  meditated  violation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Senate.  This 
paper  will  stand  as  long  as  the  act  against  which  it  was  directed 
shall  be  known — marking  the  character  of  a  transaction  by 
which  a  part  of  the  original  Journal  of  the  Senate  was  sought 
to  be  stricken  out  of  existence ;  presenting  "  to  the  common- 
sense  and  underetanding  of  mankind  "  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  injunction  which  required  the  Senate  "  to 
keep  "  its  Journal ;  and  holding  up  to  the  view  of  future  times 
the  spectacle  then  exhibited,  of  respectable  States  instructing 
their  representatives  to  vote  for  a  mutilation  of  the  records  of 
one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  Mr.  President :  Upon  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  original  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to  pass  that  resolution, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  express  my  opinions  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
the  President's  Protest  was  before  us. 

'*  Those  opinions  remain  altogether  imchanged.  And  now,  had  the  Con- 
stitution secured  the  privilege  of  entering  a  protest  on  the  Journal,  I  should 
not  say  one  word  on  this  occasion ;  although,  if  what  is  now  proposed 
shall  be  accomplished,  I  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  yalue  of  such 
a  protest,  howeyer  formally  or  carefully  it  might  have  been  inserted  in  the 
body  of  that  instrument.  But,  as  there  is  no  such  coiuititutional  privil^e, 
36 
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liavo  MiLTli  personal  iuktcsi,  unci  iiic  du 
liMS  al^o  a  ]\\<j:]\  interest,  in  the  ])resei*vati( 
ol'tlie  record  of  onr  conduct  as  nienibcrs  ' 

"  Tliis  record  {\\(t  Constitution  declare 
tion   before    the   Senate   declares   that 
Whether  subterfuge  and  evasion,  and,  as 
mockery  of  drawing  black  lines  upon  th< 
our  names  and  our  votes  legible,  when  t 
have  been  complete,  still  the  term  *  to  e 
when  applied  to  a  record,  impart  ideas  e: 
as  the  term  *  to  preserve,*  and  the  term 
expunged  is  not  a  record  which  is  hepty  a 
destroyed  can  be  a  record  which  is  pret 
longer  part  of  the  record ;  it  has  no  lor 
be  certified  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  ' 
proof  or  evidence.    The  object  of  the  pn 
think,  most  obviously  is,  that  the  procee( 
served  in  vrriting  not  for  the  present  oi 
cause  a  copy  of  the  printed  Journal  is  no 
served  indefinitely ;  preserved,  as  other  re 
bv  time  or  accident. 

"  Every  one  must  see  that  matters  o 
on  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  Jo 
but  the  Journals  show  that  bills  have 
through  the  several  stages ;  what  but  th( 
or  v,'ho  is  President,  or  Speaker,  or  Secre 
but  the.  Journals  contain  the  proof  neces 
who  act  under  our  authority,  and  who, 
such  proof,  must  stand  as  trespassers  ?     "^ 
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clearness,  that  all  the  precedents  relied  on  to  justify  or  to  excuse  this  pro- 
ceeding are  either  not  to  the  purpose,  or,  from  the  times  and  circum- 
stances at  and  under  which  they  happened,  are  in  no  way  entitled  to  re- 
spect in  a  free  government,  existing  under  a  written  Constitution.  But 
for  ourselves,  we  stand  on  the  plain  words  of  that  Constitution  itself  A 
thousand  precedents  elsewhere  made,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  can 
neither  rescind,  nor  control,  nor  explain  away  these  words.  The  words 
are,  that  *  each  House  shall  Jc^ep  a  Journal  of  its  proceedings.'  No  gloss, 
no  ingenuity,  no  specious  interpretation,  and  much  less  any  fair  or  just 
reasoning,  can  reconcile  the  process  of  expunging  with  the  plain  meaning 
of  these  words,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  common-sense  and  honest  under- 
standing of  mankind.  If  the  Senate  may  now  expunge  one  part  of  the 
Journal  of  a  former  session,  it  may,  with  equal  authority,  expimge  another 
part,  or  the  whole.  It  may  expunge  the  entire  record  of  any  one  session, 
or  of  all  sessions. 

"  It  seems  to  us  inconceivable  how  any  men  can  regard  such  a  power, 
and  its  exercise  at  pleasure,  as  consistent  with  the  injimctions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  makes  no  difference  what  is  the  completeness  or  incomplete- 
ness of  the  act  of  expunging,  or  by  what  means  done ;  whether  by  erasure, 
obliteration,  or  defacement ;  if  by  defacement,  as  here  proposed,  whether 
one  word  or  many  words  are  written  on  the  face  of  the  record ;  whether 
little  ink  or  much  ink  is  shed  on  the  paper ;  or  whether  some  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  original  written  Journal  may  yet  by  possibility  be  traced.  If 
the  act  done  be  an  act  to  expunge,  to  blot  out,  to  obliterate,  to  erase  the 
record,  then  the  record  is  expunged,  blotted  out,  obliterated,  and  erased. 
And  mutilation  and  alteration  violate  the  record  as  much  as  obliteration 
or  erasure.  A  record,  subsequently  altered,  is  not  the  original  record.  It 
no  longer  gives  a  just  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  It  is  no 
longer  true.  It  is,  in  short,  no  Journal  of  the  real  and  actual  proceedings 
of  the.  Senate,  such  as  the  Constitution  says  each  House  shall  keep. 

"  The  Constitution,  therefore,  is,  in  our  deliberate  judgment,  violated 
by  this  proceeding,  in  the  most  plain  and  open  manner. 

"  The  Constitution,  moreover,  provides  that  the  yeas  and  nays,  on  any 
question,  shall,  at  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journal.  This  provision  most  manifestly  gives  a  personal 
right,  to  those  members  who  may  demand  it,  to  the  entry  and  preservation 
of  their  votes  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  body  not  for  one  day 
or  one  year  only,  but  for  all  time.  There  the  yeas  and  nays  are  to  stand 
forever,  as  permanent  and  lasting  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  members 
have  voted  on  great  questions  before  them.  But  it  is  now  insisted  that 
the  votes  of  members  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  thus  entered  on  the 
Journal,  as  a  matter  of  right,  may  still  be  expunged,  so  that  that,  which  it 
required  more  than  fourth-fiflhs  of  the  Senators  to  prevent  from  being  put 
on  the  Journal,  may,  nevertheless,  be  struck  off,  and  erased  the  next  mo- 
ment, or  at  any  period  afterward,  by  the  will  of  a  mere  majority ;  or,  if 
this  be  denied,  then  the  absurdity  is  adopted  of  maintaining  that  thb  pro- 
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given  and  recorded. 

"We  have  seen,  wilh  deep  and  ai 
spectable  States  instructing  the  Senat 
support  this  violation  of  the  Jouma] 
infinitely  incressed  hy  oar  full  belief 
not  all  these  proceedings  of  States  ha 
Washington ;  that  thej  haTC  been  nrj 
being  neceaaar;  to  the  accomplishmenl 
it  is  nothing  else  bnt  the  influence  and 
this  GoTemment  which  has  brought  t 
free  Statu  of  this  Union  to  quit  the 
the  purpose  of  coCperating  to  nccomp 
nnconstitutional,  so  derogatory  to  the 
vith  so  broad  an  impression  of  compli 

"  Bat  thia  reBolution  is  to  pass.  V 
been  poivcriiil  enough  to  influence  B< 
itself  powerful  enough,  especially  witt 
the  resolution  here. 

"  We  make  up  our  minds  to  behold 
collect  ourselves  to  look  on  in  silence, 
we  did  not  regard  it  aa  a  ruthless  viol 
appear  to  ua  to  be  little  elevated  abo- 
farce.  This  scene  we  shall  behold,  an 
loany  as  may  crowd  into  these  lobbii 
with  what  feelings  I  do  not  undertaki 
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our  votes,  as  they  were  actually  given  and  recorded,  now  stand.  The  one 
proceeding,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  as  much  a  falsification  of  the  record  as 
the  other. 

"  Having  made  this  Protest,  our  duty  is  performed.  We  rescue  our 
own  names,  character,  and  honor  from  all  participation  in  this  matter;  and 
whatever  the  wayward  character  of  the  times,  the  headlong  and  plunging 
spirit  of  party  devotion,  or  the  fear  or  the  love  of  power,  may  have  been 
able  to  bring  about  elsewhere,  we  desire  to  thank  God  that  they  have  not, 
as  yet,  overcome  the  love  of  liberty,  fidelity  to  true  republican  principles, 
and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  Constitution,  in  that  State  whose  soil  was 
drenched  to  a  mire  by  the  first  and  best  blood  of  the  Revolution.  Massa- 
chusetts, as  yet,  has  not  been  conquered ;  and,  while  we  have  the  honor  to 
hold  seats  here  as  her  Senators,  we  shall  never  consent  to  the  sacrifice 
either  of  her  rights  or  our  own ;  we  shall  never  fail  to  oppose  what  we 
regard  as  a  plain  and  open  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country ; 
and  v/e  should  have  thought  ourselves  wholly  unworthy  of  her  if  we  had 
not,  with  all  the  solenmity  and  earnestness  in  our  power,  protested  against 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  Senate." 

The  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  again  the  subject  of  an  excited  discus- 
sion at  this  session.  The  former  action  of  the  Senate,  in  re- 
fusing to  give  such  petitions  a  hearing,  had  greatly  increased 
their  number.  They  now  came  from  many  quarters  of  the 
country  from  which  they  had  not  come  before ;  and  it  was  ap- 
parent to  most  persons  that  the  refusal  to  hear  and  to  make  a 
report  on  these  petitions  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  inunda- 
tion that  now  came  upon  the  Senate.  On  the  6th  of  Februaiy 
a  great  many  of  them  were  presented,  and  among  them  were 
some  that  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Webster.  In  presenting  them, 
he  repeated  the  opinions  that  he  had  expressed  at  the  last  session, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  refer  them,  not 
only  because  this  was  a  right  which  the  petitioners  could  de- 
mand, but  because  it  was  wise  to  admit  that  right.  At  the 
same  time,  he  declared  that  he  meant  to  express  no  opinion 
on  the  expediency  of  legislating  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District,  a  subject  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  those  who  were  most  concerned  in  it. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  now 
greatly  excited,  and  thoroughly  averse  to  any  consideration  of 
a  petition  which  touched  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  of  its 
aspects.     Mr.  Calhoun,  who  thought  that  the  door  ought  to  be 
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peremptorily  sliut,  obtained  a  ruling  from  the  Chair,'  that  any 
objection  made  to  tlie  reception  of  a  petition  raised  the  qnes- 
tion  of  reception,  witliout  a  motion  not  to  receive.  As  these 
petitions  were  eucceeeively  presented,  objections  were  made,  and 
the  question  being  stated  on  the  reception,  a  motion  to  lay  thia 
question  on  the  table  carried  the  petition  with  it.  In  this  way 
a  lai-ge  majority  of  the  Senate  thought  fit  to  avoid  a  direct  vote 
on  the  reception  and  reference  of  the  petitions — a  course  which 
was  as  little  adapted  to  allay  the  agitation  then  rising  as  the 
former  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitions.*  It  was  very 
apparent  to  Mr.  Welist«r  that  the  Senate  would  have  to  recede 
from  this  poeition,  or  to  take  another  and  further  step  in  tlie 
wrong  direction ;  and  that,  if  it  did  the  latter,  an  irretrievable 
error  would  be  committed.  What  occurred  in  the  next  session 
will  disclose  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  this  busy  and  important  session,  his 
thoughts  Wffc  nfti^n  a^y;^-  !tt  '■  Giwn  Karbi.r."  with  the 
"  Thomases,"  with  his  fields,  his  cattle,  his  loads  of  "  kelp,"  and 
his  crops.  Besides  the  original  homestead  of  the  Thomas  family, 
he  had,  ere  this,  become  the  owner  of  several  other  properties, 
adjoining  or  near,  and  he  had  for  several  years  been  a  system- 
atic, although,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  expensive,  farmer.  The 
"temptations"  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  following  letter  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  political  aspirations.  He  was  at  this  time 
meditating  a  dim  project  of  a  great  farm  in  the  West,  and  a 
retirement  to  it  from  professional  and  public  life — a  phantom 
of  hie  brain  that  will  reappear  hereafter.  But  the  truth  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  Marshfield  owed  its  power  to  retain  hiro, 
whenever  he  balanced  its  poorer  soil  against  the  richness  of  the 
prairies,  to  the  attractions  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  local  associa- 
tions with  which  that  old  "  Pilgrim  "  region  is  filled.  It  ia  the 
neighborhood  over  which  the  company  of  the  Mayflower  and 
their  immediate  descendants  first  spread  themselves,  and  their 
names,  their  lands,  and  their  graves,  are  everywhere  aroand. 
Ilis  own  blood  was  not  immediately  of  theirs,  but  he  waa  of  a 
kindre<l  stock,  and  his  feelings  were  always  strongly  moved  by 
the  traditions  that  clung  to  the  soil  where  the  sturdy  Pnntana 
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"  drove  their  teams  afield,"  where  they  founded  the  early  insti- 
tutions of  New  England,  and  where,  "  each  in  his  narrow  cell 
forever  laid,"  their  simple  monuments  carried  back  public  and 
private  history  to  the  infancy  of  the  nation : 


[to  CHAS.   H.   THOMAS,  ESQ.] 

**  Wabuingtox,  FiJbrwjry  4, 1887. 

"  Dear  Henry  :  Although  I  have  no  letter  from  you  either  yesterday 
or  to-day,  I  must  still  commend  your  improved  habits.  You  have  certainly 
whipped  up  your  spirit  of  letter- writing  to  new  speed,  so  that  I  get  two 
letters  a  week,  at  least.  This  is  very  pleasing.  There  have  been  times, 
since  I  saw  you  last,  when  I  have  doubted  whether  Marshfield  and  I  could 
hold  on  together  to  the  end  of  my  life.  I  have  felt  in  those  moments  as  a 
humility  looks  when  she  spreads  out  her  wings  for  flight.  Even  now  some 
things  are  imsettled  in  my  brain.  I  keep  them,  however,  to  myself,  and, 
except  you  and  one  other,  who  has  received  a  slight  hint,  nobody  knows 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  notions.  There  are  temptations,  which,  if 
Marshfield  were  not  what  it  is,  or  if  it  were  to  cease  to  be  what  it  has  been, 
might  induce  me  to  look  upon  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  as  a  bright  spot, 
in  the  journey  of  life,  which  I  had  passed  thraugh.  All  these  things,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  buried  in  the  depth  of  your  faithful  bosom.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  must  say  that  even  your  slightest  letters  afford  me  pleasure. 
Amidst  the  toil  of  law  and  the  stunning  din  of  politics,  any  thing  is  wel- 
come which  calls  my  thoughts  back  to  Marshfield,  though  it  be  only  to  be 
told  which  way  the  wind  blows.  I  am  suffering  from  a  cold,  and  for  two 
days  have  not  been  out  of  my  room.  Last  night  I  was  dreaming  of  you 
all  night,  which  I  hope  you  will  consider  as  a  very  great  compliment.  My 
letters  from  Boston  all  speak  of  your  mother.  She  seems  to  have  made 
quite  a  sensation  in  Summer  Street.  Captain  John  Thomas  w^ill  find  it 
necessary  to  put  his  best  foot  forward  when  he  goes  to  Boston,  if  he  does 
not  mean  to  have  the  shine  taken  off"  of  himself  by  his  spouse. 

"  In  regard  to  farming  matters,  you  appear  to  be  doing  well.  Some  of 
your  kelp-drawing  days  have  showed  great  results.  If  I  have  kept  the 
account  right,  you  have  probably  secured  as  much  kelp  as  will  be  a  decent 
dressing  for  all  the  corn-land  you  prepared  to  plant  at  Careswell.  By-the- 
way,  let  us  settle  names.  I  am  tired  of  the  *Soule  Place,'  and  the 
*  Sprague  Place,'  and  the  *  Widow  Winslow's  Thirds,'  and  so  many  other 
names.  Let  us  use  some  names  uniformly ^  and  we  shall  save  time  and 
breath.  According  to  the  proposed  plans  (which  I  hope  are  made),  there 
are  three  places : 

"  1.  The  homestead — that  is,  *  Green  Harbor ; '  and  any  man  must  bo 
indicted  for  slander  who- gives  it  any  other  name.* 

'  This  was  the  place  bought  of  Captain  Thomas. 
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''  2.  Those  parcels  wliich  we  have  aet  apMfiir  & ttribenry  Dmib*  1!Ui 
may  b^  called  ^  The  HnlbeRj  Fam,'  or  it  may  \m  called  *  Wlndov  Hiieai* 
without  the  'the,'  or  'Pelham  Place,'  PeDuuii  being  a  dWIi^iihaa  nmim 
m  the  pedigree  of  the  'Winidow  fiumlj.^ 

"  3.  The  Soule  place— <}iat  ia  to  say,  tiie  lioiiae  and  land  boogill  of  lir. 
Soule,  and  what  we  have  attached  to  it  from  tiie  Spragne  pnrdiaao-HDaaiy 
be  called  *  Careawell,*  which  I  do  [not]  much  Uke,  or  '  The  Siiniiner  Faun,' 
which  I  like  better,  or  the  *  Cottage  Farm,'  when  we  take  down  the  big 
house.' 

'^  Consult  Captain  John  Thomas  and  Lucy,  hia  wife,  on  tliese  matten. 
Let  me  know  what  they  and** you  and  Edward*  think,  and  we  w31  give 
these  places  fixed  names,  and  anybody  who  miscalls  them  is  not  toMie  vk' 
Bwered  when  he  speaks  to  as.  Was  Careswdl  the  name  of  the  Window 
property  generally,  or  did  it  apply  only  to  a  part  of  it  t  Ask  your  modier 
to  explain  and  expound.  And  now  to  return  to  tlie  kelp.*  I  aappose  the 
season  may  be  pretty  nearly  over  Ibr  it,  bat  if  it  oontinae  to  come,  yon  will 
be  ready  to  seize  it,  and  Imow  what  to  do  with  it.  When  J<^Kn  'Taylor 
comes  down  next  Augost  or  September,  I  want  him  to  lose  himsdf  in  car 
cornfields/  I  am  thinking  of  odng  lime  freely  at  Green  Harbor,  bat  tiiia 
will  depend  on  the  cost.  I  understand  it  can  often  be  had  at  less  than  a 
dollar  a  cask  at  Thomaston — sometimes  lower  than  eighty  cents.  A  cask 
is  five  bushels  of  unslacked  lime.  Of  course,  when  slacked,  there  will  be 
ten.  Suppose  the  price  a  dollar  a  cask,  the  slacked  lime  would  be  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  or  equal  to  that,  at  the  quarry.  Now,  what  is  the  freight 
worth  for  a  vessel  to  go  direct,  and  to  bring  her  cargo  to  the  mouth  of 
Green  Harbor  River  ?  This,  as  well  as  the  actual  price  at  Thomaston,  you 
can  readily  ascertain.  Please  make  inquiries,  and  let  me  know.  The 
Thomaston  lime  is  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  Pennsylvania  lime,  and 
yet,  in  the  best  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  they  will  pay  twelve  or  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel  for  lime,  and  haul  it  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles,  for  com, 
clover,  and  wheat.  Think  of  these  things,  and  coimt  the  cost.  If  I  had 
lime,  in  addition  to  using  it  with  mud  and  other  matter,  I  should  use  it  by 
itself,  thus :  I  should  spread  it,  thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  old 
sward-land,  like  Stoughton  Island,  on  the  old  orchard,  or  the  sheep-pas> 

*  This  farm,  with  a  very  old  Puritan  This  was  one  of  the  local  distinctions 
house,  had  become  the  property  of  Mr.  which  were  always  conceded  to  him. 
Webster.  Porter  Wright,  who  was  his  "  foreman  " 

'  This  place  Mr.  Webster  finally  called  at  Marshfield  for  many  years,  in  giving 

"  Careswell.'*     He  bailt  a  cottage-house  his  recollections  of  Mr.  Webster,  after 

upon  it,  which  was  occupied  by  his  son  his  death,  said,  with  delightful  naweU^ 

Fletcher  as  a  summer  residence.     It  is  "Nobody  had  ever  used   munhaden  or 

about  one    mile   distant  from   "  Green  kelp   in   this  part  of  the  country ;   he 

Harbor."  started  both." 

'  His   second   son,  afterward   Major  ^  John  Taylor,  one  of  the  best  speci- 

Webster.  mens  of   the    New-England    yeomanry, 

*  Mr.  Webster  enjoyed  the  glory  of  was  Mr.  Webster's  farmer  and  fadoium 
being  the  first  farmer  on  that  coast  to  at  Franklin.  It  must  have  been  tall  coni 
use  "  kelp,"  or  sea-weed,  as  a  manure,  for  this  man  to  lose  himself  in. 
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tore;  plough  it  in,  and  plant  the  land  with  com,  potatoes,  beans,  or  some 
other  crop  requiring  the  hoe,  according  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  land. 
The  hoeing  mixes  the  lime  with  the  land,  so  that  it  affects^  the  whole  soil. 
On  such  land  as  the  sheep-pasture,  I  should  spread  twenty-five  bushels  of 
nnslacked  lime  to  the  acre ;  and  on  such  light  land  I  think  I  should  plant 
beans.  The  next  year  apply  manure  from  the  barn-yard  as  plentifully  as 
possible,  get  a  crop  of  oats,  and  put  in  grass-seed.  Field  turnips  would 
do  well,  instead  of  oats,  or  part  might  be  put  into  each.  On  strong,  clayey 
land,  I  should  plant  com  or  potatoes.    Ponder  these  matters.^ 

"  We  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  must  hope  to  grow  wiser.  Neter 
again  now  tmall  grains  an  long  manure.  Put  that  down  as  one  maxim.  If 
I  live,  and  am  well,  I  must  go  home,  either  in  March  or  the  early  part  of 
April.  Either  time  will  be  in  season  to  settle  some  things.  If  I  should  be 
in  Marshfield  in  March,  I  should  expect  to  drive  the  team  once  off  the 
beach  with  a  load  of  kelp.  The  oxen  which  you  destine  for  beef  next  fall 
you  will,  of  course,  ease  off  from  their  work  so  soon  as  you  can,  when  the 
business  of  kelp  is  over.  How  many,  and  which  is  it  best  to  tum  out  ? 
1.  There  are  the  old  oxen,  they  must  be  fatted,  of  course.  2.  The  off  oxen, 
bought  of  Captain  Stevens  (I  wish  we  had  the  black  ram  to  go  with  them), 
if  not  sold,  these  must  be  fatted.  8.  Then  there  are  the  Princeton  oxen, 
which  are  quite  old  enough  to  fat  well.  Now,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
going  to  tell  any  thing,  unless  it  be  stock,  and  we  must  contrive  to  sell 
something,  or  we  shall  all  be  called  on  to  make  an  assignment.  These  off 
oxen,  I  think,  will  make  good  beef,  for  Captain  John  Thomas  and  his  wife 
Lucy,  and  for  me  and  wife  Caroline.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  devote  them 
to  the  captain's  *  powdering  tub,'  together  with  any  other  similar  likely 
thing  which  John  Taylor  may  happen  to  send  down  next  fall  ?  And  then, 
suppose  we  fat  the  old  oxen  and  the  Princeton  oxen  for  the  market,  loosing 
them  from  the  yoke  as  early  as  we  can,  keeping  them  as  well  as  we  can 
through  the  summer,  and  keeping  them  on  roots  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
until  they  are  fat  enough  to  make  people  at  Brighton  '  open  their  eyes/  as 
Captain  Thomas  would  say  ?  All  these  things  you  must  weigh.  I  don't 
mean  you  must  weigh  the  oxen ;  they  are  too  poor  yet,  but  weigh  these 
hints.  But  I  must  stop  from  these  interesting  topics,  and  pursue  them  no 
frirther.  You  owe  the  trouble  of  reading  this  long  letter  to  my  being  un- 
able, from  my  cold,  to  go  either  to  the  court  or  Senate,  and  to  my  having 
positively  forbidden  Charles  to  let  any  one  in  this  day?  I  am  tired,  too,  of 
reading,  and  so  have  run  on  with  this  incoherent  scribbling.  There  is 
another  matter  on  which  I  may  write  you  in  a  few  days ;  but,  if  I  am  well 

'  This  reminds  us  of  Burke,  who,  like  the  crop  Is  very  large,  and  the  carrots,  thoosh 

Mr.  Webster,  was  a  pructical  farmer,  and  fi^'eofo^lfr^'SUS!  SttriS^hlV^Ll^l 

equally  fond  of  the  details  ot  his  work :  a  most  aromatic  smell,  firm  and  admirably 

tasted.    I  hare  sent  two  wagon-loads  to  Lon> 

««B«co!««n«LD,  Ortoier«i.i770.  don,  for  whlch  I  had  slx  poimds,  fifteen.   The 

..."  Last  year  I  sowed  two  acres  with  back-carrlase   of  coal-ashes   has  paid   my 

fhe  same  seed.  ...  In  the  sammer  thev  were  ch&Tf^».^''-^Corre9pondenoe  qfthe  Biqht  Hotl 

twice  hand-hoed,  I  fear  not  sofflciently,  bat  JMmund  Burke^  i.,  dlO.    London:  1^.) 
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enough  to  go  out  to-morrow,  I  aball  have  no  more  leisure  to  tronble 
with  a  long  letter  for  aoine  time.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  you  will 
write  as  often  aa  you  can.  Give  my  best  regards  to  your  wife,  nod  to  Ann 
and  the  doctor,  and  to  yonr  father  and  mother,  and  my  love  to  Edward. 
I  suppose  you  all  reccire  Cliarlcs's  CDmrnunications  in  sufficient  abundance. 
Adieu  !  my  good  friend. 

Before  this  letter  was  written,  however,  he  bad  determined 
to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and,  at  the  end  of  Jannarj,  lie 
dispatched  letters  to  Mafisachnsetts,  making  known  this  pur- 
pose, in  order  that  the  Legislature  might  appoint  his  succeesor. 
His  friends  in  Boston  at  once  manifested  their  opposition  to 
this  step.  In  the  city  of  Kew  Tork  the  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived with  no  less  concern.  A  meeting  of  hie  political  friends 
was  held  on  the  2lBt  of  February,  at  which  Oh&ne«Ilor  Kent 
presided,  and  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him  to  a  public 
rcccpti'iii.  It'  h''  was  to  realign,  these  gentlemen  desired  tn 
mark  their  sense  of  his  pnblic  services ;  and  if  his  purposes 
might  be  modified  by  the  wishes  of  a  great  body  of  citizens  in 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country,  they  desired  to  pre- 
sent those  wishes  to  him  in  the  most  imposing  form  in  which 
they  could  be  expressed.  It  was  certainly  a  striking  proof  how 
entirely  he  belonged  to  the  country,  and  how  widely  his  im- 
portance was  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  which  he  rep- 
resented, that  the  rumor  of  his  intended  resignation  shonld  have 
called  forth  such  a  demonstration  as  this.  It  was  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  case  of  any  man  who  had  ever  held  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  since  repeated 
in  any  other  case.  Even  if  we  were  now  to  regard  it  merely 
as  the  expression  of  a  party  to  one  of  its  great  leaders,  its  sig- 
nificance is  scarcely  diminished.  Bnt  it  was  not  a  mere  party 
movement.  It  was  his  relation  to  the  Constitution,  his  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  country,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  pnblic 
affairs,  and  his  unwavering  devotion  to  the  Union,  that  led  a 
body  of  men,  who  were  not  his  constituents,  to  endeavor  to  in- 
fluence, as  far  as  they  might  with  decorum  undertake  to  influ- 
ence, the  course  of  his  life.  If  such  expressions  induced  iurther 
sacrifices  of  private  convenience,  if  they  postponed,  as  they  did, 
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again  and  again,  the  day  for  securing  his  personal  fortunes  until 
"  a  life  devoted  to  the  public  service  "  became  his  unchangeable 
"  destiny,"  we  are  to  remember  how  earnestly  and  impressively 
he  was  appealed  to,  and  how  little  he  was  left  to  regard  his  own 
personal  interests,  when  they  were  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  interests  of  the  country. 

When  the  invitation  to  a  public  reception  in  New  York  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  him  at  Washington,  he  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  his  friends  in  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  his 
resignation.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  was  then  in  session, 
and  it  was  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  his  friends  in  Wash- 
ington, that  the  vacancy  ought  to  be  filled  before  its  adjourn- 
ment. He  had  important  private  interests  in  the  West,  con- 
nected with  purchases  of  land  which  he  had  made  in  that 
region ;  and,  without  any  political  object,  he  desired  to  travel 
in  his  own  country  more  extensively  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
Nor  had  he  ever  been  in  Europe.  England,  at  least,  he  desired 
to  see,  and  the  desire  to  see  him  was  not  confined  to  the  few 
Englishmen  whom  he  had  known  here,  although  their  letters  to 
him  constantly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  might 
welcome  him  among  them.  All  this,  it  seemed  to  him,  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  some  interval  of  uninterrupted 
attention  to  his  private  affairs.  He  expressed  his  willingness 
to  return  to  the  Senate  at  some  future  time,  if  that  should  be 
the  wish  of  his  constituents.  But  they  were  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive his  resignation,  even  on  this  understanding.  A  committee 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  Legislature,  with  their  Speaker,  the  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  at  the  head  of  it,  sent  him  a  formal  re- 
quest to  withdraw  his  resignation,  or,  at  least,  to  postpone  it 
for  the  present.  To  this  an  overwhelming  number  of  private 
wishes  were  added ;  so  that  when  the  New- York  invitation  was 
ready  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  he  was  informally  apprised  of  its 
tenor,  nothing  had  been  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  signify  his 
consent  to  hold  the  seat  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  public  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  proposed  cere- 
mony in  New  York  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Webster's  Works.  The  following  private  letter  respecting  the 
arrangements  has  been  hitherto  unpublished : 
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[TO  PHILIP  BOXB,  Esq.] 


"  Mr  DEAS  SiK :  I  bad  the  pleaaure  to  receive  Mr.  Ogden' 
cation,  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the  8d  inaianl,  and  have  made  an  an- 
swer to  tliat  communication,  expressing,  not  half  as  fiill;  as  I  feel,  the 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  this  tender  of  respect  and  hospitality,  made  by 
polilical  friends  in  New  York, 

"  Such  markii  of  approbation  cannot  but  be  gratefully  received;  and  I 
have  aignified  to  Mr.  Ogden  the  pleasure  it  irill  give  me  to  meet  these,  and 
other  frieDds,  in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to  thcin. 

"  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  New  York,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  have  not  lixcd  on  any  day,  and  tjiat  such  day  may  be 
named  as  may  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  committee,  and  of  others. 
I  shall  be  in  Philadelphia  on  Thursday  or  Friday  next,  and  shall  be  ready, 
I  prtaumc,  to  proceed  to  New  York  on  Monday,  the  13tb.  Tuesday,  the 
14th,  or  any  day  later  than  that,  would,  therefore,  suit  mc.  I  can  be  at 
Jersey  City  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  or  Thursday  evening,  as  you  may  find 
most  convenient,  but  rather  preferring,  mrself.  that  it  should  not  be  later 
than  Wednesday. 

"  I  desire  the  committee  to  consult  their  own  feelings  and  wishes,  and 
not  mine,  in  all  things  respecting  the  manner  and  forms  of  proceeding.  It 
would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  me  to  dispense  with  all  ceremony  of  recep- 
tion, and  to  meet  my  Mends  after  my  arrival,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  the 
city.  But  I  leave  all  this  in  the  discretion  of  others.  Tou  will  have  the 
kindness  to  write  me,  in  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  and 
to  name  day,  and  hour,  and  place,  at  which  I  ma;  expect  the  honor  of 
meeting  with  the  committee. 

"  I  must  not  close  this  short  letter,  my  dear  sir,  without  expressing  the 
pleasure  it  gives  me  to  receive  expressions  of  your  personal  friendship  and 
regard.  Be  assured,  I  reciprocate  these  sentiments,  and  cordially  offer  you 
renewed  declarations  of  esteem  and  the  most  sincere  good  wishes. 

"Daniel  Webstek. 

"  Philip  Hone,  Esq." 

On  the  13  th  of  March  the  committee  attended  Mr.  Webster 
at  Amboy,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city ;  and  in  the  evening  he 
met  B,  great  assemblage  of  the  people  at  Niblo's  Saloon.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  forms  one  of  the 
chief  landmarks  in  his  political  career,  on  account  of  the  past, 
present,  and  futnre  relations  of  the  topics  of  which  he  treated, 
and  the  opinions  which  he  expressed.  He  was  at  this  time  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year.  It  was  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centniy 
since  he  first  entered  Congress,  and  he  had  been  fonrteen  yean 
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uninterruptedly  engaged  in  public  life.  T'^e  Administration  of 
Greneral  Jackson  had  just  closed,  through  the  whole  of  which, 
excepting  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  "  nullification,"  Mr.  "Web- 
ster had  strenuously  opposed  the  measures  of  the  Executive.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he  would  review  the  meas- 
ures of  that  Administration;  for  the  crisis  wliich  it  waa  ap- 
parent that  these  measures  had  prepared  for  the  country  was 
upon  it,  and  Mr.  Webster  owed  it  to  himself  to  make  it  plain 
that  his  opposition  had  been  founded  in  correct  motives,  and 
upon  sound  principles.  The  condition  of  affairs  which  I  have 
described  as  existing  during  the  past  year  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged.  The  "Specie  Circular"  was  still  in  opera- 
tion, drawing  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  country  into  the  land- 
offices,  and  thence  into  the  deposit  banks,  where  it  took  the 
form  of  a  debt  to  the  Government,  thus  converting  its  revenues 
into  bank  credits.  The  seventy-five  or  eighty  millions  of  specie 
in  the  country  neither  went  abroad  to  pay  the  balance  against 
us  in  foreign  hands,  nor  was  it  so  disposed  of  at  home  as  to 
sustain  the  paper  currency,  the  volume  of  which  was  increasing 
every  day,  without  any  regulator  to  control  it.  Besides  that 
portion  of  the  specie  which  was  locked  up  from  free  circulation 
by  the  operation  of  the  Treasury  circular,  large  amounts  had 
begun  to  be  hoarded  in  private  hands.  Mr.  Webster  saw  that 
an  explosion  must  ensue,  and  that  it  could  not  be  far  off.  He 
was,  therefore,  in  this  public  address,  to  trace  the  causes  that 
had  brought  about  this  state  of  things,  and  to  point  out  to  the 
public  intelligence  the  little  that  could  then  be  done  toward 
arresting  the  catastrophe. 

His  review  of  General  Jackson's  measures  relating  to  the 
currency,  commencing  from  his  first  inauguration  as  President, 
was  searching,  but  personally  respectful.  He  spoke  of  the  late 
President  as  a  man  who  had  done  the  country  great  service  in 
the  field;  but  whose  usurpations  of  executive  power,  while  ad- 
ministering the  Government  as  President,  had  resulted  in  a 
totel  derangement  of  the  currency  and  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity. That  this  was  a  true  description  of  the  case,  every  one 
can  now  see  who  will  look  back  to  the  year  1832,  and  will 
consider  that,  from  that  time  down  to  the  moment  when  Mr, 
Webster  delivered  this  speech,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  Con- 
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greaa  had  done  iii^iing,  and  would  do  nothing,  effectually  to 
reaist  the  control  which  tlie  Executive  liad  assumed  over  the 
currency.  In  1833  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  continuing 
the  bank,  and  Congress  would  not  pass  it  over  the  veto.  In 
1S33  the  President  removed  the  public  deposits  from  the  bank, 
and,  although  Congress  would  not  have  voted  for  this  measure, 
it  would  not  direct  their  restoration.  The  Executive  selected 
the  State  banks  that  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  national  in- 
stitution; prescribed  their  duties,  and  committed  to  them  the 
whole  proceeds  of  the  public  revenues;  acting  all  the  while 
without  any  legislation  or  rightfiil  authority  on  the  subject.  It 
was  not  until  JuJy,  1836,  that  Congress  interfered  at  all  to  place 
the  deposit  banks  under  the  regulation  of  law,  and  securing 
them  against  executive  favoritism.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  great 
mischiefs  had  ensued.  The  public  money,  constantly  accumu- 
lating beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government,  had  become  the 
mcau^  of  Bpt'coliition  ;  hiinking  f;iiiif;d  and  l*:iiik  piiper  had 
vastly  increased;  there  was  no  check  on  the  paper  circulation, 
and  nothing  to  produce  uniformity  in  its  credit,  and  to  sustain 
confidence  in  its  security.  As  a  means  of  effecting  some  dimi- 
nution of  these  tendencies,  Congress,  in  1836,  ordered  the  sur- 
plus in  the  Treasury  to  be  distributed  to  the  States.  But  now 
came  in  the  Treasury  circular,  ordering  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  to  be  received  at  the  land-ofiices — a  thing  which  Congress 
had  just  previously  refused  to  direct  by  law ;  and,  although,  in 
the  winter  of  1837,  Congress  passed  a  bill  which  was  intended 
to  rescind  the  circular,  the  President  would  neither  approve  nor 
disapprove  of  it,  and,  as  it  went  to  him  within  the  last  ten  days 
of  the  session,  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  Nearly  every  thing, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  revenue  and  the  cun-ency,  had  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  late  Administration,  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  President,  and  that  control  had  resulted  in  bring- 
ing the  country  to  the  situation  in  which  it  now  stood — on  the 
verge  of  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  all  its  banks,  in- 
cluding those  which  held  every  dollar  of  the  public  funds. 

In  the  whole  of  that  long  contest,  therefore,  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Webster  was  engaged  in 
resisting  a  tendency  of  the  Executive  to  absorb  all  political 
power,  and  especially  all  power  over  the  currency;  and  it  is  be- 
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cause  of  zhe  indisputable  existence  of  this  tendency,  springing 
partly  from  the  President's  own  temper,  and  partly  from  the 
new  use  of  the  public  patronage  then  introduced,  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's opposition  is  to  be  judged.  Certainly,  he  could  have  had 
no  personal  hostility  to  General  Jackson.  Their  personal  inter- 
course had  always  been  mutually  respectful,  and  Mr.  Webster, 
notwithstanding  his  strong  dissent  from  the  President's  meas- 
ures, was  a  guest  at  the  Executive  mansion  probably  as  often 
as  any  public  man  of  the  time  who  was  so  much  occupied.  But 
in  that  enormous  enlargement  of  the  Executive  powers  which 
grew  up  under  President  Jackson,  in  the  control  which  he  exer- 
cised over  a  great  party,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  Congress, 
when  filled  by  a  majority  of  his  friends,  surrendered  its  judg- 
ment to  the  executive  will,  Mr.  Webster  saw  great  dangers  to  the 
future  stability  of  the  Constitution;  and  it  is  quite  apparent 
now  that,  if  this  had  not  been  an  exceptional  case — if  the  suc- 
ceeding Presidents  had  been  men  of  sufficient  force  to  have 
grasped  and  wielded  the  kind  of  sceptre  that  General  Jackson 
left  to  them  in  the  doctrines  of  executive  power  which  he  main- 
tained— we  should  have  had  reason  to  know,  practically,  the 
significance  of  these  warnings. 

Moreover,  this  subject  of  currency  and  public  finance  was 
one  that  Mr.  Webster  well  understood.  He  was  not  wrons: 
when,  in  1816,  he  insisted  that  the  public  revenues  must  be 
collected  in  the  bills  of  specie-paying  banks ;  and  that  a  paper 
currency  must  be  secured  by  being  at  all  times  convertible  into 
specie.  He  was  not  wrong,  twenty  years  later,  when  he  said 
that  the  operation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  combined 
with  the  effect  of  his  specie  resolutions  in  1816,  had  given  us  a 
better  paper  currency  than  any  other  country  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. He  was  not  wrong  when  he  maintained,  as  he  always 
did,  that  there  must  be  some  paper  circulation,  and  that  no  man 
of  that  generation  would  ever  see  an  exclusive  gold  and  silver 
currency.  He  was  not  wrong  when  he  foretold  that  the  State 
banks  covld  not  perform  the  functions  of  a  national  bank ;  when 
he  said,  after  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  exchanges  of  the  country  would 
become  disordered ;  when  he  declared  that  the  distribution  of 
the  public  money  to  new  agents,  selected  upon  principles  of 
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favoritism,  would  end  in  over-tradinj;  and  extravagant  specula- 
tion ;  when  he  predicted  that  the  diatnrbuuns  in  the  httemit 
exchanges  would  tend  to  &e  great  inaoaac  of  local  ft^tr  1110M7, 
which  must  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  Inlla  of  ezdunge;  and 
when,  finally,  as  the  last  of  the  £s»eative  latqeotB  Dame  into 
operation,  he  pointed  out  the  mieohie&  liatt  were  to  ariae  frcnn 
placing  the  whole  specie  that  was  within  the  eoontiy  where  it 
conld  have  no  operation  in  streaigtheaing  and  nj^olding  its 
paper  circulation,  or  he  Bent  ont  of  the  oonntry  to  restore  the 
balance  of  trade  b;  payment  oS  ite  debts.  Nor  was  he  wrong 
when,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1887,  he  Baid,  with  eantitm,  but 
plainly  enough  for  wiqe  men  to  understand,  that  "  the  worst  ia 
not  yet."  In  le«  than  three  montha  from  that  tim^  all  Uta 
banks  in  the  connb'y  Bospcpded  the  payment  of  their  notes  in 
specie,'  and  an  almost  nniversd  bankmptey  ovoqiread  the 
country. 

This  speech  is  also  memorable,  because  Mr.  Webster  availed 
himself  of  this,  the  earliest  moment  after  the  independence  of 
Texas  had  been  formally  recognized  by  our  Government,  to  ex- 
press his  opposition  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States — an 
opposition  which  he  never  changed  nor  relaxed.  Hia  reasons 
were  these :  In  the  first  place,  no  necessity  existed  for  extending 
the  limits  of  the  Union  in  that  direction,  and  therefore  the  case 
was  unlike  that  of  Louisiana  or  Florida.  In  the  next  place, 
Tesas  was  likely  to  be  a  slaveholding  country,  and  he  held  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not,  and  certainly  should 
not,  consent  to  add  to  the  Union  a  territory  large  enough  to 
make  several  new  slaveholding  States.    On  this  subject  he  said : 

"  On  the  general  question  of  slavery,  a  great  portion  of  the  community 
is  already  escitod.  The  subject  has  not  only  attracted  attention  as  a  ques- 
tion of  politics,  but  it  has  struck  a  far  deeper-toned  chord.  It  has  arrested 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  country ;  it  haa  taken  strong  hold  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant  with 
human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  this  country,  nho  supposes  that  ft  feeling  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  trifled  with  or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be 
respected.  It  may  be  reasoneil  with ;  it  may  be  made  willing,  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  witling,  to  fulfil  all  existing  engagements  and  all  existing  duties, 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  ia  established,  with  whatever 
■  The  auspcnsioD  bc^an  in  the  city  of  Kev  Tork  on  the  10th  of  Jrfi^^ 
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regrets  aboat  eome  proyisions  which  it  docs  actually  contain.  But  to 
coerce  it  into  silence,  to  endeavor  to  restrain  its  free  expreseion,  to  seek  to 
compress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and  more  heated  as  such  endeavors 
would  inevitably  render  it — should  this  be  attempted,  I  know  nothing, 
even  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  Union  itself,  which  would  not  be  en- 
dangered by  the  explosion  which  might  follow." 

At  the  same  time  lie  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
all  the  stipulations  found  in  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the 
filaveholding  States  already  in  the  Union  ought  to  be  fulfilled, 
and,  so  far  as  depended  on  him,  should  be  fulfilled,  "  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  spirit  and  to  the  exactness  of  their  letter."  Sucli 
was  the  attitude  taken  by  him  at  the  very  commencement  of 
an  excitement  which  he  forewarned  the  country  was  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  most  serious  consequences — an  attitude  that  is 
most  important  to  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  because  he 
will  have  occasion  to  see  it  again  and  again  repeated,  as  oflen 
as  Mr.  Webster  was  called  to  act  upon  this  subject.  In  this 
respect,  it  must  now  be  conceded  that,  of  all  the  statesmen  of 
that  period,  he  looked  farther  into  the  future,  and  comprehended 
more  in  the  range  of  his  vision,  than  any  of  the  public  men  of 
liis  time.  The  Southern  statesmen  saw  danger  to  that  institii 
tion  of  their  States  which  had  received  a  qualified  recognition, 
and  some  degree  of  direct  guaranty  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  they  sought,  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
number  of  slaveholding  States,  to  strengthen  their  political 
power  in  the  Government,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the 
growing  spirit  of  aggression  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  North. 
But  they  did  not  see  that  no  amount  of  increase  of  their  sec- 
tional power  would  be  of  any  avail  against  a  sentiment  which 
was  taking  its  hold  upon  private  conscience.  They  miscalcu- 
lated the  effect  of  suppression  and  coercion,  as  they  miscalcu- 
lated the  power  of  political  combination  or  governmental  action 
over  the  progress  of  opinion  and  feeling.  The  Northern  states- 
men, too,  who  thought  that  the  Union  could  be  strengthened 
by  recasting  the  balance  of  power  between  the  non-slaveholding 
and  the  slaveholding  sections,  equally  failed  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that,  after  the  latter  had  been  increased,  the  movement 
itself— however  it  might,  for  a  time,  appear  to  be  successful,  by 
receiving  the  sanction  of  Northern  constituencies — would,  sooner 
37 
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or  Inter,  find  those  const  it uentios  acting  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, bv  the  force  which  a  moral  sentiment  always  exerts  ore! 
the  restraints  of  political  arrange  me  nta.  All  this  Mr.  Webster 
did  see.  The  proof  that  he  saw  it  is  in  the  record  of  what  he 
said,  in  the  warnings  that  he  gave,  and  in  every  one  of  his 
public  acts  relating  to  this  subject,  from  this  year  1837  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  entered  upon 
this  new  era  of  the  Union  with  a  strong  and  clear  conviction 
that  causes  were  at  work  which  were  to  expose  it  to  great  perils ; 
and  let  every  one  of  hia  particular  efforts  to  avert  those  perils, 
when  he  could  no  longer  control  the  caus^,  be  judged  by  the 
existence  of  this  conviction. 

Mr.  Webster's  purpose  to  make  an  extended  tour  to  the 
West,  in  the  course  of  this  spring  and  summer,  having  become 
known,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  to  him  the  following  cordial  letter, 
in  anticipation  of  his  visit : 

[fbou  hr.  clat.] 

-  ATOLiKf,  18U  Jfareh,  18ST. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  ;  I  ahould  like  to  know  at  what  time  we  may  expect 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  ;ou  in  Kentuck;,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  abseot  on 
that  interesting  occasion.  I  have  no  intention  of  leaving  home  during  the 
spring,  or  before  August,  except  to  make  an  excursion  to  Missouri,  U)  visit 
a  young  son  whom  I  have  established  there.  Without  being  bound  to  anj 
specific  time  for  this  Uip,  I  wish  to  make  it  toward  the  last  of  May;  but, 
of  course,  shall  be  regulated  by  your  movements,  if  I  can  know  them. 
''  I  am,  truly  and  faithfully, 

"  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  Clav. 
"  The  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

The  journey  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  on 
the  11th  of  that  month  he  was  at  Pittsburg.  Beseending  the 
Ohio,  he  was  met  by  a  hundred  citizens  of  Wheeling,  who  had 
chartered  a  steamboat  to  ascend  the  river  and  escort  him  to  that 
place.  At  the  landing  he  was  greeted  by  an  immense  throng 
of  people,  and,  on  the  17th,  he  accepted  a  public  dinner.  The 
news  of  the  suspension  of  the  Eastern  banks  reached  Wheeling 
on  the  day  of  this  entertainment.  He  had  left  a  scene  of  com- 
mercial distress  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  which,  as  he  described  it 
in  his  speech  at  this  dinner,  presented  a  mass  of  evil  such  as  he 
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liad  never  expected  to  see,  "  except  as  the  result  of  war,  a  pesti- 
lence, or  some  other  calamity."  He  could  not  have  avoided 
speaking  of  that  which  was  in  all  men's  thoughts,  melancholy 
as  the  topic  was.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  for  avoiding  an 
allusion  to  what  all  men  spoke  of — ^his  own  early  and  constant 
predictions  of  what  had  now  occurred.  From  the  year  1832 
down  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  every  important  debate, 
he  had  foretold  and  proclaimed  the  approach  of  this  result,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
currency. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  May  he  was  at  Maysville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  had  a  similar  reception,  great  numbers  of  people 
coming  in  from  the  surrounding  country  to  see  and  to  greet 
him.  On  the  19th  he  was  escorted  into  Lexington  by  a  com- 
mittee, chosen  for  the  purpose  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  here  another  public  dinner  was  given  to  him.  At 
Louisville  he  was  received  at  one  of  those  peculiar  entertain- 
ments which  are  known  in  that  country  as  "barbecues,"  at 
which  he  addressed  a  vast  crowd  of  people  in  a  speech  of  two 
hours.  Ascending  the  Ohio  toward  Cincinnati,  he  landed  at 
North  Bend,  and  paid  a  visit  to  General  Harrison.  On  the  2d 
of  June  he  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  amid  a  great  popular  demon- 
stration, and,  on  the  3d,  he  addressed  the  people  of  that  city, 
being  introduced  by  General  Harrison.  On  the  9th,  at  St. 
Louis,  he  was  received  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  no  other 
man,  according  to  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  ever  was  re- 
ceived on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  14th,  he 
left  St.  Louis  for  Alton,  in  Illinois,  where  his  arrival  was  greeted 
with  a  display  of  flags,  ringing  of  church-bells,  discharge  of 
cannon,  and  a  great  turnout  of  the  population.  The  next  of 
these  demonstrations  was  at  Madison,  Indiana;  and  here  he 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  tlie  country  and  the 
early  meeting  of  Congress,  to  turn  his  course  again  toward  the 
East.  It  would  have  occupied  him  for  at  least  three  months 
longer  to  have  accepted  the  other  invitations  which  poured  in 
upon  him  from  the  great  region  that  is  covered  by  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  But  to  the  far  greater  part  of 
all  this  outpouring  of  popular  respect  and  interest  he  could 
only  return  his  grateful  regrets.     From  Madison  he  passed 
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through  Indiana  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  met  hy  a  cavalcade 
ten  miles  from  the  city,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
carriages.  Here  he  addressed  a  vast  crowd  assembled  in  front 
of  the  Lake  House,  and,  on  the  following  day,  a  festival  was 
given  in  his  honor.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  crossed  the  lower 
part  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Michigan  City,  and  passed  thence  to 
Toledo.  On  the  8th  he  reached  Detroit,  from  which  place  he 
arrived  on  the  16th  at  Buffalo,  where,  on  the  17th,  there  was  a 
grand  steamboat  regatta  on  Lake  Erie,  in  honor  of  his  visit. 
On  landing  from  this  excursion,  he  was  escorted  to  the  park, 
and  there  addressed  the  public  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches.  On  the  26th  he  reached  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
his  way  to  Massachusetts. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  last  extended  and 
public  tour  that  Mr.  Webster  made  to  the  West.  It  might  have 
resembled  the  progress  of  a  supreme  ruler,  if  he  had  not  been 
simply  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government ; 
for  the  addresses  which  were  presented  to  him,  and  which  are 
now  before  me  in  great  numbers,  many  of  them  coming  from 
quarters  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  visit,  almost  always 
proceeded  from  formal  meetings  of  the  citizens,  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  him,  and  they  mark  the  general  sense 
of  bis  public  importance,  while,  with  perfect  freedom,  they  ex- 
press the  gratiticatioQ  and  delight  to  be  anticipated  from  bis 
presence.  It  is  quite  apparent,  from  the  tone  of  these  addresses, 
that,  on  this  tour,  he  exhibited  his  great  social  powers  in  their 
most  attractive  form,  and  that  their  fame  spread  far  and  wide 
through  that  vast  region.  It  was  a  new  experience  in  that 
country  to  see  so  much  refinement  and  intellectual  power,  com- 
bined with  a  fascination  and  cordiality  that  put  everybody  at 
their  ease,  and  yet  lost  nothing  of  personal  dignity.  Western 
society  had  heard  of  Mr.  Webster's  coldness,  and  coldness  is  not 
to  its  taste.  It  found  him,  to  its  surprise  tuid  delight,  one  of 
the  most  genial  of  men,  capable  of  hearty  enjoyment  in  the 
simplest  pleasures  of  life,  and  feeling  quickly  and  keenly  all 
manifestations  of  sympathy  and  kindness.  On  him,  too,  the 
country  and  its  people  produced  a  very  strong  impression. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  received  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  March,  1337,  just  as  the  great  crisis  in  the  monetary 
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condition  of  the  country,  recently  referred  to,  was  rapidly  de- 
veloping itself,  found  himself  obliged  to  summon  Congress  in 
a  special  session,  to  be  holden  on  the  Ith  of  September.  The 
proclamation  issued  for  this  purpose  met  Mr.  Webster  while  he 
was  on  his  tour  in  the  West.  It  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  shorten  his  journey ;  and,  by  the  time  he  reached  Boston,  he 
had  only  the  month  of  August  remaining  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion at  Marshfield. 

The  position  of  the  new  President  was  peculiar.  Com- 
mitted, by  the  circumstances  of  his  election,  to  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  he  had  to  accept  the  dogma  that  a  national 
bank  was  a  measure  not  to  be  resorted  to  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  same  time,  nothing  had  been  devised  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  substitute  for  such  an  institution. 
The  deposit-bank  system  had  broken  down  entirely ;  and,  in 
the  general  crash  which  came  by  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments^ these  banks,  with  the  public  funds  in  their  custody,  were 
alike  involved.  What  had  been  called,  imder  the  former  Ad- 
ministration, the  "  experiment,"  which  had  been  founded  in  the 
expectation  that  the  State  banks  could  transact  the  financial 
business  of  the  Government,  and  furnish  a  generally-accredited 
paper  circulation  for  the  uses  of  commerce,  had  completely 
failed.  The  new  Administration,  therefore,  had  to  strike  out 
for  itself,  and  for  the  country,  a  policy  that  was  destined  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  paradox ;  for  it  was  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
preceding  Administration,  and  was  yet  to  be  unlike  it.  In  re- 
fusing to  go  back  to  the  policy  of  a  national  bank,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  could  adhere  to  the  doctrines  and  example  of  General 
Jackson.  But  the  latter  had  never  renounced  the  duty  of  regu- 
lating the  currency.  He  had,  in  fact,  admitted  this  duty,  by 
attempting  to  make  the  deposit  banks  a  substitute  for  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  alternatives  from  which  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  now  to  choose  were,  either  to  return  to  the  policy  of 
a  national  bank,  which  had  been  the  policy  of  the  country  for 
forty  years  out  of  the  forty-eight  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Government  was  established,  or  to  renounce  all  care  of  the  na- 
tional Government  over  the  currency,  excepting  the  coinage, 
and  to  disclaim  all  concern  of  the  Government  in  the  relations 
of  commerce,  of  exchange,  and  of  the  money  which  the  people 
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must  use  in  their  ordinary  dealings.  This  was  a  difficult  path 
to  tread ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  were  to  be  considered  that 
the  peculiar  agency  of  a  national  bank,  as  a  regulator  and  eourco 
of  a  commercial  currency,  was  out  of  the  question,  still  it  could 
not  be  easily  seen  how  the  Government  was  to  extricate  itself 
from  its  present  embai'ras&ments,  and  accomplish  that  divorce 
from  the  general  concerns  of  the  people,  which  alone  remained 
for  it  to  attempt,  if  no  substitute  could  be  found  to  discharge 
the  fuuctionB  that  had  so  long  been  performed  by  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

Difficult,  however,  as  the  enterprise  was,  it  was  undertaken. 
The  new  Administration  decided  to  disclaim  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding a  currency  for  commercial  uses,  or  of  exercising  any  con- 
trol over  the  paper  circulating  medium;  and  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  new  policy,  which  was  to  confine  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  caro  of  its  own  intererita  alone,  and  to  the  mere 
collection  and  dislnnvt'iin'iit  of  its  rL'VL'iiiifi,  ihiit  Mr.  Webster's 
opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  measures  is  to  be  examined. 
Before  it  could  be  known  what  those  measures  were  to  be,  Mr. 
Webster  had  said  publicly,  while  on  his  tour  in  the  West,  that 
the  country  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  a  great  principle 
would  have  to  be  decided:  whether  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  any  constitutional  duty  to  perform  in  regard 
to  the  currency  of  the  country,  beyond  the  metre  regulation  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coins. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the  message  of  the  President 
and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exhibited  the 
deranged  condition  of  the  public  finances,  and  disclosed  the  plan 
of  the  Administration.  For  the  immediate  relief  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  proposed  to  postpone  the  payment  to  the  States 
of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  to  issue 
some  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  to  be  used  in  paying  the  pnblic 
creditors.  Mr.  Webster  opposed  the  first  of  these  measures  as 
inexpedient,  after  the  States  had  been  led  to  expect  that  the 
money  would  be  distributed  to  them ;  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  kind  of  Treasury  notes  proposed  to  be  issued,  to  circulate 
on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  without  interest,  and  with  no 
fixed  period  of  redemption,  would  be  mere  paper  money.  For 
the  permanent  plan  of  managing  tlie  public  finances,  the  mea 
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sage  proposed  that  the  Govemment  should  no  longer  make  any 
use  whatever  of  banks,  but  that  its  revenues,  after  being  col- 
lected, should  be  held  by  officers  of  the  Treasury,  and  be  paid 
out  by  them  to  the  public  creditors  on  Treasury  orders.  This 
scheme,  which  afterward  became  expanded  into  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Sub-Treasury,"  was  justified  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States 
either  to  provide  a  paper  circulating  medium  for  the  uses  of  the 
country,  or  to  supervise  and  regulate  that  which  is  issued  by 
corporations  or  individual  bankers.  A  bill  was  soon  introduced 
into  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  President's  recommen- 
dation, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  new  plan  of  keeping 
and  disbursing  the  public  moneys ;  and  to  this  bill  Mr.  Calhoun 
moved  an  amendment,  providing  for  the  gradual  repeal  of  the 
resolution  of  April  30,  1816,  so  far  as  it  authorized  the  receipt 
of  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks  in  payment  of  public  dues. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  in  1816,  advocated  the  creation  of  the  last 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and,  during  the  Administration  of 
General  Jackson,  had  been  opposed  to  his  measures,  now  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Govemment  has  no 
right  to  have  any  connection  with  banks.  He  regarded  himself 
as  having  formerly  acted  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity,  in 
supporting  a  national  bank;  and,  now  that  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Govemment  and  all  banks  was  broken,  he  said  that 
he  was  set  at  liberty  to  act  upon  his  original  opinions.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  change  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn came  into  collision  in  the  debate  of  this  session  upon  the 
currency. 

Mr.  Webster's  great  speech  on  this  subject  was  delivered  on 
the  28th  of  September,  in  opposition  to  the  bill  embracing  the 
first  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  and  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  amendment. 
It  was  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the  arguments  that  he  ever 
made  in  support  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
emment to  see  that  a  paper  currency,  of  general  credit,  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  trade  and  business,  as  well  as  to  the  payment 
of  debts  due  to  the  Government,  be  maintained  and  preserved. 
The  capital  sources  of  this  constitutional  argument  were  drawn 
from  the  coinage  power  of  the  Constitution,  tlie  proliibition  on 
the  States  to  issue  their  own  paper  for  circulation,  and  the 
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power  to  regulate  commerce.  Commencing  witli  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  eoinawe  power,  to  provide  a  money  for  circulation 
that  ftbould  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  standard  of  vahie,  Mr. 
Weheter  couteoded  that  this  power  embraces  authority  to  regu- 
late and  control  any  and  all  paper  which  cither  States  or  indi- 
viduals may  put  into  circulation  in  the  place  of  coin.  Passing 
thence  to  the  prohibition  on  the  States  against  issuing  their  own 
paper  for  circulation,  he  said  that  it  had  not  been,  and  now  can- 
uot  be  held  to  prevent  them  from  authorising  private  corpora- 
tiuuB  or  individnals  to  issue  notes  for  circulation  on  their  own 
credit.  Such  notes  were  and  would  continue  to  be  issued,  and 
they  iilled  all  the  channela  of  commeree,  while  they  failed  to  bs 
of  universal  credit.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  here 
comes  in,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
whatever,  by  circulating  as  money,  is  in  fact  an  agent  or  instru- 
ment in  the  performance  of  coramereiftl  transactions ;  and  from 
this  power  Mr.  AVpbster  dedueei!  tho  duty  nf  the  General  Gov- 
emment  to  provide  a  currency  of  general  credit,  equivalent  in 
value  to  specie.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  now  denied  this  whole  doc- 
trine, appears  to  liavc  anticipated  a  kind  of  Government  paper 
circulation  which  we  have  seen  since  most  extensively  employed. 
While  he  contended  that  the  entire  banking  system  of  modern 
times,  so  far  as  it  involved  the  use  of  Government  credit,  was 
wrong  and  vicious,  he  was  not  able  to  surest  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  wholly  avoid  the  use  of  its  credit  in  some  form,  or 
rely  exclusively  on  the  coinage.  Credit,  as  the  associate  and 
assistant  of  the  metals,  he  held  to  be  both  unobjectionable  and 
necessary.  But,  in  seeking  the  form  in  which  the  Government 
is  to  use  its  credit,  he  selected  as  "  the  most  stable,  the  least 
liable  to  abuse,  the  cheapest,  and  that  which  combines  all  the 
requisite  qualities  of  a  credit  circulation  in  the  highest  degree," 
a  Government  paper  receivable  in  payment  of  the  revenues,  and 
to  be  issued  as  the  wants  of  the  Government  should  require. 
In  the  event  of  war,  such  a  paper,  he  said,  would  open  almost 
unbounded  resources  to  carry  it  on,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  loans,  which  he  was  almost  disposed  to  r^ard  as  a 
fraud.  The  increase  of  such  bills  would  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  taxes,  and  they  would  furnish  the  means  of  paying 
the  taxes.    Excepting  that  he  did  not  suggest  the  making  of 
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this  Govemraent  paper  a  lawful  tender  in  the  payment  of  pri- 
vate debts,  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  would  have  used 
Government  credit,  instead  of  using  it  in  connection  with  bank- 
ing institutions,  was  essentially  the  same  scheme  which  w6  have 
since  seen  resorted  to  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  we  have  thus 
had  some  means  of  judging  how  far  it  can  be  made  "  the  asso- 
ciate and  assistant  of  the  metals,"  and  how  far  it  combines  "  all 
the  requisite  qualities  of  a  credit  circulation." 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Webster's  financial  system  and 
that  maintained  by  Mr.  Calhoun  as  the  best,  can  now  be  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  Webster  contended  that  it  always  had  been  and 
always  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  any  paper  circulation  at 
par  with  specie  that  is  not  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of 
the  holder;  that  if  Government  is  to  use  its  credit  at  all,  in  aid 
of  the  circulation,  it  must  do  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  the 
paper  issues  convertible  at  pleasure  into  coin ;  that  its  own 
paper,  issued  without  any  promise  of  redemption  other  than 
that  of  its  being  received  for  taxes,  has  no  advantage  over  that 
issued  by  individuals ;  that  the  modern  banking  system  leads  to 
the  circulation  of  paper  as  money  which  is  founded  on  assigned 
capital  and  recognized  credit,  under  an  administration  of  citi- 
zens responsible,  individually  and  corporately,  to  the  laws.  He 
held  this  system  and  form  of  credit  to  have  been  the  great  in- 
strument which  has  elevated  the  condition  of  society  in  modem 
times,  breaking  down  the  influence  which  dead  capital  confers 
upon  the  few  who  possess  it,  lifting  up  those  who  have  industry 
without  having  capital,  and  extending  the  property  and  business 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  These  principles,  which  ho  held 
to  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  relation  in  which  government  stands 
to  society,  in  regard  to  the  circulating  medium,  were,  in  his 
opinion,  those  on  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  act ;  and  he  maintained,  now  and  always,  that  the  power 
to  carry  out  these  principles  is  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  to 
deny  it  to  be  there  is  to  reconstruct  and  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  take  it  away  and  give  us  a  substitute. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  was  passed 
at  this  session.  The  bill  to  establish  the  Sub-Treasury  was 
passed  in  the  Senate,  but  did  not  pass  the  House. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  first  formal  overture  of  annex- 
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&tion  fo  the  United  States  was  made  by  Texas,  which  now  had 
an  independent  government  tliat  liad  been  acknowledged  by  as. 
The  offer  ivas  declined  by  President  Van  Euren,  partly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  involved  constitutional  questions  which  it 
would  be  inexpedient  now  to  agitate,  and  partly  becaiise  we 
had  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Mexico,  the  friendly 
purposes  of  which  would  appear  to  be  disregarded  by  enter- 
taining this  proposal.  Mr.  "Webster  had  received  a  great  num- 
ber of  petitions  against  the  annexation  before  the  actual  con- 
dition of  this  negotiation  was  publicly  known.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  known,  he  considered  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  was  proper  for  our  citizens  to  declare  tlieir  sentinienta 
on  the  subject,  and  he  accordingly  presented  the  petitions  at 
this  session.' 

'  October  12, 1837. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 
1837-1838. 

PROJECT    FOR    A  GREAT  WESTERN    FARM — SEPARATE    NATIONALITY 

OF    TEXAS SLAVERY   IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA THE 

SUB-TREASURY — PREEMPTION  RIGHTS  FOR  SETTLERS  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS — THE  COMMONWEALTH  BANK,  IN  BOSTON — COR- 
RES1*0NDENCE. 


ONE  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Webster's  visit  to  tlie  West,  in 
the  summer  of  1837,  was  to  confirm  his  desire  for  a 
great  Western  farm,  and  to  lead  him  into  other  land  specula- 
tions and  projects  of  investment  in  that  region.  His  fondness 
for  agriculture,  and  his  knowledge  of  it,  found  in  that  country 
the  scope  which  they  craved ;  for  his  preferences  in  this  re- 
spect were  for  broad  fields  and  large  operations.  He  had  be- 
come the  owner  of  an  extensive  tract,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Salisbury,  from  that  of  his  native  town  in  New 
Hampshire.  This  place  is  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  not 
far  from  Springfield ;  on  it  he  had  placed,  as  his  agent,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Ray  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  from 
whom  he  purchased  the  Green  Harbor  estate  at  Marsbfield. 
After  his  return  to  Washington,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1838,  he  was  occupied  with  a  project  for  enlarging  this  tract, 
BO  as  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  he  had  long  entertained  of 
making  a  Western  farm  of  one  thousand  acres.  There  he 
sometimes  believed  that  he  should  retire  finally  from  profes- 
sional and  public  life ;  sometimes,  that  he  should  make  it  a 
place  of  only  occasional  residence,  in  order  to  indulge  his  love 
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of  farming  on  a  scale  thnt  suited  the  granOeur  of  liia  tastes,  and 
on  a  eoil  such  as  lie  coulil  not  have  in  Now  England ;  and 
sometimes  he  imagined  that  a  great  fortune  was  to  he  made 
from  the  increased  vahie  of  the  property  tliat  was  to  arise 
out  of  the  further  settlement  of  that  country.  But,  at  this 
period,  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  make  contracts  for 
the  enlargement  of  Salisbury,  and  for  stocking  it,  as  it  would 
require  to  be  stocked,  according  to  the  scheme  thnt  he  had 
planned.  He  was  to  look  for  tho  means  of  carrying  out  this 
grand  project  hereafter. 

At  this  aea^ion,  another  capital  error  was  committed  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  have 
been  committed,  and  that  the  Sonthem  statesmen  should  not 
have  been  content  to  accept  the  conservative  and  consistent 
views  of  Mr.  Webster  as  the  true  ground  on  which  to  rest  tlie 
rights  and  interests  of  their  States,  instead  of  obliging  him  to 
dirseiit  from  doctrines  which  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him 
to  accept.  His  opinions  were  well  known.  He  held  that  Con- 
gress could  do  nothing  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
any  State ;  bnt  that,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  inasmuch  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  is  plenary,  it  could  deal  with  this 
subject  as  it  might  see  fit,  and  that  this  legislative  power  neces- 
sarily involved  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  peti- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  receive,  refer,  and  consider  the  petitions.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Calhoun  now  undertook  to  have  the  Senate  affirm, 
by  resolution,  that  any  act  or  measure  of  Congress,  with  a  view 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  would  be 
a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  institntions  of  all  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to  go  further,  and 
declare  that  such  legislation  would  be  a  violation  of  the  faith 
implied  in  the  cessions  of  the  District  by  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  that  it  would  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  disturb  and  endanger  the  Union.'     From  this  doctrine,  of 

I  Tho  following  was  Ihe  nflh  of  the     "Inrerj  in  lht«  Dletrict,  or  mj  of  Um  Torrt- 

re.o1utio.s  moved  by  Mr.  CalhouE,  De.    g^f  uUmo^m^^or^ilSltall'^r'fh^^S^i;/ 

cember  27,  1837  :  sn;  act  or  msuare  of  CooEreM  wUi  (hat 

tIcw.  wonld  be  ■  direct  and  duigerani  itlu^ 

"ScmTtviI.  Thai  )h«  laWrtneddllnsor  BUT     OD  tbo  iDallCntlom  of  ail  Uu  iliTeholdliis 

Stale  urStatei  or  Ibelr  cltlzva^.  to  abolilh     Sulci." 
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an  implied  faith  involved  in  the  cessions  of  the  District  as  a 
restraint  npon  the  legislative  power  of  Congress,  Mr.  Webster 
expressed  his  dissent  in  the  most  decided,  but  temperate  terms ; 
at  the  same  time  saying,  that  whatever  would  stay  the  exercise 
of  the  power  must  be  drawn  from  discretion,  from  reasons  of 
justice  and  true  policy,  and  from  those  high  considerations 
which  ought  to  influence  Congress  in  questions  of  such  extreme 
delicacy  and  importance.*  How  he  regarded  the  effort  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  is  apparent  from  the  following  letter : 

[to  MR.   KETCnUM.] 

"  WASHncoTox,  Jamnuary  15, 1888. 

"  Deab  Sir  :  My  speech  on  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  will  appear,  I  hope, 
in  the  InUUigeneer  to-morrow.  I  venture  to  say  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
it  We  are  not  slumbering  here,  but  wish  to  act  with  circumspection  as 
well  as  decision.  I  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  as  having 
drawn  a  line  which  can  never  be  obliterated. 

"  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  my  judgment,  have  attempted  in  1838 
what  they  attempted  in  1833,  to  make  a  new  Oonstitution, 

'*  I  am  engaged  to-day  up  to  the  chin,  in  committee  on  the  new  Sub- 
Treasury,  and  in  court.    To-morrow  I  will  write  you  on  the  Hartford 

Convention,  and  on  the  Tariff  Law  of  1833. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  Webster." 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's dissent  from  the  policy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administra- 
tion on  financial  subjects.  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  of  late, 
that  Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  what  was  called  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  if  not  the  only  error,  was  one  of  the  chief  errors  of 
his  political  life.  This  opinion  is  founded  in  a  superficial  view 
of  his  doctrines  respecting  the  power  and  duties  of  the  General 
Government  in  regard  to  the  currency,  and  in  an  assumed  suc- 
cess of  the  Sub- Treasury  in  reference  to  things  concerning 
which  it  had  no  success  at  all,  and  which  remained,  as  he  said 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1838,  Mr.  meMore  of  Conqrees,  designed  to  abolinb 
CUy  moted  the  following  as  a  substi-  S^ISrilt^'^'SJ";^  ^^l^tlS 
rate :  States  of  Vinrinia  and  Maryland,  a  Just  cause 

•ndangeriiiK  tbe  riehU  and  security  of  the  =<«  ""«  speech.  Works,  it.,  871,  M 

paople  of  toe  Distnct;  and  that  any  act  or     »tg. 
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tUey  would  remain,  unprovided  for  by  tbe  introduction  of  the 
plan  of  a  separate  custody  und  disbareemeiit  of  the  public  funds, 
and  uninfluenced  by  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  plan  of  separate 
custody  and  difibursemeat  lias  operated  beneficially ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  its  introduction  and  establishment  were 
accompanied  by  a  denial  of  all  power  and  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  paper  currency. 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why  Mr.  Webster  reiterated  his 
opposition  to  the  Sub-Treasury  at  the  present  session.  The  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  led  to  another  encounter  with  Mr, 
Cailioun."    The  following  note  relates  to  it :  ] 

[to  Mtt.  KETcnOlt.] 

"  Uondv  Mamliif. 

"  Deaa  But :  I  recdved  yonra  ]ast  ereiuBg.  The  speeches  will  go  to  all 
the  printera  this  mail,  and  jou  will  get  a.  copy  also.  Tbe  reply  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  nearlj  ready  for  the  press.  It  will  laake  a  speech  of  twenty  t" 
thirty  pages. 

"  The  tpeeeh  will  not  come  quite  up  to  expectation.  It  bos  been  too 
mneb  praieed.  If  you  can  believe  it,  no  reporter  took  down  a  single 
word  of  it.  I  had  to  gather  it  together  from  my  own  notes,  my  own 
recollection,  other  Mends'  recollections,  and  the  letters  of  the  letter- 
writera. 

"  I  shall  go  to  Boston  the  end  of  this  week  or  early  next ;  must  see 
you  for  an  hour  as  I  go  on,  tliough  I  shall  make  no  stay,  or  a  very  short 
one,  in  New  York, 


Mr,  Webster's  visit  to  the  West  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  a  condition  of  the  frontier  settlements  for  which  he  felt 
himself,  on  his  return  to  his  place  in  the  Senate,  bound  to  ex- 
tend some  relief.  In  parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, 
and  especially  in  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  compre- 
hended in  what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  population 
had  extended  itself  beyond  the  sur\'eys  of  the  public  lands,  and 
the  actual  settlers  were  consequently  without  any  title  to  the 
land  which  they  had  cleared,  and  on  which  they  had  made  im- 
provements, Mr.  Webster  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  cir- 
'  See  the  speecbcs  on  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  the  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoon,  Worim 
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curastances  under  which  these  BettlementB  had  been  made 
afforded  some  palliation  for  the  intrusion  on  the  public  domain, 
and  that  the  practical  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  with 
these  settlers,  their  improvements,  and  the  lands  on  which 
they  were  living,  must  be  met  by  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  liber- 
ality. He  therefore  supported,  against  Mr.  Clay  and  his  own 
colleague  Mr.  Davis,  a  bill  to  grant  a  preemption  right  to  every 
actual  settler  on  the  public  lands,  who  was  in  possession  on  the 
1st  day  of  December*,  1837,  with  certain  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations. His  speech  on  this  subject  is  embraced  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Works. 

Among  the  mischievous  abuses  to  which  the  system  of  de- 
positing the  public  moneys  in  certain  selected  State  banks  had 
led,  under  the  late  Administration,  a  scandalous  occurrence 
took  place  in  Boston,  in  the  payment,  by  the  local  disbursing 
oflScers  of  the  United  States,  of  pensions  and  fishing-bounties 
in  the  bills  of  a  bank  which  was  on  the  eve  of  failure,  and  the 
result  was  a  total  loss  to  a  most  meritorious  class  of  public 
creditors.  They  were  all  entitled  by  law  to  be  paid  in  specie 
or  in  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks.  This  disgraceful  affair 
was  brought  before  the  Senate  by  Mr.  "Webster,  on  the  17th  of 
January ;  and  he  made  it  the  occasion  for  pointing  out  that, 
while  the  general  paper  currency  of  the  country  was  left 
depreciated  and  deranged  for  the  want  of  some  regulating 
and  restraining  power,  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  gold  and  silver  for  Government  use  could  not  secure 
safety  to  the  Government  or  its  creditors ;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  provisions  of  law,  the  disbursing  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  always  be  tempted  to  offer,  and  the  creditors  be 
made  to  accept,  paper  which  passes  for  money  in  the  par- 
ticular locality,  and  which  is  exposed  at  all  times  to  the 
hazard  of  falling  dead  in  the  hands  of  its  holders.  He  held 
the  scheme  of  one  kind  of  currency  for  the  Government  and 
another  for  the  people  to  be  both  impracticable  and  dan- 
gerous.* 

The  following  important  letters  may  appropriately  close  the 

*  See  his  remarks  on  the  affair  of  the  officers  and  managers  of  this  bank  were, 
Commonwealth  Bank,  Boston.  Works,  at  the  same  time,  disbursing  agents  for 
W.,  377,  el  9eq,     Some  of  the  leading    the  Government. 
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present  volume,  before  we  enter  upon  the  period  in  which  the 
stability  of  the  Union  was  to  be  subjected  to  fnrther  perils, 
that  were  to  demand  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
a  continued  sacrifice  of  hia  private  interests  to  the  public 
good: 

[TO   MB.    KETCirrM.] 

•■  Mav  1%  iSSS. 

"  Dear  Sm  ;  This  Cherokee  subject  is  difficult  and  delicate.  The 
public  sympathiM  arc  aroused  too  laU.  The  Whig  mpmbera  of  Congress, 
who  have  taken  aa  interest  in  seeing  justice  done  to  the  Indians,  are  wora 
out  and  exhausted.  An  Administration  man,  coiue  from  where  he  will, 
baa  no  concern  for  Indian  rights,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive.  We  shall  en- 
dearor  to  do  something  or  to  say  something.    Wc  are  all  wilting. 

"Tou  think  that  I  ought  to  do  some  act  to  clenrmysclf  from  the  shame 
and  sin  of  this  treat;.  My  dear  sir.  I  fought  it  a  week  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  question  of  mtificatjon.  Wo  came  near  preventing  it,  and  should  have 
done  so,  if  we  had  not  been  disappointed  in  Mr.  Ooldsborough's  Tote,  We 
relied  on  him  as  a  man  of  honor  and  religion  ;  but  he  rtitcd  for  the  treaty, 
and  tamed  the  scale — mortified  some  of  his  friends  sererel; — went  home, 
and  never  returned, 

"On  all  occasions,  public  and  private,  I  pronounce  the  trestj  a  base 
frand  on  the  Cherokee  Indians.  What  can  I  do  more  t  Yet,  I  am  willing 
to  do  more,  if  any  good  can  be  effected  b;  it.  .  .  . 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  Webstkr. 

"  P.  B. — Please  not  to  mention  what  I  have  said  about  the  Cherokee 
Treaty  in  the  Senate,  because  I  do  not  know,  now,  whether  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  waa  taken  off.  I  will  look  on  Monday,  and,  if  it  was,  will  send 
you  a  list  of  ayet  and  noei.  I  think  it  was  taken  off,  and  that  the  aye» 
and  noet  have  already  been  published.' " 

[TO    KB.  PECK.] 

"  S«ut»{nuniber,  JamunTi  II,  18S8. 

"  Mt  oeax  Sib  :  I  can  have  no  possible  abjection  to  stating  to  yon,  in 
any  manner  you  may  desire,  my  opinions  on  the  varioUB  branches  of  this 
great  and  agitating  subject  of  slavery. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  concur  entirely  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 

■  This  letter  refen  to  the  Treaty  of  kees  were  dissatisfied  irith  the  treaty, 
New  Echola,  negotiated  ia  December,  and  claimed  that  it  was  n^^tiated  in 
1830,  which  stipulated  for  the  rcmoiat  behalf  of  their  nation  by  unauthoilied 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  to  the  West;  persons,  and  was  nerer  ratiBed  by  a  ra- 
the removal  to  be  consammated  bj  Hay  spectable  number  of  the  tribe.  Il  was  • 
28,  1838.    A  large  portion  of  the  Chero-  most  sondslaus  transactioD. 
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RepreseDtatives,  passed  as  early  as  March,  1790,  at  a  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate period  in  our  political  history.  That  resolution  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  *  Bewlved,  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States;  it 
remaining  with  the  several  States  alone  to  provide  any  r^ulations  therein 
which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require.' 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  Congress  pos- 
sessing, by  the  express  grant  of  the  Constitution,  a  right  to  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
same  having  been  ceded  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  have  full  authority 
to  regulate  slavery  within  said  District,  or  to  abolish  it  altogether,  when- 
ever, in  their  judgment,  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require  it ;  and 
that  they  have  full  authority  also  to  regulate  or  restrain  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  slaves  within  said  District  in  any  manner  which  they  may  deem 
just  and  expedient. 

"  I  am  also  clearly  and  entirely  of  opinion,  that  neither  by  acts  of 
cession  by  the  States,  nor  by  the  acceptance  by  Congress,  nor  in  any  other 
way,  has  the  faith  of  Congress  become  pledged  to  refrain  from  exercising 
its  constitutional  authority  over  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  said  Dis- 
trict. More  than  all,  it  is  my  opinion  *  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  petition  Congress 
for  the  restraint  or  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  within  the  said 
District ;  and  that  all  such  petitions,  being  respectfully  written,  ought  to 
be  received,  read,  referred,  and  considered  in  the  same  manner  as  petitions 
on  other  important  subjects  are  received,  read,  referred,  and  considered ; 
and  without  reproach  or  rebuke  to  the  authors  or  signers  of  such  petitions.' 

"  The  right  of  petition,  free,  unqualified,  and  untrammelled,  I  hold  to 
be  of  the  very  substance  and  essence  of  civil  liberty.  I  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  free  government,  where  the  people,  respectfully  approaching 
those  who  are  elected  to  make  laws  for  them,  and  offering  for  their  con- 
sideration petitions  respecting  any  subject,  over  which  their  constitutional 
power  of  legislation  extends,  may  be  repelled,  and  their  petitions  rejected, 
without  consideration  and  even  without  hearing. 

"  Wherever  there  is  a  constitutional  right  of  petition,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those,  to  whom  petitions  are  addressed, 
to  read  and  consider  them ;  otherwise  the  whole  right  of  petition  is  but  a 
vain  illusion  and  mockery. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  very  true  regard, 

"Daniel  Webstek," 

[to  MESSRS.  KELLEY   AND   OTHERS,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA.] 

"  Wa8iictgtow»  June  4, 183a 
"  Gentlemen  :  The  cane  made  from  the  timber  of  the  ship  which  boro 
the  flag  of  the  gallant  Perry  on  the  memorable  10th  of  September,  and 
88 
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intended  aa  a  pretent  to  me  from  the  citizens  of  Erie,  has  been  delirered 
1i;  your  tonnaman,  Mr.  Freeman;  and  I  have  also  since  had  the  pleasure 
of  roceiving  your  letter  intended  to  accompany  the  gift. 

"To  those  who  hare  united  in  this  token  of  confidence  and  friendship, 
I  beg  leavo  to  return  my  respectful  and  cordial  thanks.  Be  kind  enough 
to  say  this  to  thcQi,  as  jou  may  have  occasion  to  see  them,  and  assure 
thtm  lliat  I  highly  value  their  present,  becniisc  of  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it«  material,  and  espeoiBny  tMcmae  it  i*  tbdr  pnaent,  and 
because  of  the  inac^ptioiis  which  liiej  hara  Men  St  it  aball  bear. 

"  You  have  bem  kind  enoD^  to  wy,  gmtlemai,  tlutt  yoo  dalm  U>- 
dred  with  me  as  an  Amaican  dticen. 

"I  admit  and  reciprocate  tiiia  claim  with  great  pleasure  and  sincerity. 
I  recognise  yoa  and  your  nei^bors  as  fellow-citizens,  my  own  country- 
men, embarked  on  the  aame  political  fortunes,  enjoying  the  same  liberty, 
and  the  some  bonntieB  uid  Uerings  of  Providence  as  myself. 

"  Tour  homes  are  on  Uie  ehoiM  of  one  of  our  great  inland  seas,  mine  is 
on  the  ocean ;  but  onr  sabatmtial  interests,  the  great  elements  of  our  pros- 
perity, and,  abOTO  all,  OUT  stake  in  Ihat  paramount  treasure  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, a  good  and  wiae  gorenuncnt,  are  the  same.  All  these  are  mider  the 
protection  and  guardianship  of  that  inestimable  Constitution  which  our 
fathers  framed  and  have  delivered  to  ns,  as  a  bond  of  perpetual  union. 

"It  affords  me,  gentlemen,  much  gratification  to  find  that  my  political 
conduct,  on  trying  occasions,  now  passed,  and  I  hope  passed  forever,  has 
met  yonr  approbation.  The  period  to  which  you  refer,  you  justly  call  the 
dark  hour,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  in  that  momentous  crisis  to  disr^;ard 
party  and  personal  considerations,  to  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and,  without  forgetting  the  propriety  of  moderation,  or  the  lawe 
of  kindness  and  charity,  to  proceed,  nevertheless,  with  a&rm  and  inflexible 
resolution  of  upholding  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  defending  the 
Union,  I  am  happy  to  know  that  in  all  this  I  appear  to  jou  to  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  a  good  citizen. 

"I  am,  gentlemen,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Dasibl  Wbbbteb." 

At  thia  time  the  affairs  of  Texas  assnraed  a  new  aspect,  in 
coneequence  of  a  change  in  the  purposes  of  tlie  leading  persona 
in  that  country,  respecting  ita  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
This  change  was  especially  welcome  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  had 
always  desired  to  see  Texas  establish  and  maintain  a  separate 
nationality ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  negotiations  which 
the  new  minister  of  Texas  opened  with  Mr,  Nicholas  Biddle, 
for  a  loan  to  his  government  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 
subscribed  in  the  United  States,  that  gentleman  wrote  to  Mr, 
Webster,  to  ask  bis  opinion  on  tlie  whole  subject  of  Texan 
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independence,  in  its  relations  to  the  United  States — ^Mr.  Web- 
ster, without  hesitation,  sent  him  the  following  answer : 

[to  MR.   NICHOLAS  BIDDLE.] 

**  Boston,  September  10, 1888. 

"  My  dbab  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  8th  instant.  The 
decision  of  the  Qovemment  of  Texas  to  withdraw  its  application  for  a 
union  with  the  United  States  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  event  eminently 
favorable  to  both  coimtries.  She  now  stands  as  an  independent  state, 
looking  to  her  own  power  and  her  own  revenues  to  maintain  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  an  attitude  vastly  more  respectable  than 
that  which  she  held  when  solicitous  to  surrender  her  own  political  charac- 
ter, and  become  part  of  a  neighboring  country.  Seeking  thus  no  longer  a 
imion  with  us,  and  assuming  the  ground  of  entire  independence,  I  think 
it  highly  important  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  Texas  should 
be  found  able  to  maintain  her  position.  Any  connection  with  a  European 
state,  so  close  as  to  make  her  dependent  on  that  state,  or  to  identify  her 
interests  with  the  interests  of  such  state,  I  should  regard  as  greatly  unfor- 
tunate for  us.  I  could  not  but  regret  exceedingly  to  see  any  union  be- 
tween those  parts  of  our  continent  which  have  broken  the  chain  of  Euro- 
pean dependence,  and  the  Qovemmcnts  of  Europe,  whether  those  from 
which  they  have  been  disunited  or  others.  You  remember  the  strong  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  that  the  United  States  could  not  consent  to 
the  recolonization  of  those  portions  of  this  continent  which  had  severed 
the  ties  binding  them  to  a  European  connection,  and  formed  free  and 
independent  governments  for  themselves ;  or  to  the  establishment  of  other 
European  colonies  in  America.  The  spirit  and  the  reason  of  this  senti- 
ment would  lead  us  to  regard  with  just  fear,  and  therefore  with  just 
jealousy,  any  connection  between  our  near  American  neighbors  and  the 
powerful  states  of  Europe,  except  those  of  friendly  and  useful  commercial 
intercourse. 

"  It  is  easy  to  foresee  evils,  with  which  any  other  connection  than  that 
last  mentioned,  between  Texas  and  one  of  the  great  sovereignties  of 
Europe,  might  threaten  us.  Not  to  advert  to  those  of  a  high  and  political 
nature,  one  likely  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  commerce  and  pros- 
perity is  very  obvious.  I  mean  the  effect  of  such  a  connection  on  the 
great  staple  of  our  Southern  production.  Texas  is  destined,  doubtless,  to 
be  a  great  cotton-producing  country ;  and,  while  we  should  cheerftilly 
concede  to  her  all  the  advantages  which  her  soil  and  climate  afford  to 
her,  in  sustaining  a  competition  with  ourselves,  we  could  not  behold  with 
indifference  a  surrender  by  her  of  her  substantial  independence  for  the 
purchase  of  exclusive  favors  and  privileges  from  the  hands  of  a  European 
government. 

"  The  competency  of  Texas  to  maintain  her  independence  depends,  I 
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think,  altogether  on  the  character  of  her  Government  and  its  adiamiatni- 
tion.  I  hare  no  belief  at  all  in  the  power  of  Mexico  to  resubjngate  Texas,  if 
the  latter  country  shall  be  well  govemctl.  The  same  consideration  decides 
also  tiie  qucation  whether  a  loan  to  Tesaa  woold  be  safe.  I  have  sapposed 
that  her  new-found  Goyemment  was  gradually  atrengthening  and  impror- 
iug  in  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  respectable  exercise  of  national 
power.  That,  in  institutions  so  recent,  there  should  be  for  a  time  same 
irregularity  of  action,  is  to  be  eipectod.  But,  if  those,  to  whose  hands  her 
destinies  are  now  committed,  shall  look  steadily  to  two  great  objectB — 
first,  real  and  absolute,  as  well  as  nominal  national  independence;  and, 
second,  the  maintenance  of  a  ftee  and  efficient  Govenmipjit,  of  which  good 
faith  shall  be,  from  the  beginning,  a  marked  characteristic — I  sec  nothing 
to  render  it  leas  safe  to  negoriate  money  transactions  with  her  than  with 
the  governments  of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  spirit  of 
speculation  and  project  siiould  appear  to  actnate  liercoundls,  if  she  should 
trifle  with  her  public  domain,  involve  herself  in  contradictory  obligations, 
or  seek  to  establish  her  prosperity  on  any  other  foundation  than  fliat  of 
justice  and  good  faith,  there  would  then  bo  little  to  be  hoped,  either  in 
regard  to  her  punctuality  in  pecuniary  engagements,  or  to  the  probability 
of  htr  m^iiuhiinini;  an  inrlcpcmknt  nationiil  chiinickT.  My  opinion  on  the 
whole  is,  that  the  prospects  of  Texas  are  now  far  better  and  brighter  than 
they  have  ever  been  before ;  that  the  interest  of  our  own  country  requires 
that  she  should  keep  herself  free  from  all  particular  European  connection ; 
and  that  whatever  aid  can  be  furnished  to  her  by  individnats  or  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States,  in  the  present  state  of  her  offairs,  to  enable 
her  to  maintain  a  truly  independent  and  national  character,  would  tend 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  well  aa  of  Texas  herself. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  great  regard, 

"  D.  Webster." 


APPENDIX. 


THE  notes  of  Mr.  JeflTerson's  conversation,  referred  to  on 
page  226  of  this  volume,  are  given  by  the  lady  who  wrote 
them,  with  the  following  explanation : 

"  These  are  notes  about  a  visit  of  three  or  four  days  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  December,  1824.  They  were  written  down,  on  the 
very  evening  on  which  we  left  Montioello,  at  a  little  tavern  kept 
by  a  Mrs.  Clarke,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  because  it  was  the  only  tolerable  inn  within  our  reach. 
We  had  therefore  a  long  winter  evening  before  us,  and  we  got  rid 
of  it  by  making  these  notes,  which  are  here  copied  with  care,  and 
without  a  change  of  any  sort,  from  the  identical  manuscript  in  which 
they  were  originally  recorded,  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Ticknor,  under  the 
dictation  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Ticknor.  As  far  as  what  relates 
exclusively  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  his  appearance  and  conversation,  the 
work  is  Mr.  Webster's.  The  rest  was  a  sort  of  joint-stock  contri- 
bution." 

Boston,  May  1,  1869. 


NOTES. 

Mb,  Jefferson  is  now  between  eighty-one  and  eighty-two,  above 
six  feet  high,  of  an  ample  bony  frame,  rather  thin  and  spare.  His 
head,  which  is  not  peculiar  in  its  shape,  is  set  rather  forward  on  his 
shoulders,  and,  his  neck  being  long,  there  is,  when  he  is  conversing 
or  walking,  an  habitual  protrusion  of  it.  His  head  is  still  well 
covered  with  hair,  which,  having  been  once  red,  and  now  turning 
white,  is  of  an  indistinct  light  sandy  color.  His  eyes  are  small,  very 
light,  and  now  neither  brilliant  nor  striking.  His  chin  is  rather  long, 
not  sharp ;  his  nose  small,  regular  in  its  outline,  with  the  nostrils  a 
little  elevated.  His  mouth  well  formed,  and  still  well  filled  with 
teeth,  generally  strongly  compressed,  bearing  an  expression  of  con* 
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tcDtment  and  benevolence.  Hia  sldn,  fbrmeriy  ligU  and  freoUed, 
bears  now  the  maiks  sf  ■ge  >ad  oaUaeona  ttteOHntm,  Hh  Umto  ne 
uuoommonlf  long,  and  his  haads  and  feet  nxj  laiige,  Kod  faia  wnstt 
of  a  moat  extraordinaiy  aiae.  Hia  walk  u  sot  precise  «nd  naStatj, 
but  easy  and  evinging ;  he  atoops  a  litUe,  not  so  nnxh  frobi  sge  u 
from  constitutioDal  fOTmatioiL  When  atting,  he  ^ipean  low,  paitif 
from  not  holding  himtdf  eract,  and  partly  from  the  diaproporiiooate 
length  of  his  limba.  He  wean,  in  the  house^  s  iaA-gny  nutoot 
coat,  kersejnnere  yellow  waistcoat,  with  an  niuler  ooe^  fiw3<9d  with  k  . 
dingy  red ;  his  pantaloons  are  loose,  very  long,  and  of  the  auBa 
material  as  his  ooat.  Qs  stockinga  are  gaj,  and  hia  ahoea  of  the 
kind  that  bear  his  name.  Ss  whole  diess  is  not  doveoly,  but 
neglected.  He  wears  a  oommon  round  hat ;  when  on  horsebadc  he 
wears  a  gray  atnut-bodied  ooat,  and  a  kng  sptooer  of  the  same 
material,  both  futeoed  with  large  peari  buttona.  When  we' fast 
met  him  riding,  he  wove  round  his  throat,  in  the  plaoe  of  a  nant^  a 
knit  white  woollen  tippet ;  and,  to  guaid  his  feet,  blade  vetret 
gaiters  under  his  pantaloons.  His  general  appearance  indicates  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  health,  vivacity,  and  spirit  His  eight  is 
still  good,  for  he  needs  glasses  only  in  the  evening;  bis  hearing  is 
but  slightly  impaired,  but  a  number  of  voices  iu  animated  conversa- 
tion confoimds  it. 

He  rises  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  he  can  see  the  hands  of  his 
dock,  and  examines  his  thermometer  immediately,  for  he  keeps  a 
regular  meteorological  diary.  Until  break&st  he  employs  himself 
chiefly  in  writing ;  breakfasts  at  nine.  From  that  time  till  dinner  he 
is  employed  in  his  hbrary,  excepting  that  every  fair  morning  he  ridea 
on  horseback  not  less  than  seven  miles,  sometimes  twelve  or  four- 
teen. He  dines  at  four,  retires  to  his  drawing-room  at  six,  passes 
the  succeeding  hours  in  conversation,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine,  Hia 
habit  of  retiring  early  is  so  strong,  that  it  has  become  essential  to 
his  health.  TTis  breakfast  is  made  of  tea,  coffee,  and  bread,  in  all  the 
good  Virginia  varieties,  of  which  he  does  not  seem  afraid,  however 
new  and  warm.  He  enjoys  his  dinner  well,  taking  with  his  animal 
food  a  large  proportion  of  vegetables.  In  regard  to  wines,  be  may 
be  said  to  excel,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  use.  His  preference  is 
for  the  wines  of  the  Continent,  of  whidi  he  has  many  sorts  of  eicel- 
tent  quality.  Among  others  we  found  the  following,  which  were 
new  to  us :  L'Ednan,  Muscat,  Samian,  and  Limoux,  His  dinners 
nre  in   the  half  Virginian  half  French  style,  in  good  taste,  and 
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abundant.     No  wine  is  served  till  the  doth  is  removed.     Tea  and 
coffee  are  served  in  the  saloon  between  seven  and  eight. 


His  conversation  is  easy  and  natural,  and,  apparently,  not  ambi- 
tious ;  it  is  not  loud,  as  challenging  general  attention,  but  usually 
addressed  to  the  person  next  him.  The  topics,  when  not  selected 
to  suit  the  character  and  feelings  of  his  auditor,  are  those  subjects 
with  which  his  mind  seems  particularly  occupied,  and  these,  at  pres- 
ent, may  be  justly  said  to  be — 1st.  Science  and  letters,  especially 
the  University  of  Virginia  which  is  coming  into  existence,  almost 
entirely  from  his  exertions,  and  will  rise,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  useftd- 
ness  and  credit  imder  his  continued  care.  When  we  were  with  him, 
his  favorite  literary  subjects  were  Greek  and  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  2d. 
Historical  recollections  of  the  times  and  events  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  his  residence  in  France  from  1783-84  to  1789. 


Mme.  d'Houdetot's  society  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in 
Paris  when  I  was  there.  She  had  inherited  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  composed  from  Mme.  de  Tencin  and  Mme.  de  Geoffrin.  St. 
Lambert  was  always  there,  and  it  was  generaUy  believed  that,  every 
evening,  on  his  return  home,  he  wrote  down  the  substance  of  the 
conversations  he  had  held  there  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  the 
other  distinguished  persons  who  frequented  her  house.  From  these 
conversations  he  made  his  books. 


I  KiTEW  the  Baron  de  Grimm  very  well ;  he  was  quite  ugly,  and 
one  of  his  legs  was  considerably  shorter  than  the  other.  But  he  was 
the  most  agreeable  person  in  French  society,  and  his  opinion  was 
always  considered  decisive  in  matters  relating  to  the  theatre  and  to 
painting.  His  persiflage  was  the  keenest  and  most  provoking  I  ever 
knew. 

Mhe.  Necker  was  a  very  sincere  and  excellent  woman,  but  she 
was  not  very  pleasant  in  conversation,  for  she  was  subject  to  what  we 
call  in  Virginia  the  "  Budge ; "  that  is,  she  was  very  nervous  and 
fidgety.  She  could  rarely  remain  long  in  the  same  place,  or  converse 
long  on  the  same  subject.  I  have  known  her  get  up  from  table  five 
or  six  times  in  the  course  of  one  dinner,  and  walk  up  and  down  her 
saloon  to  compose  herself. 


>1     1  L  II       M. 


Iwraine  ac'ju;iiiiu;v4 
}ioli(Iavs  tli«'n',  I  })r(K'eo(l('(l  to  Williamsburg'] 
about   inv   a(lniis>iou   into   the    colh'ijcr,  niv   ] 
having  brcn    pui'sui'd   in   the  s<h(X>l   connect 
This  put  oflP  my  admission  about  a  fortnig 
appeared  in  Williamsburgh,  and  applied  fc 
law,  having  commenced  tde  study  at  or  sub 
my  meeting  him  in  Louisa.     There  were  £i 
Pendleton,  Peyton  Randolph,  and  John  1 
Pendleton  at  once  rejected  his  applicatior 
were,  by  his  importimity,  prevailed  upon  t 
having  obtained  their  signatures,  he  appli 
and,  after  much  entreaty,  and  many  promis 
ceeded  also  in  obtaining  his.     He  then  tun 
lawyer.    The  first  case  which  brought  him 
tested  election,  in  which  he  appeared  as  cou 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses.     His  second  w] 
already  well  known.     These,  and  similar  el 
so  much  reputation  that  he  was  elected  a  m< 
He  was  as  well  suited  to  the  times  as  any 
not  now  easy  to  say  what  we  should  ha\ 
Henry.     He  was  far  before  all  in  maintainu 
olution.     His  influence  was  most  extensive 
the  Upper  Counties  ;   and  his  boldness  a 
and  controlled  the  more  cool,  or  the  more 
men  of  the  lower  part  of  the  State.     His  c 
^      ^-^    ^'^   ^olli^rl   plonuonce.   fo 
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very  slow.  His  speeches  generally  short,  ^m  a  quarter  to  a 
half  hoiir.  His  pronunciation  was  vulgar  and  vicious,  but  it  was 
forgotten  while  he  was  speaking.  He  was  a  man  of  very  little 
knowledge  of  any  sort.  He  read  nothing,  and  had  no  books.  Re- 
turning one  November  from  Albemarle  Court,  he  borrowed  of  me 
Hume's  Essays  in  two  volumes,  saying  he  should  have  leisure  in 
the  winter  for  some  reading.  In  the  spring  he  returned  them, 
and  declared  he  had  not  been  able  to  go  farther  than  twenty 
or  thirty  pages  in  the  first  volume.  He  wrote  almost  nothing ;  he 
could  not  write.  The  resolutions  of  1775,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  him,  have  been  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  acted  as  his  seccjpd  on  that  occasion.  But,  if  they 
were  written  by  Henry  himself,  they  are  not  such  as  to  prove  any 
power  of  composition.  Neither  in  politics  nor  in  his  profession  was 
he  a  man  of  business ;  he  was  a  man  for  debate  only.  ELis  biog- 
rapher says :  "  He  read  Plutarch  every  year.'*  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
read  a  volume  of  it  in  his  life.  His  temper  was  excellent,  and  he 
generally  observed  decorum  in  debate.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I 
have  seen  him  angry ;  his  anger  was  terrible,  and  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed it  were  not  disposed  to  provoke  it  again.  In  his  opinions  he 
was  yielding  and  practicable,  and  not  disposed  to  differ  from  his 
friends.  In  private  conversation  he  was  agreeable  and  facetious,  and, 
while  in  genteel  society,  seemed  to  understand  all  the  decencies  and 
proprieties  of  it ;  but  in  his  heart  he  preferred  low  society,  and  sought 
it  as  often  as  possible. 

He  would  hunt  in  the  pine-woods  of  Fluvanna  with  overseers, 
and  persons  of  that  description,  living  in  a  camp  for  a  fortnight  at  a 
lime,  without  a  change  of  raiment.  I  have  been  often  astonished  at 
his  command  of  proper  language ;  how  he  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
it  I  never  could  find  out,  as  he  read  little,  and  conversed  little  with 
educated  men. 

After  all,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  our  leader  in  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia,  and  in  that  respect  more  is  due  to 
him  than  to  any  other  person.  If  we  had  not  had  Aim,  we  should 
probably  have  got  on  pretty  well,  as  f/ou  did,  by  a  number  of  men 
of  nearly  equal  talents ;  but  he  left  all  of  us  far  behind.  His  biog- 
rapher communicated  the  sheets  of  his  work  [to  me],  as  they  were 
printed,  and,  at  the  end,  asked  for  my  opinion.  I  told  him  it  would 
be  a  question  hereafter,  whether  his  work  belonged  to  the  shelf  of 
history,  or  of  panegyric  It  is  a  poor  book,  written  in  bad  taste,  and 
gives  an  imperfect  idea  of  Patrick  Henry.  It  seems  written  less  to 
show  Mr.  Henry  than  Mr.  Wirt 


^^M     ^ 


BDFFOH. 


When  I  was  in  CVbdoo,  tlte  Marqnii  de  GhHtfllhix  tanlfld  ne  «• 
Buffon's  re^deooe  in  ibe  country,  umI  intoodnoed  me  to  iSm,  It  «m 
Buffon*s  praotioe  to  renuin  in  bia  itadymtil  SBaaftiaei,  VMi  xeeeHo 
no  TisitoTB  nnder  any  pietaDoe ;  bat  his  boon  wm  open,  u^l  bis 
grounds,  and  a  Borrant  ahowed  tbem  Te^driDj',  and  invited  all,  fltniH 
gets  and  friends,  to  lemain  and  dine.  We  aaw  BnSbn  in  tlie  garden, 
but  carefully  avoided  him ;  hot  ire  dined  with  him,  and  he  prored 
himself  then,  as  he  always  did,  a  man  of  extnotdhaiy  powoa  in  oon- 
versation.  He  did  not  deolaim ;  he  was  dngnlariyagreenbte.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  as  Mr.  Je8bi«ou,4wl)0^  in  some  notes  on  Tbgnoa, 
had  combated  some  of  his  cqanitKu^  bistead  of  entemy  into  an  b>- 
gument,  he  took  down  bis  laat  woric,  pcesented  it  to  me,  aod  said, 
"When  Mr.  Jeffteison  shall  ban  lead  tins,  he  will  be  perfbody  aati*- 
fied  that  I  am  light."  Bcdng  abobt  to  embaric  tram  FUkdei^ilm 
for  France,  I  had  obaerred  an  nnoommonly  large  akin  oi  a  panther,  at 
the  door  of  a  hatter'a  shop.  I  bought  it  for  half  a  Jo '  on  the  spot, 
determining  to  cany  it  to  Europe,  to  convince  M.  Buffon  of  hia  mis- 
take in  relation  to  tbia  animal,  which  he  had  confounded  with  the 
cougar.  I  seat  him  the  skin,  with  a  note.  He  adcnowledged  his 
mistake,  and  said  he  would  correct  it  in  bis  next  volume.  I  at- 
tempted also  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in  relation  to  the  common 
deer  and  the  moose  of  America,  he  having  confounded  our  deer  with 
the  red  deer  of  Europe,  and  our  moose  with  the  reindeer.  I  told  him 
our  deer  had  horns  two  feet  long ;  be  replied,  with  warmth,  that  if  I 
could  produce  a  sngle  specimen  with  horns  one  foot  long,  he  would 
give  up  the  question.  Upon  this  I  wrote  to  Virginia  for  the  boms 
of  one  of  our  deer,  and  obtained  a  very  good  specimen,  /our  feet 
long.  I  told  him,  also,  that  tbe  reindeer  could  walk  under  the  belly 
of  our  moose,  but  he  entirely  scouted  the  suggestion.  Whereupon, 
I  wrote  to  General  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  desired  him  to 
send  me  the  bones,  skin,  and  antlers  of  a  moose,  supposing  tbey  could 
easily  be  obtained  by  him.  Six  months  afl^rward,  my  agent  in  Eng- 
land advised  me  that  General  Sullivan  had  drawn  on  him  for  forty 
guineas.  I  bad  forgotten  my  request,  and  wondered  why  such  a 
draught  had  been  made,  but  I  paid  it  at  once.  A  little  later,  came 
a  letter  from  General  Sullivan,  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  complied  with  my  request ;  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  raise 
a  company  of  nearly  twenty  men ;  had  made  an  excursion  toward 
the  White  Hills,  camping  out  many  nights ;  and  had  at  laat,  after 
'  Jo  Ib  ft  FortugucM  cob  of  ^bt  dolUri,  aommon  in  this  oountrj  kt  om  period. 
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many  diffioiLties,  caught  my  m(x>se,  boiled  his  bones  in  the  desert, 
stuffed  his  skin,  and  remitted  him  to  me,  horns  and  all.  This  ao- 
counted  for  mj  debt,  and  convinced  M.  Buffon.  He  promised,  in  his 
next  volume,  to  set  these  things  right  also;  but  he  died  directly 
afterward. 

THE  VIRGINIA  FAST. 

About  the  time  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  patriotic  feeling  in 
Virginia  had  become  languid  and  worn  out,  from  some  cause  or  other. 
It  was  thought  by  some  of  us  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  excite 
the  people ;  but  we  hardly  knew  the  best  means.  At  length  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  make  grave  flGtces,  and  have  a  fast.  Some  of  us,  who 
were  younger  members  of  the  Assembly,  resolved  upon  the  measure. 
We  thought  Oliver  Cromwell  would  be  a  good  guide  in  such  a  case. 
We  accordingly  looked  into  Rushworth,  and  drew  up  our  resolutions, 
after  the  most  pious  and  praiseworthy  examples.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  in  character  for  us  to  present  them  ourselves.  We  applied, 
therefore,  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  a  grave  and  religious  man.  He  proposed 
them  in  a  set  and  solemn  speech.  Some  of  us  gravely  seconded  him, 
and  the  resolutions  were  passed  imanimously.  If  any  debate  had 
occurred,  or  if  they  had  been  postponed  for  consideration,  there  is  no 
chance  that  they  would  have  passed.  The  next  morning  Lord  Botte- 
tourt,  the  Grovemor,  summoned  the  Assembly  to  his  presence,  and 
said  to  them,  "  I  have  heard  of  your  proceedings  of  yesterday,  and 
augur  ill  of  their  effects.  His  Majesty's  interests  require  that  you  be 
dissolved,  and  you  are  dissolved.''  Another  election  soon  afterward 
taking  place,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  every  member  of 
the  Assembly,  without  an  individual  exception,  was  reelected. 

Lord  Bottetourt  was  an  honorable  man.  His  government  had 
authorized  him  to  make  certain  assurances  to  the  people  here,  which 
he  made  accordingly.  He  wrote  to  the  Minister  that  he  had  made 
those  assmances,  and  that,  unless  he  should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  them, 
he  must  retire  from  his  situation.  This  letter  he  sent  unsealed  to 
Peyton  Randolph,  for  his  inspection.  Lord  B.  s  great  respectability, 
his  character  for  integrity,  and  his  general  popularity,  would  have 
enabled  him  exceedingly  to  embarrass  the  measures  of  the  patriots. 
His  death  was  therefore  a  fortunate  event  for  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  was  the  first  Grovemor-in-Chief  that  had  ever  come  over 
to  Virginia.  Before  his  time,  we  had  received  only  Deputies,  the 
Gk)vemor  residing  in  England,  with  a  salary  of  £5,000,  and  paying 
his  Deputy  £1,000. 


Tlif  Declaration  of  IndcpciRience  «■ 
iiortli  suli!  of  Chi-stnut  Slroi-t,  between 
iier  house.  Hoiskcirs  Tavern,  iti  Four! 
it— (to  Jlr.  Webster)— but  this  is  not  t 

When  Congress  met,  P.  Henry  and 
eral  subject  with  great  ability  and  eloq 
and  Chase,  delegates  from  Maryland,  s 
turned  from  the  House,  "  We  shall  not 
demen  from  Virginia  will  be  able  to  do 
neither  Henry  nor  Lee  was  a  man  ol 
strong  and  eloquent  general  Bpeeches, 
It  was  thought  advisable  that  two  pap 
an  address  to  the  people  of  England 
tiunk,  to  the  King.  Committees  were 
Henry  was  at  the  bead  of  the  first,  an 
Uie  Address  to  the  people  of  England 
it  with  utter  amazement.  It  was  mi 
nothing.  At  length,  Governor  Living! 
to  break  silence.  After  complimenting 
some  other  ideas  might  be  usefully  adc 
Some  such  paper  bad  been  for  a  consid 
he  believed  a  friend  of  his  bad  tried  1; 
one.  He  thought,  if  the  subject  wei 
[Huvement  in  the  present  draft  might 
recommitted,  and  the  address,  which  hi 
Livingston,  and  which  was  written  by 
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John  Adams  was  our  Colossus  on  the  floor.  He  was  not  grace- 
ful nor  elegant,  nor  remarkably  fluent,  but  he  came  out  occasionally 
with  a  power  of  thought  and  expression,  that  moved  us  from  our  seats. 


Throughout  the  whole  Revolution,  Virginia  and  the  four  New- 
England  States  acted  together.  Indeed,  they  made  the  Revolution. 
They  made  five  votes  always  to  be  counted  on,  and  they  had  to  pick 
up  the  remaining  two  for  a  majority,  when  and  where  they  could. 


RiCHABD  H.  Lee  moved  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  only  be- 
cause he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Virginia  delegation. 


I  FEEL  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  General  Jackson 
President.  He  is  one  of  the  most  unfit  men  I  know  of  for  such  a 
place.  He  has  had  very  little  respect  for  laws  or  constitutions,  and 
is,  in  fact,  merely  an  able  military  chief.  His  passions  are  terrible. 
When  I  was  President  of  the  Senate,  he  was  a  Senator,  and  he  could 
never  speak,  from  the  rashness  of  his  feelings.  I  have  seen  him  at- 
tempt it  repeatedly,  and  choke  with  rage.  His  passions  are,  no 
doubt,  cooler  now ;  he  has  been  much  tried  since  I  knew  him,  but  he 
is  a  dangerous  man.^ 

Marmontel  was  a  very  amusing  man.  He  dined  with  me,  for  a 
long  time,  every  Thursday,  and  I  think  told  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able stories  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  After  his  death,  I  found  almost 
all  of  them  in  his  memoirs,  and  I  dare  say  he  told  them  so  well  be- 
cause he  had  written  them  out  before  it,  for  this  very  book. 


I  WISH  Mr.  Pickering  would  make  a  radical  Lexicon.  It  would 
do  more  than  any  thing  else,  in  the  present  state  of  the  matter,  to 
promote  the  study  of  Greek  among  us.  Jones's  Greek  Lexicon  is  very 
poor ;  I  have  been  much  disappointed  in  it.  The  best  I  have  ever 
used  is  the  Greek  and  French  one  by  Planche. 

'  At  the  time  of  these  coiiTersations,    and  Mr.  Jefferson  favored  the  claims  of 
the  Presidential  election  was  pending,    Mr.  Crawford. 


MR.  WEBSTER'S    RECEPTION    OF   GENERAL   JACKSOtTS 
PROCLAMATION   AGAINST   THE   NULLIFIERS. 

When  the  text  of  tliis  volume  was  written,  I  was  undei  I 
tlie  impression  that  Mr.  Webster  first  received  information  of 
General  Jackson's  Proclamation  against  the  nullifiers  from  the 
unknown  traveller  whom  lie  met  in  Now  Jersey,  and  who  un- 
consciously paid  liim  the  compliment  related,  ante,  page  439 ; 
an  anecdote  taken  from  a  memorandum  in  Mr.  Webster's  own 
handwriting.  But,  af\er  this  volume  had  passed  through  the 
press,  my  friend  tlio  Hon,  Robert  C,  Winthrop,  who,  in  1832, 
was  a  student-at-law  in  Mr.  Webster's  office  in  Boston,  re- 
minded me  of  8  fact  which  had  escaped  my  own  recollection, 
although,  being  at  the  time  already  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  I  must  have  noticed  it  when  it  occurred.  Mr.  Win- 
throp kindly  informed  me  that  Mr,  Webster  had  not  left  Boston 
when  the  proclamation  was  received  there ;  that  lie  promoted 
a  public  meeting  at  Faneuil  HsU  to  sustain  the  President, 
attended  it,  and  made  a  short  but  very  impressive  speech, 
■which  Mr.  Winthrop  tliinks  he  read  from  a  written  manuscript. 

I  have  sought  for  and  found  tlio  speech,  as  reported  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  period ;  and  it  is  so  important  that  I  have 
brought  it  forward  in  this  edition,  premising  that  it  should 
have  been  given  as  part  of  the  history  embraced  in  Chapter 
XrV.  It  verifies,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  what  Mr.  WelMter 
afterward  said :  that  his  support  of  General  Jackson,  at  this 
crisis,  was  "  an  impulse  of  duty,"     i^Ante,  p.  465.) 

Speech  of  Mr,  Webster  at  a  Union  meeting  in  Faneuil  ITall, 
Boston,  December  17,  1832: 

"  Mr.  CnAinuAN ;  Having  been  detained  at  home  s  few  Ae-ja  niter  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  some  private  affaira, 
I  have  been  induced  to  delay  my  departure  for  another  day  that  1  might 
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be  present  at  this  meeting  of  my  fellow-citizens.  When  I  look  aronnd  me 
on  the  numbers  who  fill  these  galleries  and  crowd  this  hall,  I  thank  Al- 
mighty Qod  that  I  may  still  address  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  Almighty  Power  only  knows  whether,  when  we  meet  again,  it 
will  not  be  as  citizens  of  Massachusetts  only.  The  present  is  a  moment 
flill  of  interest.  Events  are  on  the  wing,  and  are  already  near  us,  which 
must  produce  the  most  important  effects,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  per- 
manency of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  regard  the  issuing  of 
this  proclamation  by  the  President  as  a  highly-important  occurrence.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  country,  in  my  opinion — ^an  opinion  heretofore  ex- 
pressed— called  loudly  on  the  President  to  make  public  his  determination 
to  rebuke  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Union ;  and  to  call  on  all  patriotic  citizens  to  dis- 
countenance all  such  proceedings  as  threaten  to  destroy  the  one  or  dis- 
turb the  other,' 

"  Mr.  Chairman :  The  general  principles  of  the  proclamation  are  such  as 
I  entirely  approve.  I  esteem  them  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  must  now  be  apparent  to  every  man  that  this  doctrine  of 
nullification  means  resistance  to  the  laws  by  force.  It  is  but  another  name 
for  civil  war.  The  authors  of  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance  cannot  re- 
gard it  as  a  peaceable  measure ;  they  act  as  if  they  understood  it  as  being 
what  it  really  is,  a  measure  leading  to  hostilities.  They  know  it  must 
bring  on  a  contest,  and,  accordingly,  they  have  endeavored  to  prepare  for 
that  contest,  by  putting  in  a  state  of  readiness  the  whole  military  power 
of  the  State.  Every  man  must  see  that  they  rely,  not  on  any  constitutional 
or  legal  effect  of  the  ordinance  itself,  but  on  the  military  power  which  they 
may  be  able  to  bring  to  maintain  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  laws. 

"  Mr.  Chairman :  I  hope  I  may  stand  acquitted  before  my  country  of  any 
negligence  in  failing  to  give  the  true  character  of  this  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, when  it  was  first  advanced,  in  an  imposing  form,  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. What  it  then  appeared  to  be,  in  its  very  nature,  it  now  proves 
itself^  in  this  the  first  attempt  to  put  it  in  practice.  It  is  resistance  to  law 
by  force,  it  is  disunion  by  force,  it  is  secession  by  force ;  it  is  civil  war. 

"  The  President  has  declared  that,  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
crisis,  it  is  his  determination  to  execute  the  laws,  to  preserve  the  Union  by 
all  constitutional  means ;  to  arrest,  if  possible,  by  moderate  but  fair  meas- 
ures, the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  force ;  and  so  to  conduct,  that  the  curse 
impending  on  the  shedding  of  fraternal  blood  shall  not  be  called  down  by 
any  offensive  act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  In  all  this  I  most  cor- 
dially concur.  To  execute  the  laws  by  lawful  means,  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  just  exercise  of  \^iq  powers  conferred  by  itself,  to  be 
moderate,  forbearing,  slow  to  resort  to  ultimate  measures,  to  admonish 
such  as  are  misled  to  return  to  their  duty,  to  keep  the  Government  always 

'  See  the  account  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at  Worcester,  October  12,  1832,  atUe^ 
page  432. 
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in  the  right,  and  to  place  thope  who  oppose  it  clearly  in  the  wrong ;  and 
to  hold  out,  with  unehaken  flrmni^sa,  in  niaintaiotng  the  Union,  and  can*' 
ing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed; — these,  air,  in  my  opinion,  comprise  the 
subatancc  of  the  duty  which  the  occasion  deTolvcs  upou  the  Chief  3Iagi^ 
trate  of  the  nation. 

"Air.  Chairman:  I  think  I  can  aay  nothing  more  satisfactory  to  this 
meeting  or  to  the  pcople.of  this  Commonwealth,  than  that,  in  this  way  of 
meeting  the  crisis,  I  shall  give  the  President  my  entire  and  cordial  sup- 
port. Sir,  we  tiro  truly  in  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  and  the  most 
imminent  peril.  The  Union  of  the  States  is  in  danger.  It  is  threatened 
by  the  immediate  application  of  military  force.  Ltt  us  nol,  sir,  deceive 
ourselves  by  the  imagination  that  the  Union  may  Hiibsist  though  one  State 
secede  trom  it.  No,  sir.  If  the  Qovemmcjit,  on  the  lirst  trial,  shall  be  found 
not  able  to  keep  all  the  States  in  their  proper  plsct-B,  then,  that  moment, 
the  whole  Union  is  virtually  diBSolved.  Whatever  link  bo  struck  from 
tliia  golden  chain,  breaks  tlie  whole.  Oar  only  alternative  is,  to  jircaorvu 
the  Union  oae  and  entire,  as  it  now  is,  or  else  break  up,  and  return  to  the 
condition  of  separate  States,  with  the  unpromising  chances  of  formini;. 
hereafter,  new,  partial,  sectional,  rival,  perhaps  hostile,  governments ;  thus 
bidding  adii:\i,  nut  only  r.j  the  glori.™^  Uoi.  but  to  the  glorious  mfZiYy  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  this  alternative  my  choice  is  made.  I  am  for  the 
Union  as  it  is.  I  am  content  with  no  Government  less  than  that  whicli 
embraces  the  whole  four-and'twenty  States.  I  am  for  the  Constitution  as 
it  is ;  a  Constitution  under  which  these  four-nnd-twenty  States  have  risen 
to  a  height  of  prosperity  unexampled,  altogether  unexampled,  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  I  shall  support  the  President  in  maintaining  this  Union 
and  this  Constitution ;  and  the  cause  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  any  aid,  any 
eSbrt,  or  any  Kealous  cooperation  of  mine.  In  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions, 
now  before  this  meeting,  I  say,  when  the  standard  of  the  Union  is  raised, 
and  waves  over  my  head — the  standard  which  Washington  planted  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  Constitution — God  forbid  that  I  ahould  inquire  whom  the 
people  hare  commissioned  to  unfurl  it  and  bear  it  up ;  I  only  ask  in  what 
manner,  as  an  humble  individual,  I  can  beat  discharge  my>  duty  in  defend- 
ing iU" 


ADDENDA. 

Note. — During  the  whole  period  of  writing  this  work,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  publishing  the  second  volume,  two  inter- 
esting communications,  addressed  to  Mr.  Webster's  literary 
executors  by  two  of  his  early  New-Hampshire  friends,  were 
mislaid,  and  they  were  not  again  found  until  the  present  month 
of  March  (1870).  They  were  received  by  the  literary  executors 
in  1853,  and  were  from  the  late  Hon.  Arthur  Livermore,  for- 
merly Chief  Justice  of  New-Hampshire,  and  the  late  Hon. 
William  Plumer,  who  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
that  State  for  many  years.  Mr.  Plumer  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  a  habit,  highly  useful  at  least  to  posterity — that 
of  keeping  a  journal.  I  am  gratified  to  find,  on  reading  his 
long-lost  and  most  interesting  paper,  that  while  it  adds  to  many 
of  the  details  embraced  in  my  work,  its  statements  do  not  re- 
quire me  materially  to  change  any  thing  that  I  had  printed 
before  I  recovered  it.  So  far  as  any  change  is  needful,  it  will 
be  found  indicated  in  the  notes  which  I  have  appended  to  the 
extracts  from  his  journal  and  letters,  and  which  will  be  ar- 
ranged with  references  to  the  pages  of  my  work,  in  connection 
with  which  they  ought  to  be  read.  Some  annotations  of  an  his- 
torical character,  to  explain  further  the  events  to  which  Mr. 
Plumer  alludes,  are  also  added. 

Judge  Livermore's  communication  was  dictated  in  1853, 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  It  relates  to  Mr. 
Webster's  father,  and  to  his  early  career  at  the  bar ;  and  it 
contains  curious  traces  of  manners  in  New  Hampshire  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Judge  Livermore  observed : 

"  You  desire  me  to  speak  of  Daniel  Webster's  family,  and  of  any  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them.    I  recollect  much  of  his  father,  whom  I 
39 
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><i.t]'l  be  Irrjlcl.  prompt,  and  tilt 

exercise  of  a  little  brier  autUority  in  lliosc 

the  ReToluticra]  he  held  the  office  of  Judge 

"Colonel  Webater'a  se«>nd  wife,  the  mc: 
cxcclleiit  undprBtandiDg,  and  a  more  kisdl; 
find.  Her  countenance  vraa  not  verv  prepo 
eyes  beamed  with  intelligence.  As  I  had  I 
iin  attachment  like  that  of  mother  and  so 
styled  her  my  second  mother ;  and  if  I  ch 
house  in  winter  she  always  comcv  as  a  m 
Arthur,"  as  she  called  me,  was  tucked  up  si 

"  There  existed  in  the  county  of  Graflon 
two  persons  named  Talford  and  Burpy,  i 
county  in  a  tumioil  for  years  until  the  pari 
claims  to  referees.  Colonel  Webstor  was  at 
tics,  and  they  culled  tipon  him  to  knon'  wht 
first  declined,  saying  that  he  was  tired  of  li: 
but,  being  urged  by  both  parlies,  he  at  leng 
in  Concord  who  I  know  is  fond  of  work; 
another  suitable  person,  I  will  consent.'  Be 
'  It  is  Arthur  Livermore,  who  liaa  just  beci 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  I  meet  lilm  four  I 
connty  of  Hillsborough,  and  I  know  that 
than  at  rest.'  The  partLcs  soon  aftenvonl  c: 
told  them  I  would  undertake  the  business 
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call  you  my  Arthur  any  more,  for  you  are  now  a  great  man  ;  you  have  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  you  are  now  going  to  hold  a  reference  with  my 
husband,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  your  grandfather.'  After  breakfast  I 
pursued  my  journey  in  company  with  Judge  Webster  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  reference,  where  we  found  the  contending  parties  waiting 
for  us,  each  armed  with  a  formidable  bundle  of  papers.  The  Judge  soon 
(;ame  to  a  decision,  of  which  I  only  remember  that  it  was  marked  by  the 
good  sense  and  judgment  which  always  characterized  him.  After  it  was 
over,  and  the  parties  had  left  the  room,  I  inquired,  as  I  stood  arranging 
and  tying  up  the  papers,  *Mr.  Chairman,  what  shall  I  do  with  these 
papers  ? '  *  Put  them  directly  under  the  forestick,'  was  his  reply.  The 
forestick  to  which  he  alluded  was  about  five  feet  long,  and  as  large  round 
as  a  chum,  resting  upon  stones  instead  of  andirons,  the  rest  of  the  fire 
being  in  proportion,  *  I  suppose.  Judge,'  said  I,  *  you  would  not  serve  the 
witnesses  so,  if  they  were  here  ? '  *  No,'  he  replied,  *  not  exactly,  but  some 
of  them  deserve  it.  These  men  will  never  cease  to  contend,  or  suffer  the 
county  to  be  at  rest,  whOe  they  can  come  at  these  papers.  Put  them 
directly  under  the  forestick,  Mr.  Livermore.'  And  imder  the  forestick 
they  accordingly  went. 

"Our  report  was  then  drawn  up  and  signed.  The  Superior  Court, 
from  which  the  *rule'  issued,  was  then  in  session  at  Plymouth.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Plymouth,  while  Judge  Webster  returned  home.  The  next  day 
I  handed  the  report  into  court,  Talford  and  Burpy  both  being  present. 
When  the  report  had  been  read  by  the  clerk,  Talford  rose  and  made  a 
bitter  complaint  against  the  referees,  saying,  *  They  have  done  me  great 
injustice  in  not  allowing  me  the  amount  of  my  honest  due  from  Burpy ; 
not  only  so,  they  have  burnt  all  my  papers,  accounts,  notes,  and  receipts, 
which  showed  the  justice  of  my  demand.'  Chief-Justice  Pickering  desired 
me  to  explain.  I  told  him  that  what  Squire  Talford  had  said  respecting 
the  burning  of  the  papers  was  strictly  true,  but  that  I  believed  we  had  done 
justice  between  the  parties.  I  desired  the  Court  to  suspend  further  remark 
for  the  present,  and  I  would  send  for  Judge  Webster.  The  members  of  the 
bar  in  Grafton  County  were  at  that  time  few  in  number,  and  General  Moses 
Dow,  of  Haverhill,  was  at  the  trial.  He  rose  and  observed  that  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  send  for  Judge  Webster,  but  moved  that  judgment  be 
rendered  on  the  report,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  Porter  joined  in  the 
same  request.  The  Court,  having  heard  all  three  of  the  lawyers,  who 
composed  the  whole  bar,  according  to  my  recollection,  ordered  the  clerk 
to  enter  judgment  on  the  report. 

"  After  Daniel  Webster  was  graduated,  he  read  law  in  Mr.  Thompson's 
office,  where  I  frequently  saw  him,  and  he  once  showed  me  a  translation 
of  Saunders  into  very  good  English,  from  the  Latin  and  Norman  French.* 

'  There  is  some  discrepancy  between  latter  that  he  made  the  translation  fron 
this  account  and  that  given  in  Mr.  Web-  Saunders  while  in  Mr.  Gore's  office  in 
sterna  autobiography.     It  seems  from  the    Boston.    See  ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 
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of  the  acciued,  thm^  I MTCT  fenid  ttak  Ifa.  W«Wv  «  M^r  ottv  OTB** 

son  exaciMd  Oa  takato  o<  s  ItaMC 

"  At  a  rataaeqHBt  eont  at  Plywlfc,  vhn  n  fSHH  ^  ttn  ■■■•  nk 
Bonham  waa  tried  ^k  eoHvieted  ^  ■ 
mmdation,  aMgnrd  lb.  WcfaalK',  wilk  a 
and  on  that  ooGMion  be  aeqoittad  idHadr  b  a  ■ 
who  heard  him.  Fram  that  tiiM  antilhewat  tn  nridefaBntaalMV 
much  of  Mr.  Wehsler  in  the  Kew-Hampahire  courts  calcolated  to  aurpriae 
me,  aa  it  did  others,  at  the  dereloiMnent  of  his  mental  powen,  and  hia 
increasiDg  legsl  attainments.  I  was  present  when  he  fiist  appeared  in  the 
Saperior  Conrt  at  Portsmonth,  and  I  think  I  was  then  Chief  Justice. 
Before  Mr.  Webster  anired,  I  was  asked  br  aereral  membere  of  the  bar 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  sostain  himself  against  Jeremiah  Haaon,  thai 
at  the  head  of  the  profesEion.  Mj  answer  was,  that  the  first  case  on  the 
docket  for  trial  was  one  which  Mr.  Mason  and  his  emploTers  had  mach  at 
heart,  and  I  understood^  coming  through  Boscawen,  that  Mr.  Webster  waa 
engaged  for  the  defendant,  so  that  they  woold  {Mobablv  hare  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  for  themselves.  After  the  case  was  tried,  I  heard  it  said 
by  several,  as  we  were  passing  throogb  the  court-house,  '  We  have  seeq 
Mason,  for  the  Grst  time,  quail  before  his  opponent,  and,  giant  as  he  is, 
Webster  has  put  the  fear  on  him.' " 

From  Mr.  Plnmer's  commiuiication,  addressed  to  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,  I  take  tlie  following  excerpts : 

"BFms,  Afrtt  X  tfBi. 
"  Deab  Bm :  In  answer  to  your  request  that  I  would  fiimiah  you  with 
my  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Webster,  I  would  say  that  I  was  more  or  less  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him  from  1809  to  the  time  of  bis  death ;  but  that, 
not  residing  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  (except  while  wewa«  in  Con 
gresa  together),  I  had  less  personal  intercourse  with  him  than  I  could  have 
desired.  I  possessed,  however,  for  many  years,  a  good  ahare  of  hia  con- 
6dence,  and  received  many  proo&  of  his  kindness  and  good-will ;  but  be 
was  himself  so  mticb  occupied,  and  I  had  so  little  right  to  encroach  upon 
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his  tiine  and  attention,  that  I  haye  less  to  tell  than,  under  other  circum- 
stances, I  might  perhaps  have  had.  In  looking  over  my  letters  and  jour- 
nals, I  find  occasional  notices  of  Mr.  Webster,  which,  being  written  at  the 
time  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  may  be  more  accurate  than  my 
present  recollections  would  be.  I  submit  a  few  of  them  to  your  examina* 
tion,  not  as  important  in  themselves,  but  as  furnishing  you  perhaps,  now 
and  then,  with  a  fact,  a  date,  or  an  opinion,  which  you  may  think  worth 
preserving.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  during  the  time  of  the  old  party 
divisions,  he  was  a  Federalist  and  I  a  Hepublican — ^both  of  us  sufficiently 
zealous  in  our  party  feelings — so  that  I  viewed  him,  at  this  period,  through 
no  very  favorable  medium.  When,  after  the  War  of  1812,  these  old  party 
distinctions  died  away,  we  both  found  ourselves  Whigs — he  witl)  a  leaning 
toward  Federalism,  I  with  a  bias  to  the  Democracy." 

1810-1812.^ 

"  The  first  notice  which  I  find  of  Mr.  Webster  in  my  journal  is  under 
date  of  August,  1810 :  *  Webster  is  a  young  man,  under  thirty.  As  a 
speaker  merely  he  is,  perhaps,  the  best  at  the  bar.  His  language  is  correct, 
his  gestures  good,  and  his  delivery  slow,  articulate,  and  distinct.  He 
excels  in  the  statement  of  facts ;  but  he  is  not  thought  to  be  a  deep-read 
lawyer.  His  manners  are  not  pleasing,  being  haughty,  cold,  and  over- 
bearing.'   Under  date  of  August  12,  1812,  occurs  the  following  notice : 

*  The  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  are  very  unpopular.  '  Daniel  Webster 
said  to  me,  this  afternoon :  "  They  are  too  contemptible  to  be  noticed ; 
ignorant,  indolent,  vain.  I  treat  them  as  they  deserve,  that  is,  as  if  they 
had  no  authority  and  deserved  no  respect." '  These  were  a  part  of  the 
same  judges  whom,  a  year  later,  he  and  his  political  associates  removed 
from  office  by  an  act  which  was,  by  many,  considered  unconstitutional, 
and  which,  till  its  repeal  in  1816,  was  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  dispute 
between  the  two  parties  in  New  Hampshire." 

1813.' 

"In  1813  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Judge  Smith  told  me  at  the 
time  that  when  he  was  first  proposed  for  this  office  he  declined  it  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  poor,  and  must  attend  to  his  business  as  a 
lawyer.  This  was  at  Exeter.  Tbe  next  day  Judge  Smith  received  a 
letter  from  him,  dated  at  Stratham,  on  his  way  down  to  Portsmouth, 
saying  that,  on  the  whole,  he  should  not  decline  a  seat,  if  elected. 

*  As  to  the  law,'  he  added,  *  I  must  attend  to  that  too.  But  honor,  afler 
all,  is  worth  more  than  money.'  *  The  imprudent  dog  that  he  is  I '  said 
Smith,  afterward,  in  relating  the  story,  *he  does  not  know  the  value  of 
money,  and  never  will.  No  matter ;  he  was  bom  for  something  better 
than  hoarding  money-bags.'    I  afterward  heard,  at  Washington,  a  good 

1  AuUf  chap,  iv.,  pp.  81,  et  8eq,  *  Ante,  chap,  iv.,  pp.  108,  et  teg. 
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■tory,  illustrative  of  hia  cLarscter  in  tbis  respect.  He  and  Uf. 
ried  tbcir  familiea  with  them,  and,  boarding  together,  k^  a  caniage 
bctnecD  tlicDL  It  was  nccessftir  lo  erect  a  small  boildiDg  lo  keep  the 
carnage  in;  and  at  the  cloeo  of  the  h^oh  the  landlord  told  Ur.  Weheter 
that  the  »^hcd  mast  be  remoTcd,  ae  the  room  was  tranted  ^r  other  purpoeci 
in  the  sumtner,  '  Well,'  said  'Webster, '  rcmoTe  it  when  j-oa  pleaee.  It  ia 
of  no  farther  tue  to  u&  If  it  ia  north  an;  thing  to  rou,  rou  are  welcome 
to  it.'  The  landlord  orerwhclmed  him  with  thanks  for  his  liberality,  and 
was  abont  Icetiing  the  room,  when  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Webeler  that  the 
building  belonged  in  part  to  Mr.  Mason.  Be  therefore  told  the  mtm  to  take 
Mr.  Mason's  ordtra  on  the  subject.  *  You  ma;  take  down  the  shed,'  said 
the  latter,  '  and  sell  the  materials  either  at  suclian  ur  prirale  sale,  and 
account  to  me  for  the  proceeds.  But  this  it  no  time  tc  sell  it  to  adTsntage, 
when  everybody  is  selling  out  nt  the  close  of  the  scsnoD.  Wait  a  wbila 
tin  it  will  bring  a  fair  price,  and  I  will  settle  with  jfiu  for  it  nest  wintei.' 
Here  was  a  fair  sample  of  Webster's  carelessness  and  Mason's  prudrnoe — 
of  Webster's  liberality  and  Mason's  thrift.  Webster  thought  nothing  of  a 
few  old  joists  and  boards,  which,  having  served  his  purpose,  were  to  b« 
thrown  aside  as  worthless.  Jlason  not  only  thought  of  what  they  were 
worth,  but  when  they  could  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  The  anecdote 
is  characteristic  of  the  men— the  one  careless  or  indifferent  in  money  mat- 
ters ;  the  other,  not  mean  or  sordid,  but  aware  of  his  rights,  and  attentive 
to  his  interests." 

1823.' 

•'  In  December,  1823,  he  came  into  Congress  as  the  representatiTe  from 
the  Boston  district,  and  from  this  period  I  became  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  than  I  had  before  been.  At  the  prerioDs  sesuon  I  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and,  as  it  was  custom- 
ary to  continue  the  members  in  their  old  places,  I  waited  on  the  ^»eaker 
(Mr,  Clay)  and  told  him  that  I  hoped  no  feeling  of  delicacy  toward  me 
would  prevent  his  putting  Mr.  Webster  at  tte  head  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  not  been  the  first 
to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  appointment.  He  was  accordingly 
appointed  chuirmnn,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  under  him  as  long  sa 
I  remained  in  the  House.'  The  late  Speaker  of  the  House,  Philip  P.  Bar- 
bour, was  also  on  the  committee,  but  he  came  not  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  the  session  to  our  meetings.  Mr.  Webster,  indeed,  left  little  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  do.    He  came  prepared  at  every  meeting  for  the  business  on 

I  Ante,  chnp.  ii.,  p.  196 ;  cbap.  i.,  pp.  Ur.  Webster  at  the  head  of  the  Jodi. 

ISB,  el  $eg.  ciary  Commiltee  "  without  any  commu- 

'  Tfae  stBtctncDt  here  made  by  Hr.  nicaLion  between  Ibem  and  tbur  respec- 

Pliimer  requires  me  to  make  a   slight  tivc  friends."    The  leit  is  now  made  lo 

change  in  tbe  teit  of  page  SOO  of  Ibis  canfonn  to  Mr.  Plumer's  account  of  Ui 

Tolume,  aa  it  was  printed  in  the  first  interview  with  Hr.  Cia;. 
edition.    I  bad  said  ihat  Ur.  Clay  placed 
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hand,  and  the  only  fault  he  found  with  us  was  that  we  had  too  much  con- 
fidence in  his  opinions,  and  y;ere  too  much  disposed  to  let  him  have  his 
own  way  in  all  cases.  He  generally  came  early  to  the  committee-room,  and, 
as  I  did  the  same,  we  passed  much  time  alone  together,  and  always  in  a 
manner  exceedingly  pleasant  and  instructive  to  me.^* 

1824. ' 

"  Under  date  of  June,  1824,  I  find,  in  my  journal,  the  following  notices 
of  Mr.  Webster :  *  The  ablest  man  in  the  House  (if  we  except  Mr.  Clay,  and 
qucnre  if  we  should  except  even  him)  is  Daniel  Webster.  On  the  Greek 
question,  and  on  the  tariff,  he  made  the  two  ablest  speeches  which  were 
delivered  during  the  session.  Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  these  sub- 
jects ;  on  all  important  questions  he  exerted  a  controlling  influence,  which 
was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  the  House.  His  reputation 
was  high  before  he  took  his  seat,  but  he  added  to  it  greatly  during  the 
session.  The  late  Speaker,  Barbour,  told  me  more  than  once  that  he  con- 
sidered Webster  the  most  powerful  man  we  had  ever  sent  from  the  North ; 
that  he  listened  to  his  speeches  with  delight ;  they  were  pure  intellect ; 
the  direct  action  of  mind  upon  mind  without  any  appeal  to  the  passions. 
His  manner  is  forcible  and  authoritative.  He  displays  in  general  no  very 
remarkable  ingenuity  or  fertility  of  invention,  nor  abounds  in  far-fetched 
and  curious  illustrations ;  but  rests  his  main  argument  upon  a  few  strong 
points,  clearly  explained  and  fixed,  as  if  by  demonstration,  in  the  minda 
of  his  hearers.  Nothing  is  left  at  loose  ends  in  his  statement  of  facts,  or  in 
his  reasonings,  and  the  hearer  passes  from  one  position  to  another  with  the 
fullest  conviction  that  the  result  must  be  correct  when  the  steps  leading  to 
it  are  so  clear  and  obvious.  On  the  feelings  of  his  opponents  I  know  of  no 
man  whose  arguments  produce  so  painful  an  effect  as  those  of  Webster. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  tariff  speech  the  friends  of  the  bill  seemed 
to  feel  as  if  the  whole  fabric,  upon  which  they  had  so  long  labored,  was 
tumbling  in  ruins  about  their  heads.  Others  had  spoken  well  and  in- 
geniously on  the  subject ;  some  with  much  km)wledge  of  facts,  others  with 
great  display  of  philosophical  principles.  Still  the  system  seemed  unim- 
paired, or  but  slightly  affected,  till  Webster,  in  the  pride  of  conscious 
power,  came  into  the  field,  beating  down,  as  with  a  giant's  club,  the  whole 
array  of  his  opponents'  force.  They  never  fully  recovered  from  this  deadly 
assault.  They,  indeed,  carried  the  bill  through  the  House,  though  not 
without  material  alterations  even  there ;  but  they  wanted  strength,  when 
it  came  back  from  the  Senate,  to  reject  any  of  the  many  amendments  by 
which  that  body  had  materially  changed  its  most  important  provisions. 
The  knowledge  displayed  in  this  speech  surprised  those  who  did  not  know 
his  practice  of  levying  contributions  on  all  occasions,  and  making  other 
minds  subservient  to  his  purposes.  He  told  me  that,  immediately  after 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  he  obtained  from  the  printer  fifty  copies 

'  AnUy  chap.  x. 
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of  it.  These  he  sent  to  Ihc  best-informed  merchants,  maonfaftttrFrB,  agri- 
culturiste,  and  specnlstivc  men,  requesting  their  opinions  and  remarks  la 
detail  on  Uie  bill.  In  due  time  he  received  &om  bis  correspondents  a  masa 
of  facte,  calc illations,  and  reasonings,  «'hich  fiimiehcd  abundant  materials 
for  debate.  The  ableat  men  in  the  country  were  ready,  at  his  call,  with 
the  reBuIta  of  their  best  inquiries,  and  no  man  knew  better  than  Webster 
how  to  turn  to  account  the  aid  thus  receiTcd.  He  offered  mc  this  bundle 
of  papers,  out  of  which  half  a  dozen  good  speeches  might,  he  said,  lie  made, 
and  advised  mc  to  spealt  on  the  sutgect,  which,  however,  I  declined  to  do. 
'■ '  With  respect  to  the  preeidentia!  election,  Webster  seemed  disposed  to 
aroid  taking  an<r  active  part.  Being  curious  to  know  his  opinion,  I  more 
than  once  iniroducnl  the  subject.  His  answers  alwaya  implied  that  be 
was  the  known  friend  of  Mr.  Adams;  but  there  was  no  positive  dt-clarati  on 
to  that  effect.  He  was  our  New-England  candidate;  we  must  do  so  and 
so  to  promote  bis  election,  etc.  His  original  preference  was,  1  think,  for 
Calhoun.  Crawford's  friends  paid  much  court  to  him,  and  were  anxious 
to  secure  his  support.  But  his  position  as  a  Massachusetts  man  makes  if 
certain  that  he  must  ultimately  go  for  Adams.  Such  at  least  is  m;  view 
of  the  case,  for  I  have  no  belief  that  any  man  can  root  Adama  out  of  the 
hold  niiifhh^'  lias 00  New  Eiiglaii.i,  norlmvel-n-n  :my  [troiifihiit  Webster 
desires  to  do  so.  Being  much  with  him,  on  committee  and  in  other  eitoa' 
.  tions,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
views.  He  treated  me  with  great  kindness  and  even  distinction  on  all 
occasions,  and  appeared  to  consult  me  on  various  topics  with  entire  con- 
fidence. The  degree  of  intimacy  which  grew  up  between  ns  was  to  me 
unexpectedly  agreeable ;  for,  aa  a  New-Hampshire  politician,  I  had  known 
him  under  circumalancea  not  calculated  to  inspire  much  esteem.  We  have 
probably  both  of  us  changed  somewhat  in  our  thoughts  and  feelings  withim 
the  last  ten  or  twulve  years.  Compared  with  Clay,  Wc-bster  has  greater 
power  of  reasoning  and  less  native  eloquence  than  the  great  Western 
orator.  Webster  acts  directly  on  the  understanding;  Clay  on  the  nndei- 
standing  through  the  passions.  In  acquired  knowledge,  in  taste,  in  pro- 
fessional attainments,  and  political  science,  Webster  has  the  advantage;  but 
in  popular  address,  in  the  skilful  adaptation  of  mcaus  to  ends,  in  the  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  which  leaves  no  time  for  hesitation  ot  doubt,  in 
promptness,  in  conGdence  of  power  and  of  success,  Clay  possesses  advan- 
tages over  every  person  I  ever  saw  in  the  management  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly. Webster  is  generally  grave,  earnest,  and  argumentative ;  yet,  in  his 
reply  to  Bartlett,  on  the  Greek  question,  he  gave  the  happieat  specimen  of 
sarcastio  wit  I  ever  witnessed  in  the  House.  It  has  lost  some  of  its  point 
as  reported  in  the  Tntdl'igenrer ;  but  it  was  received  by  the  House  with  a 
burst  of  applause  amounting  to  positive  uproar  and  disorder.  It  was, 
er,  perfectly  good-humored,  and  gave  no  offence  even  to  its  object." 
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**It  was  during  this  session,  and  immediately  after  his  tariff  speech,  that 
Mr.  Webster  made  his  great  argument,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  New- 
York  steamboat  case.  He  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention, 
and  I  felt,  when  he  sat  down,  that  the  question  was  settled  forever  by 
that  single  speech.  Wirt,  who  was  associated  with  him,  could  do  noth- 
ing to  strengthen  the  argument,  and  Wheaton,  Ogden,  and  Emmett,  who 
were  employed  on  the  other  side,  as  little  to  weaken  it.  We  were  sitting, 
a  few  days  after,  in  the  committee-room  together,  when  the  messenger 
brought  in  hift  morning  letters.  Among  others  was  one  from  his  client  in 
this  case.  This  led  to  his  telling  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
prepared  his  argument,  having  had,  as  you  know,  only  part  of  one  night 
and  the  next  morning  to  do  it  in.  *  And  here,'  added  he,  *  Gibbons  has 
sent  me  a  check  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  That  is  what  I  call  short 
work  and  good  pay.'  I  asked  him  respecting  his  business  before  the  com- 
missioners on  the  Spanish  claims.  He  said  it  had  been  his  principal  em- 
ployment for  the  last  three  years ;  that  he  was  to  be  paid  by  a  commis- 
sion of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  received  by  his  clients,  and  iJiSLt  he 
thought  he  might  safely  calculate  upon  sixty  thousand  dollars  as  his 
fees. 

"  Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges  preferred  by  Governor  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  against  Mr.  Crawford. 
Crawford  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and,  on  this,  as 
on  many  other  accounts,  the  investigation  was  one  of  great  delicacy.  I 
find  the  following  notice  in  my  journal  on  this  subject :  *  Webster's  part 
was  apparently  that  of  neutrality  in  the  presidential  election;  at  any  rate 
he  was  not  the  avowed  advocate  of  either  of  the  candidates.  He  expressed 
to  me  his  regret  that  he  had  been  placed  on  the  committee ;  and  said  he 
would  move  to  be  discharged  from  it  if  he  could  think  of  any  satisfactory 
reason  to  assign  for  it,  but  he  knew  of  none  which  would  not  give  oflience, 
or  appear  suspicious.  Crawford's  friends  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
yet  so  important  was  his  good  opinion  deemed,  that,  from  the  moment  of 
his  appointment,  he  could  not  enter  the  House  without  being  surrounded 
by  Crawford's  friends,  who  were  seen,  one  after  the  other,  taking  him 
aside,  and  engaged  with  him  in  long  conversations,  doubtless  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  intended  report.'" 

of  topics  in  this  dehate.    Gentlemen  have  Sir,  there  is  not  much  in  this  remark — 

spoken  of  running  tilt.o,  and  of  some  cru-  and  yet  there  may  be  something  in  it  too. 

Bade  to  be  entered   into.     I  have  not  It  is   my   duty,  I   know,   to  encounter 

sufficient   perspicacity  and   penetration,  whatever  opposition  I  may  meet  on  the 

my  brain  is  too  dull,  to  catch  all  the  ten  subject ;  and  if  I  should  happen,  in  my 

thousand  inferences  gentlemen  choose  to  course,  to  meet  with  a  wind  mi/l^  I  must 

draw  from  my  resolution.     If  there  is  take  a  tilt  with  it,  whether  it  be  large  or 

any  thing  extravagant  in  the  proposition,  small,  unless,  indeed,  I  should  conclude 

let  it  be  shown  that  there  is,  by  fair  ar-  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  to  wait  till 

gument     The  honorable  gentleman  from  the  motion  and  the  noise  shall  die  of 

New  Hampshire  imputes  to  me  an  inten-  themselves,  for  a  slight  puff  is  generally 

tion  of  '  running  tilts  with  windmills.'  soon  over." 


1825.' 
"  Toil  have  no  doubt  &  fuller  account  tbnn  I  can  give  joa  of  Ur.  Ran- 
dolph's challenge  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  of  hia  reply,  I  find  Ibe  fbllowin^ 
notice  ofit  in  a  letter  to  mj  father,  dated  February  21,  1825 :  'Mr,  Ba»- 
diilph,  after  brooding  in  silence  for  nearly  a  jear  over  the  c&etigatioQ  given 
him  by  Webater,  McArthur,  and  other  membera  of  the  committee,  in 
consequence  of  his  letter  respecting  Crawforil,  sent  ^^ebstcr  a  challenge 
to-day  to  light  a  duel  with  him.  I  saw  it  delivered  by  Colonel  Benton,  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  House  of  Repreaentativcs,  while  the  House  was  in  ses- 
sion. What  notice  of  it  Mr.  Webster  will  take  I  do  not  know.  Webster 
was  Billing  on  a  sofa,  back  of  the  members'  seats,  when  Benton  came  in 
and  delivered  him,  with  some  formality,  a  letter,  which  Webster  took  and 
read.  He  then  very  deliberately  folded  it  up,  paused  a  moment,  opened 
and  read  it  again,  as  if  doubtful  of  ils  import.  Passing  liia  hand  slowly 
over  his  ample  forehead,  he  resumed  at  once  his  usual  looks,  and,  turning 
to  Benton,  gave  him  an  answer,  which  I  was  too  fur  off  to  hear.  Benton 
bowed  gravely,  and  passed  on.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  else  ob- 
served what  was  passing.  Webster  sat  a  few  moments  as  if  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  then  went  to  his  seat.  1  turned  to  Rankin,  of  Mississippi, 
who  sat  next  to  mc.  anil  loM  hhn  wlmt  hail  oov-iirri  il,  and  my  suspicion 
that  a  challenge  had  been  given.  Ue  looked  a  moment  at  Webster,  and 
then  said,  "No;  he  does  not  look  aa  if  any  thing  unusual  had  occurred.  He 
b  either  untouched  or  very  cool."  An  hour  or  two  later,  while  we  were  at 
dinner.  Colonel  McKim,  of  Alabama,  a  fiiend  of  Mr.  Webster,  came  in,  and 
took  out  McArthur,  who  showed  by  his  looks,  when  be  came  back,  that 
something  unusual  had  happened.  The  next  morning,  while  we  were  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  committee-room,  I  asked  Mr.  Webster  what  answer  he 
had  given  to  Randolph's  challenge.  He  started  and  said,  "  What  do  yon 
know  about  it  ? "  I  told  him  what  I  bad  seen,  and  wbht  I  suspected. 
He  said,  "  You  are  right,"  aod,  taking  two  papers  out  of  his  hat,  said,  "  I 
will  show  you  the  challenge,  and  the  answer  I  have  drawn  up,  but  not  yet 
sent."  The  letter  of  Randolph  demanded  satiafaction  for  words  uttered  by 
Webster,  impeaching  hia  veracity.  The  answer  of  Webster  was,  that  what- 
ever he  had  said  had  been  said  by  him  in  the  House,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  member,  for  which  he  could  not  be  made,  anywhere  else, 
responsible;  butthat,if  convinced  thatheUadaaid  what  was  false,  he  would 
readily  make  any  reasonable  satisfaction.  After  reading  this  reply,  Web- 
ster asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  told  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
demurrer  was  good  in  taw.  He  laughed,  and  said  he  had  not  yet  quite 
determined  what  answer  to  return.  The  challenge  was,  I  believe,  after- 
ward withdrawn  by  Randolph,  before  any  answer  was  given  to  iL  After 
an  interval  of  about  thirty  years,  I  may  not  be  perfectly  correct  aa  to  the 
precise  import  of  Mr.  Webster's  proposed  answer  to  Randolph,  but  I  think 

'  Anlt,  chap.  li.,  pp.  230,  tl  itq. 
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the  two  points  made  were,  first,  that  Randolph  had  no  right  to  call  on  him 
out  of  the  House  for  explanation  of  words  spoken  in  debate ;  and  second, 
that  if  Randolph  would  prore  that  what  he  had  said  was  not  true,  he 
would  give  him  satisfaction,  in  other  words,  retract,  and  acknowledge  his 
error.  Randolph  got  no  credit  by  his  conduct  in  thb  affair.  It  was  gen- 
eraUy  said  that  he  should  haye  challenged  McArthur,  who  had  said  severer 
things  of  him  than  anybody  else,  and  who,  as  a  military  man,  it  was  sup- 
posed would  fight,  and  that  he  should  not  have  tamed  round  upon  Webster, 
a  man  of  peace,  who  came  from  a  part  of  the  country  where  duelling  was 
not  justified  by  public  opinion.'  Instead  of  beginning  in  the  middle  of 
this  afiair,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  related  what  I  saw  of  it  at  an  earlier 
period.  On  going  into  the  House  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the 
preceding  session,  I  saw  a  group  of  members  listening  eagerly  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  was  reading  from  a  New- York  paper,  just  received,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Randolph,  in  which  he  reflected  severely  on  the  Edwards  committee, 
and  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  secured  a  hearing  for  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, whom  the  other  members  were  disposed  to  condemn  unheard.  As 
soon  as  Clay  called  the  House  to  order,  Webster,  Taylor,  and  McArthur, 
gave  the  most  positive  contradiction  to  Randolph's  statements,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  all  agreed  that  they  were  erroneous.  Every  one 
was  curious  to  know  what  explanation  Randolph  would  give  of  this  letter. 
He  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  House  the  next  year  till  late  in  the 
session ;  but,  the  first  time  he  came  in,  he  rose,  after  the  reading  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  made  a  statement  on  the  subject,  which  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  in  his  letter.  This  was  met  by  Webster,  Taylor,  and  McArthur, 
with  the  same  pointed  contradiction  as  before,  and  here  the  matter  ended 
in  the  House.  Randolph  was  pronounced  by  many  members  a  disgraced  and 
degraded  man  if  he  left  the  matter  here,  and  did  not  right  himself  by  calling 
some  of  his  impugners  to  the  field.  This  he  seems  himself  to  have  felt ; 
and  in  due  time  he  selected  Webster  as  his  antagonist.  I  never  knew 
under  what  precise  circumstances  his  challenge  was  withdrawn.  It  was 
not  thought  that  Webster  lost  any  credit  in  this  affair.^ 

**  I  find  in  my  journal,  under  date  of  March,  1825,  the  following  notices 
respecting  Mr.  Webster :  *  He  maintained  the  high  standing  which  he  had 
acquired  at  the  last  session.  He  made  no  long  or  set  speeches,  but  what- 
ever he  spoke  it  was  with  the  most  visible  and  decisive  efiect  on  the  House. 
On  the  Cumberland  Road,  and  on  the  question  of  closing  the  galleries  while 
voting  for  President,  he  interfered  with  great  and  controlling  influence,  yet 
apparently  without  effort,  and  certainly  without  saying  a  tenth  part  as  much 

1  The  following  is  the  legislative  his-  Edwards  against  the  Secretary  of  the 

tory  of  this  affair :  At  the  close  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Crawford.     Mr.  Webster 

session  in  March,  1824,  as  is  stated  in  and  Mr.  Randolph  were  members  of  this 

the  text  of  this  volume  (page  219),  a  committee.    At  one  of  its  meetings,  on 

committee  of  investigation  was  appoint-  the  28th  of  April,  1824,  one  of  its  mem« 

ed  by  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  truth  bers,  Mr.  Taylor,  introduced  a  resolu- 

of  certain  charges  made  by  Governor  tion  instructing  the  chairman  "  to  trans- 
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u  some  others  did  nithout  a.  tithe  of  the  effect.  The  bill  for  pnuishing 
offences  against  the  United  States,  reported  bj  him  as  cbairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  he  explained  and  enforced  with  a  display  of  legal 
and  constitutional  law  which  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  tlie  House,  and 
left  nothing  foe  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  soy.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  when  it  was  generally  thought  that  Jackson 
would  be  President,  Welaster  showed  some  indications  of  a  desire  to  be  on 
the  strongest  iide,  at  least  I  inferred  that  from  some  things  which  I  wit- 
nessed, perhaps  without  sufficient  reaaon.  He  passed  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with  the  ex-Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  in  Vii^iniu,  and  soon 
after  his  return  declared  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  Adams,  and  against 
Jackson.  From  that  moment  he  acted  with  vigor  proportioned  to  his 
sinecrity.  His  remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  exlension  of  the  Cumberland 
Hoad  were  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Western  members,  and  were  not 
without  their  effect  in  bringing  them  to  vote  for  Adams.  It  was  finally 
carried  in  the  House  by  a  small  majority,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Webster's  influence,  enerted  ogaiiiat  it,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  its 
BaccoBS.  It  was  this  question  which  I  dreaded  more  than  any  other  during 
the  ac3t<ion.  Its  result  was  a  new  proof  of  Clay's  boldness  and  address. 
It  was  bold  to  liazard  so  much  on  so  doubtful  an  issue ;  yet  fortunate,  as  it 


nit  Ut  Ur.  Crawford  a  eopy  of  Ur.  Ed- 
wards's toemorial,  and  tbe  accompsn^'- 
itig  papers,  together  with  a  cop;  of  the 
resolution  creating  the  committee."  Mr. 
Randolph  proposed  an  amendment  in 
the  Tollowing  worda  :  "  And  inform  him 
that  the  committee  are  proceeding  in  the 
examination,  and  that  the;  are  ready  to 
receive  any  communicatian  which  bo 
may  think  proper  to  make,  in  reference 
to  the  same."  This  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted  bj  Mr  Tajlor,  and  the  resolution, 
as  amended,  was  unaaimOnsly  adopted. 

On  the  2Kih  of  Uny  there  appeared 
in  a  Richmond  newspaper  a  letter  sigiied 
"John  Randolph,  of  Koanoke,"  addr 


S  this 
t  my  inelance,  and 
not  without  considerable  resistance  on 
the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  commiltee, 
that  the  Secretary  bad  the  opportunity 
giren  him  to  file  his  answer  to  the  accu- 
sadon  of  Mr.  Edwards."     If  this  state- 


joril]'  of  them,  bud  meditated  a  great 
fnjustico  toward  Ur.  Crawford  ;  and  tbe 
delicncj  of  their  situation  was  increased 
by  the  fact,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Plumer, 
tliat  Mr.  Crawford  was  at  this  time  a 
candidate  for  tbe  presidency.  But  Mr, 
Randolph's  assertion  was  not  true.  He 
had  strangely  misapprehended,  or  mis- 


represeated,  what  occitrrcd  In  tbe  com- 
mittee. On  the  last  dav  of  tbe  session 
(May  27,  1824),  Ur.  Webster  read  Ur. 
Randolph's  letter  in  the  House,  produced 
the  official  minutes  of  the  committee 
which  exhibited  their  action,  and  gave 
sn  unqualified  denial  to  Mr.  Randolph's 
statement,  by  saying  that  no  member  of 
the  committee  made  the  least  opposition 
to  tbe  motioD  for  giving  notice  to  Mr. 
Crawford  and  affording  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard.  Other  membera  of 
tbe  committee,  especially  Mr.  Lirincston 
and  Mr.  McArthur,  confirmed  Mr.  Web- 
ster's Btalement  Mr.  Randolph  was  not 
present. 

At  the  next  session  (December  2S, 
18S4),  Mr.  Randolph  again  brought  Ihis 
subject  before  the  House,  by  an  arga- 
mcntative  statement,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  impreesion,  but  not  distinctly 
charging,  that  it  was  with  reluctance, 
and  not  unlil  he  had  interfered,  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  had  consented 
to  allow  Ur.  Crawford  to  he  heard.  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  McArthur  followed, 
reiterating  their  denial  of  this  charge,  if 
Mr.  Randolph  was  to  be  understood  to 
bace  made  it  in  his  letter  to  his  eon- 
Btituenta,  or  to  hare  made  it  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  To  this  Ur.  Randolph 
made  no  tattgorietd  reply,  and  the  mat- 
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exhibited  so  many  of  Adams's  friends  in  favor  of  this  Western  measure,  and 
most  of  the  Atlantic  friends  of  Jackson  against  it.  It  was  a  great  object 
with  Jackson^s  friends  to  defeat  this  bill,  thinking  its  failure  would  irritate 
the  Northwest,  and  make  them  insist  on  a  Western  President  in  the  per- 
son of  Jackson,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  their  peculiar  interests. 
McDuffie,  who,  at  the  preceding  session,  had  made  an  able  speech  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements,  now  opposed  violently  the  Cumberland-road  Bill, 
and,  as  it  passed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  South,  by  the  aid  of 
many  Northern  votes,  the  effect  produced  by  this  discussion  was  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  its  opponents  had  expected  from  it.  Webster  answered 
McDuffie  briefly,  but  conclusively,  or,  as  Adams,  using  a  somewhat  terse 
metaphor,  said  to  me,  "  Webster  wound  little  McDuffie  round  his  finger, 
slipped  him  off,  and  threw  him  out  the  window."  ^  On  these  occasions, 
Webster  gave  an  earnest  of  what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  probably  will 
do  in  support  of  the  new  Administration.  He  wished  to  be  minister  to 
London ;  but  this,  for  many  wise  reasons,  Adams  withheld  from  him.  He 
wishes  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  in  this  also  he  will  probably  be 
disappointed.  His  proper  place  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  his  ap- 
propriate office  that  of  confidant  and  supporter  of  the  Administration.  In 
conversation  with  Webster,  I  explained  to  him  my  views  on  this  subject, 
and  told  him  that  the  part  he  ought  to  act  was,  with  due  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  this  country  and  England,  that  of  prime  minister 

ter  was  dropped.  From  what  remains  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1824, 
of  the  reported  discussion,  it  does  not  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Webster  to 
distinctly  appear  whether  it  was  to  the  decide  as  between  the  several  candi- 
language  used  by  Mr.  Webster  on  this  dates,  and  he  determined  to  support  Mr. 
occasion  (December  23d),  or  to  what  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  my 
Webster  said  on  the  last  day  of  the  pre-  text  (ante,  pp.  285-239.)  It  is  not  im- 
vious  session  (May  2'7th),  that  Mr.  Ran-  possible  that  the  political  relations,  act- 
dolph  chose  to  take  offence.  It  appears  ing  on  Mr.  Randolph's  morbid  and  scn- 
from  Mr.  Plumer's  account  that  the  sitive  nature,  may  have  led  him,  after  so 
challenge  was  not  sent  until  the  21st  of  long  an  interval,  to  send  the  challenge 
February,  1826,  nine  months  after  the  which  Mr.  Plumer  describes ;  for  they 
first  discussion,  and  two  months  after  may  have  aggravated  his  uncomfortable 
the  second ;  and  Mr.  Plumer  intimates  personal  situation,  after  the  denial  which 
that  Mr.  Randolph's  complaint  related  his  statement  of  a  fact  had  met  with  in 
to  what  had  been  said  on  the  former  the  House.  But,  whatever  may  have 
occasion.  So  far  as  the  reported  de-  been  the  moving  cause  or  causes  that 
bates  show,  the  language  used  by  Mr.  made  him  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  chal- 
Webster  was  not  offensive  on  cither  oc-  lenge  Mr.  Webster,  the  latter  appears  to 
casion;  although  his  statement  neces-  have  met  this  event  as  became  him. 
sarily  implied  that  what  Mr.  Randolph  But  the  most  singular  part  of  this 
had  said  was  not  true  in  point  of  affair  is,  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  once 
fact.  before  challenged  Mr.  Webster  (1816), 
In  the  interval  between  the  last  dis-  and  had  received  from  him  a  reply,  which 
cassion  and  the  sending  of  the  chal-  plainly  intimated  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
lenge,  Mr.  Webster  made  his  visit  (De-  no  duellist;  and  that  he  thus  knew  that 
cember,  1824)  to  the  ex-Presidents  he  was  challenging  a  roan  who  probably 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  of  which  an  ac-  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  re- 
count is  given  {ante,  pp.  222-226).  Down  sort  to  this  method  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  autumn  of  1824,  his  attitude  in  for  what  he  had  said  in  debate.  (Ante^ 
regard  to  the  presidential  candidates  was  pp.  154,  et  teq,) 
that  of  strict  neutrality.      But,  when  '  Anie^  chap,  xi.,  pp.  240,  241. 


in  the  House  of  CommoBi.  BjWUng  Ob  OOBM  ^iranU,«na.te^ 
present,  possess  mora  raal  poww  ud  oowddtnrtton  Oan  &•  (!(nU«9«t 
In  any  other  st&tioii,  ud,  •(  UieMiU  Uiiie,pMpM»4lNW^ftratDlgt«s*v. 
adToncement.  Beseemed  toaoqnicMvinlfatoTkiraf  thasid4eot,aBd,flB 
my  presenting  it  in  the  seme  llg^t  to  Hi.  Adan  he  Matned  ste  t^oGli 
pleased  with  it,  and  sidd  that  nothing  better  «onla  be  dadrad,  either  Ibr 
himself  or  for  Hr.  Webster,  who  was  tHo,  if  he  bad  the  will,  to  ba  Terr 
useful  in  the  House  as  the  AdminiatratioD  leader  thve.  It  is  not  ^b^de, 
however,  that  he  will  be  the  mere  anxiliair  of  any  Adndidstntioii.  He 
would  be  glad  to  assume  tlie  place  left  vacant  by  Cl^,  m  ^eidnr  at  the 
House,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  take,  Uke  OU7,  an  MtiTe  part  tt  ttw 
debate.'" 


"From  this  period,  I  find  only  ocesdonal  BotiCCT  of  l&.VehBtwia Kg 
journal,  many  of  them  interesting  to  me  penoaaO;,  but  not  Ukelj  to  bt 
of  any  use  to  you.    Under  date  of  October,  1B88,  Is  Uie  feUowing^  whkh| 

as  it  relates  to  a  distingnidied  man  and  an  impwtant  paUic  meaeaie^  joii 
may  like  to  see :  *  I  had  much  couveraation  with  Hr.  Webster  on  political 
affairs.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  Clay's  motives  in  his  late  tariff 
compromise,  he  said,  with  a  strong  emphasis,  "I  do  not  talk  about  Mr. 
Clay;  I  have  done  talking  about  him,  Mr.  Plumer."  Though  this  was 
sufficiently  expressive  of  his  feelings,  I  was  willing  to  know  more,  and 
therefore  eaid  that  Mr.  Clay  had  ridden  the  tariff  hobby  so  long,  and  with 
such  little  effect,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  his  recent  conduct 
that  he  was  disposed  to  mount  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  secure  a  Southern 
interest  at  the  expense  of  his  Northern  friends.  "  That  is  it,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  "and  if  you  wish  to  see  what  hia  original  plan  was  I  can  ahow  it 
to  you."  He  then  took  from  hia  trunk  a  paper,  which  he  banded  me  to 
read  It  was  a  copy,  taken  by  him  from  the  original,  of  the  preamble  and 
concluding  section  of  Mr.  Clay's  tariff  bill  of  the  last  session,  na  at  first 
drafted  by  bim,  and  handed  round  to  bis  friends  for  their  examination. 
It  contained  an  explicit  renunciation  of  the  right  of  Congress,  and  pledged 
that  body  not  to  pass  any  act  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  appropriate  money 
for  any  other  than  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Qovem- 
meat;  thus  abandoning  manufactures  in  express  terms,  and  internal  im- 
provements, by  necessary  implication.  Finding  that  hia  friends  were  not 
prepared  to  go  with  bim  thus  far,  bc  struck  out  the  preamble,  and  altered 
the  last  section  to  the  form  in  which  he  presented  it  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Clay  would,  he  said,  be  a  candidate  once  more  for  the  presidency;  but  he 
would  not  be  elected.  Tbe  objections  to  him  in  the  minds  of  a  majority 
of  tbe  American  people  were  insurmountable.  You  might  as  well  move 
Monaduock,  It  could  not  be.  He  then  spoke  of  other  candidates,  par- 
ticulariy  Cass  and  McLean.  For  himself,  he  said,  he  had  rather  be  in  the 
opposition  than  in  a  situation  which  made  him  responsible  for  the  conduct 
'  Ante,  chap.  liz.,  pp.  429,  it  ttq. 
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of  men  whose  course  could  never  be  foreseen,  ancrwhose  chief  recommenda« 
tion  was  that  they  were  a  little  better  than  somebody  else.  This  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  past  compliances,  and  intended 
to  act  more  in  the  future  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  added  that  he 
should  not  continue  in  Congress  after  the  next  presidential  election  if 
things  did  not  take  a  more  fayorable  turn. 

"  *  Speaking  of  his  Western  tour,  I  adverted  to  his  being  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  with  candor  and  sin- 
cerity. His  friends  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  were,  he  said,  of  opinion 
that  a  nomination  could  be  obtained  from  those  States  entitled  to  a  great 
weight,  but  that  he  thought  it  too  early  to  make  nominations  now ;  that 
it  would  be  better  to  concentrate  the  opposition,  if  possible,  into  one  party 
against  Van  Buren,  and  to  leave  the  selection  of  a  candidate  to  some  future 
day.  If  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  could  be  brought  to  act  together,  their 
influence  would  decide  the  question.  Neither  of  those  States  would  sup- 
port Van  Buren.  He  thought  the  Antimasons,  as  a  political  party,  not 
likely  to  increase.  They  were  losing  ground  in  New  York.  He  said  they 
were  not  unfriendly  to  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  applied  to  him  to 
be  their  candidate  at  the  last  election,  before  they  nominated  Mr.  Wirt. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Webster  had  some  hopes  (probably 
not  very  strong  ones)  of  reaching  the  presidency  at  the  next  election. 
There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  think  that  he  will  succeed.  He  is 
everywhere  respected  as  a  man  of  the  most  commanding  talents,  and  of 
high  and  honorable  feelings — a  lawyer,  a  scholar,  and  a  statesman,  who 
would  do  credit  to  any  office.  But  with  this  general  respect  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  ready  tribute  to  his  high  qualities,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much 
disposition  in  the  country  to  intrust  its  government  to  his  hands.  He  is 
considered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  old  Federal  party,  and  the  sins 
of  that  party  are  visited  on  him.  There  is  no  great  justice  in  this ;  but 
there  are  too  many  men  in  all  parties  who  know  how  to  use  this  circum 
stance  to  his  prejudice.* " 

1843." 

"*Jwn«,  1848. — I  attended  the  Bunker- Hill  celebration  on  the  .17th. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  completing  the  monument.  I  never  before 
saw  so  many  people  together,  and  probably  never  shall  again — a  hun- 
dred thousand  human  beings — some  say  twice  that  number — all  intent  on 
one  object,  all  pleased  and  giving  pleasure,  happy  themselves,  and  mak- 
ing others  happy.  I  was  in  the  crowd,  on  my  feet,  but  near  enough  not 
only  to  hear  the  oration  of  Webster,  but  to  see  the  flash  of  his  large  black 
eye,  and  observe  the  movements  of  his  face  as  well  as  of  his  body.  The  dis- 
course was  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  occasion,  each  highest  in  its  kind. 
Webster  bears  on  his  body  the  marks  of  labor  and  of  age.  When  I  spoke 
to  him  the  next  day  of  his  address,  he  said  he  was  too  old  for  such  an  oc- 

»  Poti^  vol  ii.,  chap,  xxx.,  pp.  222,  223. 
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carioD.  I  told  Lim  th&t  nobody  else  thought  hint  bo.  Compared,  how- 
ever, with  Iho  discoursD  on  laying  the  comer-stone  of  tlie  monumont,  eight- 
een yenra  ago,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  with  leM  brilliancy,  it  hna  more 
thought;  with  equal  force,  less  imagination;  with  a  wider  experienee,  a 
Ic^  moving  eloquence.  There  are,  however,  even  in  this  latter  regpect, 
some  very  eflcctivo  piisnuges  in  the  present  addres.4.  That  in  which  the 
monnmont  itself  is  spoken  of  ds  the  great  orator  of  the  dny,  and  that  in 
which  its  conneetion  with  the  union  of  the  States  ia  represented,  produced 
upon  the  audience  (he  most  thrilling  effect.  The  heart  of  that  mighty 
multitude  boat,  as  if  fay  one  mighty  impulee,  in  lofty  and  patriotic  emotion, 
OS,  yet  obedient  to  the  will  and  the  motion,  the 
1,  of  the  mighty  master : 


"  Vavtt..  lllic  ihe  vant  of  oreon, 
Hareil  ia  that  coanlloBf  IbronR 

Nnv  baabcil,  ujil  DOH  in  moiluu, 
ImpnlslTs,  laddvn,  strong; 

And  itUI  bcDMth  bit  >»«;, 
They  fbllowed  eTermore. 

Tide-like.  iIque  Ibelr  way. 


J 


" '  I  have  broken  myaelf  into  verao,  without  intending  it,  in  attempting 
to  describe  the  influence  of  the  orator  on  hb  audience.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  on  their  feet,  standing  still,  with  all  eyes  intent  upon  the 
speaker;  but  every  now  and  then  the  whole  maaa  was  in  motion,  moving 
backward  and  forward,  each  man  over  a  space  of  some  two  or  three  feet, 
and  these  tides,  irregular  in  their  access,  seemed  yet  connected  with  the 
orator,  and  responsive  to  his  action  on  the  minds  of  his  heareia.  There 
was  a  curious  feeling  in  my  own  mind,  at  once  of  union  and  resistance  with 
this  moring  mass,  which  I  cannot  well  describe.  The  President  of  the 
tJnited  States  was  present,  with  his  Cabinet,  to  grace  the  occasion ;  but 
Webster,  after  all,  was  the  great  man  of  the  day.  Into  whatever  assembly 
he  may  come  there  is  no  one  tall  enough  to  throw'him  into  the  shade.'" 

184T.' 

" '  FAmary,  1S47. — In  reading  Webster's  argument  in  the  case  of  the 
Lexington,  which  he  sent  me,  I  could  not  help  regretting  that  so  much 
knowledge  and  intellectual  power  as  he  possesses  should  not  occauonally 
take  the  form  of  a  book,  instead  of  a  speech.  This  argument  is  full  of 
historical  facts  and  reminiscences  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  of  the 
organic  and  formative  processes  of  our  government."   The  great  Greek  his- 

'  Po^.  vol.  ii.,  chap,  iixiii.  ported  in  the  siith  volume  of  Howard, 

'  The  argument  related  to  the  origin,  p.  34*  ;  "  The  New  Jeree.T  Steam  Nari- 

nature,  and  extent  of  tbe^dmiraltyjuris'  gation  Companj,   respondents   and  ap- 

diction,  as  eonferred  b;  the  Constitution  pellanls,  vt.  The  Uerchauts'  Bank  of  Boo- 

of  the  United  States.     The  case  is  n-  ton,  libellantB." 
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torians  were  statesmen ;  aud  "  Rome's  least  mortal  mind ''  was  the  lawyer 
and  the  consul  Tully.  A  statesman  and  a  lawyer  can  alone  write  ade- 
quately the  true  history  of  our  government  and  laws.  With  Webster's 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  his  familiarity  with  legal  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, a  year  or  two  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  its 
early  administration,  would,  in  all  probability,  give  to  him  a  more  endur- 
ing reputation  than  all  that  he  has  yet  said  or  done.  I  hope  that  such  a 
work  will  yet  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry  and  his  genius.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  will  fritter  away  the  few  remaining  years  of  vigorous 
action,  which  he  may  yet  enjoy,  on  subjects  of  little  permanent  importance. 
A  few  more  political  speeches,  some  powerful  legal  discussions,  and  a  vain 
struggle  for  the  presidency,  which  he  can  never  reach,  will  probably  close 
the  scene.  He  will,  indeed,  leave  behind  him  a  brilliant  reputation,  and 
enduring  fame.  But  I  wish  he  might  add,  to  his  character  of  lawyer, 
orator,  and  statesman,  that  of  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  law  and 
government,  if  not  of  civil  history.  He  is  capable  of  doing  this ;  and  it 
would  crown  the  climax  of  his  glory  with  a  wreath  of  enduring  fame.'  " 

1849.^ 

"  *  Naterriber^  1849. — I  attended,  as  an  invited  guest,  the  festival  of  the 
emigrant  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  held  at  Boston  on  the  7th.  Fifteen 
hundred  sons  of  the  Granite  State  dined  together  on  that  occasion,  pre- 
sided over  by  Webster,  and  addressed  by  him,  and  by  other  distinguished 
New-Hampshire  men.  Webster's  first  speech  was  a  good  one,  though  at 
the  time,  as  delivered,  certain  parts  of  it  seemed  rather  dull ;  but  his  clos- 
ing address  was  admirable.  Broad,  comprehensive,  philosophical  in  its 
views,  it  was,  in  parts,  eloquent  in  the  highest  degree.  That  part  in  par- 
ticular which  related  to  Hungary  swept  every  thing  before  it,  as,  in  a  storm 
of  indignant  eloquence,  he  arraigned  the  Emperor  of  Russia  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion,  the  national  law  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
pronounced  sentence  on  him  as  a  criminal  and  a  malefactor  for  his  attempted 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  refugees.  No 
report  could  do  justice  to  the  words  or  the  manner  of  this  part  of  his 
speech.  The  audience  bowed  before  it,  as  they  always  do  to  true  eloquence, 
in  a  transport  of  admiration  and  delight.  Others  spoke  well ;  but  Webster 
was  eloquent.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  he  vindicated  his  native  and  in- 
dubitable superiority.  At  a  social  meeting  of  this  kind  every  man  gets  his 
full  share  of  applause,  quite  as  much,  I  mean,  as  he  deserves.  We  were  all 
received  in  turn  with  almost  equal  fervor,  but  with  what  different  results  1 
Five  minutes  after  most  of  us  had  resumed  our  seats  nobody  remembered  a 
word  that  we  had  said,  while  every  word  of  Webster  had  burned  itself  into 
the  hearer's  memory,  and  the  whole  stands  out  in  lines  of  light  which  can 
neither  be  obscured  nor  effaced.'  "  * 

'  Post.  vol.  ii.,  chap,  xxxvii.,  pp.  658,  669.     *  Post,  vol.  il,  chap,  xxxviii.,  pp.  638-64i. 
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"'Ffhruary  11,  1850,— At  t ho  levee  of  Mr.  Ewing,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  iiict  Mr.  Webster  in  the  thickest  of  Ihe  prtsa,  first  making  hia         I 
way  up  the  room,  and  aftem-aril  seeking,  ad  lie  told  m*,  his  wife,  with 
tcara  in  jiis  eyes!     Putting bi>th  hiB  hands  on  my  bboulders.  and  looking         i 
me  full  in  the  face,  he  said,  "  Do  you  reincmbpr  when  and  where  it  was  thai        | 
wc  first  9UW  each  other ) "    Pausing  a  moment  to  recollect,  I  said, ''I  aai       'i 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  ciscaped  my  memory.''    "  Bat  it  has        i 
not  mine,"  eaid  he;  "it  was  in  May,  1809,  at  Langmaid's  tayem  in  Hamp- 
ton Fulls,    Tou  were  going,  with  your  fnllicr,  to  Cambridge."    Qales  of        |' 
the  Intdligairtr;  who  was  standing  by,  said,  "  Mr.  Webster  never  forgets       i| 
any  thing."     "I  never  forget  a  friend,"  was  the  ready  and  graceful  reply.         I 
'■  But  I  have  another  question  for  you.    Forty  years  ago  there  wsf  in  your 
town  a  place  called  Cuba.    Do  you  know  any  thing  about  Cuba  in  Eppiag  1 "  , 

"There  is  no  such  place  there,"  "Inquire  when  you  go  home,and  write  me  J 
about  it."  I  told  him  th«tl  would,  but  I  had  lived  all  my  life  in  the  town,  || 
and  had  never  heard  the  name,"  I  accordingly  made  the  inquiry  on  my  J 
rftum,  and  found  one  old  man  who  recollected  that  a  neighbor  of  his,  ' 

since  dead,  had  a  wood-lot,  which  he  used  to  call  his  Cuba  lands.  When 
I  told  Webster,  at  our  next  meeting,  the  rcauU  of  my  inquiries,  he  seemed 
much  pleased  to  find  that  his  memory  of  this  remote  and  unimportant 
matter  was  accurate.  He  had  heard  the  name  while  he  lived  at  Ports- 
mouth, and,  as  Gales  said,  "I  never  forget  any  thing."  This  minute  mat- 
ter is  not  worth  relating,  except  as  an  example  of  the  wonderful  tenacity 
of  Mr.  Webster's  memory,  which  grasped  every  thing  within  its  reach,  and 
lost  nothing  which  had  ever  been  committed  to  its  charge.' " 

1852. 

"^JvlplT,  1653. — I  went  yesterday  to  Franklin,  and  spent  the  night  and 
this  morning  with  Mr.  Webster.  He  received  me  with  his  usnal  kindness, 
and  we  had  much  interesting  conversation  together.  My  principal  oliiject 
was  to  obtain  information  &om  him  in  relation  to  my  father  and  his  times. 
What  I  got  is  noted  in  another  place.  I  could  not  but  allude  to  the  late 
Whig  Convention  for  nominating  a  President.  He  spoke  very  strongly 
against  the  system  of  national  conventions,  which  were,  be  said,  scenes  of 
venality  and  intrigue,  where  the  popular  will  had  no  true  or  adequate  es- 
prcsMon.  In  the  recent  instance,  it  had  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  two 
men,  neither  of  whom  was  the  first  choice  of  the  party  which  nominated 
him ;  neither  of  whom  would  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  chosen ; 
but  one  of  whom  they  must  now  elect,  and  this  because  a  convention,  un- 
known to  the  Constitution  or  Ihe  laws,  had  made  the  nomination.  While 
we  were  at  dinner,  General  Pierce  and  his  wife  rode  up.  Mr.  Webster 
went  to  the  door  to  receive  them,  and  conducted  tlicm  into  the  parlor, 
Tliey  stayed  but  a  few  motuents.     On  reluming  to  the  table,  Mr.  Webatei 
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said,  "  There  jjoes  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  is  to  be."  I  said, 
*'  Is  that  certain  ? "  "  As  certain,"  he  replied,  "  as  any  event  that  is  in 
future  can  be."  He  said  that  he  did  not  talk  politics  with  anybody,  and 
therefore  should  not  with  me.  He  said  he  had  no  scheme  for  the  future. 
But,  though  he  did  not  talk  politics,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  his  con- 
versation, what  his  feelings  were.  He  evidently  felt  hurt  by  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  late  convention,  and  thought  himself  Dl  used 
by  many  who  should  have  been  his  friends,  and  who  professed  to  be  so,  as 
well  as  by  others  whose  position  was  leas  equivocal.  He,  however,  said  very 
little  on  the  subject,  and  nothing  in  a  resentful  or  vindictive  spirit.  His 
health  is  evidently  impaired,  and  the  tone  of  his  mind  not  less.  When  I 
first  met  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  he  replied :  "  Not  well,  not  well, 
Mr.  Plumer.  The  multiplicity  of  my  occupations,  this  little  office  which  I 
liold,  presses  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  begin  to  feel  sensibly  the  infirmities 
of  age.  I  wish  I  were  back  again  a  few  years,  to  your  age  at  least ;  but  no ; 
it  as  well  as  it  is."  This  was  said  in  a  desponding  tone,  and  he  seemed 
much  affected.  I  was  told  by  his  secretary  that  he  was,  the  day  before, 
moved  even  to  tears  on  meeting  with  an  old  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  so  on  the  present  occasion.  So  true  is  it  that 
his  occupations  leave  him  no  rest,  even  in  the  retirement  of  his  New-Hamp- 
shire farm,  that,  while  talking  to  me,  he  was  dictating  letters  on  public 
business  to  his  son  and  to  his  secretary,  both  of  whom  he  kept  busily 
writing,  while  he  walked  the  room,  alternately  talking  to  me  and  dictating 
to  them.  Among  the  letters  dispatched  by  telegraph  was  one  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  another  to  the  British  minister.  "  I  sit  here  in  my  house  in  Frank- 
lin," said  he,  "  send  a  letter  to  Washington,  and  get  an  answer  back  in  an 
hour.  What  would  your  father  or  mine  have  thought  if  this  had  been  told 
to  them,  or  even  to  us,  a  few  years  ago  ? "  Among  other  papers  finished  and 
sent  off  v.'hile  I  was  with  him  was  a  long  notice  respecting  the  fisheries,  to 
be  published  in  the  newspapers.  His  son  says  he  has  an  aversion  to  writ- 
ing when  lie  can  avoid  it,  and  does  much  of  his  correspondence  by  dicta- 
tion. On  the  whole,  I  left  him  with  a  melancholy  feeling,  as  if  I  had  been 
looking,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  on  the  decline  of  greatness — **  an  old 
man  broken  with  the  cares  of  state."  Still,  however,  if  unsuccessful  in  the 
immediate  object  of  his  ambition,  he  has  estxiblished  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion which  is  surpassed  by  that  of  no  man  of  our  age  or  nation,  and,  if  he 
comes  peacefully  to  the  grave,  in  a  good  old  age,  with  no  indiscretion  or 
folly  to  mark  the  close  of  life,  few  men  can,  on  the  whole,  be  considered 
more  fortunate  or  more  successful  in  the  great  aim  of  all  public  men — the 
exercise  of  power  and  influence  in  their  own  day,  and  the  lenown  which 
follows  greatness  in  succeeding  time.' 

"Of  the  four  greatest  men  whom  I  have  personally  known — Adams, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster — the  last  will,  I  think,  have,  on  the  whole, 
with  post(?rity  the  highest  reputation.  There  is  no  speech  of  Clay  that  J 
now  recollect  whicrh  will  be  read  fifty  years  hence  with  nmch  interest. 
Two  or  three  of  Calhoun's  may,  even  then,  be  studied  with  some  advan- 
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tagc.  Adnms  will  continue  to  pxcilc  a  livelier  interest,  not  bo  much  in  a. 
mere  political  point  of  view  as  by  tbe  mas;  of  facte  nnd  opinions  which  his 
lettere  anil  hia  diary  will,  when  published,  furnish  to  the  historian — a 
picture  of  the  times  and  of  the  man  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
But  Webster,  besides  what  we  may  reasonably  anticipatv  &om  hj«  as  yet 
unpublislied  coirespondwice,  has  left  BputehL«  and  diaconnws  of  the  very 
hig-he^t  Hnd  rareat  merit.  The  subjects  discussed  in  them  are  of  the  most 
important  nature,  and  he  has  treated  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  im- 
portance. The  sensation  produced  through  the  whole  conntry  by  hia 
denth  is  the  strongest  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  case  of  any  public  man. 
The  pott-moj'tem  examination  of  his  body  showed  that  lie  could  not,  under 
any  chtinge  of  fortune,  luiTe  lived  much  longer.  Add  to  this  the  mental 
escitementa  produced  by  the  political  events  of  the  last  eii  months,  Bnd 
his  death,  at  this  time,  can  produce  no  surprise.  I  reckon  it  among  the 
fortunate  erents  of  my  life  that  I  should  liave  knoivn  personally  so  much 
of  this  c^ttraordinary  man.'' 
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HISTORY   OF   THE 

UNITED  STATES, 

From  the  Discovert  of  the  Continent  to  the  Establisument  of  the 

Constitution  in  1789. 

By  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

The  Author's  last  revision.  Complete  in  six  volumes,  8vo,  cloth, 
library  style,  uncut,  with  gilt  top,  $2.50 ;  sheep,  $3.50 ;  half 
calf,  $4.50  per  volume. 

77ie  author  has  made  extensive  changes  in  the  text^  condensing  in  places^  etilat'ffing  in  others^ 
and  carefully  revising.  It  is  practically  a  new  loork^  embodying  the  results  of  t/ie  latest  re- 
searches, and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  author^s  long  and  mature  ezperieucc. 

The  six  volumes  of  this  nctju  and  fully  revised  edition  of  BancrofVs  "  History  of  the 
United  States,^^  now  comjdcte,  comjrrisc  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  original  octavo  edition^ 
including  the  ^^  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution^^  last  jfubludied,  and  are 
issued  at  just  half  the  price.  Volume  VI.  contains  a  new  Portrait  of  Bancroft  engraved 
on  Steel. 

^^  A  comparison  of  this  installment  of  the  rcTiscd  edition  with  its  equivalent  in  the 
former  edition  impre.'iscs  us  with  the  candor,  the  thoroughness,  and  the  conscientiousness 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  revision.  Every  page  reveals  some  touch  of  the  artistes  hand,  softening 
the  language  where  it  had  run  into  needless  asperity,  but  without  detracting  from  its 
sinewy  vigor,  pruning  redundancies,  rounding  off  or  smoothing  down  ruggednesses  or  in- 
felicities, modifying  statements  so  as  to  cause  them  to  conform  more  exactly  to  newly 
discovered  evidence — in  fine,  practically  producing  a  new  work  while  preserving  the 
substantial  integrity  of  the  old  one." — Harper's  Magazine, 

^*  The  work  as  a  whole  is  in  better  shape,  and  is  of  course  more  authoritative  than 
ever  before.  This  last  revision  will  be  without  doubt,  both  from  its  desirable  form  and 
accurate  text,  the  standard  one." — Boston  Travellei'. 

"  It  has  not  been  granted  to  many  historians  to  devote  half  a  century  to  the  history 
of  a  single  people,  and  to  live  long  enough,  and,  let  us  add,  to  be  willing  and  wise 
enough,  to  revise  and  rewrite  in  an  honored  old  age  the  work  of  a  whole  lifetime.  This 
good  fortune  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  he  has  lai'gcly  profited  by  it,  as  have 
also  the  majority  of  readers  among  his  own  countrymen,  who,  when  American  history 
is  in  question,  go  at  once  to  his  volumes  as  to  an  authoritative  tribunal,  and  abide  by 
his  decisions,  which  in  no  case  of  any  consequence,  we  believe,  have  ever  bewi  seriously 
or  for  long  disturbed." — Xrw  York  Mail  and  Express, 

"  The  extent  and  thoroughness  of  this  revision  would  hardly  be  guessed  without  com- 
paring the  editions  side  by  side.     The  condensation  of  the  text  amounts  to  something  over 
one  tliird  of  the  previous  edition.     There  has  also  been  very  considerable  recasting  of. 
the  text.* — The  hvlcpcndnit  (Xew  York). 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  at  this  day  of  the  value  of  *  Bancroft.'  Its  authority 
is  no  longer  in  disputo,  and  as  a  piece  of  vivid  and  realistic  historical  writing  it  stands 
among  the  best  works  of  its  class.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  new  edition 
will  greatly  extend  its  usefulness." — Philadelp^iia  North  American. 
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tefkcr  Utmtlg^tm.  Ikaf  •bo  ponbMad  Ike  Int  cdftiui  >iD  i*^*!  tlut  Otj  dU  Ht 
•ah  for  die  •Hbor't  Baal  mMnft* ;  tiu  ««  iukmibi.  ihM  b«  bud  bd  fattstka  at  ihe  dn* 
ll  >u  iWMj  «tf  goiaK  •>»  bf*  vcok  ^ud,  ckb  il  be  kad  Ik  hnf^t  at  Giisg  ■o  Ion-  it 
U  •  nwUi*  ef  StMial  eWQjmtokliaa  Umi  bt*  EIr  sod  lipir  hsTe  bora  •poTtl.  isd  (bal 
b*  b  Mill  tugtfti  vidi  lA  dM  «acT^  sf  ni«U>  is  hu  npnnanl  litRir;  work*.  Tbc 
acMro  tolam^  ]Mt  liaot^  i*  •  to*  ftdaia  af  iMnk-oakBig,  in  dear  t7x<  no  (wid 
pap«r,  «nd  i«  MMIr  tiwl"— JTnw  Forlr  Mwnrr. 

-Doftog  IW  haKwTury.  bv  dant  IhM  time,  noee  (be  'mhw  of  St.  P.uicTo(t'* 
flnl  toboDtt,  muefa  b«*  Hghl  bM  been  Atd  «pta  Ihe  itenMcn  nod  ocnia  «t  the  p«k>d 
cornvd  lij  the  'IllfUfy,'  bbiI  mhoU  praporliDa  at  h  ifdoc  tolhtoa«inna<ief  uodbH 
bf  lb«  TulunM  M  ib«T  riewilw^y  anitamL  M(-  Beociofi  •tond  Mnul;  br  hh  arienul 
tm  onlil  Ibe  time  caote  tbr  (ba  bne  of  (be  rcrbrd  eSiioa  of  Ilt7«,  irben  it  n«  nident 
ttol  be  had  m«ful);  MndM  tbe  <rilid<m«  hi*  voik  bwf  recrircd  daring  the  prweding 
forqr-oo  jean  and  bail  praflted  hj  than.  Ko«  canie»  the  uiBDUDeaDnt  tbet  he  i* 
eagagod  in  a  ibannah  ami  laK  tv*\Am  nf  Ihe  abole  worii.  The  tm  Tolunm  of  the 
orletaal  (lUtim.  ami  lb«  (wo  TohiBHa  imumI  Lui  inr,  aic  ia  bt;  wholij  rented,  t«<mtleti 

OCUiO  voluintd.  Tlie  entire  vnrk  will  t!iu3  be  given  at  viactlr  half  the  price  of  the 
oriKiDal  uiitiun,  while,  jwl^og  hy  Ihc  Gnt  installment,  il  nill  c«rtain1r  ]o<^  DOthing  by 
compariKin  so  f»r  ju  a]i|«arancc  ^oc^,  aii'l  will  bo  more  valuable  «s  cmbodvini  ihc  latest 
infonnfttloD  and  coBlainiiig  llie  laal  touches  of  the  author's  hand." — Clcreland  (Ohio) 
Herald. 

"The  edilioD  of  1876  eiliibitfd  no  little  pruning  and  corrwiion :  but  the  author  has 
■i^in  gone  orer  tin;  entire  field,  and,  with  a  care  and  rfevolion  worth;  of  iho  theme  uid 
of  his  reputation,  has  wrought  what  he  Havs  iiiu*!  lie  hU  tail  rmsion.  This  latest  edition 
will  be  Houi^ht  tij  many  who  have  for  years  been  familiar  wilh  its  predceeesorB." — 

Ulka  (y.  r.)  Ilfral'l. 

"Tlic  merits  of  this  standard  work  arc  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation,  and 
the  prenent  edition  will  comprise  the  entire  original  work,  complete  in  six  volumes,  and 
publisheij  at  half  the  price  of  the  original  edition.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  much 
improvc<l  in  its  new  dpe<»  and  revised  form,  -nnd  will  he  welcomed  bj  all,  for  Bancroft's 
hlhtiiry  of  our  country  Is  still  /aiilt  prineept  amons  histories  of  our  land." — Cbimgo 

Trihuie. 


"On  c 


nparins  this  work  with  the  corresponding 
c  is  surprised  to  see  how  ei<en:<ive  ehnn 
ti  short  an  inlervul  The  first  thing  that  i 
,  resulting  from  subdivision.    Tho  first  vo 


rolume  of  the  'Centenary'  edition 
;es  the  author  has  found  desirable 
irikes  cne  is  the  increased  number 
umc  contains  two  volumes  of  the 
in  itself 
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of  cliapten 

ori«inal,  and  n  divided  into  thirtr-eiifht  chnplen  instead  nf  eighteen.    This  is 

nn  improvement.     IJut  the  new  nrranfiement  is  not  the  result  mcrcl.v  of  Eubdivi! 

matter  Is  rearranged  In  such  a  manner  as  vastly  to  increnle  the  luradity  and  « 

of  treatment.     In  the  present  edition  Mr.  Bincrnft  rclurns  to  the  jirinciple  of  division 

into  perimls,  abandoned  in  the  'Centenary'  edition.     His  division  is,  however,  a  new  one. 

As  the  permanent  shape  taken  by  a  great  hi«toricnl  work,  this  new  arrangement  is  cer. 

talnlj  an  Improvement." — The  tfalion  ( XeiB  Yoi-k). 
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